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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 

Read at the Anniversary Meeting on the 26th May. 

The Council have the pleasure to submit to the Members of the 
Royal Geographical Society the following Report of its operations 
and financial progress during the past year ; — 

, Members, — Ordinary, Honorary and Corresjwnding. — Since 
the last Anniversary 84 ordinary members have been added to 
the lists of the Society. Two corresponding members have also, 
upon the recommendation of the Council, been duly elected, — 
Lieut. Maury, of the United States Navy, and Captain Irminger, 
of the Danish Navy. 

The Society has lost by death during the same period several 
valuable Associates, including the Vicomte de Santarem and Don 
Jose Urcullu, corresponding members. 

The Society now consists of 57 honorary and corresponding 
members, and 840 ordinary members. 

Finances . — The audited accounts of the past year, annexed to 
this Report, afiford satisfactory evidence of the sound financial 
condition of the Society. The expenditure has in every respect 
been kept within the estimates submitted at the last General 
Meeting; whilst the receipts under the several heads of in- 
come have considerably exceeded the sums then calculated 
upon. Under these favourable circumstances the Council have 
applied a portion of the cash balance exhibited, arising from, the 
compositions of life members, to the increase of the Society’s 
permanent fund by the purchase of 600Z. New 3 per Cents. 

Publications . — The 25th volume of the Journal, edited by Dr. 
Shaw, is now ready for delivery. It comprises! records of im- 
portant geographical researches, illustrated by original maps, 
and contains much other matter of general interest. 
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A Summary of “ the Proceedings of the Society, with ^addi- 
tional Notices ordered for publication by the Council,” has also 
.been readily undertaken by our Secretary, with the assistance of 
Mr. F. Galton and the Revs. S. Clark and C. G. Nicolay, ^o 
whom the thanks of the Society are especially due. Three 
^numbers have already appeared. It is considered that a 
periodical of this character, as a means of quickly disseminating 
geographical information, will prove valuable, not only to the 
Fellows of the Society, but to the public at large, by whom it may 
be obtained from the publisher, at a very low rate of subscription. 

The Board of Trade has been added to the list of establish- 
ments to which the publications of the Society are presented. 

Map-rooms. — The apartments now allotted to the Society’s 
Maps and Charts have been visited for purposes of scientific refer- 
ence during the past year by a large number of persons of differenf 
classes and pursuits ; and the public importance of the Society’s 
collection has on many recent occasions been fully evinced. 

Tile general contributions to this department since the last 
Anniversary comprise 4 Atlases and upwards of 350 Maps and 
Clpirts ; of which may be here specified a beautiful Physical Map 
of Madeira, dedicated to the Society by its active corresponding 
member, Mr. Ziegler ; Views of Brazilian Vegetation by our 
honorary member, Dr. Martius ; the new parts of Keith Johnston’s 
Physical Atlas ; also of Dr. Blackie’s and of Fullarton’s Atlases ; 
seventeen additional sheets of the large ‘ Atlas de Espana y sus 
posesiones Ultramar,’ by our Associate, Colonel Coello, with Notes 
by another of our Associates, Don Pascual Madoz ; a large Map 
of the Province of Oviedo, made by order of the Spanish Govern- 
ment ; new sheets of the Map of the Sardinian States ; the large 
Amt (or County) Maps of Norway, and others presented by the 
Royal University of Christiania ; Vicomte de Santarem’s fac- 
simile of Ira Mauro’s Map of the World ; the new Geological 
Map of Europe, by Sir Roderick Murchison and Professor 
Nicol; M. Lesseps’ Map of the Isthmus of Suez; Vestiges of 
Assyria, drawn by Commander Jones, i.N., from his surveys by 
order of the Government of India ; the County of Sutherland, 
by the Surveyors of the Duke ; Mr. Hall’s new Map of the 
Easlern Frontier of the Cape of Good Hope ; several original 
Manuscript Maps, including those by Dr. Livingston, Mr. Moffat, 
' Mr. E^rhardt, Colonel Codarzi, Dr. Kano, Mr. Porter, Mr. 
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Wallace ; and the Surveys of the Atrato, presented by Mr. 
Kelley of New York. 

Library. — The Library continues to be much frequented. , 
The additions to the books of the Society, exclusive of 
Mr. Greenough's bequest, consist of 663 volumes and pam- 
phlets. Among the most interesting of these acquisitions may^ 
be mentioned Burton’s Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina; 
Belcher’s Last of the Arctic Voyages; Porter’s Damascus; 
Andersson’s Discoveries and Adventures in South Africa ; 
Meadows’ work on the Chinese and their Rebellions ; Fullar- 
ton’s and Boyce’s Cyclopaedias of Geography ; Account of the 
United States Naval Astronomical Expedition under Lieut. Gilliss ; 
and Reports of several Expeditions sent by the United States 
Government to explore the Rocky Mountains; of Professor 
Bache’s United States Coast Survey, with numerous Charts; 
Documents relative to the Colonial History of the State of 
New York ; Squier’s new work on Central America ; the ‘ Bo- 
letim e Annaes do Conselho Ultramarino,’ by the Portuguese 
Government ; the Transactions of the Smithsonian Institution of 
Washington; of the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania; of the 
Canadian Institute, Toronto ; of the Imperial Geological Institute 
of Vienna ; of the Lombardo-Veneto Institute of Milan; of the 
Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences ; of the Academies of 
Berlin, Christiania, Copenhagen, Madrid, Munich, Paris, Stock- 
holm, and Vienna, &c. 

Greenough Bequest . — In addition to the numerous contributions 
to the Library and Map-rooms, above noticed, these departments 
have been enriched by the acquisition of the Collection of Maps, • 
Charts, and Books, bequeathed by Mr. Greenough. The Council, 
desirous to perpetuate the memory of the services rendered to 
the Society by this eminent geographer, have directed that a 
marble bust of him shall be executed and placed suitably in its 
apartments. They confidently look for the concurrence of the 
Members in this tribute of respect and gratitude. 

Mr. Barrow of the Admiralty has recently added td the 
portraits previously presented by him that of Sir Robert M‘Clure, 
our distinguished medallist. Such contributions illustrate very 
appropriately the objects and pursuits of the Society. 

Committee on Education . — The Council have also to notice that. 
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m acc.ordance with a second communication from the Lmils of the 
Cominittee of Privy Council on Education, Dr. Shaw’ has been 
requested to act, in conjunction with the Rev. Mr. Temple and 
• Mr. Sandford, the Government Inspectors, as Examiner in Geo- 
graphy, and that their Lordships have been again pleased to express 
their thanks for his services at the April Examination of the 
•present year. 

Royal Premium for “the Encouragement of Gec^aphical 
. Science and Discovery.” — The Founder’s Gold Medal has been 
awarded to Elisha Kent Kane, m.d., of the United States of 
America, for his services and discoveries in the Polar Regions 
during the American Expeditions in search of Sir John Franklin 
and his companions, and for his Memoir and Charts, communi- 
cated through the Admiralty ; and the Patron’s Gold Medal has 
been awarded to Heinrich Barth, Phil. Dr., of Hamburgh, for his 
successful and extensive explorations in Central Africa ; his nume- 
rous excursions about Lake Chad ; his discovery of the great 
river Benue ; and his perilous journey to and from Timbuctu. 

In connexion with this expedition the Council have awarded a 
Watch to Corporal Church, of the Royal Sappers and Miners, for 
his meritorious and intelligent services, as conhrmed by his leader. 
Dr. Vogel. 

Bellot Testimonial . — The Testimonial to the memory of the 
brave Lieutenant Bellot, which originated in the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, has been carried out by the erection of an 
obelisk of granite on the quay of Greenwich Hospital ; and the 
Council learn with satisfaction from Sir R. Murchison, the Chair- 
nmn, that the surplus of the fund, amounting to 1600 /., has been 
distributed among the five sisters of the deceased ofiScer, of whom 
it is well recorded on his monument, that “ in his endeavour to 
rescue Franklin he shared the fate and the glory of that illustrious 
navigator.” 

The Council cannot conclude this Report without a brief re- 
ference to the liberal co-operation at all times afibrded by Her 
Majesty s Government in carrying out various important explora- 
tions. They would also advert to the valuable communications 
which have been received from all parts of the world, and which 
will be found recorded in the Journals and Proceedings of this 
Society. 
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Estimate for tlie Year 1856. 
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By order of Council, NORTON SHAW» S6(^GtQ.Ty, 



■Eibrarg lEltgulations. 


I. The Library will be open every day in the week (Sundays ex-' 
cepted) from Eleven in the morning to Five in the afternoon, except 
on New Year’s Day, Good Friday to Easter Monday inclusive, and 
Christmas W'eek ; and it will be closed one month in the year, in order 
to be thoroughly cleaned, viz. from the first to the last day of Sep- 
tember. 

II. Every Member of the Society is entitled (subject to the Kules) 
to borrow as many as four volumes at one time. 

Exceptions : 

1. Dictionaries, Encycloptedias, and other works of reference and 
cost, Minute Books, Manuscripts, Atlases, Books and Illustra- 
tions in loose sheets. Drawings. Prints and unbound Numbers 
of Periodical Works, unless with the special written sanction 
of the President. 

2. Maps or Charts, unless bp written order of the President, 

Council, or Secretaries. 

3. New Works before the expiration of a month after reception. 

III. The title of every Book, Pamphlet, Map, or Work of any Knd 
lent, shall first be entered in the register, with the borrower’s signa- 
ture, or accompanied by a separate note in his hand. 

IV. No work of any kind can be retained longer than one month ; 
but at the expiration of that period, or sooner, the same must be returned 
free of expense, and may then, upon re-entry, be again borrowed, pro- 
vided that no application shall have been made in the mean time by any 
other Member. 

V. In all cases a list of the Books, &c., or other property of the 
Society, in the possession of any member, shall be .sent in to the Secre- 
tary on or before the \st of July in each year. 

VI. In every case of loss or damage to any volume, or other pro- 
perty of the Society, the borrower shall make good the same. 

VII. No stranger can be admitted to the Library except by the 
introduction of a Member, whose name, together with that of the 
Visitor, shall be inserted in a book kept for that purpose. 

VIII. Members transgressing any of the above Regnlations will be 
reported by the Secretary to the Council, who will take such steps as 
the case may require. 

By Order of the Council, ^ 

Norton Suaw, Sec. 


December 9, 1850. 
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♦Attwood, Matthias Wolverley, Esq, 27, Gracechurch-street. 

Auldjo, John, Esq., f.R.s. Noel-house, Kensington ; and Penighael, Argyleshire. 
Ayrton, Acton, Esq. 24, Grafton-street, Bond-street. 

♦Ayrton, Frederick, Esq. Egypt. 
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, *Back, Sir Geo., D.C.L., F.R.s., Capt, r.n. 109, Gloucesterplace, Portman-square. 
Baiitie, Wm. Balfour, Esq., M,d,, r.n. Brunsicick-cottage, Forton-road, Gosport. 
♦Baillie, David, Esq., F.R.s, 14, Belgrave-square ; and Hill-park, Surrey. 

30 Baillie, Capt. John, 26th Bengal Native Infantry. 14, St, James'square. 

' ♦Baiiy, Arttiur, Esq,, F.R.A.S. Harefield, Southampton. 

Bainbridge, Joseph, Esq, 21, Hyde-park-gardens, 

♦Baker, Colonel G. 31, Grostenor-place, Bath. 
c 
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. Baker, Lieut. Wm. T., 25th Regt. 31, Orosvenor-ptace, Bath. 

Balfour, John C. B., Esq. JVetr South Wales; and CoUnton, Moreton Bay. 
Balfour, Lieut. -Colonel George, m.a. East Indies. • 

Bancroft, Lieut. W. C., 16th Regt. Aide de Camp and Military Sec., Jamaica. 
♦Barclay, Arthur Kctt, Esq., P.R.S. Park-street, Borough ; and Biiry-hUl, 
Dorking, Surrey. 

Barclay, David, Esq. Easticick-park, Surrey. 

40 Barclay, John, Esq. 7 , Jeffreys-square, St. Mary Ajee. 

Baring, Right Hon. Sir Francis Thornhill, Bart., M.p., f.b.S. Stratton-pnrk, 
Andover, Hants. 

♦Baring, John, Esq. 

♦Baring, Thomas, Esq., M.p. 41, Upper Grosvenor-street. 

Barnett, Capt. Edward, r.n. 14, Wobwn-square. 

■fBarros, Don Jose' Antonio. Santamarta, New Granada. 

Barrow, John, Esq., F.B.S., F.S.A. 7, New-street, Spring-gardens. 

Barth, Heinrich, Esq., PH. DR. 39, Alpha-n-oad, St. John’s-wood. 

♦Bateman, James, Esq., F.E.S., L.s. Knypersley-hall, Staffordshire. 

♦Bates, Joshua, Esq. 21, Arlingion-street, Piccadilly ; and East Sheen, Surrey. 
50 Beadmore, Nathaniel, Esq., c.E. 30, Great George-street, Westminster. 

Beaufort, Rear-.\dmiral Sir Francis, K.C.B., D.O.L., F.B.S., Corr. Inst. France. 
11, Qloucester-place, Portman-square. 

Beaufort, William Mon is. Esq., Bengal Civil Service. 11, Gloucester-plaee, 
Portman-square. 

Beaumont, John Augustus, Esq. Mill Rose-hill, Putney-heath. * 
Beaumont, Wentworth B., Esq., M.P. 25, St. James’ s-place ; Bywell-hall, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; and Bretton-park, Wakefield. 

♦Becher, Capt. Alei. B., R.N. Admiralty; a7Hl29, Upper Gloucester-place. 
♦Beckford, Francis, Esq. Traveller’s Club. 

Bedford, Commander Edward James, R.N. Ohan, N.B. 

Bedingfield, Commander Norman B., r.n. 

Beke, Charles Tilstone, Esq., ph. dr., f.s.a., &c. Mauritius, 

6 o^Belcher, Capt. Sir Edward, C.B., F.R.A.S., r.n. Union Club ; and 6, Pelham- 
villas, Onslow-square, Brampton. 

Belcher, Rev. Brymer. 

Beldam, Joseph, Esq. 3, Plowden-builJings, Temple; and Eoyston, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

♦Bell, James, Esq., m.p. 1, Detonshire-place, Portland-place. 

♦Bell, James Christian C., Esq. 42, Westboume-terrace ; and 15, Angel-court, 
Throgmorton-street. 

♦Bennett, John Joseph, Esq., f.r.s. British Museum. ’ 

♦Benson, Robert. Esq. 16, Craven-hill Gardens, Bayswatcr. 

♦Benson, William, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 6, Lincoln’ s-inn ; and 6, Sussex-square, 
Hyde-park. 

Bentham, George, Esq. , F.l.S. 91, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

Berry, Josiah, Esq. 16, Regent-square. 
yo^Bethune, Rear-.\dmiral C. R. Drijkwater, C.B. « 
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’ Betts, John, Esq. 115, Strand. • 

Biddolph, Kobert, Esq. 43, Charing-cross ; 31, Eabmrptace ; and LeSbury, 
Herefordshire. 

Bigsby, John J., Esq., MJ). 89, Gloacester-place, Portmaasguare. • 
♦Bird, James, Esq., MJB. 27, Myde-park-sqaare. 

Bird, W. Wilberfoi-ce, Esq. 22, Sussex-square, Hyde-park. 

♦Blaauw, William H., Esq., ii.A., F.S.A., F.Z.S. 3, Queen Aime-street; and 
Beechlands, near Uckfield, Sussex. 

Blackie, W. Graham, Esq., PH. DB. 36, Frederick- street, Glasgou). 

Blackwell, Thomas Evans, Esq., C.E. 10, Corn-street, Bristxi. 

Blaine, D. Roberton, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 3, Paper-iuildi^gs, Temple ; and 
24, Beaufoy-terrace, Maida-vale. 

8o Blakiston, Lient. Thomas, B.A. Woolroich. 

♦Blanshard, Henry, Esq., FJt.A.s. 53, Chancery-lane. 

Blencowe, Robert, Esq. The Hook, Leaes. 

•Blewitt, Octavian, Esq. 73, Great BusseB-street. 

♦Bliss, Rev. Frederick. Itcerne Courtney, Blandford. 

Block, Samuel Richard, Esq. Green-Mil, near Whetstone, Berts. 

♦Blunt, Joseph, Esq. 

Bois, Henry, Esq. 110, Fenchstreh-street, 

Bollaert, William, Esq., Corr. Mem. Univeisity of Chile. 17, Gracechurch- 
street ; and 14, Brunswick-sqitare. 

♦Borradaile, Abraham, Esq. 34, Fenchurch-street. 

• qo Borradaile, William, Esq. 20, Kinfs Ai-ms-yard. 

♦Borrer, Dawson, Esq. Barrow-hill, Benfield, Sussex. 

Botcherby, Blackett, Esq., m.a. 48, Brompton-row. 

♦Botfield, Beriah, Esq., P.B.S., f.s.a., F.B.S.S.A. 10, Sackville-street, Pic- 
cadilly ; and Norton-hall, Northamptonshire. 

Bourne, Henry, Esq. Ashted-house, Birmingham. 

Bovet, Charles, Esq. 2, Cornwall-crescent, Camden Town. 

♦Bowen, Sir George Ferguson, K.C.M.G., m.a. Late Fellow of Brasenose College, 
Oxford ; and Permanent Secretary to the Lord High Commissioner of the 
Ionian Islands. 

Bower, George, Esq. 6, Toienhouse-yard, City. 

Bowles, Vice-Admii-al William, c.B. 8, Hill-street, Berieley-square. 

Bowman, John, Esq. 9, King William-street, City. 

loofBowring, Sir John, ll.d., f.r3,n.a. Gocemor and Comnumder-in-cki^, 
Hong Kong. 

♦Boyd, Edward Lennox, Esq., P.S.A. 8, Waterlooplace, Pall-mall. 

• Boyne, G. F. J. J. Hamilton-Russell, Viscount. 22, Belgraee-square, 4^c. 
Bracebridge, Charles Rolt, Esq. Atherstone, Warwick. 

Brand, George, Esq., M.A., p.b.a. 1, James-st. Addj^-, and Stonehaven, NJS. 
♦Breadalbane, John, Marquis of, K.T., P.R.S. 21, Park-lane; and Taymoath- 
castle, Aberfeldie. 

♦Brent, George Smith, Esq. 13, Carolme-street, Bedford-square. 

Brereton, Rev. C. D., m.a. Little Massingham, Bougham, Norfolk. 
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♦Brereton, Rev. John, LL.D., paa. Bedford. 

lio*Breton, WiUiam Henry, Esq., Lieut. R.5., m.k.i. Junior United Service Club ; 
and 15, Camden-place, Bath. . 

Brewer, Rer. John .S., li.A., Professor of English Literature. Kiiuj’s College; 
and Well Walh, Hampstend. 

♦Brierly, Oswald Walters, Esq. 8, Lidli,ujton-place, Ilarrington-sqwtre, H,rmp- 
stead-i'oad. • 

Brine, Lieut. Lindesay, R.N. Chti'einont^ Siduiouth, 

Brine, Capt. Frederick, E.e. Claremont, Sidmonth. 

♦Brisbane, Gen. Sir Thomas 51., Bart., G.C.B , G.C.H., D.C.L., F.R.S., &c. 
Makerstotin^ KelsOj Scotland, 

♦Brodie, Sir Benjamin CoUins, Bart.. D.C.L., v.P.R.s., &c;., Serjeant Surgeon to 
the Queen. 14, Savile-rotc ; and Broome-park, Surrey. 

Broke, Sir George X., Bart., Captain r.n. Broke-hall, Suffolk. 

Brook, Captain William, 30th Regt. iribraltar. 

♦Brooke, Sir Arthur de CapeU, Bart., m.a., p.r.s. Athenetum Club; and 
Oakley, near Kettering, Northamptonshire. 

120 Brooke, Sir James, k.c.b., d.C.l. Bajah of Smauak, Borneo. 

♦Brooking, George Thomas, Esq. 10, Connaught-square. 

♦Brooking, Slarmaduke Hart, Esq. 85, Glouceder-place, Porttnnn-square. 

♦Brooking, Thomas Holdsworth, Esq. 14, New Broad-street, City; and 85, 
Oloucestet''phc€f Portman-squai'e, 

Broughton, John, Lord, G.C.B., m.a., F.R.s. 42, Berketey-sguare ; and Erie- 
stake-park, Wilts. ^ 

Brown, Daniel, Esq. T/ie Elms, Larkhall-rise, Clapham. 

Brown, John, Esq., f.R.S.N.a. 3, Newcastle-place, Clerkenwell; and 2, Bloom- 
field Tillas, Tufnel-park West. 

♦Brown, Robert, Esq., Hon. D.C.L., f.e.s., Memb. Inst. Fr., St. Pet., Berlin, 
v.p, Linn. Soc., &c. 17, Dean-streetj Soho. 

•Brown, Samuel, Esq. 11, Lom'mrd-st. ; and Tlw Elms, Larkhall-rise, Clapham. 

Browning, Henry, Esq., M.R.i. 72, Grosvenor-street ; a,xd Ampton-hall, Bury 
St, Edmxind*s. 

, l3o*Browning, Thomas, Esq. 6, Whitehall, 

♦Brunei, Isarobard Kingdom, Esq., F.R.3., &c. 18, Duke-street, West7ninster. 

Bryant, Walter, Esq., F.R.C.S. 7, Bathust-street, ffyde-park-gardens. 

Bryden, William, Esq. 4, New Palace-yard, Westminster. 

*Bachan, John H., Esq. Mexico. 

Bnllocfc, Capt. Frederick, R.N. noo/iricA. 

Bunbury, E. H., Esq., M.A. 15, Jermyn'Street. 

Bunsen, The CheTalier, ffeidclberg. 

♦Burlington, William, Earl of, li-.d., m.a., f.R. 3 . 10, Belgrave-squdre ; a, 

ffardwick-hally Derbyshire. 

♦Barney, Yen. Arehd. Charles Parr, d.d., F.R.s., f.s.a. Bectory-hrrose. Bishop s 

Wickhamy Essex, ^ 

i4o*Burton, Alfred, Esq. 36, Marina, St, Leonard s, ^ 

♦Burton, Decimus, Esq., F.R.s., 8.A. 6, Spring~gardens , and St. T^eon 

cottage, Hastings. % 
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* *Baxton, Sir Edward North, Bart. 10, Upper Grostenorstreet ; pend Cohe- 

hauae, Cromer, Norfolk. 

Bynoe, Benjamin, Esq., Surgeon r.n. N.M.S. ‘ Madagascar,' Bio de Janeiro. 
Byron, the Hon. Frederic. Langford, Malden, Essex. ^ 

♦Cabbell, B. B., Esq., M.P., si. A., F.R.S., F.S.A, 1, Brick-court, Temple; 

52, Portland-place ; and Aldu ick, Sussex. 

*Calthorp€, the Hon. F. H. Gough. 33, Groseenor-square. 

Calvert, Frederic, Esq., Q.c. 9, St. James’ s-place ; and 8, Netc-square, 
Lincoln’ s-inn. 

Calvert, John, Esq. 189, Strand; and Kensington-park, Notting-hill. * 

♦Camden, George Charles, Marquis, K.G., D.C.L., M.A. 13, Connaugkt-place, 
Hyde-pari ; Wildemess-park, Secenoaks, Kent ; and Bayham-abbeg, Sussex. 
150*Campb€ll, James, Esq. 

♦Campbell, James, Esq., Jnn., M,R.i. Hampton Court-green. 

♦Cardwell, Right Hon. Edward, M.p. 74, Eaton-square. 

♦Cartwright, Samuel, Esq., F.R.8., FAA. 32, Old Barlington-street ; and 
Nixell’s-house, Tonbridge. 

♦Chadwick, Hugo Mavesyn, Esq. New Hall, near Sutton-Coldfeld. 

Chapman, John, Esq. 124, Pall Mall; and Leadenhall-street, 

♦Chapman, Capt. John James, R.A. Atheneeum Club ; and Adelaide-sq., Bedford. 
Chai-ters, Major Samuel, 8.A. Athenteum Club ; and 3, Bedford-street, James- 
square, Bath. 

Cheshire, Edwai-d, Esq. Conservative Club, St, James’ s-street. 

♦Chesney, Major-General Francis Rawdon, R.A., D.C.b., F.R8. Athenaum Club; 
and B dlyardle, Kilkeel, Down, Ireland. 
i6o Childers, John Walbanke, Esq. Cantley Hall, near Doncaster, 

Christmas, Rev. H., M.A., D.C.L., F.E.S., f.s.a. 30, Manor-street, Clapham. 
Christy, Henry, Esq. Woodbines, near Kingston, Surrey, 

♦Church, John Wm., Esq., b.a. United University Club ; and Woodside, Hatfield, 
♦Church, W. H., Esq. 

Churchill, Lord Alfred. 6, Bury-street, St. James’s; and 12, Upper Belgrave- 
street, Belgrave-square. 

Churchill, Charles, Esq., Merchant. 4, Upper Hamiltan-terrace, St. John’s Wood. 
Clarendon, George William, Earl of, K.G., G.c.B. 1, Grosvenor-crescent ; The 
Grove, Watford, Herts ; and Hindon, Wilts. 

Clark, Daniel, Esq. 49, Milner-square, Islington. 

♦Clark, Sir James, Bart., m.d., f.b.s.. Physician to the Queen. 22 b. Brook-street. 
170 Clark, Rev. Samuel, M.A. Principal of the Training College, Battersea. 

♦Clarke, Sir Chas. Mansfield, Bart., m.d., F.B.S. Wiggintonrlodge, Tamaorth, 

• Staffordshire. 

Clarke, Rev. W. B., m.a. Sydney, New South Wales. 

♦Clavering, Sir William Aloysius, Bart. United University Club, Pall-Mall East- 
♦Clerk, Rt. Hon. Sir George, Bart,, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c. Clifton; and Pen- 
nicuik^house, Edinburgh. 

Clive, Rev. Archer. Whitfield, Hereford. 

Clowes, George, Esq. Stamford-street, Blackfriars ; and hi, Russell-square. 
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* Clowes, William, Esq. Stamford-^reet, Black friar s ; and Garretts, Bansteadf 
Surrey. 

Cobbold, John Chevallier, Esq., M.P. Athenaum Club ; 23, Suffolk-street ; 
Ipswich, Suffolk. 

♦Cocks, Reginald S. T., Esq. 43, Charing-cross. 
i8o Colchester, Charles, Lord, Rear-Admiral, D.c.L. 34, Berkeley-square ; amd 
Kidhrooke, Sussex. 

Cole, John Griffith, Esq., m.a., m.R.i. 8, Charles^street, Berkeley-square. 
♦Colehrooke, Sir Thomas Edward, Bart., f.r.a.s. 18, Park-lane. 

Colehrooke, Major-General Sir Wm., M.G., C.B., K.ii., f,r.a.s. Gov, and Com.- 
in- Chief of Windward and Leeward Islands. 

Coleman, Everard Home, Esq., F.R.A.S. Registry and Record Office, Adelaide- 
place, London Bridge. 

Coles, Charles, jun.. Esq. 86, Great Tower-street, 

♦Collett, William Rickford, Esq, 

Collinson, Captain Richard, C.B., B.N. Boldon, Gateshead, Northumberland, 
Colquhoun, Patrick de, Esq., ll.d., m.a. 3, Hare-court, Inner Temple, 
♦Conyheare, the Very Rev. William Daniel, Dean of Llandaff, m.a., f.R.S. 
Deanery, Llandaff, 

iqo^Cook, James, Esq. 40, Mincing-lane ; and Brooklands, Blackheath Park, 
Cooke, John George, Esq. 2, Upper Grosvenor-street. 

Cooke, Robert, Esq. 50, Albemarle-street ; and 38, Nottingham-pl,, New Road, 
Cooley, William Desborough, Esq. 33, King-street, ffolbom, ^ 

♦Cooper, Capt. D. S., 1st Royal Regt. Army and Navy Club. 

Cooper, Captain Edward, Grenadier Guards, 6, Charles-street, Berkeley-square. 
Coote, Charles Chidley, Esq. Mount-Coote, Limerick, Ireland, 

Copley, Sir Joseph William, Bart, Sprothorough, Doncaster, 

♦Corrance, Frederick, Esq. Parkham-hall, Framlingham, Suffolk, 

Costerton, John C., Esq, Canton. 

200 *Cosway, William Halliday, Esq. 32 a. Mount-street. 

Cowley, Norman, Esq. 4, Montagu-place, Montagu-square, 

Cox, Dr. Travers. Fulham. 

♦Cracroft, Captain Peter, R.N. 

Craufurd, Captain Frederic A, B,, R.N, Army and Navy Club. 

♦Craufurd, Captain Henry W'., b,n. 

Crawford, James, Esq. ^/v^sa, Turkey. 

Crawford, Robert Wigram, Esq. 71, Old Broad-street, City, 

Crawfiird, John, Esq., f.r.s. Athenwum Club; and 4, Eaton-place W^st. 
♦Creswell, Commander Gurney, r.n. Lynn, Norfolk, * 

210 Croker, T. F. Dillon, Esq. Strand, 

Crowdy, James, Esq. 17, Sergeants* -inn ; and 1, Randolph-rd,,Maida HillWest, 
♦Cubitt, Sir William, f.r.s,, c.E. 19, Great George-street, Westminster; and 
Clapham-common, Surrey, 

♦Cubitt, Alderman William, M.P. Graffs-inn-road; and 21^ Abchurch-lane, City. 
Gumming, Alexander, Esq., m.d., Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals. Army and Nofy 
Club. • 
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Gumming, William F., Esq., M.D, Athenosum Clvb; and Ath^l^escenty 
Edinburgh. 

♦Cunard, Edward, Esq. New York. 

Cunard, Samuel, Esq. Howckw^s Hotel, St. James* s-street. * 

♦Cunningham, George Godfrey, Esq. Windermere, Westmoreland. 

Cunningham, John Wm., Esq., Sec. King^s College. SomersetJiouse ; and Harrotr, 
220 Cunynghame, Major-General Arthur Aug. T. United Service Club. 

♦Cursetjee, Manockjee, Esq., f.r,s.n.a. VUla-Byculla, Bombay. 

♦Curtis, Timothy, Esq. ^ 

Daniell, James Nugent, Esq. Esher, Surrey. 

♦Daniell, William Freeman, Esq., m.d., f.L,S. 17, Charles-street, St. James*s-sq, 

♦Darwin, Charles, Esq., M.A., V.P.R.S. Athenceum Club ; and Down, near 
Bromley, Kent. 

Davis, Rev. Nathaniel. Tunis. 

Davis, Sir John Francis, Bart., K.C.B., r.R.s., F.R.S.N.A. Atheneeum Club ; 
and Hollywood, near Bristol, Gloucestershire. 

♦Dawnay, the Hon. Payan. Beningborough^hall, Yorkshire. 

♦Dawson, Lieut.-Col. R. K., r.e. Copyhold Enclosure and Tithe Commission, 
3, St. James" S'Sqnare. 

330 Day, Frederick S., Esq. Nantwich Grammar School, Cheshire. 

De Boiaville, Chev. Alexander, K.L.H. 3, HoUandderrace, Maidstone, Kent, 

De Crespigny, Lieut. C. A. C., B.N. 8, ConnaitghUplace, Hyde-park. 

De Gex, William Francis, Esq. 14, Saffolk-street, Pall Mall. 

♦De Grey, Thomas Philip, Earl, f.S.a., f.r.a.s. 4, St. James* s-square ; Newby- 
hall, Boroughbridge ; and West-park, Silsoe, Beds. 

De la Rue, William Frederick, Esq. 108, Bunhill-row. 

♦Denison, His Excellency Sir William Thomas, Lieut.-Col. R.E., F.R.S. Gooemor- 
General of Australia. 

Denman, Capt. the Hon. Joseph, r.n, 17, Eaton-terrace ; H.M. Yacht, 
Portsmouth. 

♦Derby, Edward Geofirey, Earl of, P.C., F.L.s. 23, St. James’ s-$quare ; and 
Knowsley-park, Prescott, Lancashire. 

De Roos, Captain the Hon. J. F. Frederick, r.n., f.b.s. 122, Piccadilly. 
I40*DeTanr, Alexander, Esq. 2, Aveniie-road, Pegent’s-parh. 

Devoy, William, Esq., Banister-at-Law. 5, Waterloo-place ; and Woodlands, 
Baimet, Hei'ts. * 

Dickinson, Major-Gen. Thomas, Bom.Eng., F.R.A.S. Lower T^-hid, Norwood. 

♦Dickinson, Francis Henry, Esq., F.s.A. 8, Upper Harley-street ; and King- 
• Weston-park, Somerset, 

Dickinson, John, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 39, Upper Brook-street, and Aibotfs- 
hill, Hemel- Hempstead. 

Dickinson, John, Esq., jun. 12, Clarence Chamhers, Haymarket ; and AbboWs- 
hill. Hi mel- Hempstead. 

♦Dickinson, Sebastian Stewart, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Broim’s-hill, Stroud, 

Gloucestershire. 

r Dickson, Peter, Esq. 28, Upfer Brook-street. 
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^ *Dilke, Charles Wentworth, Esq. 76, Sloane-street. 

*Dilke, Charles Wentworth, Esq., jiin. 76, Sloane-street. 

250 Dillon, the Hon. Arthur. 17, Chirges-street. , 

♦Dirett, Edward, Esq.,5i.p. 07 ,Eaton-square ; and Bystock, near Exmoiit/i, Devon. 
Diion, Wm. Hepworth, Esq.,F.S.A. Essex Villa, Queen’ s-road, St. John’ s-icoo<X. 
*Dodd, George, Esq., F.S.A. 9, Grosvenor-place. 

Dodson, John George, Esq. 6, Senmore-place, Park-lane. 

*Dollond, George, Esq. St. PaitVs Churchyard. 

Domville, William T., Esq., R.N., M.D. Army and Navy Club. 

Donaldson, Rer. J. W., d.d., f.r.a.s. Athemeam Club. 

Donaldson, Stuart, Esq. Sydney, Australia. 

Donkin, Hemy, Esq. 6, Parayon, Kent-road. 

260 Dover, John William, Esq. 124, Pcuchurch-street. 

Douglas, Sir George, Bart. Spriny’.‘.ood-p<irk, l.o.rburghshire. 

Dower, John, Esq. 6, Cionmimj-place, Pentomille. 

Doyle, Sir Francis Hastings C., Bart. 12, Great Cumberland-placc, Hyde-park. 
*Drach, Solomon Moses, Esq., F R..\.s. 23, Walpole-street, King’s-road, Chelsea. 
Draper, George, Esq. 3, Cambridge-place, Regent' s-park. 

Drummond, Major-General John. The Boyce, Dymock, Gloucestershire. 

Drury, Commander Byron, R.N. Harrow. 

*Du Cane, Major Francis, R.E. 

*Ducie, Henry John, Earl of, F.R.s. Spring-park, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
270*Duckett, Sir George, Bart., P.E.S., &c. Bishop’s Stortford, Herts.^ 

Dukinfield, Hev. Sir Henry R., Bart. 33, Eaton-place ; a7id Stanlake-house, Berks, 
*Dimdas, Right Hon. Sir David, Q.c, 13, Kinff s-Bench-walk, Temple; and 
Ochtertyre, co, Perth. 

*Dundas, Rear- .Admiral the Hon. Sir Richard Saunders, k.c.b. H.3I.S. ‘ Duke 
of Wellington! Mediterranean, 

Dunlop, A. Giaham, Esq. Wyndham Club; and 7, St. Helen’s Place. 
*Dunraven, Edwin Richard, Earl of, F.R.S. Adare-manor, Limerick ; and 
Dunraven-castle, G lamorgansh ire. 

Duprat, Chevalier Alfiedo. H M.F. Arbitrator, Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 
D’Urban, Colonel W. J. Deputy Quartermaster-General, Canada. 


Eardley-Wilmot, Capt. A. P., R.N. H.MJ?. *Sphi7ix,’ Mediterranean. 
Eardley-1\ ilmot, Lt.-Col. F., R.A. Dii'ector of the Cannon Foundries, Woolwich' 
28o*Ebrington, Hugh, Viscount, M.p. 17, Bindon-street ; and Castle-hill, South 
Molton, Devon. 

Edwards, Henry, Esq. 1, Bishopsgate-street. * 

Egerton, Captain the Hon. Francis, R.N. Bridgewater-house. 

Eiffe, Henri Christopher, Esq. 6, Brompton-grove. 

Ellenborough, Edward, Earl of, G.c.B. IDS, Eatrm-sqnare ; and Southam-house, 
near Cheltenham. * 

*Ellesmere, George Granville Francis, Eail of, &c. &c., Bridgewater-house, 
Clevelaiul-squarc. 
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• *EUiott, Rer. Charles BoUean, M.A., 47, Portland-place ; and Tatting- 

stone, Suffolk. 

tElliott, Christopher, Esq., M.D. Colombo, Ceylon. 

Ellis, John Utlay, Esq. 13, Craoen Hill Gardens, Bayswater. ^ 

♦Elphinstone, the Hon. Mount-Stiiart, P.R.A.S., P.E.S.N.A. Athenceum. Club; and 
Waterloo Hotel, Jennyn-street. 

290 f Enderby, Charles, Esq,, F.R.S., F.l,,s. 13, Great St. Helen s. 

Entwisle, John, Esq. 1, Bussell-square. 

Erskine, Captain John Elphinstone, b.n. H.M.S. ‘ Orion;’ and Cardross, 
Stirling, N. B. 

Espinasse, Capt. J. W., 12th Regt. Mauritius. 

Evans, Rev, Charles, Bugby. 

Evans, Frederic J., Esq, Adiniraltg; and 4, Wellington-terrace, Charlton, 
Blackheath. 

♦Evans, Capt, George, R.N, 5, Neic-street, Spring-gardens; and Englefield- 
green, Chertseij. 

♦Evans, W, Esq, 

♦Evelvn, William J,, Esq,, M.P,, F, 8 ,A. Hllis’s Hotel, St. James’ s-street ; and 
Wotton-house, near Dorking. 

♦Everest, Col, Geo,, Bengal Art,, F,B,s., &c, 10, Westboume-street, Hyde-park. 

300 ^Everett, James, Esq, 

Ewer, Walter, Esq., F.E.S., F.t.s. 8, Portland-place. 

Ewing, J. D. Crum, Esq. 7, Cork-street, Burlington Gardens. 

fEyre, Major Vincent. Athenavun Club; and India. 
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Faddy, Lieutenant-Colonel P. P., B.A. Wooluiich. 

Fagan, Lieut.-Col. C. G. 65, Comhill, City. 

Fairholme, Lieutenant Charles, K.N. H.3IH. ‘ Megara.’ 

Fairholme, George Knight, Esq. Union Club. 

Falconer, Thomas, Esq. Usk, Monmouthshire. 

•Fanshawe, Capt. E. G., R.S. H.M.S. ‘ Centurion;’ ^ 27, Rutland-gate, Hyde-park. 
3 10 Farmer, William Francis Gamul, Esq. Nonsuch-park, Surrey. 

•Fayrer, John, Esq., M.D., Hon. E, India Company's Service. Lucknow. 
♦Fellows, Sir Charles. 4, Montagu-place, Bussell-square ; Cowes, Isle of Wight ; 
and Beeston, Nottinghamshire, 

Ferguson, Rev. Robert, LL.D,, p.sji, St. Alban’s Villa, Byde, Isle of Wight. 
Ferguson, William, Esq. 31, Torrington-square. 

♦Fergusson, James, Esq., F.B.A.S. 20, langhamplace. 

Findlay, Alexander, Esq. 4, Quality-court, Chancery -lane ; and Hayes, Bent. 
Findlay, ,^lei. George, Esq. 4, Qmlity-court, Chancery-lane. 

♦Fitton, Wm. Henry, Esq., M.D., f.r,s., f.l.s. Athenmm Club; and Sussex- 
gardens, Hyde-park. 

FiU-Roy, Rear-Admiral Robert, p.r.s. Athenceum Club ; and 38, Onslowsq., 
Brompfon. 

320 Fitawilliam, Charles William, Earl, p.Rs., f.s,a. Mortimer-house, Halkin-st. ; 
Milton, near Peterborough ; a^Wentworth-house, near Rotherham, Yorkshire. 
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^Fleming, Rer. Francis, Sec. to Soc. for Promoting Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
79, Pall Mall. 

Forrester, Joseph J., Esq., F.8.A. 24, Clutched Friars, City ; and Oporto, • 

, Forster, Rev. Charles, b.d. Stisted Rectory, Essex. 

♦Forster, William Edward, Esq. 

f Forsyth, Commander Charles Codrington, R.N. H.M.S, ^Hornet,* China Station^ 
♦Fowler, Robert N., Esq., m.a. 50, Comhill; and Tottenham. 

♦Fowler, Rear-Admiral Robert M. Walliscote^koiise, Panyhoume. 

♦Fox, Lieut.-Gen. Charles R. Travellers* Club ; and 1, Addison-road, Kensiiujton. 
Fox, Sir Charles, C.E., F.n.A.s. 8, Neic-street, Spriny-yardcns ; and Far- 
quhar-house, Hoimsey-lane, Hijhyate. 

330 Fraser, Charles, Esq. 38, Conduit -street. 

Fraser, Major-General John, n.E. Deputy Qmrtcnn'tster-General, Ceylon. 
Fremantle, Rt. Hon, Sir Thomas F., Bait. 4, Upper Eccleston-strcet, Delyrarc-sq. 
French, Dr. James, c.n. Inspector-General of Hospitals, Graham's Hotel, 
Edinburgh. 

Frere, Bartle J. L., Esq. 45, Dedford^square. 

♦Frere, George, Esq., jun. Cape of Good Hope ; and 45, Bcdford’sqnare. 

♦Frere, Rev. Temple. Cloisters, Westminster. 

Frere, William Edw., Esq., F.R.A.S. Bombay ; and 45, Bcdford-sqiuire, 
Freshfield, James William, Esq., M.P., f.R.S. 6, Devonshire-place, Portland- 
place ; and Manor-place, Betchicorth, Surrey. 

Frith, John Griffith, Esq. 13, Wimpolc-strect ; and 11, Fidars, City. 

340 Fuller, J., Esq. Stevens* Hotel, Bond-street. 

♦Gabriel, Edmund, Esq. H.MJs Arbitrator, St. Paul de Loando; and 
1, James-street, Adelphi. 

♦Gage, Admiral Sir William Hall, K.c.B. Arthur*s Club; and Thurston 

Cottage, Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk. 

♦Galloway, John James, Esq. Survey Department, Sydney, 

♦Galton, Capt. Douglas, r,b. 12, Chester-street, Grosvenor-place. 

♦Galton, Francis, Esq. 5$, Victoria-street, Westminster ; and 5, Bertie-teiTUce, ♦ 
Leamington, 

♦Gammell, Andrew, Esq. Drumtochty, Kincardineshve, N.B. 

♦Garry, Nicholas, Esq., F,H.S. Esher, near Claremont, Surrey. 

Ga.scoigne, Capt, Ceylon Rifles. Athen<eitm Club. 

♦Gawler, Colonel Geoi^e, k.h. United Service Club; and 4, West CotUujes, 
Cotres, Isle of Wiyht. 

350^Gibbes, Charles, Esq., m.r. 1. 24, Cavendisk-sq^ptre. 

Gifford, George, Earl of. 2, Wilton-street, Grosvenor-place. * 

Gillespie, Alexander, Esq. 3, Billiter-squai'e, City ; and 38, GordUm-square. 
Gisborne, Lionel, Esq., C.E. 6, Duke-street, Adelphi. 

Gladdish, William, Esq. Cliff-cottage, near Gravesend. ^ 

♦Gladstone, William, Esq. Old Broad-street, City. 

Glen, Joseph, Esq., M.D., Mem. Gcogr, Soc, of Bombay. Oriental Club. 

Goderich, George Frederick, Viscount^M.r. 1, Carlton-gardens. • 
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Goldsmidt, Sir Isaac Lyon, Bart., F.R.S., r.S.A. Park Lodge, Befenfs-farh ; 
and The Wick^ Brighton. 

Gordon, Alexander, Esq., C.E, 22, FMyer-street, Whitehall. 

36o*Goidon, Colonel the Honoumble Alexander Hamilton, C.B., Deputy Qnarter- 
master-Genei al. Argyll-ho^tse. 

Gordon, Harry George, Esq. 1, Clifton'^place, Hyde-park~gardens ; andKillie- 
chassi, Dan'ield, Perthshire. 

Gordon, James Wilkinson, Esq. Agent, Theodore Martin, Esq., 10, New 
Palace Yard. 

Gordon, Rear-Admiral the Honoumble John. 13, Queen Anne^street. § 

Gordon, Captain Robert, r.n. United Service Club. 

Gore, Montagu, Esq. 20, South Andley^strcet. 

Gore, Richard Thomas, Es^j, 6, Queen-square, Bath, 

Gorman, John, Esq., m.d. Mark-lane, City ; and Port St. Mary, Spain 
Gould, Captain Francis A., r.e. 

Gould, John, Esq., f.r.s., f.l.s. 20, Broad-street, Golden-square, 

*Gowen, James Robert, Esq. IVeasurer of the fforticultnral Society. 187a, 
Piccadilly. 

370*Grace, Rear-Admiral Percy. 60, Green-street, Grosvenor-square, 

’•Graham, the Right Hon. sir James Robeit George, Bart., ii.p,, F.B.S., &c. 

46, Groscenor-place ; and Netherby, near Carlisle, 

*Grar, John Edw., Esq., PH. D., F.R.S., V.P.Z.S. and L.s., PR. B.s. British Museum. 
Greene, Thomas, Esq., m.p. 19, Duke-street, Westminster ; Sly'ne, Lancaster; 

and Whittington-hall, near Burton, Westmoy’ehnd, 

Grenfell, Rirersdale \V., Esq. 27, Upper Thames-street. 

•Gresswell, Rev. Richard, m.a., F.R.S. Worcester College, Oxford, 

Greville, Algernon, Esq. Travellers* Club, 

♦Grey, Sir George, k.C.b. Governor ^ Commander-in- Chief, Cape of Good Hope. 
♦Grey, Ralph William, Esq., M.p, 47, Belgrave-sq.; and Chipchase-castle, Hexham, 
Griffith, George Reelard, Esq. 80, Westhonnxe-terrace, Hyde-park, 

380 Griffith, John, Esq. 16, Finshury-placc, South. 

Griffith, Richard Clewin, Esq. 10, Gower-street. 

Grindrod, R, B,, Esq,, M.D., LB.D., F.I..S,, &c. Townsend-house, Mahem, 
Gnmeisen, Charles Lewis, Esq. 16, Surrey-street, Strand. 

♦Gurney, Hudson, Lsq„ F.R.S., f.s.a., F.R.s.N.A. St. James* s-square ; and 

Kcsicick-hall, near Norwich. 

♦Haddington, Ihomas, Earl of, K.r., F.R.s. 43, Berkeley-square ; and Tyning- 
hame-housc, Presfonkirk, Haddingtonshire, 

, *Halfoid, the Lev, Thomas, m.a. 2, Hanacer-square ; Laleham, Middlesex; 
and Ontwell, NorffJk. 

♦Halkett, Rev. Dunbar S. Little Bookham, Surrey. 

♦Halkett, Lieut. Peter A., r.n. Wyndhnm Club. 

Hall, Ckiptain William Hutcheson, r.n., f.r.s. United Service Club; H.M.S. 
‘ Blenheim f nnd Shipt)OHme Lodge, Tunbridge. 

390 Hailam, Henry, E-q., Trust. Brit. Mus., m.a., f.r.s., v,p.s.a., F.R.A.S., 

^ F.R.c-.N.A,, M. fi. Inst. #14, Wdton-crescent ; and Pickhurst, Hayes, Kent. 
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. Halloran, Alfied L., Master E-Jf. Coast Gmrd, Polperra, war Zishettrd. 
^Hamilton, Capt. Henry G., E.N. 71, Eccleston-sqaare. 

Hamilton, Terrick, Esq. 121, Park-street, Grosvenor-sqiiare. ^ 

Hamilton, Rear-Admiral William Alexander Baillie. Macartney House, 
Blackheath, 

Hamilton, V/m. John, Esq., F.E.S. 23, Chesham-place. 

*Hamilton, William Richard, Esq., Tiust. Brit. Mns,, F.E.S., F.S.A., v.r.u.s.i?., 
&c. 12, Bulton~rou\ 

Hammersley, Charles, Esq. 25, Park-crescent, PortlaiiJ-place. 

*Hand, Captain George S., R.x. United PeiTice Club; and H.M.8. ^ Sampsond 
Hankey, Thomson, Esq., M.P. 45, Portlaml-place . 

400*Hanmer, Sir John, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 59, Uaton-phice ; aitd Ilanmer-hutl 
and Bettisfield-parh, Fiintshire. 

♦Harcourt, Egerton, Esq. Athcnamn Club; and 5, Carlton-ijardens. 

Harcourt, Rear-.ldrairal Octavius Vernon. 29, Uevonshire-phice, Portland- 
place ; and Sainton-park, Bednle, Yor/ts/dre. 

‘Harding, Major-Gen. George Judd, c.B. Lief. -Governor of Giternsey. 

Hardy, Peter, Esq., F.R.S. 36, Brvnsuioh-sqnare, 

Harrington, Edward J., Esq. 169, Ke'.e Bond-.street. 

‘Harriott, Colonel T. G., R. Stafl' Corps. Tirickcnlinm, 

Harris, Captain the Hon. Edw. A. J., R.K. H.B.if.’s Consul for Chile. 

Harris, the Hon. and Rev. C. A. Woodjield, Soofhnmptm. 

Harris, George Frederick, Esq., m.a. Hat'rorc-park, Middlesex. 

410 Hamson, George Marsh, Esq. 10, Lansdoane-road Villas, Hottinij-hilh 

Harrowby, Dudley, Earl of. 39, Groscenor-sqmre ; Sandon-house, Lichfetd ; 
and Norton, Gloucestershire. 

‘Hartland, Frederick D., Esq., F.S..A., &c. The Oaklands, near Cheltenham. 
Haiwey, W. .S., Esq., R.x. Oinmanneij and Co., Charing-cross. 

Hawkins, Bisset, Esq., M.D., F.it.s., r.s.s. 29, Upper Earle g-street ; and 
Best Court, Wokingham, Berks. 

‘Hawkins, John, Esq. 

Hawtrey, Rev. Dr. Edward Craven, D.i>., F.s..v. Eton College. 

‘Hay, Capt. J. C. Dalrymple, r.n, H.Jf.S. * Hannib.tif Mediterranean. 24, 
Prince' s-gate, Hyde-park, South. 

•Hay, Robert Wm., Esq., F.R.S,, F.S.A., &c. Blechynden-terrace, Southampton. 
Hayward, Robei't Newton, Esq. Porchester-villa, Grange-loan, Edinhurgh. 

420 Heath, J. Benjamin, Esq., F.R.s,, F.s. A., Consul for Sardinia. HQ, Eussell-sqiutre. 
Henderson, Andrew, Esq. 21, Cambridye-street, Hyde-pnrk-sq)iare. 
‘Henderson, James, Esq. Littleirood-park, Forbes, Aberdeenshire. 
fHenderaon, John, Esq. Valparaiso. * 

Henderson, William, Esq. 5, Stanhope-street, Hyde -park-gardens. 

‘Heneage, Edward, Esq. 14, William-street, Loundes-square. 

‘Henry, Wm. Chas., Esq., M.D., F.R.S. Haffield, near J.edbury, Herifordshire _ 
‘Herbert, Jacob, Esq. Trmitg-ho’ise, Tower-hill. 

Herbert, Right Hon. Sidney, M.p. 49, Belgrare-squarc ; find Wilton-kousc, Wills. 

• * 
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♦Herbert, Sir Thomas, M.P., K.C.B., Bear-Admiral. 74, Cadogan-]gface ; and 
Tore Cottage, Killamey, Ireland. 

430 Herd, Captain D. J. 2, Nortmy-house, Limehcnm. 

Hessey, James Augustus, Esq. Drightstone, Isle of Wight. , 

Hewitt, James, Esq. Lecturer in Battersea TndniTig College. 

♦Heywood, James, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A. Atherueum Club ; 5, Eaton-place ; 

and The Headlands, Brestwich, near Manchester, 

Hickey, Edwin, Esq. Sydney. 

Hill, Arthur Bowdler, Esq. Southfield, Clapham-parh. 

Hill, Lieut.-Colonel Stephen J. Army and Navy Club; and Governor and 
Commander-in~ Chief, Sierra Leone. 

♦Hindmarsh, Frederick, Esq. 17, Bucklershury. 

Hobbs, J. S., Esq. 157, Leadenhallstreet, City, 

•Hobbs, IVm. Geo. Ed. Master of Grammar School, Wareside, near Ware. 

440 Hobhouse, Henry Willi.-im, Esq. 28, South-street, Park-lane. 

♦Hotlgkin, Thomas, Esq,, M.n, 35, Bedford-square, 

Hogg, James, Esq., Jun. 18, St. Andrew's Square, Edinburgh. 

Hogg, John, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., f,l.s., Foreign Sec, K. Soc, of Literature* 
8 , Sergeants' Inn, Temple; and Norton-house, Stockton-upon-Tees. 

* Holford, R. S., Esq. Dorchester-house, Park-lane. 

Holland, Sir Heniy, Bart., m.d,, f.b,s. 25, Lower Brook-street. 

Holman, J, Baptiste, Esq. 4, Exchange-buddings, Comhill. 

•Holmes, James, Esq. 4, New Ormond-street, Queen-square, 

• •Holroyd, Arthur Todd, Esq., m.d„ p.l.s. Athenamm Club, 

•Hooker, Sir \Vm. Jackson, k.h., ph. d., i,l.d., f.r.s., f.s.a., f.l.s., &e. 
West-park, New. 

450*Hope, Alei. James Beresford, Esq. 1, Connaught-place, Hyde-park; and 
Bedgebury-park, Hurst-green, Kent, 

Hoskins, George Alex., Esq. 10, Gloucester-square, Hyde-park. 

Horell, William Hilton, Esq. Florence. 

Howard, Sir Ralph, Bart. 17, Belgrave-sqmre ; and Bushy-park, Wicklow. 
•Hubbard, J. Gellibrand, Esq. 24, PrinePs-gate, Hyde-park, South. 

Hughes, William, Esq. 13, Patemoster-row. 

•Hume, Edmund Kent, Esq. 

Hunt, Zacharius Daniel, Esq. Aylesbui-y. 

Hyde, James BarUet, Esq. Conservative Club ; and Apley, Hyde, Isle of Wight. 

Hill, Benjamin, Esq. 2, Craven-hill-gardens, Bayswater, 

460 Illingworth, Richard Stonhewer, Esq. 9, Norfolk-crescent, Hydepark. 

• ♦Imray, James, Esq., Jun, 102, Minories ; and Manor-park, Streathnm. 
Inglefield, Captain Edward A.. e.s., f.r.s. 58, Cambridge-street, Hyde-park. 

Jagram Hughes Francis, Esq. University Club; and Totes-omrt, Mereworth, 
Mavidone. 

Inskip, Kev. Kobert Mills, 8, BoofCs-plaaet Plymouth. 

•Irby, Frederick, Esq. Athenarum Club. 

Ining, Thomas, Esq. 9, Norl.a^-place, Notting-hill. 
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Jackson, William, Esq. 47, SusseJl-square. 

Jackson, William, Esq., M.p. 25, Caatbridge-square, Hgde-park. 

Jellicoe, Charles, Esq. 5, Wimpole-street. 

^470 Jenkins, Capt. Griffith, i.N. India. 

♦Jenkins, R. Castle, Esq. 

Jenkyn, Rev. Thomas Williams, D.D. Rochester. 

Jennings, John, Esq., P.S.3. 20, New Ormond-street, Queen-sqnare. * 

♦Jennings, William, Esq., M.A. 13, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

Jerris, Lieut.-Col. Thomas Best, e.t.c. Eng., f.r.s., f.l.s. Athcnaum Club. 
Johnson, John Hugh, Esq. 35, Constitution-street, Leith, Edinburgh. 

Johnston, Alex. Keith, Esq., P.R.S.E., Hon. Mem. Berl. Geog. Soc., etc. March- 
Itall park; and i, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 

Johnston, A. R., Esq. Athenaum Club; and 25, Mount-street. 

Johnstone, Sir John Vanden Bempde, Bart., m.p., d.c.l. 27, Grosecnor-square ; 
and Hackness-hall, near Scarborough. 

480 Jones, Major-General Sir Harry David, P..E., K.C.B. 

♦Jones, William H., Esq., F.n.s. 4, Rujpcrt-street. 
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♦Kalergi, John, Esq., M.R.t. 23, Montagu-square. 

Kane, Major Fred. A. C., 15th Regt. Bombay N." I. Junior United Service Club. 
♦Kellett, Commodore Henry, b.n., c.b. Clonmell, Ireland; and JI.M.S. ‘ Ter- 
magant,’ North America and West Indies. 
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76 o*Smyth, Captain William, r.n. Parkstone, near Poole, Dorset. 

♦Smyth, Rear-Admiral William Henry, K.S.F., d.c.l., fjs.s., V.P.s.a., f.r.a.s,^ 
Hon. M R.I.A., Corr. Inst. Fr., &c. &c. Athenoeum Club ; and St. John' sAodye, 
near Aylesbury, Bucks. 
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NAMES OF INDIVIDUALS TO WHOM THE ROYAL PREMIUM 
HAS BEEN AWARDED. 


. 1831. — Mr. Richabd Lak’dxb, for the discovery of the course of the River 
Niger or Quorra, and its outlet in the Gulf of Benin. 

1 832. — Mr. John Biscoe, for the discovery of the land now named “ Enderby 

Land ” and “ Graham Land,” in the Antarctic Ocean. 

1833. — Captain Sir John Ross, b.n., for discovery in the Arctic Regions of 

America. ^ 

1834. — Sir Ai.exasbeb Buenes, for the navigation of the River Indus, and a 

journey by Balkh and Bokhara, across Central Asia. 

1835. — Captain Sir Geobge Back, b.n., for the discovery of the Great Fish 

River, and its navigation to the sea on the Arctic Coast of America. 

1836. — Captain Robebt FitzRov, b.n., for the survey of the shores of Pata- 

gonia, Chile, and Peru, in South America. 

1837. — Colonel Chesnev, e.a., for the general conduct of the “Euphrates 

Expedition” in 1835-6, and for accessions to the geography of 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and the Delta of Susiana. 

1838. — Mr. Thomas Simpson — ^Founder’s Medal — for the discovery and 

tracing, in 1837 and 1838, of about 300 miles of the Arctic shores 
of America. 

Dr. Edwabd Rcppell— Patron’s Medal—for his travels and re- 
searches in Nubia, Kordofan, Arabia, and Abyssima. 

1839. — Col. H. C. Rawlinsos, e.i.c.— Founder’s Medal — for his travels 
, • and researches in Susiana and Persian Kurdistdn, and for the light 

thrown by him on the comparative geography of Western Asia. 
Sir R. H. ScHOMBCBGK — Patron’s Medal — for his travels and re- 
searches during the years 1835-9 in the colony of British Guayana, 
and in the adjacent parts of South America. 

1840. — Lieut. Rapes, b.n.— Founder’s Medal—for the publication of his woric 

on “ Navigation and Nautical Astronomy.” 

Lieut. John Wood, i.n. — P atron’s Medal — for his survey of the Indus 

and re-discovery of the source of the River Oxus. ' 

1841. — Captmn Sir James Clabk Ross, B.N.-^Founder’s Medal— for his dis- 

coveries in the Antarctic Ocean. 


® York-Patron’s Medal-for his work 

entitled Biblical Researches in Palestine.” 

1842.-Mr.J^DWABD John ErBE-Founder’s Medal-for his explorations in 


» Patron’s Medal-for his survey in 

Palestine, and levels across the country to the Dead Sea ^ 

1843.-Mn_W. J. HAMiETON-Founder’s Medal-for his researches in Asia 

hi. -po*., 
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1845. — Count P. E. db Stbzelecki — Founder’s Medal — for his exploratioil^ 

and discoveries in the South-Eastern portion of Australia, and jn Van 
* Diemen’s Land. 

Professor A. Th. MinnEKDOBFr — Patron’s Medal — for his extensive 

explorations and discoveries in Northern and Eastern Siberia. . 

1846. — Captain Cbaki.es Stbkt — Founder’s Medal — for his various and 

extensive explorations in Australia. 

Dr. Ludwig Leichhardt — Patron’s Medal — for a journey performed 

from Moreton Bay to Port Essington. . 

1847. — Sir James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak and Governor of Labuan — 

Founder’s Medal — for his expedition to Borneo. 

Captain Cbarees Wilkes, u.s.n. — Patron’s Medal — for his Voyage 

of Discovery in the S. Hemisphere and in the Antarctic Regions, in 
the years 1838-42. 

1848. — Austen H. Latard, Esq., d.c.l., m.p. — Founder’s Medal — for his 

contributions to Asiatic geography, researches in Mesopotamia, and 
discoveries of the remains of Nineveh. 

Baron Ch. Hugel — Patron’s Medal — for his explorations of Cash- 

mere and surrounding countries, communicated in his work entitled 
‘ Kashmir und das Reich der Siek.’ 

1849. — Col. John Ch. Fremont — Patron’s Medal — for his successful explo- 

rations of the Rocky Mountains and California ; and for bis numerous 
Discoveries and Astronomical Observations. 

The Rev. David Livingston, of Kolobeng — a Chronometer Watch — 

for his successful explorations of South Africa. 

1850. — Dr. George Wallin, of Finland — ^25 Guineas — for his Travels in 

Arabia. 

——Mr. Thomas Brunner — 25 Guineas — for his Explorations Jn the 
Middle Island of New Zealand. * 

1851. — Dr. John Rae — F ounder’s Medal — for his Survey of Boothia and of 

the Coasts of Wollaston and Victoria Lands. 

Captain Henbt Strachet — Patron’s Medal — for his Surveys in 

Westeni Tibet. 

1852. — Mr. Francis Galton — Founder’s Medal — for his Explorations in 

Southern Africa. 

Commander E. A. Ingletibld, r.n. — Patron’s Medal — for his Survey 

of the Coasts of BafiBn Bay, Smith and Lancaster Sounds. 

1853. — Rear-Admiral William Henbt Smyth — Founder’s Medal — for his 

valuable Surveys in the Mediterranean. 

Captain Robert J. M. M‘Clcre, r.n. — Patron’s Medal — for his 

discovery of the North-West Passage. 

1854. — The Rev. David Livingston, ll.d. — Patron’s Medal — for his 

Explorations in Central Africa. 

Mr.CHARLES J. Andersson— a Set of Surveying Instruments — for his 

Travels in South-Western Africa. 

1855. — Elisha Kent Kane, m.d. — Founder’s Medal — for his discoveries in 

the Polar Regions, • 

— — — Heinbich Barth, Phil. Dr. — Patron’s Medal — for his Explorations 
in Central Africa. 

Corporal J. F. Church, of the Royal Engineers — a Watch and Chain 

— for his scientific observations while attached*to the Mission in 
Central Africa. 
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ACCESSES TO THE LIBRARY AND MAP-ROOM, 

TO MAY, 1856. 


[ W)ten London is the place of publication, the word London is in all cases omitted.^ 


EUROPE. 

Titles of Boohs. Donors. 

Statistic View of the Population, of the Religions and Languages of Europe, &c. 
By E. Bavenstein. 4to. paraph. 1855. The Author. 

Northern. — Handbook for Northern Europe, including Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, and Russia. Part II. (Murray.) Maps and Plans. 8vo. 
1849. John Murrat, Esq. 

Southern.— Frontier Lands of the Christian and Turk ; comprising Travels in 
the Regions of the Lower Danube, in 1850 and 1851. By a British Resi- 
dent of Twenty Years in the East. 2voIs. Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 

1 Purchased. 

Handbook for the Ionian Islands, Greece, Turkey, Asia-Minor and 

(Constantinople, &c. With Index, Maps, and Plans. (Murray.) 8vo. 1840. 
• Dr. Norton Shaw. 

Lighthouses on the North and West Coasts of France, Spain, and 

Portugal ; corrected to January, 185G. 8to. paraph. 1856. 

The Hydrographic Oitice. 
France.— Tableau de Population, de Culture, de Commerce, et de Navieation 
formant, pour I’annee 1852, la suite des Tableaux insdre's dans les Notices 
Statistiques, Colonies Fran^aises. 8 to. Paris, 1855. 

Ministers de ia Marine. 

Vichy , on the Medical Properties of the Mineral Waters of. 8to. paraph. 

1 856. * * * 

GERMANY.-Frankfort.-Einige Worte uberdie Statistik in Allgemeineu nnd fiber 

fcSSt m) a 8„. 

Henry Meidinger. 

Great Britain and Ireeand.— Lights of the British Islands eorr«,.*..A i i 

1856. Edited by Edward Dun%terville,CoraraandeS ™4h ml’ 



“p” srs.ssiX'F.t 

The Ordnance Office. 

of State for the Colonies, exMbitiil^^the^pL*tM ra**’^* Secretary- 
Colonial Possessions (Blue Book). FolL.^ 1852 .^ ^ of H.M.’s 

Lord Colchester, fh.g.s. 
the Year 1856. 8vo. paraph. ^ 1855** and Irish Ports for 

P 1655. The Hydrographic Office. 
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T{tle$ of Books. Donors. • 

Gbjeat Britain and Ireland. — England and Wales, Black’s Picturesque T.ourist 
a*d Road and Railway Guide through. 3rd Edition, 12nio. Edinburgh, 1854. 

Purchased. 

; England, South-West o^ on some Peculiarities of 

the Climate of the, and on the Temperature of its Soils, Springs, and Rivers. 

* By N. Whitley. 8vo. pamph. 1855. The Author. 

London Basin, on some peculiar Features of the 

Water-bearing Strata of the. By P. W. Barlow, f.r.s. With an Abstract 
of the Discussion upon the Paper, by Charles Manby, e.r.s.. Sec. Inst. Civ. ’ 
Eng. 8vo. pamph. 1855. The Author. 

Wales, N. and S., and the Wye, Onwhyn’s Welsh 

Tourist, or New Guide to. 16mo. 1853. Purchased. 

Report of the Meetings of the Citizens of Mon- 
trose, held in 1818 and 1854, relating to Joseph Hume, Esq., m.p., &c. 
8to. pamph. Montrose, 1855. J. B. Husie, Esq. 

Greece. — Pansania Viaggio Istorico della Grecia. Tomes I. to V. inch 4to. 
Rome, 1793. Purchased. 

Portugal. — Boletim e Annacs do Conselho Ultramarino, Nos. 1 to 16. (1 to 8, 
18.54, Feb. to Aug., inch ; and 8 to 16, inch ; Jan. to Sept., inch, 1855.) 4to. 
Lisbon, 1854-55. The Portuguese Government. 

ludice Chronologico das Descobrimentos, e Conquistas dos Portugueze. 

nos paizes ultramarinos desde o principio do Seculo XV. 8vo. Lisbon. 
1841. The Earl of Clarendon, k.g., f.r.g.s. 

Russia. — Bessarabia, Rapport fait sur les Travanx de I’Expddition de Bessarabie 
en 1852, pour terminer les Operations de la Mesure de Fare du Meridien. 
8vo. pamph. St. Petersburg. Prof. Struve, Hon. f.r.g.s. 

Compte-Rendu Annuel. Par le Directenr de I'Observatoire Physique 

Central, A. T. Kupfifer, 1853 and 54. 4to. pamph. St. Petersburg, 1854. 

Du Climat de la Russie. By C. Vessilowsky. 8vo. pamph. a 

M. A. T. Kufffer, Hon. f.r.g.s. 

Positions Geographiqnes determindes en 1847 par le Lt.-Coh Lemm 

dans le Pays des Cosaques du Don, Memoire de M. O. Struve, Chart. 4to. 
pamph. St. Petersburg, 1855. Prof. Struve, Hon. F.R.G.S. 

Russian Shores of the Black Sea in the Autumn of 1852, with a Voyage 

down the Volga, and a Tour through the Country of the Don Cossacks. 
By L. OUphant, f.r.c.8. 4th Edit. Map. 8vo. 1854. The Author. 

Russia on the Black Sea and Sea of Azof; being a Narrative of Tra- 
vels in the Crimea and bordering Provinces, &c. By H. D. Seymour, 
M.P., F.R.G.S. Map, &c. 8to. 1856. The Author. 

Tabellen iiber mittlere Temperatnren im Russischen Reiche. Von C. 

Wesselowsky. 8vo. pamph. M. A. T. Kufffer, Hon. f.r.g.s. 

Scandinavia. — Denmark. Letters on the Sonnd-Dues-Question. I.-VII. 8vo. 
pamph. New York, 1856. Dr. Shaw. 

— Norway. Beretning om Kongeriget’s okonomiske Tilstand. 

1846-50. 4to. Christiania, 1853. 

Beskrivelse til Kartet over den Norske Kyst fra Christiania 

til Idefjorden og Jomfmland med den Tilgraendsende Svenske Kyst indtil 
58° 34' Nordlig Brede. No. 11, A. B. C. 4to. pamph. Christiania,, 18 54. 


til Tongsberg og Torgerso Fyr til Jomfmland. No. 11, A. B. and C. 
3 Nos. 4to. pamph. Christiania, 1853. 

fra Haltenoe til 

Graendsen mod Rnssisk Lapland. Udgivet af Diredtionen for Norges 
Geographiske Opmaaling. Nos. I to 10 inch 4to. pamph. Christiania, 
1836-48. 
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• Titles of Books. Donors. 

ScanOTSAtia. — B eskrivelse til Biartet over den Norske Kyst lira Jomfrnl^Dd 
og Kragero til Arendal. No. 12, A. 4to. paniph. Ckristiania, 1899. 

Das Christiania-Silnrbecken, Chemisch-geognostisch nn- 

, tersucht. By Theodor Kjerulf. 4to. pamph. Christiania, 

Det Kongelige Norske Frederick Unirersiteis A^rs- 

beretning for 1853. 8vo. pamph. Christiania, 1855. 

..• Statistiske Tabeller red kommende Underviisning~ 

TCBsenets Tilstand i Norge red Udgangen af Aaret, 1840. 4to. pamph. 
Christiania, 1843. Dnivebsitt of Cheistiasia. 

Spain. — Notes pour aceompagner le Tableau orographique d’une 'partie de I’Es- 
pagne. By MM. de Vemenil, E. CoUomb, et de Lorifere. 4to. pamph. 
Paris, 1855. 

Note snr les progr^ de la Geologic en Espagne, pendant I’annde 1854. 

By M. de Vemenil, et MM. Collomb et De Loriere. 12mo. pamph. 
Caen, 1855. M. DE Vebnedu.. 

Proyecto de las lineas generates de Navegaeion y de Ferro Carriles en la 

Peninsula Espanola. Por Don Francisco Coello, Corresponding r.B.o.8. 
(2 copies.) 8vo. Madrid, 1855. The AUTHtm. 

SwiTZEBiAND.— Criticism of Mr. Ellis’s New Theory concerning the Route of 
Hannibal. With some Remarks on the Hypothesis of M. Replat. By W. 
J. Law, A.M. F.B.O.8. Map. 8vo. 1855. The Adthob. 

Schweizerische Polytechnische Zeitschrift Vol. I. Parts 1 and 

2. 4to. pamph. 1846. J. M. Ziegleb, Corresponding f.r.c.s. 

Turket. — S ur\-ey of the Turkish Empire, its Government, Finances, and Naval 
Force, State of the Provinces, &c. By W. Elton. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 1799. 

Sir W. C. Treveltan, Bart., f.B.G.8. 

Suggestions for the Improvement of the River Danube, between 

Jsatcha and the Sulina Entrance. With 2 plates. By G. B. Rennie, inn. 
•8vo. pamph. 1856. The Author. 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


Lighthouses on the Mediterranean, Black 
January, 1856. 8vo. pamph. 1856. 


Sea, and Sea of Azof, corrected to 
The Htdrogbapbic Office.- 


Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul ; with Dissertations on the Sources of the 
Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and Navigation of the Ancients. By 
James Smith, Esq. of Jordan Hill, Fm.o.s. Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 

The Acthob. 


ASIA. 


Die Erdknnde von Asieu von Carl Ritter, Hon. f.b.g.8. Vol VIII 2nd Part 
8vo. Berlin, 1855. TTie Author. 

Marco Pono, I Viaggi di, descritti da R. di Pisa, tradotti ed illustrati da V 
iaazan. Pubhcati per Lodovico Pasini. 8vo. Venice, 1847. 


J. FentIaANij, Esq. 

ABABi^-P^nal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah. By 
Richard F. Burton, Bombay Army. 3 vols. Map. 8vo. 1855-56. ’ 

The Author. 

Asia i^tiquite's de PAsie-Mineure, adresseek M.MoM. 

By P. de Tchihatchef. 8vo. Pans, 1854. The Author. 

SrBiA.--^mascu^ Five Years in; including an Account of the History Todo- 
graphy, and -Autiquines of that City; with Travels and KeShes^ 
Palmyra, Lebanon, and the Hauran. By the Rev. J. L Porter am . d . 
2 vols. Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 1855. ’ The Author! 
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Titles of Books, Donors. 

Stbia. — G reek InscriptioDS from Syria and the Haaran, discovered by the Rev. • 
i. L. Porter, m.a. Edited with Notes, by John Hogg, Esq., m.a. 8vo. 
pampb. 1855. John Hogg, Esq., m.a., f.r.s., f.r.g.s. 

China. — C hinese and their Rebellions, National Philosophy, Ethics, Legislation, * 

• and Administration ; with an Essay on Civilisation and its present State in 
the East and West. By T.T. Meadows, Chinese Interpreter in H. M. Civil 
Service. 8vo. 1856. The Author. 

Pilot. Part I. Chiefly from the Surveys of Captain Collinson, r.n.,* 

C.B., F.iLG.s. Edited by Robert Loney, Paymaster r.n. 8vo. 1855. 

Appendix, No. 9. By Commander W. T. Bate, b.n. 8vo. 

pamph. 1855. The Hvdrographic Office. 

L’Empire Chinois, fliisant suite h I’onvrage intitule ‘ Souvenirs d’un 

Voyage dans la Tartarie et le Thibet.’ Par M. Hue. 2nd Edit. 2 vols. 

Map. 8vo. Paris, 1854. 

Souvenirs d’un Voyage dans la Tartarie, le Thibet et la Chine pendant 

les Annees 1844, 45, et 46. Par M. Hue. 2nd Edit. 2 vols. Map. 8vo. 
Paris, 1853. The Author. 

India. — I ntroductory Essay to the Flora Indies ; including Preliminary Observa- 
tions on the Study of Indian Botany, &c. Outlines of the Physical Geo- 
graphy and Botany of India. Maps. By J D. Hooker, m.d., r.n., f.r.s., 
and T. Thomson, m.d., f.r.g.s. 8vo. 1855. The Authors. 

Narrative of a Journey overland from England, by the Continent of 

Europe, Egypt, and the Red Sea, to India, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 1830. 

Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart., f.r.g.s. 

Reports, with Proceedings and Appendixes, of Committee appointed by 

Government to inquire into the State of the River Hooghly. 4to. Calcutt^ 

1854. Capt. W. H. Waixeb, f.b.g.s. 

Tours in Upper India, and in parts of the Himalaya Monntains's&c. ; 

with Accounts of the Native Princes. By Major Archer. 2 vols. 8vo. 1833. 

Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart., f.r.g.8. 

AFRICA. 

African Pilot, or Sailing Directions for the Western Coast of Africa, Part I. 

Vol. I. 8vo. 1856. The Hydrographic Office. 

Egypt. — A ccount of some recent Researches near Cwro, undertaken with a view of 
throwing light upon the Geological History of the Alluvial Land of Egypt. 
Institute by Leonard Homer, f.r.s., &c. Part 1. 4to. pamph. 1855. 

The Auth.o^- 

Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez. Ferman de Con- 
cession et cahier des Charges Statuts. 8vo. pamph. Paris, 1856. 

M. Ferdinand de Lessees. 

De i’Inflnence qne le Canal des deux mers exercera snr le commerce 

en gendral et sur celui de la Mer Rouge en particulier. Par M. le Comte 
d’Escayrac de Lauture. 8vo. pamph. Paris, 1855. The Author. 

Isthmus of Suez Question. By Ferdinand de Lesseps, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary. Plan. 8vo. 1855. The Author. 

Instructions for making and registering Meteorological Observations in Southern 
Africa, &c. By Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart., f.r.s., &c. 8vo. pamph. 

The Author. 

Lb Nil Blanc et le Soudan ; etudes sur I’Afrique Centrale, moenrs et coutumes 
des sauvages. By M. Bmn-Rollet. 8vo. Paris, 1855.* 'The Author. 

Lighthouses of South Africa, East Indies, Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand ; corrected to January, 1856. 8vo. pamph. 1856, 
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Titles of Books. Donors. 

LiviSoston’s Keise vom Mass Liambey nach Loanda in den Jahim 1853 and • 
1854. By W. D. Cooley, f.b.c.8. 4to. pamph. Gotha, 1855. 

The Aothob. 

• Memoibe sur le Soudan, redige d’apres des renseignements entihrement noaTeanz. 

By M. Le Comte d’Eseayrac de Lauture. 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Papers. »Svo. 
pamph. Paris, 1855-56. The Author. 

Ngahi Lake ; or. Explorations and Discoveries during four years’ Wanderings in 
• the Wilds of South Western Africa. By C. J. Andersson. With Map and 

numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 1856. The Author. 

O Muata Cazembe e os povos Maraves, Chdvas, Muizas, Muembras, Lnndas e 
outros da Africa Austral Diario da Expedi5ao Portugueza, Commandada 
pelo Major Monteiro, e dirigida aquelle Imperador nos annos de 1831-32. • 
Eedigido pelo Major A. C. P. Gamitto. Map. 8vo. Lisbon, 1854. 

The Portuguese Ministeb. 

On the Magnetic Variation in the Vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope. By CoL 
Ed. Sabine, v.p.b.s., f.r.g.s. 8vo. pamph. 1855. The Author. 

Statement of Facts, proving the right of the Crown of Portugal to the terri- 
tories situated on the Western Coast of Africa, lying between 5° 12' and ‘ 
8° S. lat. Translated into English by Viscount de Santarem. 8vo. 1856. 

The Portuguese Minister. 

Travels through Central Africa to Timbuctu, and across the Desert, to Morocco, 
performed in the years 1824-28. By Bene CailUe. 2 vols. 8vo. 1830. 

B. Eavenstein, Esq. 


AMERICA. 


Lighthouses on the Eastern and Western Coasts of South America and ihe 
Western Coast of North America. Corrected to November, 1855. 8vo. 

, pamph. 1855. The Hidrogbafhic Office. 

NORTH. 

Excursion through the United States and Canada during the years 1822-23. By 
an English Gentleman. 8to. 1824. Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart., f.r.g.r 

Journal of a Tour in the unsettled parts of North America in 1796 and 1797 
By the late Francis Baily, f.b,s., f.b.g.s. With a Memoir of the Author! 
8vo. 1856. Miss Baily. 

British America. — Canada, Essai auqnel le premier prix a e'td adjngd par le " 
Comite Canadien de I’Exposition de Paris. By J. S. Hogan. 8vm Mon- 
treal, 1855. Author. 

•- 



Hayward, New Brunswick. 

Newfoundland, Statement of some of .j 

tendant upon making St. John’s a Port of Ll Sr t1 *»• 

Maps. (Duplicate.) Svo. pamph. 1856 Steamer*. 

V c ■ „ * • N. Gisborne, Esq. 

Ltbo^ BrCap^."B^S 

f 7-ks for' S^lurg^ofcSfi^rin'^af North America. 
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Titles of Books, Donors. 

BBmsH Axeuca. — S peech of the Hon. Joseph Howe on the Union of the" North- 
American Provinces and on the Bights of British Colonists to Representa- 
tion in the Imperial Parliament, &c. 8to. pamph. 1855. The Acthoe. 

United States. — American Almanack and Repository of Useful Knowledge for* 
• the year 1856. 8vo. Boston, 1856. 

Prof. J. E. Worcester, Corresponding f.r.<;.s. 

California. Report of a Reconnaissance and Survey in Cali- 
fornia, in connexion with Explorations for a practicable Railway Routfe 
from the Mississippi River to the PaciBc Ocean, in 1853. By Lieut. R. S. 
Williamson, U. S. A. Maps. 8vo. The United States Government. 

Cincinnati, Twenty-first Annual Report of the Board of 

Directors of the Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association of, for the 
year 1855. 8vo. pamph. Cincinnati, 1856. The Association. 

Coast Mountains, Report on the Geology of the, and part of 

the Sierra Nevada ; embracing their Industrial Resources in Agriculture 
and Mining. By Dr. J. B. 'Trask. 8vo. Washington ? The Author. 

Coast Survey. Report of the Superintendent of the United 

States Coast Survey, showing the progress of the Survey during the year 
1854. Numerous Maps. 2 Copies. 4to. Washington, 1855. 

The Superintendent of the U.S.Coast Survey and Prof. J . E. Worcester. 

Immigration since 1790. A Statistical Essay, by L. Schade of 

Washington. 8vo. pamph. Washington. 

The Smithsonian iNSTiruTHHi. 

Louisiana, Explorations of the Red River of, in the year 1852 ; 

by R. B. Marcy, Capt. U. S. Army, assisted by G. B. M'Clellan. Illus- 
trations. 8vo. Washington, 1854. 

Prof Worcester, Corresponding f.b.g.8. 

Massachusetts. Landing at Cape Anne ; or the Cbarte^*T the 

First permanent Colony on the Territory of Massachusetts Company. By 
J. W. Thornton. 8vo. Boston, U. S. 1854. The Author. 

Memorial to Congress of A. H. Palmer, praying for compen- 
sation for services. 8vo, pamph. Washington, 1855. 

A. H. Palmer, Esq. 

Mississippi, on the Discovery of the, and on the South-Western 

Oregon, and North-Western Boundary of the United States, &c. By T. 
Falconer, f.r.g.s. 8vo. 1856. The Author. 

Notions of the Americans, picked up by a Travelling Bachelor. 

2 vols. 8vo. 1828. Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart., f.r.g.s. 

Report of Explorations and Surveys, to ascertain the most 

practicable and economical Route for a Railroad from the Mississippi River 
to the Pacific Ocean. Vol. I. Maps. (2 Copies.) 4to. Washington, 1855. 

Report of Explorations for that portion of a Railway Route, 

near the 32nd Parallel of Latitude, lying between Dona Ana, on the Rio 
Grande, and Pimas Villages, on the Gila. By Lieut. J. G. Parke, U. S. A. 
Maps. 8vo. 

Report of Explorations for a Railway Route, near the 35th 

Parallel of Latitude, from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Oceap. By 
Lieut. A. W. Whipple. Maps. 8vo. 

Report of Explorations for the Pacific Railroad, on the line of 

the 41st Parallel of N. Latitude. By Lieut. E. G. Beckwith. 1854. 
Maps. 8vo. 

Report of Explorations of a Route for th’e Pacific Railroad, 

near the 32nd Parallel of Latitude, from the Red River to the Rio Grande. 
By Brevet-Capf J. Pope. Maps. 8vo. 
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mies of Books. Dasers. 

Uhit^ States.— B eport of Explorations of Boate for the Psnfie Bailiad, near 
the 47th and 49th ParaUels, from St. Panl to Paget Sonad. Oj J. J. 
Steyens, GoTemor of Washington Territory. Maps. Sro. 

The TTmited States Gotebekset. 


Beport of the Commissioners of Patents for the year 1853. 

(Agricnltore.) Svo. Washington, 1854. 

The Hon. E. Evebett, Corresponding T.E.6.S. 

Beport of the Secretary of War, on the several Pacific Bailrood 

Explorations. Maps. 8vo. Washington, 1855. 

The United States Govebnheet. 


Interior of America, Travels in the, in the years 1809, 10, and 

11 ■ inclading a Description of Upper Louisiana, togetiier with the States 
of ’Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Tennessee, &c. By J. Bradbnry, &c. 
8vo. Liverpool, 1817. Sir W. C. Thevelyan, Bart, rjLG.s. 

New York. Annual Beport of the Canal Commissioners of the 

State of. No. 32 , January 1355. 8vo. Albany, U. S. 1855. 

Annual Beport of the Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion, of the State of, for the year ending Dec. 1854. 8vo. pamph. New 
York, 1855. 

Beport of the Committee appointed to examine 

and Beport the Causes of EaUway Accidents, the means of preventing their 
recurrence, &c. No. 13, January, 1855. 8vo. Albany, U. S. 1855. 


Annual Report of the State Engineer and Surveyor 

on the Canals of the State of. (Duplicate.) No. 60. Jan. 1854. Svo. 
Albany, U. S., 1854. 

The same. No. 50. Jan. 1855. 8vo. Albany, 

UB., 1855. 


Annual Beport of the Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department of the State of. No. 10. Svo. Albany, U.S., 1855. 

Annual Beports of the State Engineer and Sur- 
veyor on the Railroad Statistics of the State of. 1853, 54, and 55. 8vo 
Albany, U.S., 1853. 


Documents relative to the Colonial History of the 

State of ; procured iu Holland, England, and France. By J. B. Brodhead. 
Esq. Vols. III. and IV. 4to. Albany, U.S., 1853-54. ’ 


••••' • Sixth Annual Report of the Governors of the Alms- 
houses of, for the year 1854. Svo. New York, 1855. 

The United States GovEBNiiENr, 


CENTRAL. 

BaiEF ^scidption of the facilitms and advantages which a Road across Central 
pSeh, 1852 Commerce of the World. 

Costa-Bica Railway Map. Svo. pamph. 1855. En 

ip^d, MoUna. Svo. pampK’ ^ 

' pen^Lte entre do^Rep”^^ menrioiS*“&c*^^ B^^ 

Svo. pamph. Washington, 1852. “aoas, Sc. By Fehpe Mrdina. 

"pubii^d™ C^m R?ci“ e?Sdne'Ni^‘**® 

pamph. Madrid, 1850 * Bj FeHpe Medina. 8vo. 

Honduras Inter-Oceanic Railway Proi;™- t> FJfcO.8. 

8V0. New York, 1^!'^“^ Prehminary Report. By EG. Sqkter, 
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Notes on Central America, particularly the States of Honduras and San Salvador ; 
the'ir Geography, Topography, Climate, Population, Resources, Productions, 

&c. &c., and the proposed Honduras Inter-Oceanic Railway. By E. G. 
Squier. Slaps and Illustrations. 8vo. New York, 1855. The Author. • 

IsTHH^E de r.Amerique Centrale. By Prof. Paul Chaix of Geneva, Corresponding 
F.R.G.s. 8vo. pamph. Dr. Shaw. 

Pbacticabilitv and Importance of a Ship Canal to connect the Atlantic and' 
Pacific Oceans. With a paper on the Theory of the Tides. Map and Illus- . 
trations. 8vo. pamph. New York, 1855. F. M. Kelley, Esq., of New York. 

U.S. Naval Astronomical Expedition to the Southern Hemisphere, during the 
years 1849, 50, 51, 52. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. By Lieut. 

J. M. Gilliss, A.M. 2 vols. 4to. Washington, 1855. The Author. 

Argentine Confederation. — Memoire sur les Productions Minerales de la 
Confederation Argentine. Par Colonel Alfred M. Du Gratz, Directeur 
■ Fondateurdu Mus4e Argentiu. 12mo. pamph. Paris, 1855. The Author. 


SOUTH. 

Chile. — Documents relatifs aux Trembleraents de Tenv au Chili. By M. Alexis 
Perrey. Svo. pamph Lyons, 1854. The Author. 

Viaje a las Cordilleras de Talcaide Chilian. Por D. Ignacio Domeyko 

Svo. pamph. W. Bollaert, Esq., f r.g.s. 

Cuzco: a Journey to the ancient capital of Peru, with an account of the History, 
Language, Literature, and Antiquities of the Incas, and Lima, a visit to 
the Capital and Provinces of Modern Peru, &c. Map and Illustrations. 
By C. R. Markham, f.r.g.s. Svo. 1856. The Author. 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 

Further Papers relative to the Discovery of Gold in. l^Blm Book.) Folio. i^55. 

Rr.-Adm. Lord Colchester, f.r.g.s. 

Tasmanian Czmtributions to the Universal Exhibition of Industry at Paris. Folio, 
pamph. 1855. The Royal Society of Van Diemen’s Land. 

New Zealand.— Revised Sailing Directions, &c., &c., for the Northern part of the 
Colony of. By Capt. Dniry, h.m.s. Ptuidora, f.r.g.s. 8to. pamph. Auck- 
land, 1854. The Author. 

. ASIATIC ARCHIPELAGO. 

Besteigung des Vulkanes Tambora auf der Insel Sumbawa und Schilderung der 
Eruption desselben im Jahr 1815 von H. Zollinger. 4to. pamph. Winter- 
thur, 1855. J. M. Ziegler, Corr. f.r.g.s. 

Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, Journal of the. Vol. VIII., Nos. 10 and 12, 
and Vol. IX., No. 1 to 3, incl. Svo. Singapore, 1854-55. 

J. R. Logan, Esq. 

Palawan Island and Passage, Sailing Directions for, being the result of the Survey 
inHM.s. “Royalist,” made between the years 1850-54. By Commander 
W. T. Bate, r.n. Svo. 1855. The Author. 

ARCTIC. 

Admiralty Papers and Correspondence relative to the Arctic Expeditions, 4852, 
53, 54, and 5.5. 4 parts. {Blue Book.) Folio. 1852-55. 

Rr.-Adm. Lord Colchester, f.ilg.s. 

Arctic Enterprise, a Poem. By C. H. Abrahall. Svo. 1856. The Author. 

Arctic Rewards and their Claimants. Svo. pamph. 1856. ^ The Author? 

Coup d’CEil d’Ensemble sur les differentes Expeditions Arctiques entreprises a 
la Recherche de Sir John P’ranklin, et sur les Decouvertes Geographiques, 
&c. Par V. A. Malie-Brun, &c. Svo. pamph. Paris, 1855. The Author. 

VOL. XXVI. • d , * 
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Last of the Arctic Voyages, being a Narrative of the Exp^ition under &e 

mand of Capt. Sir E. Belcher, r.s., c.b., f.r.g.s., m search of -bir Jolm 
Franklin, daring the years 1852, 53, and 54, &c. Maps and Il^ratioM. 

2vols. 8vo. 1855. The Author and LoyeixEeeye, Esq., the Publisheb. 

Le Scoperte Artiche narrate dal Conte F. Miniscalchi Erizzo. ^o. 

1855. 

Narrative of a Coast Expedition np Wellington Channel in the year 18^, under 
. the command of K. M'Cormick, r.n., in search of Sir John FrankUn. 

With Chart and Illustrations. 4to. 1854. The Author. 

Voyages and Travels of Dr. Kae in the Arctic Regions, Copy of a Letter from 
Dr. Rae, f.r.g.s., to . . . Feb., 1856. 8vo. pamph. 1856. The Author. 

Voyages of Discovery and Research within the Arctic Regions, from the year 
1818 to the present time, &c. By Sir John Barrow, Bart., f.R.s., with por- 
trait and Maps. 8to. 1846. John Barrow, Esq., F.R.S., F.E.G.S. 


ATLANTIC. 

Letter concerning Lanes for the Steamei-s crossing the Atlantic. By M. F. 
Maury, ll.d., Lieut. U. S. N. Corr. f.r.g.s. Illustrations. 4to. pamph. 
New York, 1855. Rr.- Admiral F. W. Beechet, Pres, b.g.s. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Cartes Gdographiques a I’Exposition Universelle del855. Par Malte-Bmn. 8vo. 
pamph. Paris, 1855. The Author. 

Das Anfhehmen des Terrains und dessen Darstelluug durch Projection, horizonta-' 
ler Flachen, &c., bearb.itet von August von Scheie. Zweite Ausgabe. 8to. 

^ Stuttgart, 1852. 

Die Darstellung der Berge in Kai-ten und PUnen. mit besonderer Rucksicht auf 
ihre Anwendbarkeit im Felde; bearbeitet von F. Chauvin. 8vo. pamph. 
Berlin, 1852. E. Ravenstein, Esq. 

CYCLOPa:DiA of Geography. Descriptive and Physical, forming a new General 
Gazetteer of the World and Dictionary of Pronunciation. By James Bryce, 
M.A. Map, w ith numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 1856. The Author. 


Documents et Nouvelles Geographiques, 1854-55. 2nd Part. 8vo. pamph. Paris,, 
1855. M. JOMARD, Hon. F.R.G.S. 

Grands et Petits Geographes Grecs et Latins ; Esquisse Bibliographique et Revue 
Critique. By M. D'.Avezac, Corr. f.r.g.s. 8vo. pamph. Paris, 1856. 

The Author. 

Mittheilusgen aus Justus Perthes Gi-ographischer Anstalt iiber wichtige neue 
Erforschuugen, 18.55, No. 5 to 11 ; aud No. 1, 1856. 4to. Gotha, 1855. 

M. Justus Perthes. 

Paper by Commodore M^ C. Perry, U. S. Navy, read before the American Geo- 
graphical Society, March 6, 1856. 8vo. pamph. New York, 1856. 

The Authob. 

Sketch of Ancient and Modern Geography for the use of Schools. By Samuel 

^ Butler. 2 ndLduion. Svo. 1M.3. Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart^, ^^G 8 

ZF.ITSCHBIFT fur Allgeiueiue Erdkunde, Nos. 21 to 32 inch 8vo. Berlin, 1855-56. 

Dr. Gumpbecht. 


Astronomy 

Gb- 

Johe 


navigation. 


hnson Tol NV; Sto Oxford gl, 

c-xi ru. 18.16. The Radcliffe Trustees. 
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Titles of Books. Donors. 

Astronomy. — Expeditions Chronometriqnes de 1845 et 184C par M. O. Strure. 
First and Second Part. 4to. pamph. St. Petersburg, 1853-54. The Actthoe. 

France. — Paris Universal Exposition of 1855. Class VIII. Phdo- • 

sophical Instruments : Description of New or Improved Instruments for 
* Navigation and Astronomy. Exhibited by C. Piazzi Smyth. 8vo. pamph. 
Edinburgh, 1855. Eear-Adm. W. H. Smyth, d.c l., f.rg.s., &c. 

Meteorology. — Abstracts from Meteorological Observations taken at the Stations, 
of the Eoyal Engineers in the year 185.3-4, &c. Edited by Lt.-Colonel 
H. James, b.e., f.r.s., &c. 4to. 1855. The Ordnance Office. 

Circnlaire relative a I’Observation des Tremblements de Terre 

adressee k tons les Voyageurs. Par M. A. Perrey. 8vo. pamph. Paris, 
1854. The Author. 

Den Arctiske Stromning af C. Irminger, Capt. i Sbe-Staten. Map. 

Copenhagen, 1854. The Author. 

Den magnetiske Inclinations Forandring i den nordlige tem- 

pererte Zone, af Christopher Hansteen. 4to. pamph. Copenhagen, 1855. 

Prof. Hansteen, Hon. f.b.g.s. 

Exposition du Systeme dcs Vents, ou Traite' du Mouvement de 

I’Air a la surfiice du Globe, ct dans les Eegions dlevees de I’atmosphere, par 
Capt. Lartigue. Second Edit. (Maps.) 8vo. pamph. Paris, 1855. 

The Author. 

Magnetical and Meteorological Observations made at the Hon. 

East India Company’s Observatory, Bombay, in the year 1852, under the 
superintendence of Lieut. E. F. Fergnsson, i.n. 4to, Bombay, 1855. 

The Hon. East India Company. 

Memoire sur la frequence des Chutes de Greles h I’lle de Cuba, 

des cas qui eurent lieu de 1784 h 1854, &c. Par M. Andrd Poey ifJe la 
Havane). 8vo. pamph. Paris, 1855. The AuAor. 

Memoire sur le Eagle, ou Hallucination du Ddsert, adresse a 

I’Academie des Sciences par M. le Comte d’Escayrac de Lauture. 8vo. 
pamph. Paris, 1855. The Author. 

Metdorologie ; des Caraetcres Physiques dcs Eclairs en Bottles, 

et de leur Affinite' avec I’Etat Spheroidal de la Maticre, par M. Andre Poey. 
Svo. pamph. Paris, 1855. The Author. 

Observations on the Eain-Fall of various Countries. By P. L. 

Simmonds. 4to. pamph. 1855. The Author. 

On some of the Eesults obtained at the British Colonial Magnetic. 

Observations. By Colonel E. Sabine, r.a., v.p.b.s. (From Brit. Asso. Pro- 
ceedings), 1854. Svo. pamph. London. The Author. 

Sur les Tempetes ^ectriques ct la quantite de victimes que la 

foudre fait annuellement aux Etats-Uuisd’Ame'rique et a I’lle de Cuba. Par 
Andres Poey (de la Havane). Svo. pamph. Versailles, 1855. 

Tableau Chronologique des Tremblements de Terre ressentis It 

File de Cuba de 1551 h 1855 par M. Andrds Poey (de la Havanet. Svo. 
pamph. Paris, 1855. The Author. 

Navigation. — Almanaque Ndutico para el ano 1855. Svo. San Fernando, 1854. 

The Marine Observatory of San Fernando. 


Almanaque Nautico, para 1857, calculado de Orden de S. M. en el 

Observatorio de Marina de la Ciudad de San Fernando. Svo. Cadiz, 1855. 

The Marine Observatory, Cadiz. 


Annaes Maritimos e Coloniaes putlicaqko mensal. 

Nov. 1840 to Sept 1841. Svo. Lisbon, 1840-41. 


Nos. 1 to 11, 
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Titles of Boohs. Vonon. 

Navigation.— Annaes Maritimos e Coloniaes publira^ao men^ re^gida rob a 
direccao da Associa 5 ao Maritima e Colonial Terceira. Se™ * 

incl., 1840-41 ; Nos. 1 to 11 incl., 1843; Nos. 1 to 12 mcl , 1^; 1 

* to T and No. 12, 1845; Nos. 1 to 4 and 8 to 12 incl. 8 to. Lisbon, 1843-46. 

’ The Eari. of Clakendon, K.G., r.a^.s. 


Graphic Method of correcting the deviations of a Ship’s Compass, 

from Observations made on four or more Points. By A. Smith, Esq., M.A. ; 
with blank Diagrams appended. 8vo. pamph. 1855. 

“ The Hyduographic Office. 


Nautical Magazine and Naval Chronicle. Vol.XXIV., Nos. 6 to 19 
incl., and Vol. XXV., Nos. 1 to 5 incl. 8vo. 185.5-56. Pckchased. 

On Ice Impediments in Australian Voyages. By J. T. Towson. 
(^Mercantile Marine Magazine.) 8vo. pamph. 1855. 

Principles of Great Circle and Composite Sailing ; with Observa- 
tions made from more recent Voyages. By J. T. Towson. 8vo. pamph. 
Liverpool, 1855. The Author. 

Supplement to the Practical Holes for ascertaining the deviations 
of the Compass which are caused by the Ship’s iron, &c. By A. Smith, 
Esq., M.A. 8vo. pamph. 1855. 

Tables for finding the Longitude by Chronometer at Sunrise and 

Suiiset. By Commander H. B. Weston, i.N. Third Edition. 8vo. pamph. 
1856. 

Tables for the reduction of Ex-Meridian Altitudes. By J. T- 

Towson. Sixth Edition. 8vo. pamph. 1856. 

The Hydrographic Office. 


Verhandelingen en Berigten betrekkelijk het Zeewezen en de Zee- 

vaartkunde en de daarmede in verb- and staande W etenschappen. Kedactie, 
•• Jacob Swart, &c. Nieuwe Volgorde, Nos. 2, 3, and 4 for 1855, and No. 1 
for 1856. 8vo. Amsterdam, 1855-56. Chev. Jacob Swart, Corr. F.R.G.s. 


ETHNOLOGY AND PHILOLOGY. 

Grammar of the Huzvarash or proper Pehlve Language, as read by the Zoroas- 
trians of Iran and India. By Dhanjibhai Framji. 8vo. Bombay, 1855. 

The Author. 

Pbacticai. Grammar of the Arabic Language. W’ith Interlineal reading Lessons, 
Dialogues, and Vocabulary. By El-Shidiac. a native of Mount Lebanon. 
12mo. 1856. B. Qdaritch, Esq., Publisher. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


History. — History of Civilisation and Public Opinion. By W. A. Mackinnon 
M.P., F.R.S., F.R.G.s. 3rd Edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 1849. The Author.’ 

,9" Events which occurred in the Life of King Canute, the Dane. 

By John Hogg, M.A., F.R.S., F.B.C.S. 8*0. pamph. 1855 . The Author. 

ANTiQOT’nra. C. Roach Smith’s Museum of London Antiquities. 8vo. pamph. 


....... Letters respecting the Sale of the Collections of Antiquities b< 

longing to C. Roach Smith, to the British Museum. 8vo. pamph. 

C. R. Smith, Est 

IS-, 4 S™- pamph. iPerpoo 

• • The Autboi 
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Titles of Books. Pomes. « 

Biogbapht. — De KvnsensterD, Memoir of the celebrated Admiral Adam John,, 
the first Eussian Cireumnavigator. Translated from the German by his 
Daughter, and edited by Rr.-Adm Sir John Ross, c.b., and dedicated to 
the Royal Geographical Society. 8to. 1856. TheEDiioB. 

Le Cosmographe Espagnol Martin-Fernandez-de-Encisco, etude BiO’ * 

* graphique. By M. de la Roquette. 8vo. pamph. Paris. 

M. DE LA EoQTJETT^ 

Denkrede auf die Akademiker Dr. Thaddaus Siber utffl Dr. Geor 

Simon Ohm. By Dr. Lament. 4to. Munich, 1855. The Academy.* 

Eyries-Jean-Baptiste-Beuoit. By M. de la Roquette. 8vo. pamph. 

Paris. M. de la Eoqctette. 

Hume, Joseph. A Memorial. By J. B. Hume, Esq. 4to. pamph. 1855. 

The Author. 

Naval Biographical Dictionary ; comprising the life and services of 

every living officer in Her Majesty’s Navy, from the rank of Admiral to 
that of Lieutenant. By W. R. O’Byrne. 8vo. 1849. Purchased. 

Notice Biographique sur les Egede. By M. de la Roquette. 8vo. 

pamph. Paris. M. de la Ro<juette. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

Entomologist’s Annual for 1856. With a Coloured Plate. Illustrations. 12mo. 

1856. H. T. Stainton, Esq. 

Lecture on the Camel. By the Hon. George F. Marsh. 8vo. pamph. Wash- 
ington. The Smithsonian Institution. 

On the Law which has regulated the introduction of New Species. By Alfred R. 
Wallace, f.r.o.s. 8vo. pamph. 1855. The Author. 


TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES. 


France — 


EUROPE. 


Academy of Sciences. Comptes Rendus de I’Academie des Sciences ; to May, 
1856 (in continuation). 4to. Paris, 1855-56. The Society. 

Asiatic Society. Journal Asiatique, ou Recueil de Memoires, d’Extraits et 
de Notices, &c. .5th Series. Vols. 111., IV., and V. 8vo. Paris, 
1854-56. The Society. 


Geographical Society. Bulletin de la Societe de Geographie; to May, 
1856 (in continuation). 8vo. Paris, 1855-56. The Society. 

Meteorological Society. Annuaire de la Societe Me'te'orologique de France. 
Vol. III. 1855. Deuxieme partie. Bulletin des Sciences. 8vo. pamph. 
Paris, 1856. M. A. Poey. 


Germany — 


Austria. 


Academy of Sciences. Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Vol. XIV., Parts I. to III., inch; XV., Parts*l to 3, 
inch ; and XVL, Part 1. 8vo. Vienna, 1854-55. The Academy. 

Imperial Geological Institute. Abhandlnngen der Kaiserlich-Koniglichen 
Geologischen Reichsanstalt. Imp. 4to. Vienna, 1855. 

Jahrbuch der Kaiserlich-Koniglichen Geologischen Reiohsanstalt. Vol. V. 
No. 4. Vol. VI. Nos. 1 and 2. 8vo. Vienna, 1855. 

The Institute. 
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Germany — 

B^vca^. 

Academy of Sciences. Almanach der Kdniglich bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften fiir 1855. 12mo. Munich, 1855. 

Rede iiber das hohe Gebnrtsfest Sr. Maj. des Koni^ Ma^milian Il.^und 
die Veranderung im Personalstande der Koniglicben Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. By F. von Thiersch. 4to. pamph. Munich, 1815. 

* The Academy. 

Frankfoi-t, Geographical Society of. Jahreshericht des Frankfurter Vereins 
fiir Geographic und Statistik 1854-55. 8to. pamph. Frankfort, 1855. 

The SoiuETY. 

Prussia. 

Academy of Sciences. Abhandlnngen der Koniglichen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften zu Berlin aus dem Jahre 1854. 4to. Berlin, 1855. 

Monatsberichte der Koniglichen Prenss. Akademie der Wlssen- 

schaflen zu Berlin. Aus dem Jahre, Juni, 1855. 8vo. Berlin, 1855. 

The Academy. 

Sujcmy. 

German Oriental Society. Zeitschrifl der deutschen morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft. Vol. IX. Parts 3 and 4. Vol.X. Parts land 2. 8to. 
Leipzig, 1855-56. The Society. 


Great Britain— 

Agricultural Society l.Royal> Vol. XVI. Parts 1 and 2. 8vo. 1855-56. 

The Society. 

Antiquaries, Society of. Archseologia ; or. Miscellaneous Tracts relatiug 
to Antiquity. Vol. XXXVI. 4to. 1855. 

Proceedings of the. Nos. 41, 42. Vol. III. 8vo. 1854. 

r‘ The Society. 

Anti-Slavery Reporter. Under the sanction of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. Vols. 1. and II. 8vo. 1853-54. The Society. 

Arts, Society of. Catalogue of the 7th Exhibition of Inventors. 8vo. 
pamph. 1855. 

Journal of the. Vol. III. Nos. 132 to 156, incl. VoL IV. 

157 to 184 inch 8vo. 1855-56. The Society! 

Art Union of London. Almanac for the year 1856. 

Report of the Council of the, for the year 1855, with a List of 

the Members. The Art Union. 

The Asiatic Society (Royal). Vol. XV. Part 2. 8vo. 1855. 

The Society. 

Astronomical Society (Royal), Memoirs of the. Vol. XXIV. 4to. 1856 
.... Monthly Notices. Vol. XV. Nos. l to 9 'incl.' 8vo.’ 

1 ne oocrETT. 

““ “I”" o' 

, Papers read at the. Session 1854-5. 4to. 1855. 

British Association for the Advancement of ScipTiPo P..., . 

fourth Meeting of the. Liverp^" 1854 ^ ^’^*“*7* 

Chnrch Missionary Intelligencer, a Monthlv In,.™ 1 

«.v. 

, The Chi ech JIissionart Society. 
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^ Titles of Boohs. Donors. < 

Great Britain — 

Geographical Society of London (Royal). Journal of the. Vol. XXV. 
8vo. 1855. 

Proceedings of the. With additional Notices. Nos. 1 to .3 

• inch 8vo. 185.). The Society. 

Geological Society. Quarterly Journal of the. I'ol. XI., Parts 2, 3, an(J 
4. Vol. XII.. Parts 1 and 2. 8to. 1855-6. The Society. 

Hakluyt Society, Collection of Documents on Spitzbergen and Greenland, * 
&c. Edited by Adam White of the British Museum. 8vo. 1855. 

The Society. 

Horticultural Society, Journal of the. Vol. IX. Part 4. SvO. 1855. 

The Society. 

Lancashire and Cheshire, Transactions of the Historic Society of. Vol. 
VII. for Session 1854-55. 8vo. 1855. The Society. 

Linnean Society. Address of the President, read at the Anniversary, May 
24th, 1855. 8yo. pamph. 1855. 

Proceedings. Vol. II., Nos. 59 to 66 incl. 1854-55. Vol. I., 

Nos. 1 and 2. 1^856. Svo. 1854-56. 


Transactions of the. Vol. XXL Part 4. 4to. 1855. 

The Society. 

Literature, Royal Society of. Annual Report. Address of the Lord 
Bishop of St. David’s. V.P., and List of Fellows. 8yo. pamph. 1855. 

The Society. 


National Life-Boat Institution. The Life-Boat, or Journal of the, from the 
1st of January to the 1st of October, 1855. Vol. 11. Nos. 15 to 18 
(in one). 8to. pamph. 1855. The Institution. 

Poland. Literary Association of the Friends of Report of the Tweftty- 
third Annual Meeting of the, 3rd May, 1855. 8to. pamph. 1855. 

The Association. 

Royal Institution of Great Britain. List of Members, Officers, &c., with 
the Report of the Visitors for the year 1854. Svo. 1855. 

Notices of the Meetings of the Members of the. Parts. 

Noy., 1854; July, 1855. Svo. 1856. The Institution. 

Royal Society. List of Fellows. 4to. 1856. 

Philosophical Transactions of the, for the year 1855. 

Proceedings of the. Vol. VIL, Nos. 13 to 17 incl. Vol. 

VIII., Nos. 19 and 20. Svo. 1855-56. The Society. 

Statistical Society, Journal of the. Vol. XVHL Parts 2, 3, and 4. Vol. 
XIX., Part 1. Svo. 1854-56. The Society. 


Syro-Egyptian Society. Report of the Correspondence and Papers read at 
the General Meetings of. Session 1854-58. Svo, pamph. 1855. 

The Society. 


United Service Institution Record. Twenty-third and Twenty -fourth 
Annual Reports of the Council. 1854-5. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. List of 
Fellows and Reports of some of the Lectures during the Season 1854. 
8vo. pamph. 1854-55. The Institution. 

Zoological Society, Proceedings of the. Part XXII. 8vo. 1854. 

The Society. 


Ireland — 


Dublin, Geological Society of. Journal of the. Vol. Vll. 
1855 56. Svo. Dublin. 1856. 


Parts 1 and 2. 
The Society. 
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Grb&t Britaik— 

Scotland — 

Edinburgh Eoyal Society, Proceedings of the, for the Session 1854-55. 
Vol. III. No. 45. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1855. The SociETT. 

Transactions of the. Vol. XXI. Part‘’3, for 

the Session 1854-55. 4to. Edinburgh, 1855. The SocntTT. 

• Scandinavia — • 

Dennutrk. 

Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries. — Antiquarisk Tidsskrift udgivet af 
det Kongelige Nordiske Oldskrift-Selskab. 1849-51 and 1852-54. 
8vo. Copenhagen. o 

Memoires de la Socidte Royale des Antiquaires dn Nord. 1848-49. 8vo. 

Copenhagen, 1852. The SociETr. 

Royal Society of Sciences. — Oversigt over det Kgl. Danske Videnska- 
bernes-Selskabs Forhandliuger, og dets Medlemmers Arbeider, i Aaret, 
1854. By G. Forchammer. 8vo. Copenhagen, 1854. The Academt. 

Siceclen. 

Academy of Sciences. — Kongl. Vetenskaps-Akademiens Handlingar, for ar 

1853. 8vo. Stockholm, 1855. 

Ofversigt af Kongl. Vetenskaps-Akademiens Furhandlingar Elite ArgSngen, 

1854. Svo. Stockholm, 1855. The Academt. 


Spain — 

Royal Academy of Sciences. — Resumen de las Actas de la Academia Beal 
de Ciencias de Madrid en el ^o Academico de 1851 d 52. Svo. pamph. 
Madrid, 1853. 

,• The same for 1852-5% Svo. pamph. Madrid, 1854. 

Memorias de la Real Academia de Ciencias de Madrid. Tomo II. 4to. 
Madrid, 1853. The Academt. 


ASIA. 


India — 


Bengal Asiatic Society, Journal of the. Nos. 1 to 6 inclusive. Svo. 1855. 

The Societta 

Calcutta Public Library, Rules of. 12mo. pamph, Calcutta, 1854. 

Report on the, for 18.53. Svo. pamph. Calcutta, 1854. 

The Library. 


Batavian Academy of Sciences. Verhandlingen 
Genootscbap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 
and XXlV. 4to. Batavia, 1849-50. 


van het Bataviaasch 
Del XXII., XXIII., 


A; V Y -^verhandlingen van het Bataviaasch van Kunsten 

en W etenschappcn. XX'*' deel. XXI-^. deel Eerste Gedeelte T 
Gedeelte. Svo, Batavia, 1845-57. John Crawp,;^*;, 

Dutch India, Royal Institute of,— Bijdragen tot de Taal T ,r.A ’ sr ' 
kunde van Neerlandsch Indid 3 vf]? Tsss “ Volke- 

Vol.IV. Gravenbagris.5r and Parts I and 2 of 

i ne Institute, 


British — 

Cauadun ‘Jourual 
\ 


r. n K A' 


‘“<1 Art; and a 

' ' ' 18.55. 1^“*:^: 


i 
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. Titles of Books. Donors. • 

United States — 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Proceedings of the. Vol. III. 
Nos. 14 to 23 inch, p. 105 to 184. 8to. Boston and Cambridge, U.S., 
1854. TheSociETT. , 

Address of Professor A. D. Bache, on re- 
tiring from the duties of President. 8to. pamph. The Adthob. 

American Geographical and Statistical Society, Bulletin of the. Vol. f. 
Part 3, for the year 1854. 8vo. New York, 18.54. , 

The Geographical and Commercial Gazette, Monthly. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 
6, January, February. March, and Jime. 4to. New York, 1855. 

The Society. 

American Oriental Society, Journal of the. Vol. V. No. 1. 8vo. New 
York. 1855. The Society. 

American Philosophical Society, Proceedings of the. Nos. 51, 52. 8vo. 
Philadelphia, 1854. The Society. 

Boston Society of Natural History, Proceedings of the. Vol. I., 1841-44 ; 
Vol. II., 1845-48; and Vol. IV., Nos. 25 and 26 ; and Vol. V., Nos. 1 
to 1 1 inch 8yo. Boston, U. S., 1841-45. The Society. 

Franklin’s Institute, Journal of the. Vol. XXIX., Nos. 4, 5, and 6. Vol. 
XXX., Nos. 2 to 6 inch Vol. XXXI., Nos. 1 to 4 inch 8vb. Phila- 
delphia, 1855-51). The Society. 

New Orleans Academy of Science.s, Constitution and Bye-Laws of the. 
8vo. pamph. New Orleans, 1854. 

Proceedings of the. Vol. I. No. 1. 

Parts 1 to 71 inch 8vo. New Orleans, 18.51. The Academy. 

Smithsonian Institution.— Smithsonian Contribution to Knowledge. Vol. 
VII. 4to. Washington, 1855. 

Eighth and Ninth Annual Reports of the Bsard 

of Regents for January, 1854-55. 8vo. Washington, 1854-55. 

Smithsonian Report on the Construction of 

Catalogues of Libraries and of a General Catalogue. By Chas. C. 
Jewett. 2iid Edition. 8vo. Washington, 1853. The Institution. 
Chili, University of. — Annales de la Cuiversidad de Chile. 1848-49. 8to. 
pamph. W, Bollaebt, Esq., F.B.G.S. 

AL'STBALIA. 

Victoria, Transactions of the Philosophical Society of. Vol. 1. 8vo. Mel- 
bourne, 1855. The Society. 

Van Diemen’s Land, Papers and Proceedings of the Royal Society of, Vol. II. 
Part 3. 8vo. 'Tasmania, 1856. The Society. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

An 011a Podrida: or Scraps Numismatic, Antiquarian, and Literary. By Richard 
Sainthilh 2 Vols. 8vo. 1844-53. The Acthob. 

Art of Travel ; or Shifts and Contrivances available in Wild Countries. By 
F. Galton, F.B.Gjs. 2nd edit. 8vo. 1856. The Authob. 

Athensenm Journal to May, 1856 (in continuation). 4to. 1855-56. • 

The Pbopbietob. 

British Almanac for 1856. 12mo. 1856. PcbchasiJ). 

Business Man’s Note Book for the year 1856. Maps. By James Hogg, Junr., 
F.B.G.s. 12mo. Edinburgh, 18.56. • The Adthob. 

Catalogue of a Collection of Works on, or having reference to, the Exhibition of 
1851, in the possession of C. Wentworth Dilke. Imp, 8vo. 1855. 

C. Wentuoiith Dilke, Esq , i.k.g,» 
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Titles of Boohs. Donors. 

Christian Annotator ; or. Notes and Queries on Scriptural Subjects. Parts 1 to 8. 
January 1854 to December, 1855. Nos. 1 to 59 inclusive, with Index. 
8vo. 1854-55. The Editob. 

Coining Campaign. By Laurence Oliphant, £sq., F.R.G.S. 8vo. pamph. 1855. 

The Author. 

• 

Descriptive Catalogue of the London Traders, Tavern, and Colfee-House Tokens 
current in the 1 7th Century, presented to the Corporation Library by B. H. 
Beaufort, f.r.s. By J. H. Burn. -Jnd Edition. 8vo. 1855. 

The Library' Committee, Guudhalx.. 

Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. No. 1. January, 1855. 8vo. Edin- 
burgh, 1855. L. Jameson, Esq. 

Educational Expositor. Edited by T. Tate, F.B.A.S., and J. Tilleard, F.R.G.8.. 
Nos. 28 to .44 inch Vol. IV. 8vo. 1855. J. Tflleard, Esq., f.b.g.s. 

La Coltivazione di Luigi Alamanni e le Api de Giovanni Eucellai con Anuo- 
tazioui del Dr. G. B. Da Prato sopra La Coltivazione e di K. Titi. 8vo. 
Milan, 1804. 

La Nautica, Poema di B. Baldi. 8vo. Milan, 1813. J. W. Dover, Esq., F.B.G.S. 
Letter to the Board of Visitors of the Greenwich Observatory, &c. By Eev. 

E. Sheepshanks, m.a. 8vo. pamph. 1854. The Author. 

Life and System of Pestalozzi. By Karl von Raumer. Translated from the 
Gennan by J. Tilleard, f.b.g.s. 8vo. pamphlet. 1855. The Transuatob. 

I.iterary Gazette, and Journal of Belles Lettres, Arts, and Sciences. Nos. for 
January, 1855. to March, 1856, inch 4to. 1855-56. Lovell Reeve, Esq. 

Lo Scheme degli dei Poema Piacevole di F. Bracciolini. 8vo. Milan, 1804. 

J. W. Dover, Esq., f.b.g.s. 
Mensuration made Easy ; or, the Decimal System for the Million, with its Appli- 
cation to the daily employments of the Artizan and Mechanic. By Charles 
••Hoare. Esq. IGmo. pamph. 1855. The Author. 


Murray’s Illustrated List of Works. 4to. pamph. 1856. 

John Murray, Esq., f.b.o.s. 
Narrative of the Origin and Formation of the International Association for 
obtaining a Uniform Decimal Sy stem of Measures, Weights, and Coins. By 
Janies Yales, f.r.s. 2nd Edition. 8vo. pamph. 1856. The Author. 


On the Mutual Relations of Trade and Manufactures. 
F.B.S., F.B.G.S. 8vo. pamph. 1855. 


By Prof. Edward Solly,, 
The Author. 


Opere di Monsignor Giovanni Della Casa. 4 Vols. 8vo. Milan, 1806. 

J. W. Dover, Esq., f.b.g.s. 

Quarterly Review. Nos. 193 to 196 inch To April, 1856, in continuation. 8vo. 

1855-.56. John Murray, Esq., r.B.G.8. 

Raccolta di Poesie Satiriche. 8vo. Milan, 1808. J. W. Dover, Esq., f.b.g.s. 
Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England Thirteenth 
Fourteenth, and Sixteenth Annual Reports of the. Abstracts, 1851-50 8 vo* 

The Registrar-General.’ 

f of Classical and Sacred 

Philology. By W illiam J. Law, a.m., f.b.g.s. 8vo. pamph. 1856. 

* The Author. 
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MAPS, OHMTS, &c. 

GKNERAL ATLASES. 


MttpSj C/utrti, JJonors. 

Blacxie and Sons — Imperial Atlas of Modern Geography. An extensive series 
of Maps, embracing the most recent Discoveries and the latest Political 
Divisions of Territory in all parts of the world. Parts I. to X. inch Folio. 
Glasgow, 1855-56. Messrs. Blackie & Son. 

Fcixarton and Co. — Royal Illustrated Atlas of Modern Geography ; with an 
• Introductory Notice by Dr. Shaw, Secretary to the Royal Geographical 
Society. Parts I. to VII. incl. Folio. Edinburgh, 1855-56. 

Messrs. Fcllakton & Co. 

Johnston, A. K., f.k.g.s. — ^Physical Atlas; a Series of Illustrations of the Geo- 
graphical Distribution of Natural Phenomena. New and enlarged edition. 
Parts VIIl. to X. incl. Folio. Edinburgh, 1855-56. The Acthob. 

Plate XXIII., Terrestrial Magnetism. By Maj.-General 

E. Sabine, b.a., with sheet of letterpress. The Author. 

Lizar’s Edinburgh Geographical General Atlas, &c. 69 Plates, Folio. Edin- 
burgh. J. Bartholomew, Esq., jun. 

WORLD. 

Mappemonde dresse'e en 1459, par Fra Mauro, Cosmographe Veuetien, parordre 
d’ Alphonse V. Roi de Portugal. Publie'e pour la premiere fois de la gran- 
deur de I’Original avec toutes les Legendes. Par le Vicomte de Santarem. 
(6 sheets.) Paris, 1854. The Author. 

Trade-Wind Chart, 1856. — Wind Charts, Sheets Nos. 1 to 11, incl. I'duplicatti^. 
1856. Board of Trade. 

EUROPE. 

Europe — Geological Map of, exhibiting the different Systems of Rocks. By Sir R. 
I. Murchison, d.c.l., m.a., f.r.s., &c., and Jas. Nicol, f.b s.E., &c. Con- 
structed by A. K. Johnston, f.b.c.s. (4 sheets.) 1856. 

, Sir R. Murchison, d c.l., v.p.r.g.s. 

Map of a part of Eastern, intended to indicate the relative situation of 

the Armies of the Northern Powers. Plate IV. 1855. 

Topographical and Statistical Depot of the War Department. 

Baltic. — .Admiralty Charts. — Norway, South Coast. Sheets 2 and 3. 

Wormso Road. 

Sibbo Viard and Hasten Sound. 

South Approaches to Sveaborg. 

The Hydrographic Office. 

Franck. — Paris, Plan de la Ville de. Nouvellement dresse, eomprenant les rues 
nouvelles et tous les Edifices Publics. Paris, 1827. John Finch, Esq. 

Germany. — Postkarte von Deutschland und den angraenzenden Laendern. 
Gezeichnet und herausgegeben von J. Heymann. 4 sheets. Vienna, 18M3. 

J. W. Dover, Esq., f.r.g.s. 

Gt. Britain & Ireland, Admy. Charts. — Portsmouth to Beachy Head. Sheet 5. 

Beachy Head to Dungeuess. Sheet 6. 

Dartmouth Harbour. • 

Looe Harbour. 

Lizard and ailjaccnt Rocks. 
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Maps, Charts, ^e. ^ 

Gt Britain &lBHXASi>,Admy. Charts Ives’ Bay. 

Milford Haven. 

^ ^ Pembroke Reach. 

!!.!!.' Solway Frith, coirected. 

Ijoch Fyne. 

’ Loch Crinan to Cuan Sound. 

Anchorages on E. 6oa.st of Jura. 


Colonsay and Oronsay Isles. 

Thames. Sheet 2, corrected. 

Harwich, corrected. 

Hartlepool, corrected. 

Ireland, Sheet 8 to 15 incl. 

Ballysadare Bay. 

Mutton Island to Doonbeg Bay. 

The Hydrographic 


OmcE. 




Mao of England and Wales, divided into Counties, Parliamentary 
nivisions and Dioceses; showing the priijcipal Koads, Railways Bivers, and 
Canals, &c. Scale, 5 miles to au inch. 9 sheets. E. STA.vroKD, Esq., f.r.g.8. 

Map of Hartlepool Bay, 

Mao of the Port of Hartlepool— Proposed Outer Harbour. IS53. 
^ Dr. Shaw. 


Scotland, Map of, divided into Counties, showing the principd 
Roads Railways, Rivers, and Canals, &c., on a scale of 5 miles to an inch. 
Published by E. Stanford. 6 sheets. Edward Stanford, Esq. 

Sutherland, Map of the County of, made on the basis of 

the Trigonometrical Survey of Scotland in the years 1831-32, By Gregory 
Burnett and William Scott, Surveyors to the Duke of Sutherland, r.o. ; 
with Corrections, &c. 2 sheets. Edinburgh, 1855. 

Sir K. Murchison, d.c.l., v.p.b.g.s. 


Holland. Amsterdam, AmsteioJami veteris et novissiiUEc urhis accuratissima 

deiiueatio (.Ancient). The Geographical Societf or Park. 

Italy.— Carta delle Stazioni Militari, Navigazioue, e Poste del Regno d’ Italia, 
esai'uita nel Depo.'^ito Generale della Guerra per ordine del Ministro della 
Guerra ueir anno 1808. (General Bertrand’s copy.) ^ 

Adriatic, Xuova Carta del Mare Adriatico ossia Golfo di Venezia. 
Trieste, 1809, J. W. Dover, Esq., r,R,o.s. 

Tsorvvat. — K art over Agersluius Amt, Af. Forfatteme N. Ramm og G. Mnnthe. 
1827. 

Kart over Buskemdes Amt, Af, S. E. Gjcssing. 1854. 

Kart over Christians Amt, Af. Gjessiug. 1843. 3 sheets. 

Kart over den Xorske Kyst fra Christiania til Idefjorden og Jomfruland 

A f. Vibe. .A. B. c.) 3 sheets. IS.W-.?.?. 


Kart over cl 


leu Norske Kyst fra Christiania til Idefiorden og Jomfruland, 
Let No. 11 A. B. C.). 1854. 


, Kart oter dcm Norske Kyst fra Haltende til Graeudscn mod Rnssisk 
Dapland. .\f. N the, 18 , 35 - 48 . Sheets 1 to 10 inel. 

. . Kart 
Vibe. Nc 

mlzril fm Trondtyems Leden til Grtendsen mod 


■VA. XKJ. AJIUTVIS J lU lu lUCi. 

rt over den Xc'rske Kyst fra Jomfruland og Kragero til Arendal; Af. 
No. 1-fa. 1.8 .,.l The Roy.il C.vrvERsiTT Christiania. 


2 sheets, Ved P. A Muocb, 
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Maps, Charts, 4'r- Duwrs. 

Nobwat, — K art over Grevskabernes Amt. Af. Forfatterne. N. A. Ramin og 
G. Munthe. 1332. 

Kart over Hedemarkens Amt. Ramm und Man the. 3 sheets. 1829. 

j. .. Kart over Smaalehnenes Amt. Ramm und Munthe. 1826. 

Erster Versuch eiuer Geognostischen Kai te von Norwegen, von B. 

M. Keilhau. 2 sheets* Christiania, 1849. 

• Royal Ukiveksity, Christiania. 

Russia..- — Crimea, Seat of War in the. Sheet 2, mounted. 1 8.65. 

Thom.yS Malby, Esq., f.b.g.s. 

The same. 2 sheets. 18.55. 

• Alushta, Bay of. 1855. 

Sevastopol, showing the Russian Defence Works and the Approaches of 

the Allied Armies. By S. G. H. Wilkinson, b.a., under the direction of 
Capt. T. Spratt, C.B., b.n. Sept. 185.5. 

Key to accompany. (2oopiis.) Capt. Washikgtox, B.x., f.b.g.s. 

Tchernaya or Traktir, Stanford’s Map of the Battle of. 1855. 

Lieut F. Brise, b.e., f.b.g.s. 

Yalta, Bay and Fort of, from the Survey by Capt. E. Manganari, of the 

Russian Imperial Navy. 

Topocbaphical asd Statistical DepOt of the Wab Depabtjiext. 

Southern — Stanford’s Map with the Roads. &c., between Odessa, Nikolaief, 

Perekop, Simferopol, and Sebastopol. Compiled from Russian Maps in 
the possession of the Royal Geographical Society, &c. 1355. 

E. Stanford, Esq. 

Sardinia. — L a Gran Carta degli Stati Sardi in Tenaferma. Nos. 9, 10, 16, 18, 
24, and 35. Foreig.v Office, Turin. 

Spain. — A tlas de Espana y sus poscsiones de Ultramar. Por el Coronel Ob- 
mandaute de Ingeiiieros D. Francisco Coello. Auxiliado por Don D. 
Pascual Madoz, Corr. f.b.g.s. 14 sheets. Madrid. 

Oviedo. — Mapa Topografico de la Provinciade Oviedo, formado de orden 

de S. M. la Reina por D. Guillermo Schulz, Inspector General de Minas, 
1855. Colonel Coello, Cor. f.b.g.s. 

Switzerland. — E tat de la Carte au 31 Dec. 1854. tlndex Map.) Winterthur. 

Geologische Ubersichts-Karte der Schweiz, Reduction der grossen Karte 

de Schweiz von Studer und A. Escher. v, d. Winterthur. 

Hypsometrischer Atlas v. J. M, Ziegler. Sheets 3 and 7 (Central- 

Alpen u. Jura, Schweiz. — Die Britischeu Inseln.) 

Schweizerische Polvtechnische Zeitschrift. N.E. Railroad. Sheets 1 

and 2. St. Gallen and Appenzell Railroad. Sheets 1 and 2, proof. 

Topographische Karte des Cantons St. Gallen, Blati St. Gallen-Trogen, 

and Blutt Bheineck. 

Topographische Karte. Index to the “ Etat de la Carte au 31 De- 

cembre.” 1855. J. M. Ziegleb, Cor. f.b.g.s. 

MHDITF.tiRAXKAX AND BLACK SEAS. 

Admiralty Charts. — M arseille Port, corrected. 

Narrows of the Dardanelles. 

Buyuk Chekmejeh Bay. 

Gulf of Pyrgos or Biirghaz. 

Knstenjeh to Cheruavoda aud Rasova. 

Cape Aia to ,Vlma Bay 
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Charts, Donors. 

Admiralty Charts. — Sea of Azov, corrected. 

Anapali. 

Cape Ferrat to Cape Carbon, with Plans of Algier Harbour and Port 

Shcrshel, corrected to 1856. The Hydrographic Office. 


KORTH SEA ANT) ADJACENT COASTS. 

Admiralty Charts. — Norway and Lapland, Index. 

Helgoland Island. The Hydrographic Office. 


ASIA. 

.•Vraria. — El Medina, Plan of, by Lieut. Burton. 1855. 

Rente of Richard F. Burton, Lieut. Bombay Army, from Yambu to 

El Medina and Mecca. 1855. Edward Weller, Esq., t.b.g.s. 

Asiatic Tcrkey. — Dama.scns, Map of, Hauran, and the Lebanon Mountains, from 
personal survey. By the Rev. J. L. Porter, A.M., f.b.g.s. Damasens, 
1 S f’ 5 ■ The Author. 

Kars, Drawing of the Fortress and Field Defences of, representing 

the .\ction between the Russians under General Monraviev and the Tnrks 
under General Williams, Sept. i9, 1855. 

Key to the foregoing Drawing. 

Plan of the Fortress of, on the frontiers of Asia Minor, with 

the country around it, from a Russian Document prepared by the Staff 
of General Prince Paskievitch’s Army in 1829. 1856. 

The Statistical Dep6t of the War Department. 

/VesiBiA, Vestiges of. Sheet 1st. Ichnographic Sketch of the Remains of Ancient 
Nineveh, with the enceinte of the modern Moslu, &c., constructed from 
trigonometrical survey in the spring of 18.32, at the command of the Go- 
vernment of India, by Felix Jones, Commander i.x. 2 copies. 

i^lieet 2nd. Showing the positions and plan of the ancient cities of 

Nimnid and Selaiuijeh, &c. By Felix Jones. 

3rd. Map of the country included in the angle formed by 

the River Tigris and the Upper Zab, showing the dispositions of the varioim 
ancient sites in the vicinity of Nineveh. By Felix Jones. 1852. 

Hos. East India Company. 

India.— Sketch of the Bullia Flats on the River Ganges, March 1848 By W 

’ TheAuraoR.' 

Malay I’F.MNSI-L^I, British Settlements in the. Engraved by J. Bartholomew for 
Messrs. Fullarton and Co., Edinburgh. J. Bartholomew, E^. 

Siam.— Sketch of the 5Ieiiam and other Siamese Rivers. From the surreys and 
obsenatioiis of the American Missionaries, communicated to Mr Consul 
Parkes. 1 2 copies, i 18,5.5. Mr. Consul Pabkes, f.r.g.s. 


AFRICA. 


Admiralty Charts. — .A frica. Sheets 2 and .3, 
Africa. Bv E. Ravenstein. 


■ • North, Egypt. — Carte de ITsthme 
et Mougjl Be\. Paris. 18.55. 


de Suez h Peluse, 


The Author. 
par Linant Bey 


The Geographical Society of Paris. 
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iinps. Charts, 4o. Dmiors. 

Africa. — Nile. Vue Panoramique de I’Isthmede Suez, et Trace direct du Canal 
des deux Mers, d’apies I’avant prujet de M. Liuant Bey et Mougel Bey. 
Paris. >1- Ferdinand de Lessees. 

East. Sketch to illustrate Lieut. Burton's Koute to Harar (Original). 

, . The Author. 

South, Map of. J. Bartholomew, Esq. 

Cape Colony, Map of the Eastern Frontier of the. By H. Hall. 

(On roller.) E. Stanford. Esq., F.R.G.S. 

South-East. Sketch Map of the Sea of Uniamesi. &c., by the Rev. 

Messrs. Erhardt and J. Rebmann. Kisuludiui, 1855. 

The Rev. Mr. Erhardt. 

*. South-West. — Admiralty Chart. — .Angara Pequena, Plan of. 

Coast of, from Banda Point to St. Paul de Loando. 

Benguela Bay. 

Cape Lopez, Plan of the Bay of. 

Congo, the River. 

Mayumba, Malemb.'i, and Black Point. 

St. Paul de Loando, the Harbour of. 

Rivers Kwora and Binue' or Cbadda. 

Walwich Bay. The Hydrographic Office. 

Congo River, New Survey of the, on a large scale. By Geo. Maxwell. 

2 sheets. 1821. A. G. Findlay, Esq. f.b.g.s. 


AMERICA. 

CENTRAL — WEST INDIES. 

Admiralty Charts. — Caledonia Harbour and Port Escoces. ' 

Cartagena Harbour. 

Greytown Harbour. 

St. Francis Cay -Anchorages. 

Ports in Santo Domingo. The Hyiirocrafhic Office. 

Chiriqui, Province of. Map of the Canton of David, New Granada, copied from 
the Map made for the New Granada Government, by Colonial A. Codazi. 

• June 22, 1854. (^Tracing.) 185(1. Dr. John Power, f.r.g.s. 

Choco, Proviuce of, Map of the, copied from a Spanish Map in the Archives at 
Bogota. By J. C. Lane, Chief Flugiueer .Arato and Pacific Survey. 1854. 

Darien, Map of the Isthmus of, and A'^alley of the Atrato. showing the line of 
the luteroceanic River Aqueduct. By AV. Kennish, c.E. Sheet VI. 1853. 

F. M. Kelley, Esq., of New A'ork. 

Guatemala. — Atlas Guatemalteco en echo cartas formadas y grabadas en Gua- 
temala de orden del Gefe del Estado C Dr. Mariano Galvez. .Anode 1832. 

Dr. John Power, f.r.g.s. 

Hondub.\s, Map of, and San Salvador, showing the Line of the proposed Honduras 
luteroceanic Railway. By E. J. Squier. New York, 1854. The .Author. 

Parana and Paraguay, Map of the Rivers, drawn from a enrsory Survey during 
an Expedition from Buenos Ayres to Assumption, under the auspic^ of 
Her Majesty’s Government, in the year 1841. Folio. (2 copies.) 

The Earl of Harrowby, f.r.g.s. 


SOUTH. 

Atbato. — Plan of the Interoceanic River- Aqueduct, connecting the Pacific Ocean 
with the River Atrato in the Proviuce of Choc(», New Granada. Proposed 
by W. Kennish. c k. Plate 3. 
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M.tps, Ch'O-U, 4c. Donors. 

AtbXto.— Section of the Atrato River, from the Interoceanic River-Aqueduct 
to the Atlantic Ocean. Plate 2 (.both mounted on one large sheet). 

Sections of the Interoceanic River-Aqueduct, connecting the Pacific 

Ocean with the River Atrato, in the Province of Choco, New Granada. 
Part I. F. M. Kelley, Esq. of New^York. 

BR.iSiL. — L. Tabnhe Vegetationis in Brasilia Physiognomiam Illustrautes. E. Martii 
Flora Brasilieusi seorsim express®. Foho. 1850. 

Dr. CiiAS. V Martics, Hon. r.B.G.s. 

New GraxaDa. — Magdalena, Cnart of the, from the Source to its Mouth. Pre- 
pared and ensraved from Sketches by Humboldt, and Original Documents. 
By Capt. Clark and Mr. R. J. Treffey- E. Stanford, Esq., r.R G.s. 

Bird’s-eye View of the Pass of the Interoceanic River- Aqueduct and* 

Valley of the Xerqua. By W. Kenni«h. Plate V. 

F. M Kf.lley, Esq., of New York. 

Paraguay River. 2 sheets. The IIydrogbaphic Office. 

V vi.niviA. — Indicaciones para pcrfecciouar el Mapa de la Provincia de Valdivia, 
&c. Por Guillermo Doll. Valdivia, 1852. Mr. J. Dometso. 

Mapa de la Provincia de Valdivia. Por Bernardo Philippi. 18-16. 

Wm. Bollaf.rt. Esq., r.B.G.s. 


AUSTl! ABASIA. 

Admiralty Charts. — .\ ustraria, N.E. Coast, Index. 

Port Elliot. 

Torres Strait, sheet 2, N.E. and Eastern Entrances. 

Papua, or New Guinea, sheet 3. 

New Zealand Island.*. 

Port Nicholson. 

Otago Harbour, 

Norfolk Lsland. The Hydrographic Office. 

New Zealand. — P ort Morganui in Lauristan Bay, by A. H. Halloran, Master 
B.N., f.b (!.s. 18-15. The Author. 

APA’TTC. 

Admiralty Cb.arts. — Northumberland Sound. 

Port Lievely. 

Melville Sound, sheet 2. 

Mars Head to Shut-in-Island. 

Shut-in-Island to Pope Harbour. 

Gut of Canso with Cbedabnctu Bay. 

North Polar Sea. • 

Kane’s Arctic Expedition. 

Port Egmout, Kcppel Sound, &c. 

Port Simpson. 

Mackenzie River to Behring Strait. The Hydrographic Office. 

American Arctic Expedition, Discoveries of the, in search of Sir John Franklin, 
18.53-54-55, under the command of Dr. E. K. Kane. (Duplicate Copies.') 

Capt. Washington, r.n., f.r.g s. 

Carta delle Terre Polari Artiche dalla Baja di Baffin all’ Isola Baring to 1853. 

Carta delle Tefre Polari Artiche. Tratta da quella dell’ Ammiragliato Innlese 
e corretta al 1853. ^ * 

Carta da Navegar de Nicolo et Antonio Zeni Furono in Tramontana Luno. 1780. 
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• M'lp'i, ChnrU, ^c. Donors. 

Fac-simile di una Cana idrogiafica di Andrea Bianco, dell’ 1436, existente'nclla 

Mareiaua. Publicuto per la 1“ voltadal E. F, M. Erizzo. 

Count Miniscamhi Erizzo, through J. B. Pesteaxd, Esq. 

“ V'lXCEX.VES,” United States Steamer, Track of the. 1850. 

• Lieut. Mauby, U. S., Corr. f.r.g.s. 

ATLAXTIC. 

Azores, or Westeni Isles. J. Bartholojiew, Esq. 

Madeira, Physical Map of the Island of, constructed by J. M. Ziegler, Cor- 
responding F.B.G.S., from that of Capt. Vidal, r.n., with corrections. 
Dedicated to the Royal Geographical Society of London by the Author, 
2 Copies, with sheet of Panoramic Views. Winterthur, 1836. 

The Apthoe. 

Map showing the Plan for shortening the time of passage of Steam-ships between 
Europe and America, by makiug St. John’s, Newfoundland, a Port of Call. 

F. N. Gisbob.ne, Esq. 

Storms and Rains in North and South Atlantic. (Chart.) 

Gclf Stream, Tracing of the Limits of the, in the month of January, according 
to Maury’s Thermal Charts. Jan. 18.34. 

Track of the Storm of September 18.33, marked XXIV, traced by W. E. Redfield 
of N'ew York. Rr.-.Adm. F. W. Beechey, President r.g.s. 

The Same. Capt. FitzRoy, r.n., f.r.g.s. 


ASIATIC ARCHIPELAGO AND EASTERN ASIA. 

Admiralty Charts. — P orts in the Pilipinas, 2 sheets. 

Batan Islands. S 

. . . Islands between Formoza and Japan. 

Port Koksi-kon to Takau-kon. 

Loo-choo Islands. 

Port Oonting. 

Cochin China, sheet 1, corrected. 

Siam Gulf. 

“ Min River. 

Nippon. 

Kuril Islands. 

Victoria Bay and D’Anvillc Gulf. 

Nagasaki Bay. 

Okhotsk Sea, corrected. 

Amur Gulf, corrected. 

Port Hamilton, corrected. The IIydrocbapbio Office. 

Japan. — J eddo Bay, South Coast of Niphon, Japan. Surveyed by Alfred L. 
Halloran, F.R.G.S., Master R.N. (MS.) 1849. 

Simodi Harbour, South Coast of Niphon. Surveyed by Alfred L. 

Halloran, f.r.g.s.. Master r.n. (MS.) 1849. The Ac^hob. 

INDIAN OCEAN. 

Admiralty Charts. — I ndian Ocean, 2 sheets. 

Durian, Muro, and Jombol Strait, sheet 1. * 

Kerguelen Island. 

Singapore Straits, sheets 2 and 3. The Hydrographic Office. 
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Maps, Charts, ^-c. Donors. 

Singapore, Plan of, Town and adjoining Districts from actnal Survey, by John 
Turnbull Thomson, Government Surveyor. 1856. 

Straits of. Survey of the, by Samuel Congalton and J. T. Thomson. 

1846. Additions to 1855. (2 sheets.) 

View of Town from Government Hill. J. T. Thomson, Esq., ftR.G.s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Drawing of a Screw Steamer, No. 2, fitted with “ Disc ” Engines for the Rivers 
of India. BuUt by Messrs. G. Rennie and Sons. G. Rennie, Esq., F.R.G.S. 

McClure, r.n., f.r.g.s.. Sir Roliert M., Portrait of, (in Frame). , 

John Barrow, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY AND MAP-ROOM, 


BEQUEATHEn BY THE LATE 

GEORGE BELLAS GREEXOUGH, Esq., f.r.g.s. 


ATLASES. 


THE WORLD. 

Bfbghahs’ Physikalischer Atlas. 93 Sraps. Wants the letterpress; and in 
Meteorolog}’, sheets 5b, 5c; in Geology, sheets I, 7, 9 to 15; in Vegetable 
Geography, sheets 7, 8 ; but in Ethnography, sheets 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, are dupli- 
cate. Unbound; some sheets are mounted to fold. 

Bonne. — Atlas raodeme. Par M. Bonne, Inge'uienr Hydrographe de la Marine. 
Sheets 1 to 49, except 2 and 13; unbound. Size of each, 9 inches by Iti. 
No title, &c. Imperfect. 

Bbitb. — A tlas Universel de Geographic Physique, Politique, ancienne et modeme. 
Par A. Brue. 2nd edit. 65 Maps, folio. Paris, 1838. ' 

Buache. — C artes et Tables de la Geographie Physique ou Naturelle. • Par Ph. 
Buache. 20 Maps, folio ; with four MS Maps at end. Paris, 1757. 

Cook’s Voyages, various Maps and Coasting Views from. Imperfect. 

Ckcchi-et’s Improved Atlas (Progressive Maps) for Schools and Families. Sheets 
4, 19, 27, 29 ; size, 15 inches by 19. 

Ji)Ei.ANARCHE. — Atlas dela Geographic ancienne, du moyen-age, et modenie. Par 
Delamarche. 37 maps, 4to. Paris, 1839. 

Dittenbergek. — Atlas zu der Erdbeschreibung von Dittenberger. Bei Braun in 
Carlsruhe. Sheets 5 to 21 ; size, 10 inches by 12. Imperfect. 

Gattebeb. — A small Atlas, by Gatterer ? No title, &c. ; on 23 sheets, sewed 
together ; size, 4 inches by 5. Imperfect. 

Gboss. — Geographischer Schul-Atlas. Von Rudolph Gross. 21 Maps, printed in 
colours. 4to. Stuttgart. 1847. 

Hughes. — Atlas of Constructive Geography. By W. Hughes, f.r.g.s. Nos. 1 and 
2. Also 10 Sheets of Outlines and 9 Sheets of Projections. Imperfect. 
London, 1841. 

Lavoisne. — A New Genealogical, Historical, and Chronological Atlas. By C. V. 
Lavoisne and C. Gros. 36 Maps, folio. London, 1807. , 

Leonhard. — V nlkanen .Atlas zur Naturgeschichte der Erde von K. C. von Leon- 
hard. 15 Maps, ob. 4to. Stuttgart. 1844. 

Lowenberg. — Historisch-gcographischer Atlas zu den allgemeinen Geschichts- 
werken von C. v. Kotteck, Politz n. Becker. In 40 colorfrten Karten von 
Julius Lowenberg. Wants two Maps. Freiburg im Breisgau, 18.39. 
Maete-Bbun. — Atlas complet du precis de la Geographie Universelle de M. Malte- 
Brun. Par M. Lapie, Capitaine lug. Gwg. 75 Map', 4to. Pari«. 1812. ^ 

• 0 -2 
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Mak^oua. — A tlante Geografico di B. Marzolla. Napoli, 1848. The following 
• sheets only : — 

Algeria. 1848. Scale, 2 inches to I”. ^ 

Impero di Marocco. 1848. Scale, inch to t . ^ 

• Pi ovince Unite del Rio de la Plata, e Stati del Chih, U rnguay o Monte 

Video, ossia Repuhlica Argentina, e Paraguay. (America Mend.) ,1850. 
Scale, 1 inch to 1°. Size of each, 21 inches hy 25. 

Neele. — An Atlas of 1 6 Outline Maps, engraved by S. Neele. Size, 8 inches hy 
10. Imperfect, London, 1808. 

Patteson — A General and Classical Atlas ; accompanied with a concise Treatise 
on the Principles of Geography. By the Rev. E. Patteson. 33 Maps, with 
an Outline to each. 4to. London, 1804. 

Prichard. —Ethnographical Maps of Europe, Asia, North America, South. 
America, and Polynesia, in the earliest times, illustrative of Dr. Pricha.d’s 
Natural History of Man, &c. 5 sheets ; size of each, 21 inches by 25. 

Ptolemy. — Orbis Antiqui Tahul® Geographicie secundum Cl. Ptolemsum, cum 
Indice Philologico absolutissimo omnium locorum, etc. 26 Maps, folio. 
Amsterdam, 1730. 

Sanson.— Atlas Nouveau, contenant toutes les Parties du Monde, etc. Par le 
Sieur Sanson, Ge'ographe Ordinaire du Roy. Pre'sente h Monseignenr le 
Dauphin, par Hubert Jaillot, Geographe du Roy. Amsterdam, 1696. The 
complete Atlas is in 400 sheets ; only 128 of the sheets unbound. 

Smith’s Classical Atlas, containing distinct Maps of the Countries described in 
Ancient History, both Sacred and Profane. 22 Maps, 4to. London, 1809. 

New General Atlas. 45 Maps, 4to. London, 1809. Bound up with 

Smith's Classical Atlas. 

Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, Maps of the ; an imperfect Collec- 
tion in sheets. 

Si^ UNEB. — Atlas Antiqv.us dellneavit Dr. C. de Spruner. XVII Tabulas coloribug 
illustratas et alias LXIVTabellas in margines illarum inclnsas continens. 
Folio. Gotha, 18.50. 

Historisch Geographischer Hand-.4tlas zur Geschichte der Staaten 

Europ.a’s Yom Anfang des mittel Alters auf die neueste ZeiL Von Dr. Karl 
von Sprimer. 73 Maps, &c. folio. Gotha, 1846. 

Historisch-Geographischer Hand-Atlas zur Geschichte Asiens, Africa’s, 

America’s, uud .Vustraiieus. Von Dr. Karl von Spruner. 18 Maps, etol 
Gotha, 1853. 

SvDOW. — Methodischer Hand-Atlas fur das Wissenscbaftliche Studium der Erd- 
kunde. Bearbeitet von E. von Sydow. Sheets 1 to 21, except 7, and Sup- 
plement 1 a & h to 5; 6 to 12 being wanting. (14 sheets are mounted on 
millboard.) Gotha, 1846. 

AVand-.Vtlas von E. von Sydow. Erdkarte, Europa, Asia, Afnka, 

N. America, S. America. Gotha, 1844. 

Vbieth and Fcnke. — A tlas du Monde Ancien en douze Cartes Geographiques 
dressees par G. LT. A. Vrieth. et piiblides par C. P. Funke, a-rec des 
Tables Explicatives. Also, C. Ph. Funke’s kurzegefasstes jedoch Vollstan- 
diges Wdrterbuch der Alten Erdbesebreibung zu dessen Atlas der Alten 
Welt gehoiig. In 1 vol. ob. 4to. Weimar, 1800. 

Wilkinson’s Modern .\tlas; 29 of the Maps only in sheets. London, 1792 Also 
Outline Maps— World, Europe, Asia, and Africa ; 1809. Also 5 classical 
Maps, &c. Imperfect. 

WiLTSCH.-Atlas Sacer sive Ecclcsiasticus, a J. E. T. Wiltsch. On 5 sheets folio 
and letter-press 4to. Gotha, 1843. ® 

^'■'■'’ Lmdorfsov ’f- 31 Plates, 8 to., 


( 
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EUKOPE. 

Arbowsmith, a. — A volume containing the following Maps by A. Arrowsmith ; — 
I. Hulliiiul, from the map executed at the Dutch Military Depot. On 6 
sheets. 1815. 

* II. Map of France, Behjvun, and part of Stritzerland. On 6 sheets. 1817. 
III. Map of the Physical Divisions of Oermany. On 6 sheets. 1812. 

Chappe d’Acteroche. — Atlas, containing Carte Geographique et Mineralogique 
de la Route de Brest a Paris, et de Paris a Tobolsk en Siberie. Par M. 
I’Abbe Chappe d’Auteroche. With special Maps and Sections. On 30 
sheets in 1 vol. folio. Paris, 1768. 

Dbnaix. — Atlas Physique, Politique, et Historique de I’Europe. Par M. A. De- 
naix. 30 maps. Folio. Paris, 1829. 

Kruse. — Tabelleu zur iibersicht der Geschichte aller Europaischen Lander und 
Staaten von ihrer ersten Bevdlkerung an bis zum Jahre 1800, &e. Von C. 
Kruse. Folio. Oldenburg, 1802. 

Lb Sage. — Genealogical, Chronological, Historical, and Geographical Atlas, exhi- 
biting all the Royal Families in Europe, with Possessions of each Kingdom. 
By Mr. Le Sage. 20 Maps. Folio. London, 1801. 

Saint-Cvr. — Atlas des Me'uioires pour servir a I’Histoire Militaire sous le Direc- 
toire, le Consulat et I’Empire. Par le Marechal Gouvion Saint-Cyr. On 
17 sheets. Oblong folio. Paris, 1831. 

Vanuebmaeben. — Atlas de I’Europe. 165 feuilles. EcheUe, 1 ; 600,000. Des- 
sine' par H. Perkin, &c. Mounted in 14 eases. Brussels, 1833. 

Weimar-Inst. — Europa nach seinen politisch-geographischen Veranderungen seit 
Ausbruch der Franzosischen Revolution dargestellt in Charten und Sta- 
tistichen Tabellen. 1789-1816. Weimar, 1816. 


EKGLAXh AXD WAI.ES. 




Andrews. — Atlas of England. By John Andrews. Imperfect. Plates 2, 3, 4, .5, 
6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13. Title, &c. wanting. Loudon, 1796. 

Bowen. — ^The English Atlas ; or a set of Maps of all the Counties in England and 
Wales. By Emanuel Bowen, &c. 43 Maps. Folio. London, 1777. 

^Mcbbav. — An Atlas of the English Counties. By T. L. Murray. 44 Maps. 
Folio. London, 1831, 

Reports (Parliamentary) on proposed Division of Counties and Boundaries of 
Boroughs in England and Wales. Parts 1 to 8, and Schedule B, in 1 vol. 
Folio. London, 1832. 

London — 

Rocque and Hobwood. — Plans of London, in 1 vol. folio, containing — 

I. A Plan of the Cities of London and Westminster, and Borough of 

Southwark, with the contiguous Buildings. From an actual Survey 
taken by John Rocque, Laud Surveyor ; and engraved by John Pine. 
On 24 sheets, scale 200 feet to 1 inch. London, 1746. 

II. Plan of the Cities of London and Westminster, the Borough of South- 

wark and Parts adjoining, showing every' House. By R. Horwood. 
On 32 sheets, scale 26 inches to a mile. Loudon, 1799. . 


SCOTLAND. 

Reports (Parliamentary) on Boundaries of Cities, &c. in Scotland. 1 vol. 


IRELAND. 

Reports on Boundaries of Cities. &c. in Ireland. 1 vol. Loudon, 1832. 9 
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SWEDEN. 

A Coliectiou of 24 Maps of Sweden and its separate Divisions, &c. by the Swedish 
Government, Marelins, and others, during the 18th century. In 1 vol. 
Folio. 

EUSSIA IN EUROPE. • 

Livonia j — 

Mellis. — A tlas Ton Liefland und Esthland. Vom L. A. Von Mellin. On 16 
sheets. Beilin, 1791-98. 

Poland — 

ZasNONi AND Faden — Nobdmann — S oTZMANN. — A volume containing — 

I. A Map of the Kingdom of Poland and of the Grand Duchy of Xdthnania, 

with their dismembered Provinces and the Kingdom of Prussia. (Ee- . 
duced on 1 sheet from Zannoui’s Map in 24 sheets.) By W. Faden. 
London, 1 792. 

II. Carte du ci-devant Royaume de Pologne, dans son etat actnel. Par 

A. P H. Nordmann. On 9 sheets. Vienna, 1813. 

III. Topographisch-Militarisehe-Karte vom Vormaligen Neu Ost-Preussen 
oder dem jetzigen Nordlichen Theil des Herzogthnms Warschau 
nebst dem Russischen District. On 15 sheets. By D. F. Sotzmann. 
Berlin, 1807. 


GERMANY. 

Revma.nn. — Geographischen Atlas von Deutschland. Von D. G. Reymann. On 
342 sheets, many of which are wanting. See Index Map. Berlin, 1820-50. 

WoERL. — Atlas von Sud West Deutschland und dem Alpenland. On 48 sheets. 
Two sheets only. Freiburg. 1831. 

Aastciin Doinihiuns — 

Focks. — D ie Venctianer Alpen. Von Dr. W. Fuchs. Mit einer Geognostischen 
* Karte und Profilen auf 18 Tafeln. Oblong 4to. Vienna, 1844. 

Jd’sEF. — Magyar Atlas az az Magyar, Horvat, es T<5t. Folytatta 6 v%ezte 
Marton Jd’sef, a’Be'tsi Univ. Prof. Atlas Hungaricus seu Regnonun Hun- 
gari®, Croatia, et Slavoni®, Mappoe, &c. 60 Maps. 1 vol. folio Vienna 
1802-11. ■ ’ 

Bavaria — 

Toi’og. Bureau. — Topographischen Atlas vom Kdnigreich Bayern, vondenTopog. 
Bureau des Kdnigl. Bayer. Generalquartiermeister-Stabs. On 112 sheets 
size of each 22 inches by 34 ; scale 1 : 50,000. (Sheet 110 in duplicate.! 
Munich, 1831. v -j 

Pi'Hssin. 

ScHBOETTEB — GiLLY, — Atlas, Containing — 

I. Karte von Ost-Preussen nebst Preussisch Litthauen und 'West-Preussen 

nebst dem Ketzdistrict. Aufgenommen unter Frey Herm von Schroot. 
ter, in 1796-1802. On 25 sheets. «.uroei 

II. Special Karte von Sud-Prenssen anf der grossen topog. Vermessunirs- 

Karte reducirt, vom Ob. Hau-Rath Gilly. On 12 sheets. Berlm^ 
1802, 3, ’ 

5 ” I rfiH'j — 

LEUTEnAN-N.-Ilistorischer Atlas von Sachsen in 25 illuminirten geographischen 
Charteu rait l.ilauterungen iiberdie Vergrosserungen und Verk^erungen 

I^Tpz,g,“Isr6. sc- Oblong fto. 
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BELGIUM. 

Ferraris. — Carte Chorographique des Pays-Bas Autrichiens. Par le Comte de 
Ferraris. On 25 sheets. In 1 vol. folio. 1777. 

Capitaine and Chanlaire. — Carte chorographique de la Belgique, en 69 feuilles, • 
, dressee d’apres celle de Ferraris. Augmentee et publiee par L. Capitaine et 
P. G. Chanlaire. 1 vol. oblong folio. Paris, without date. 

FRANCE. 

Cassini. — Carte de France, levee par ordre du Roy. Par Messrs. Maraldi et Cas- 
sini de Thury. On 180 sheets. Sheets 1 to 175, with Index and General 
Map of Triangulation. In 3 vols. folio. Paris, 1736. 

Chanlaire. — Atlas National de France (en departements') dresse en 1803. Par 
P. G. Chanlaire, revu en 1818. Complete in 110 sheets. Only 8 sheets. 

PoiRSON. — Statistique Generaleet Partieuliere de la France et de ses Colonies, &c. 
Collection de 19 Tableaux et 9 grandes Cartes enluminees. Par J. B. Poirson. 

1 vol. 4to. Paris, 1804. Also, the remainder of the work in 7 vols. 8vo. 

Kormandy — 

Denis. — Atlas Topographique de I’ancienne Province de Normandie et pays limi- 
trophes. Par Louis Denis, 1770. Revu par H. Brue. On 16 sheets, in 1 
vol. 4to. Paris, 1817. 

SPAIN. 

Bourgoing. — Atlas pour servir au Tableau de I’Espagne modeme. Par J. F. 
Bourgoing. 15 plates, 4to. Paris, 1803. 

SucHET. — Atlas. Memoires du Marechal Suchet sur ses Campagnes en Espagne, 
1808-1814. 16 Maps, &c. folio. Paris, 1828. 

SWITZERLAND. ' 

Dcfohb. — Topomaphischen Atlasses der Schweiz. G. Dufour direxit, 1842. To be 
complete*in 25 sheets; scale, 1: 100,000. Sheets 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 16, 
17, 21. 

ScHEURMAN, Keller, &c. — Atlas der Schweiz. 19 sheets. Imperfect. Title, &c. 
wanting. 

Weiss. — Atlas Suisse, par J. H. Weiss. On 16 sheets, with general map on 1 
sheet. 1 vol. folio. Also another set mounted to fold separately. Aarau, 
1786-1820. 

Cantons St. Gall and Appenzell — 

Ziegler, &c. — Topog. Atlasses der Cantone St. Gallen und .\ppenzell. Von J. 
M. Ziegler, &c. On 16 sheets. Winterthur, 1840-46. 

ITALY. 

Tuscany — 

Orlandini. — Atlante Geografico, Fisico e Storico del Granducato di Toscano. Di 
Attilio Zuccagni-Orlandini. 20 sheets. 1 vol. folio. Florence, 1832. 

Pontifical States — ^ 

Olivieri. — Atlanti degli Stati Pontifici. Presso la Calco Camerale ; Bern. Oli- 
vieri, inc. On 6 sheets, without general title. Rome. 

Tico Sicilies — Naples — 

Bartoli. — Atlante del Regno di Napoli, divisa in distretti e c^rcondarj, secondo 
il decreto del 1" Maggio 1816. Incisa per ordine di S. E. il Ministro dell’ 
Interne (da G. Bartoli). On 15 sheets. Naples, 1816. 
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Two Sicilies — yioples — 

Mab 2 olla. — A tlante Geografico, Amroinistrativo e Statistico, Fisico e Storico del 
Regno di Napoli. Eseguita sotto ia direzione dell’ autore B. Marzolia. On 
15 sheets. 

lUcci.— Picciolo Atlante Geografico-Statistico del Regno di Napoli, disposto e 
ridotto da Celestino Ricci. 8vo. 1813. • 

Zannoni. — Atlante Geografico del Regno di Napoli da G. A. Rizzi Zannoni. On 
31 sheets. Naples, 1808. 

Atlante del Regno di Napoli, ridotto in vi fogli da Gio. Ant. Rizzi 

Zannoni, corrected to 1853. 

S.cibi — 

Marzolla. — A tlante dei Reali Dominj al di la del Faro, esegaita sotto la direzione 
deir Autore B. Marzolia. On 8 sheets. Naples, 1853. 

Waltebshausen. — A tlas des Aetna, von W. Sartorius you Waltershansen. 4tli 
part. Gottingen, 1853. 

KitPKRT. — Topograpliisch-Historischer Atlas von Hel* iind den Hellenischen 
Colonien iu 24 Blaettern imter uiitwerkuQg des Professors Carl Bitter, 
bearbeitet von H. Kiepert. 24 Maps. Berlin, 1846. 

SoN.NiNi. — Atlas to Sonnini’s Travels in Greece. English Edition. 4 Maps, a fac- 
simile of tirman folded, and 4 plates, 4to. in stiff cover. Imperfect. 

lo.viAN ISI.ES. 

lloRT DB St. \’tNCENT. — Nouwl Atlas des lies loniennes. Rem par Mr. le Col. 
Bory de Saint Vincent. IS plates, &c. 4to. Paris, 1823. 

ASIA. 

4 

Berohabs’ Atlas von Asia. Sheets 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13. Size 40 inches by 27 
Gotha, 1832. 

KnapBOTii. — Tableaux histnriques de I’Asie, depuis la monarchic de Cyms 
jiisqu’a nos jours, pre'ce'des de rccherches historiques et ethnographiqnes. 
Par i. Klaproth. Atlas, 27 Maps. Paris, London, Stuttgart, 1826. 

Rittf.b. — .Atlas von Asien zu Carl Ritter’s Erdkunde. Sheets 1, 3, 4, 5 of Part 
2 and Part 3. Berlin, 1834-52. 

ZiMMrRMAN'N’s Atlas von Vorder Asien zur allgemeinen Erdkunde von C- Ritter. 
Part 1 ; sheet 4 and letterpress of Part 3 ; Parts 4, 5, 6. Imperfect. 

nrssi.ty dojiixioxs. 

Ledebour. — A tlas zu Ledebour's Ke’seu (Government of Tomsk), 12 sheets in 
cover. Berlin. 


CHINESE OOMINtONS. 

D'Anville.— -Nonvel Atlas de la Chine, de la Tartaric Chinoise et du Thibet 
ainsi la Carte de Core'e, levee par ordre de I’Enipereur Cang-Hi paries 
PP. jc'siiites, etc. Redige'cs par Mr. O’ Anville. Precede d’une de^nntion 
de la Boucharie. 42 Maps, folio. The Hague, 1737. cM-npuen 

I The same, 10 sheets only. 


IXDIA. 

Trig. ^ RVFV.-Atlas of India, on a scale of four miles to an inch, from 
Tngonomemcal bnrvey made by order of the Government Si^ 
Indies by .40. Mieefs 2,5. 26, 27, 40, 47. 49*. 60, 0,5, 66 69 rs* 
12.1. 129 , I .0. I.JI, ns, mounted. Sheets, 42*, 4.3* 47 40 jq qi 
59. 60. 0 1. 6,4. 6.5, 60, 62, 70. 7.5. 76, 77, 78. 80. ^|, !,.5 124 .’of 1 29 ’ 
, 1.31. 1.18. unmimnted. ,1 here are t»o copies of the Nos, marked* ) ’ 
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BENGAI/. 

Bennell,. — A Bengal Atlas. By James Bennell. 22 Maps, etc., folded in -Ito. 
London, 1781. 

SOUTH IXDIA. 

AsaowSMiTH. — Atlas of South India in eighteen sheets, from Cape Comorin to 
the River Kistnah ; delineated on a scale of four English miles to one inch. 
By A. Arrowsmith. London, 1822. 

AFRICA. 

IJiTTEB. — Hand Atlas von Afrika in Vierzehn Blatt zur allgemeinen Erdkunde 
von Carl Ritter uud F. A. O'Etzel. Two Copies. Berlin, 1831. 

* AMERICA. 

Cary asd Lea. — A complete Historical, Chronological, and Geographical 
American Atlas. 53 sheets. 1 vol. folio. Philadelphia, 1823. 

Humboedt. — A tlas Geographique et Physique du Royaume de la Xouvelle-Espagne, 
par Al. de Humboldt. 20 plates, folio. Paris, 1812. 

Atlas Geographique et Physique des Regions e'quinoxiales du Nou- 
veau Continent. Par Al. de Humboldt. First Part, containing Nos. 1, 
15, 18, 19, and 28 of the Maps, with Title-pages. Folio. Paris. 1814. 

MtsCEELANEora collection of American Maps, bound together in I large vol. folio, 

ATLANTIC. 

CANARY ISLANDS. 

Buch. — A tlas zur physicalischen Beschreibung der Canarischen Inseln von 
Leopold von Buch. Folio. Imperfect, wanting the Maps of Teueriffe and 
Grand Canaria. Berlin, 1825. ^ 


MxiPS. 

THE WORLD. 

Andbiveau. — Carte comparative et synchronique de I’e'tendue tenitoiiale des trois 
grandes puissances, France, Angleterre, Russie, pendant le dernier siecle 
1740-1840. 'Andriveau, edit. Paris (on 2 Maps of the World). Size, 36 
inches by 25 ; scale, 16’ on the equator to 1 inch. 

Abrowsjiith, a. — H ydrographical Chart of the World, according to Wright’s or 
Mercator’s projection, delineated by A. Arrowsmith, 1811. Additions to 
1314-1819. London. On 8 sheets; size of each, 25 inches by 31; scale, 
4’ on the equator to 1 inch. 

Arrowsmith, S. — Western Hemisphere, by S. Arrowsmith, 1839. Size, 40 inches 
by 40 ; scale, 5’ on the equator to 1 inch. 

Blumenbach. — MS. Outline of the World, showing Blumenbach’s distribution of 
the races of mankind. Size, 9 inches by 12. 

Boudin. — Carte Physique et Mcteorologique du Globe Terrestre, comprenaot la 
distribution geographique de la Tempe'rature, des Vents, des Pluies, et des 
Neiges, Par J. Ch. M. Boudin. Paris, 1853. Size, 22 inches by 33 ; scale, 
12° on the equator to 1 inch, 

Breitenbauch. — Vorstellung der Welt nach der Ausbreitung der Vornehmsten 
Volkerschaften. Von G. A. von Breitenbauch. 1786. Size, *20 inches by 25. 

D’.Ilnville. — O rbis veteribus uotus. Auctor D’.inville, 1763. London, 1794. 
Size, 22 inches by 31. 
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• D’Anvillb. — O rbis Bomani pars occidentalis et orientalis. Anctor D’AnTiUe, 
1763. London, 1794. 2 sheets ; size of each, 28 inches by 22 ; scale, 1'^ to 
1 inch. 


Dekaix.- — Mappemonde Comparative, on nouveau Planisphere, contenant la 
charpente des deux continens, leurs grandes divisions natnrelles, et les 
rapports homologues des principales contrees du monde avec les pays de 
I’Europe. Par Denaix, 1823. Paris. Size, 32 inches by 42 ; scale, X2° on 
the equator to 1 inch. 

Tableau synoptique et comparatif des principales Divisions geographiques 

du Globe, etc., dresse pour faciliter I’etude de la Mappemonde Comparative 
des Essais de Ge'ographie. Par Denaix. 1828. Paris. 

DTIalloy.— Essai d’une Carte ethnographique du Globe, d’apres les divisions de 
J. J. d’Omalins d’Halloy. Paris, 1853. Size, 27 inches by 38. 

Dove. — Isothermen des Januar und Juli, von H. W. Dove. Size, 23 inches by* 
29. 


— Monthly Isothermals from January to June, and July to December, by 

H. W. Dove. 2 sheets. Size of each, 25 inches by 23. 

Duperuey.— Carte generate des Meridiens et des Paralleles Magnetiqnes du Globe 
Terrestre, tels qu’ils re'sulteut des observations de la Declinaison de 1’ Aiguille 
airaante'e, ramene'es a Tannee 1825. Par M. L. J. Duperrey. 1836. 
Voyage de la Coquille. Size, 24 inches by 36. 

Evans.— Geographical and Physical Map of the World, showing the British 
Possessions, etc. By Smith Evans. 1849. Size, 18 inches by 25. 

Gardner.— The World, etc.. Delineation of the present state of Geographical 
Knowledge. By James Gardner. London, 1825, without tiUe. Size, 54 
inches by 49 ; scale, 4 ’ equatorial to 1 inch. 


Gras-mlller.— Vergleichinde Ubersicht der grbssten Strbme der Erde, Bearbeitet 
von E, Grasmiiller. Miinchen, 1835. Size, 11 inches by 16; scale 1 to 

^ 11,240,009. J , <ue, » iu 

IlouHES. — The British Dominions on a uniform scale equal to 1 : 25,000,000 of 
the natural magnitude. Compiled and engraved by W. Hughes for the 
National Society. London, 1848. Size, 14 inches by 18. 

KEnLER.—Erd Charte nach der Bonne’schen Projection alle fur die Erdknnde 
ergiebigen Eutdeckungs-Reisen zu Wasser und zu Lande von der Mitte 
des 9ten Jahrhunderts bis jezt darstellend. Von H. Keller Weimar 
1814. Size, 26 inches by 45. "mmar. 


Krusessxern.— A llgemeine Welt Charte nach Mercator’s projection, entworfen 
von A. J. von Krusenstem, Capitain der Kussischen Marine. Loudou 
1815. Size, 25 inches by 37 ; scale, 10^ on the equator to 1 inch. * 

o" Carte re'duite des parties connues du Globe 
Atlas du \ oyage de La Perouse, fait dans les annees 1785, 86 87 et Ss' 
Size, is inches by 22 ; scale, 2u" on the equator to 1 inch, * * 

Lapie.— O rbis Romanus ad illustranda itineraria Antonin! Burdigalense, fabniam 
Peutmgenanam, penplos, itiueraria, maritima, delineate 7 v , , ^ 
Lutetiae, 183.3. With Supplement, ,0 sheets; sbe of eTeh^S LcL 

Koberts.— A general Chart exhibiting the discoveries of r ^ ’ 

By Lieut. Henry- Roberts, R.N.^ Size, Tl inches " 

Sabin 



SCHMIDT. Gebirgs und Gewasser Karte der Erde Von J \f v c ^ 
Borbn. In 2 parts. Size of each, 22 inches by 24^^ 

StUMBBf.u.— Charte Iilvr die Geom-inh:...!., i 7 - ' 

F. Schnurrer, Med. Doc. Munich, 1827 . Szeri^kche’s b™2L*'®‘‘*“’ 


€ 
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ScHHAEMBL. — General Karte sammtlicher Entdeckungen auf den drei grossen * 
Weltreisen des Kapit. Jakob Cook. Verfasst Ton H. Roberts, Lieut. Ken 
herausg. von F. A. Schraembl. Vienna, 1789. 2 sheets; size, 24 inches 
by 36. 

Schulze. — Naturgraenzen Karte von Europa, Asien, und Africa. Von J. M. F. 
Schulze. Size, 19 inches by 25. 

Stephani. — Oro-hydrographische weltkarte in Mercator’s Projection. Von A. A. F. 
Stephani (Zu V. Roon’s Leitfadeu). Size, 20 inches by 25; scale, 16° on 
the equator to 1 inch. 

Steeit.— D ie Ostliche Haibkugel der Erde in Stereographical Acquatorial Pro- 
jection ent-worfou von F W. Streit. Nuremberg, 1816. Size, 24 inches 
by 20. 

•Tengstbema. — T he Eastern and Western Hemispheres. Physical Map in Russian, 
by Lit. Teugstrenia ? printed in colours. No title, St. Petersburg, 1647. 

2 sheets ; size of each 24 inches by 24. 

Weiland. — Vergleicheude uebersicht der Binnen Meere und Ausgezeichneten 
Seen der Oestlichen nnd Westlicheu Hemisphaere. Von C. F. Wetland 
Weimar, 1833. Size, 21 inches by 26. 

Hoehen Karte oder bildlich verglcicbende Uebersicht der bedeu- 

tendsten Beige in Europa, Asien, Africa, America, und Australien. Von 
C. F. Weiland. Weimar, 1834. Size, 12 inches by 21. 

Weimar Institution.— Strom Cliarte oiler vergleichende Uebersicht der Laenge 
der banpt Strome der Erde. Weimar, 1527. Size, 22 inches by 26. 

Wild. — Chart of the World, showing the religion, population, and civilization of 
each country. By J. Wyld. Loudon, 1818. Size, 21 inches by 32; scale, 
13° to 1 inch. 

Zeiglbb. — Karte liber die geographische Verbreituug des Kameels, mit der 
geographischen Verbreitung der Datelpalme, durch J. M. Ziegler. Berlin, 
1848. Size, 20 inches by 28. ^ 

THE POLES. 

Arbowsmith, a . — Map of the Countries round the North Pole. By A. Arrow- 
smith. Loudon, 1818. Size, 25 inches by 25; scale, I5 inch to 5°. 

The same, revised. London, 1838. 


EUROPE. 

GENEIIAL M.VPS. 

Andrews. — A Political, Historical, Astronomical, and Commercial Chart of 
Europe. To show relatively the situation of places by the rays of the sun, 
the rumb of the wind, and hours of the day, from the meridian and parallel 
of London, on which are delineated the zones and elimates, with the track 
of the Carthaginians, &e., with the rectiline distance in circles of 100 
miles each. Plate 6. By J. .4ndrews. London, 1797. Size, 21 inches 
by 24. 

Arbows.mith, a. — M ap exhibiting the great post-roads, physical and political 
divisions of Europe. By A. .Urrowsmith. London, 1810. On 4 shjets; 
size of each, 32 inches by 4 J ; scale i4' to I inch. 

Brde. — Carte Physique, Routiere, et Politique de I’Europe, indiqnant les limites 
des etats d'apres les derniers traites de paix. Par A. H. Brue. Revue et 
aug. par Ch. Picquet. Paris, 1818. On 4 sheets; size of each, 25 inches 
by 35 ; scale, .50' to 1 inch. * 

Cart. —Sketch of the Russian Campaign in 1812. Map, with remarks in letter- 
press. Size, 34 inches by 27. 
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D’AsTtLLE.- — Germany, France, Italy, Spain, British Isles, in an intermediate Cen- 
tury between Ancient and Modem Geography. By M. D’Anrille, 1771. 
IjOndon, 1812. Size, 21 inches by 20; scale 72' to 1 inch. 

Denaix. — Carte de I’Analyse Geographique Naturelle de I’Europe, pre'sentant 
I’application d'une nomenclature propre h determiner la de'pendance mu- 
tuelle des sections hydrogeiques. 1 1* Carte de 1’ Atlas Physique, ^e., par 
Denaix. Size, 17 inches by 24. 

Carte Hydrogeique ou Squelettographique de I'Europe Centrale, dressce 

pour I’etude de la Geographic naturelle. Par M. A. Deuaix. Paris, 1833. 
Size, 22 inches by 30; scale, IJ inch to l“. 

Carte Hydrogeique ou Squelettographique de I’Europe Centrale, &c. 

Par M. A. Denaix. Paris, 18-33. Size, 21 inches by 28 ; scale, Ij inch 
to 1°. 


Desjardins. — Statistische iibersicht samtlicber Europiiischen Staaten. Von C. 
Desjardins. Munich, 1832. Size, 18 inches by 22. 

Froriep. — Geologische Karte, No. 2. Geologische Elementar-Karte (Ister Blatt) 
Urgebirge. Elie de Beaumont’s relativen Alter. Skizze der Kichtungen 
in einigen Gebirgs Systemen. Karte von Europa, &c. Weimar, 1838. 
Size, 32 inches by 20. 

Gotze. — Europa. Von F. Giitze. Weimar, 1815. Size, ,20 inches by 24 ; scale, 
5’ to 2J inches. 


Gdssefeld. — Carte Itine'raire de I’Europe pour le Guide des Voyageurs de M. 
Reichard. Par M. Giissefeld. Weimar, 1802. Size, 23 inches by 31 • 
scale, 72' to 1 inch. ’ 

Hinricbs. — Gemeiuniitzige Post uud Wege Karte durch Europa mit Ausschluss 
Ton Island, Lappland, Finland, &c. Von J. C. Hinrichs. Leipzig, 1816. 
Size, 24 inches by 32 ; scale, 65' to 1 inch. ’ 


Neue Politische-Miliiiirische und Post Karte vom ganzen Franzo- 

sischeu Reiche welche England, den Rbeinbund, die Schweiz, das Konig- 
reich Italien und Spanien bis Madrid umfasst. Von J. C. Hinrichs. 
I,eipzig, 1812. In 48 sheets, mounted in 4 parts. Size. 60 inches hv B4 • 
scale, 4 inches to 1°. ^ ’ 


Ki.odex.— Gebirgs und Gewiissor Karte von Europa, West Asien, und Nord 
Afrika. Von C. F. Kbideii. Berlin, 1814. Size, 23 inches by 30- scale 
2" to 1 inch. ’ ’ 


Hydrographische Kart von Europa, einem Thcil von Asien und Afrika 

znr leichtem Uebersicht der durch die von J. G. Braumuller vorgeschlaeene’ 
wichtige Verbindung des San mit dem Dniester mbglich sewordenen 
MWrstrassen. Von C. F. Kliidep. Size, 18 inches by 24 ; S, 3=- to 


Lichtescters, ' .-K^e '^on den Mittelcuropaischen Staaten, oder von den 
Erbmonarchien Cfetre.ch und Preussen. dann den sammtlichen dentschen 
uud poliusehen Landem, von J M. Freiherrn von Lichtenstem. On 64 
sheets. 4.euna. 18-. size ot each, li inches by ,3; scale, 7 inches 

%* The following sheets are wanting;— 1, 2. 3, 8, 9 16 17 is 9. 9- 
fparts."'’ are'moi.tedt 

Malchus. ICErtt^ ziir libcrsichts dtr Gcbirffssv^t^AmM i7i t* 

Zu von Malehus M.Htair Geogra^hkSu opalsso"!! oIk" 

20 inches by 26 ; scale, 2 - to 1 inch. 1833. Heidelberg. Size, 

Olsen.— Esquissp Orographique de I’Europe, par 1 H Bredis 

en 1824 ; corngee et considdrableniLt Lgn'mnte'e^par O bf n 

gravee par P. J. Neeliusen. CoDenha^en '830 ; 

1 : 6,543,1„o, or 9,.' ,0 1 inch Tcofe.T ““I'-'’ 
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PiCQUET ET Magtmel. — Carte du Theatre de la Guerre en Allemagne, en Autriche, 
et en Italic ; oil se trouvent ti*aces les Marches, Positions, Batailles, et 
Combats de la Grande-Armee command^ en personne par S.M. I’Empeieur 
Napoleon, pendant la campagne de 1805, et teux de TAnnee d’ltalie, 
commandee par S. Ex. le Marechal Massena. Par Picquet et Magimel. 
Paris. Size, 22 inches by 32; scale, 21' to 1 inch. 

RAiniEy. — Versucht Geognostichen KarteFrankreichGrosbrittanien einemTheile 
Deutschlands und Italiens. Carl Mare, sculpsit. Size, 24 inches by 18. 

Rheinwald. — K riegstheater der Teutschen und Fianzoesischen Graenzlanden 
zwischen dem hhein und der Mosel. 1794-1799. Von J. L. C. Rhein- 
wald. Mannheim. 6 sheets. Size of each, inches by 35. 

Rochette, De la. — Isles Britanniques, Pays Bas, et Provinces Unies, Allemagne, 

, Suisse, France, Italic, Espagne, et Portugal. Pour I’ltiii^raire de M. 

Duteus. Par De la Rochette. London, 1786. Size, 20 inches by 20 ; 
scale, 72' to 1 inch. 

Rosbnburg. — Allgemeiue iibersichts Ivarte zu der Geschichte dcs Feldzugs vom 
Jahr 1799. No. 1. Gezeich. Hauptm. Rosenberg, &c. Size, 20 inches by 
24 ; scale, 23' to 1 inch. 

Sanson. — Theatre de la Guerre des Couronnes du Nord. Carte nouvelle, &c. Oil 
sont les estats de Suede, de Dannemarq, et de Pologne, TEirpire Allemagne, 
et les XVII. Provinces de Pays Bas. Avec les routes de Paris. Par le 
Sr. Sanson. Amsterdam. Size, 20 inches by 24. 

Schmidt and Mare. — Europa, von J. M. F. Schmidt und Carl Mare. Berlin, 
1819. Size, 22 inches by 24 ; scale, 2'' to 1 inch. 

SoBRioT. — Carte Generale Orographique et Hydrographique de I’Europe, &c. 
Par le General Baron Sorriot de THost. Vienna, 1816. Size, 48 inches by 
56 ; scale 1° to 1 inch. (2 copies.) 

General Karte von Europa. Worinnen die Gestalt dieses Erdtheiles zu 

ersehen ist, wie selbe nach seinem Hohensisteme und Wasserzuge ange- 
ordnet ist. Entworfen von Freyherrn v. Sorriot. Vienna, 1818. Size, 
24 inches by 28 ; scale, 2® to 1 inch. (2 copies.) 

SoTZMANN. — General Karte von Deutschland, der Batavischen und Helvetischen 
Republik, Ober und Mittel Italien und dem Ostlichen Theil der Franzb- 
sischen Republik. Von D. F. Sotzmann. Berlin, 1803. Size, 42 inches 
by 30; scale, 21' to I inch. 

^Stephant. — Oro-bydrographische Karte von Europa. Von A. A. F. Stephani. 
(Zu V. Boon’s Leitfaden.) Size, 22 inches by 24 ; scale, 2^ to 1 inch. 

Stieler. — Nordwestliches Deutschland (enth. Die Westl. Preussischen Provinzen, 
das Kbuigr. Hannover, die Chur. u. Grosshz. Hessischen Laude, Olden- 
burg, Braunschweig, Nassau, &c.) und Kgr. der Nietlerlande. Stieler’s 
Haud Atlas, No. 21 . Size, 13 inches by 15 ; scale, 23 inches to 

Tardied. — Carte des Routes des Postes de I’Empire Francais, du Royaume 
d’ltalie, et de la Confederation du Rhin. Par P. Tardieu. Paris, 1814. 
On 4 sheets. Size of each, 24 inches by 32. 

Tradtc, De. — Carte Generale et Itineraire de TEurope, divisee en tons ses Etats, 
d apres le Congres de Vienne et autre Traites posterieurs. Par Max. de 
Traux, Colonel, &c. Vienna, 1818. Size, 55 inches by 65 ; scale, 2 
inches to 1°. 

Ulrich. — Neueste post Karte durch ganz Deutschland, Helvetien, Ober Itolien, 
Oestreich, Ungarn, Pohloii, Preussen, Danemark, Holland, und Frankreicb 
bis Paris. Von C. F. Ulrich. Frankfurt, 1820. Size, 24 inches by 28. 

Vandermaelen. — Carte de I’Europe Ceutrale, comprecaiit le trace general des 
Chemins de Fer, 1840. Brussels. 2 sheets. Size, 32 inches by 48; scale, 
3 inches to 1 * 

Wauthier. — Geo-cbronologische Karte von Europa von M. Wauthier, &c. 
Mimich, 1829 ? Size, 24 inches by 27. ^ 
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Weimab Inst. — C arte de la Route de Leipzig par Prague it Vienne, dress^e en 
bandes a la maniere Anglaise. Weimar, 1802. Size, 15 inches by 20. 

— : Carte de la Route de Leipzig ^ St. Petersburg, dressee en bandes 

a la maniere Anglaise. Weimar, 1802. Size, 15 inches by 20. 

WoEBL. — Assemblage zur Karte von Central Europe. 60 sheets by Worl. 1 sheet. 
Size 9 inches by 9. • 

Central Europe. Sheets 41, 80, 91, with an Index Map (sheet No. 102) of same 
size to the whole of the Map in 1.3 > sections, and another Index to a part 
of the same Map in .35 sections. Author, &c., not named. Size of each 
sheet. 8 inches by 11; scale, 4 inches to 1 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

GENERAL MAKt. * 

Petermann. — H ydrographical Map of the British Isles, exhibiting the Geogra- 
phical Distribntiou of the Inland Waters. By A. Petermann. Size, 34 
inches by 23 ; scale, 1:1,600,000. London, 1849. (2 copies.) 

Mela Brit. — Great Britain in Departmental Divisions — Ireland in Depart- 
mental Divisions. By Mela Britannicus. Separate maps, on difierent 
scales, but mounted together. Size, 25 inches by 26. London, 1822. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Bradshaw's Map of the Railways in Great Britain, showing the projected Lines 
to the present time, 1845. Size, 18 inches by l.'i. The same for 1846. 

Gary's Reduction of his large Map of England and Wales, with part of Scotland, 
&c., 1796-1811. Size, 30 inches by 25; scale, 15 miles to 1 inch. 

Horsley. — Britanuiae Antiqnae Tabula Geographica ex Aevi Romani Monumentis. 
Ab J. Horsley, m.a. Size, 24 inches by 21 ; scale, 3^ inches to 1°. 

Hughes. — B ritannia Romana. By W. Hitches, 1843. Size, 27 inches by 16; 
scale, 2i inches to I®. 

Political Map of England and Wales and part of Scotland. By W. 

Hughes (for the National Society). 1848. Size, 18 inches by 14; scale, 
1:1,750,000. 

Laurie and Whittle’s New Map of the Inland Navigation of England and 
Wales, with that of Scotland to the South of Edinburgh and Glasgow By 
N. Coltman. London, 1808-16. Size, 32 inches by 25 ; scale, 12’ to 1 inchT 

Smith’s new Map of the Navigable Canals and Rivers of England, Wales, and 
Scotland, distinctly showing the length of each Line, and the Dates of the 
Acts of Parliament which have passed for executing the same. Ltmdon 
1815. Size, 42 inches by 31 ; scale, 10' to 1 inch. ’ 

Walker.— Map of the Inland Navigation, Canals, and Railroads, with situations 
of the various Mineral Prorluetions throughout Great Britain Bv J 
Walker, accompanied by a Book of Reference, by Joseph Priestley "Wake’ 
field, 1830. Six sheets; size, 75 inches by 63; scale, 5' to 1 inch; 

Wyld.— R ailway Map of Great Britain, &c. By James Wyld (18461 Size tk 
inches bv 24. ^ ^ 
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geseral waps. 

ANDREWS.-A new Physical, Historical, and Political Map of England and Walt 
&c. Bv John Andrews. 1786 I ondon n • t ‘lua n ai( 

U'toliitfh. l.-Mon. W, 1.4 Inches b, 53; .cal 

, .1.. »f ,„i,. .5, i„„„ ,, 4„ ;tir3 '• 
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Abrowsmith, a. — M ap of the RiTers, Canals, and great Roads of England and * 
Wales, reduced from a drawing of 3 miles to 1 inch, whereon are delineated 
most of the places ascertain^ by the Trigonometrical Surrey. By A. 
Arrowsmith. 1813. London. On 4 sheets ; size of each, 36 inches by 
31 ; scale, 6 statute miles to 1 inch. 

This is an unfinished proof with the hills draKn in. 

A Map showing the Parliamentary Representation of England and Wales, con- 
taining Dirisions of Counties, principal places of County Election, County 
Polling Places, principal and contributory Boroughs, &c., according as the 
same are settled by the Reform Act, passed June 7th, ISSJ. Size, 29 inches 
by 21 ; scale, 4 inches to 1°. 

Fobdyce. — Comitatus Anglorum; being a brief but comprehensire Synopsis of 
Statistical and Political Arithmetic, containing the English Counties, &c. 

’ By Mr. Fordyce. 1806. Size, 22 inches by 27. 

Ordnance Map of England and Wales. In 110 sections; scale, 1 inch to a statute 
mile. SectionSO; 60; 61 N.W., N.E., S.W. ; 62; 71N.W,; 74; 75; 76; 
77N.E., S.E.; 78; 79. 

The Index Map. South sheet unfinished. Scale, 1 inch to 10 statute miles. 

Ordnance. — Diagram of the Great Triangles in the Trigonometrical Survey of 
England and Wales, with the Heights of the several Stations, and some 
other Hills, &c. London, 1811. Size, 25 inches by 22 ; scale, Scinches 
to 1“. 

PeTermanx. — England and Wales, distribution of the Population. Census of 
1851. By A. Petermann. Size, 17 inches by 13. 

COfNTlES OF ENGLAND. 

Berks — 

Rocque. — T opographical Map of the County of Berks. By John Rocqne, &c. 
1761. On 18 sheets, mounted in 6 parts ; size of each part, 32 inchesjoy 
36 ; scale, 2 inches to an English mile. 

Map of the County of Berks reduced from an Actual Survey in 1 8 

sheets. By the late John Roeque, &c. 1762. Size, 20 inches by 28; 

scale, 2 miles to 1 inch. 

Com'cnll — 

Martin. — Complete Index to Martin’s large Map of the County of Cornwall, &c. 

, 8vo. Bodmin, 1816. 

Cumherlanti — 

Donald. — The County of Cumberland, drawn from the large Map, in six sheets ; 
surveyed by Thomas Donald ; with portions of Lancaster and Westmoreland, 
comprehending all the Lakes in that neighbourhood. London, 1810. Size, 
26 inches by 35 ; scale, 2 English miles to 1 inch. 

Dorset — 

Tatlor. — The County of Dorset, surveyed by Isaac Taylor. Reduced from the 
large Map, in six sheets. London, 1796, Size, 22 inches by 31 ; scale, 

2 English miles to 1 inch. 

Cary. — Dorsetshire. By John Cary. 1809. Size, 9 inches by 11 ; scale, 5’ to 
1 inch. 

Durham — , 

Armstrong. — The County Palatine of Durham, surveyed by Captain Armstrong, 
and engraved by Thomas Jeflferys. 1768, corrected to 1791. The North- 
west sheet only ; size of it, 20 inches by 2-5. 

Cart. — Durham. By John Cary. 1793. Size, 9 inches by IJ ; scale, 4' to 1 
inch. 

New Map of Durham. By John Cary. 1811. Size, 20 inches by 22 ; 

scale, 2^ English miles to 1 inch. 
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* Hampshire — 

Cary. — Isleof Wight (Cary). 1812. Size, 7 inches by 9. 

Hertfordshire — 

Dory and Andrews. — -A Topographical Map of Hertfordshire. By And. Dury 
and J. Andrews. Loudon, 1782. In 4 parts; size of each, 31 inches by 
43 ; scale 2 inches to 1 English mile. • 

H an t inijdon^h ti -e — 

Ellis. — Map of the County of Huntingdon, surveyed in 1823 and 1824. By T. 
* J. Ellis. London, 1829. Size 48 inches by 41 ; scale, 1 English mile to 
1 inch. 

/Cent — 

Ordnance. — An entirely new and accurate Survey of the County of Kent, with 
part of the County of Essex. Done by the Surveying Draftsmen of H.MT 
Hon. Board of Ordnance, &c., under Capt. W. Mudge, R.A., f.r.s. London, 
1801. On 4 sheets; size of each, 24 inches by 36 ; scale, 1 mile to an inch. 
A Map of the County of Kent, drawn from the Topographical Survey taken by 
order of the Hon. Board of Ordnance, &c. ; reduced from the large Map, 
&;c. London, 1807. Size, 24 inches by 35; scale, 2 miles to 1 inch. 
Leicesterdiire — 

Oakden. — Map of the Country round Leicester, Melton-Mowbray, and Lough- 
borough. By C. Oakden. Leicester, 1830. Size, 17 inches by 18; scale, 

3 English miles to 1 inch. 

Xott ingham <h ire — 

Plan of the Parish of Eastwood, in the County of Nottingham. Size, 14 inches by 

9 ; scale, 6 inches to I mile. 

Walker. — Westmoreland, By J. and C. Walker. 1836. Size, 14 inches by 16 ; 
scale, 3 English miles to I inch. 

0 o 

Worcestershire — 

Cary. — New' Map of Worcestershire. By John Cary, 1801. Size, 20 inches by 
24 ; scale, 2i English miles to I inch. 

Map of Lickey Hill, Worcestershire, between Bromsgrove and Birmingham, Size, 

10 inches by 8 ; scale, 2 inches to 1 mile. (Four copies.) 

yorksh%re — 

Newton.— Map of British and Roman Yorkshire. By Charles Newton. Drawn 
and engraved by W Hughes. London, 1847. Size 26 inches by 32 ; scale, 

4 miles to 1 inch. 

Walker.— East Riding of Yorkshire. By J. and C. Walker. London, 1836. 
Size, 14 inches by 16; scale, 3' to 1 inch. 


CANALS OF ENGL.XND, 


Bradshaw's Map of Canals, Navigable Rivers, Railways, &c., in the Southern 
Counties of England ; with Heights. Size, 39 inches by 74 ; scale, 2 English 
miles to I inch. 




Map of Canals, Navigable Rivers, Railroads, &c., in the Midland 

, Counties of England ; with Heights, Manchester, 1830. Size 54 
by 52 ; scale, 2 English miles to 1 inch. ’ 


Map of Canals situated in the Counties of Lancaster. York Derhv 

to"! hJch^"' ’ "■‘i scale, 2 Eugli’sh muS 


Gii.ES. — Plan of the intended Arundel and Portsmotitli 
John Rennie, Esij. By X. and F. Giles ISI.t 
scale. 1 mile to 1 inch. 


Canal, surveyed under 
Size, 1 1 inches hy 30 ; 


( 
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LiUFFSliN. — Plan of a Canal proposed to be made between Croydon and Ports- 
raonth, &C. By John Lnf^an. 1804. Size, 14 inches by 18. 

Eennie. — Line of the proposed Ship Canal from Bridgewater to Seaton. Surveyed 
under the direction of John Kennie, Esq. By Messrs. Bond and Dean. 
Size, 11 inches by 7. 

Tixiwrd. — M ap of the South-West Parts of England and Wales, showing the pro- 
posed Ship Canal between Beer Harbour and Bridgewater Bay. Made 
under the direction of Thomas Telford. 1824. Size, 13 inches by 24. 

Map of the Kiver Thames Navigation from London Bridge to Lechlade. 1813. 
Size 9 inches by 21. 

Plan showing the connection of Canals and Navigable Rivers by the proposed 
North-Eastern Canal, size, 1 1 inches by 7. 

* Plan of Navigations connected with the proposed Grand Union Cana! from near 
Harboro’ to the Grand Junction Canal; with Observations. Size 16 inches 
by 9. 

Plan of a proposed Canal to connect the Rivers Arun and Wey, in the Counties of 
Sussex and Surrey. 1813. Size, 9 inches by 1 7. 

Profiles des Canaux qui forment la Ligne Navigable commnniquant entre Liver- 
pool et Londres. Size, 8 inches by 17. 

Tableau Hydrographique des Canaux Navigables de I’Angleterre. 1819. Size 
24 inches by 27 ; scale, 1 2' to 1 inch. 

RAILWATS AND BOADS OP ENGLAND. 

Gibbs. — London and Windsor Railway. Plan of an Intended Railway. By J. 
Gibbs, Engineer. 1833. Six sheets and title in cover. 

Lasdmann. — P lan of an Intended Line of Railway from Greenwich to Gravesend. 
By G, Landmann. 1835. Size, 11 inches by 19; scale, 1 mile to 1 inct>. 

Stobev. — Plan and Section of an intended Railway, to be called the Great North 
of England Railway, commencing at the River Tyne, &c., and terminating 
at the River Tees, &c. T. Storey, Engineer. 

Plan and Section of Extension of the Great North of England Railway 

from the River Tees to the City of York. T. Storey, Engineer. 

WilxiAMS. — Plan of an intended Dram Road from or near Carno Mill, &c., Mon- 

% monthshire, to Sea Lock, below Cardiff, &c. By P. Williams. 1799. 
Size, 12 inches by 31 ; scale, Ij inch to 1 mile. 

Map of the South-Eastern Railways and the competing Lines to Brighton. 1837. 
On a card, size 4 inches by 5^. 

Map of the South-Eastern Railway, showing also the Junction with the Brighton 
Railway. Size, 1 5 inches by 20 ; scale, 4 miles to 1 inch. 

Road Maps. — No. 1, Irthing Bridge to Northumberland, Aiustable to Warwick ; 
No. 2, Great Salkeld to Armathwaite, Dalemain to Edenhall, Ulles- 
water. 

CITIES, ETC., OF ENGLAND. 

Bath — 

Marshall. — A new and acemate Plan of the City of Bath (Marshall’s). 1 740. 
Size, 19 inehes by 15. • 

Thoj.pe. — A Map of Five Miles round the City of Bath, on a scale of 1 inch and 
a half to a mile, from an actual Survey made by Thomas Thorpe ; with 
Alterations, &c., to the present time. 1773. Bath Size, 17 inches by 17. 

Btverpool — • 

Austen. — Liverpool with its Parliamentary and Municipal Boundaries, &c. By 
Henry Austen, Surveyor. Liverpool, 185 1. Size, 16 inches by 21 ; scale, 

4 inches to 1 mile. " « 
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London — 

Donaldson. — ^P lan for an improved Communication between Holbom and Oxford- 
street. By Thomas L. Donaldson, Architect. 1825. 

, Gwilt. — S ketch of Plan proposed for Villas at East Park, Hampstead, By J. & 

J. S. Gwilt. 1844. Size, 20 inches by 14; scale, 170 feet to 1 inch, 

Horwood. — P lan of the Ci^es of London and Westminster, &c. By K. Hoi^God. 
Complete in 32 sheets. Only sheets A I, 2, 3, 4; B 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Pace. — Plan of proposed Embankment and Public Terrace on the North side of the 
Thames between Blackfriai*s and Westminster Bridges. By Thomas Page, 
C.E., &c. Size, 15 inches by 26 ; scale, 260 feet to I inch. 

Trgg’s New Plan of London, &c. 1826. Size, 18 inches by 26. 

Plan of the Sites of the Houses of Parliament, Westminster Hall, &c. 1834, ^ 

Size, 24 inches by 36 ; scale, 32 feet to 1 inch. 

Lithographic Sketch of the North Bank of the Thames from Westminster 
Bridge to London Bridge, showing the proposed Quay and some other 
Improvements suggested by Lieut.-Colonel Trench ; with a Survey, &c. 
1825. Ten sheets in a cover. 

St, Albuns — 

Stdkeley.— Verolanium Urbs, Town of St. Albans; MS. Plan. By William 
Stukeley, 1721. Size, 12 inches by 20. Also, St. Albans Abbey: MS. 
Plan. Size, 15 inches by IS. 

St. LconnrrU-.^ 

Map of the Vicinity of St. Leonards. 1829. With a View of the Hotel, Baths, 
&c. Size, 15 inches by 10. 

WeymoaM— 

Harvet.— P lan of Weymouth (Harvey’s). 1800.? Size, 11 inches by 9. 


WALES. 


oeneral maps. 


CoETMAN.— A new Map of South Wales. By Nathaniel Coltman. 
Size, 22 inches by 29 ; scale, 4 miles to 1 inch. 


London, 1812. 


Citrdiqanshire — 


COUSTIES OF WALES. 


Singer. — New 
sheets. 


Map of Cardiganshire. By Joseph Singer. London, 1803. 
size, 40 inches by 54 ; scale, 1 inch to a mile. 


On 4 


Swansea — 

Environs of Swansea. 
English mile. 


TOWNS OF WALES. 

Without title. Size, 17 inches by 27; scale, 1 inch to an 


SCOTLAND. 


GENERAL MAPH. 

AINSLIL.-Scotland with its Islands, drawn from the survevs of loLo a- ,• 

Peterjians. — Scotland. Distribution of the Ponnlntion n . 

, A. Petermann. Size. 12 inches by l« : L^Je. gii miSml Tneh®®'' 
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COO'TIES OF SCOTLAXO. 

Aberdeen, 4'C . — 

Bobebtson. — ^Topographical and Military Map of the Counties of Aberdeen, 

Banff, and Kincardine, with parts of those of Forfar, Perth, Inrerness, • 
and Moray ; exhibiting a true picture thereof, constructed and delineated 
• from actual surveys on trigonometrical, perspective, and optical principles — ■ 
being the second of this kind yet published, my (the authoFs) Map of 
Jamaica having been the first — etc. By James Eobertson, A.M., r.a.s, 
London, 1852. 6 sheets; size, 29 inches by 38 ; scale, 1 mile to 1 inch. 

Argyllshire — 

Langlakds — Argyllshire, from actual survey. By George Langlands and Son. 
London, 1801. 4 sheets ; size of each, 24 inches by 30; scale. 2 miles to 

1 inch. 

Ayrshire — 

Johnson.— Ayrshire. Compiled from estate plans, &c. By William Johnson, &c. 
Edinburgh, 1828. (Northern and ^uthem parts together.) Size, 52 
inches by 40 ; scale, 1 mile to 1 inch. 

Thomson.— Johnston’s Map of the County of Ayr. By A. E. Thomson, etc. 1839. 
Edinburgh. 4 sheets; size of each, 21 Inches by 27; scale, li mile to 
1 inch, 

Edinhurglish ire — 

Kltoi- — Map of the Shire of Edinburgh or County of Mid Lothian. By John 
Knox. 1812. 4 sheets; size of each, 26 inches by 33; scale, IJ inch to 
1 mile. 

Invemess-sh ire — 

Smith. — Map of part of Inverness-shire, showing the situation of the estates of 
Glengarry and Inverlochy Castle, part of Lochaber, &c. Adjusted from 
Arrowsmith, by G. Campbell Smith. Banff, 1840. Size, 21 inches by 15; 
scale, 4 miles to 1 inch. * 

Map of the lands of Glengarry lying in the County of Inverness, &c. 

By G. Campbell Smith. Banff, 1840. Size, 28 inches by 20 ; scale, 1^ 
inch to 1 mile. 

Map of the lands of Inverlochy Castle lying in tlie County of Inverness, 

etc. By G. Campbell Smith. Banff, 1840. Size, 28 inches by 20; scale, 

1^ inch to 1 mile. 

'Lanarhshire — 

Johnson. — Lanarkshire. 1840. By W. Johnson, Edinburgh. 2 sheets ; size of 
each, 22 inches by 29 ; scale, Ij mile to 1 inch. 


CITIES, ETC. OF SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh — 

Gellatlt’s new Map of the Country 12 miles round Edinburgh. 1833. Size, 
1 6 inches by 2 1 ; scale, 1 mile to 1 inch. 

Knox — Plan of Edinburgh and its Environs, from a survey. By James Knox. 
1834. Edinburgh. Size, 20 inches by 26 ; scale, 1 1 inches to 1 mile. 

Lahrle. — Plan of Edinburgh and the Country adjacent. By John Laurie. 1811. 

Size, 20 inches by 29 ; scale, Ij inch to 1 mile. 

Glasgow — • 

M'Phdn. — Glasgow and Suburbs (M‘Phun). Size, 12 inches by 19. 


IRELAND. 


GENERAL MAP. 

Arkowsmith. — Ireland. By S. Arrowsmith. London, 1832. 
each, .38 inches by 30 ; scale, 3j' to 1 inch. 


4 sheets; size of 

f2 
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Beaufort. — New Map of Ireland, Civil and Ecclesiastical. By the Eev. D. A. 
Beaufort, nn.D., &e. (1792). Second hldition. 1797. Size, 45 inches by 
3G ; scale, 7i miles to 1 inch. 

Ordnance. — Map of Ireland to accompany the Report of the Land Tenure Com- 
missioners. 1845. Showing the places Tisited by the Commissioners and 
the relative proportion of the Surface of each Cmmty lying between 
certain lines of altitude (coloured in contours). Size, 36 inches by 24 ; 
scale, 10 miles to 1 inch. 

Taylor. — New Map of Ireland, havingthe great features of the country described 
in a manner highly expressive, &c. By Alexander Taylor, Lieutenant, 
B.E. Dublin, 1793. Size, 30 inches by 24; scale, 11 miles to 1 inch. 


COUNTIES OF IRELAND. 

Antrim — 

Map of the County of Antrim. Size, 16 inches by 12 ; scale, 4 miles to 1 inch. 

Armngh — 

Map of the County of Armagh, reduced, &c., from Eocqne’s Survey. Size, 13 
inches by 16 ; scale, 2 miles to 1 inch. 

Carlmc — 

Map of the County of Carlow (Allen), Dublin, 1798. Size, 24 inches by 23: 
scale, I mile to 1 inch. 

Map of Carlow County, in which the great features of the country are delineated. 
Size, 12 inches by 12. 

CorJt — 

Map of the County of Cork. Size, 14 inches by 20 ; scale, 5 miles to 1 inch 
(3 copies.) 

I^megal — 

M‘Cbea.— M ap of the County of Donegal. By W. M‘Crea. 1801. Size 50 
inches by 60. * 

Do*rn — 

WiLLiAMSO!i.--Map of the County of Down. By James Williamson. 1810 
Size, 50 inches by 42 ; scale, 1 mile to i inch. 

J^nhUn — 


Taylor’s Map of the environs of Dublin, Ac. Dublin, 1816. Size, 36 inches bv 

32; scale, li inch to 1 mile. , 

ImproYements of the RWers Liffey and Dodder, County Dublin. (No title &c 
Size, 13 inches by 20; scale, 5 inches to 1 mile. * '' 

GaliLiuj — . 


Plans of 114 estates in County Galway, Ireland, with an Index Map. 

cover. Also 2 copies of the Index Map extra. 

Kildare — 


Folded in a 


Tayi/jr. — M ap of the County of Kildare. 

by 16 ; scale, 2 miles to 1 inch. 
Kilkenny — 


By Major Taylor, r.e. Size, 20 inches 


Taylor.— County of Kilkenny, engraved by J. Taylor 
^ Size, 20 inches by 15 ; scale, 24 miles to 1 inch. 

Lett: iin — 


Donnybrook, 1802. 


Sketch of the County of Leitrim. 

Longford- 


Size, 10 inches by 8. 


EDGEUDBTH.-Vap of the Connty of Longford from actual survey and verified 
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Tyrone — 

Map of the County of Tyrone. By W. M‘Crae. 1802. Size, 15 inches by 20. 

Waterford — 

Nimmo. — P lan of the Works of the Harbour of Dnnmore. By Alexander Nimmo, * 
• F.B.S. 1818. Size, 9 inches by 11. ‘ 

Wiciloic — 

Neviu.. — County of Wicklow. By A. R. NeviU. Size, 40 inches by 27 ; scale, 
li mile to 1 inch. 


MIXOR BRITISH ISLES. 

Heligoland — 

Geu.. — P lan of Heligoland from a Map found on the Island in the possession of 
Sir William Gell, showing the extent in the 8th, 13th, and 17th Centuries. 
Size, 13 inches by 15 ; scale, 2J inches to 1 mile. 

Kodowicz. — Karte von Heligoland. Von T. Kodowicz. Berlin, 1847. Size, 21 
inches by 30. 

Soilhj — 

The Islands of Scilly. Part of a Map of England, the Title of which is unknown. 
Size, 5 inches by 5. 


DENMARK. 


GENi:E.tL MAP. 

Caby. — N ew Map of the Kingdom of Denmark, &c. By John Cary. 1819. 
Size, 20 inches by 22. &ale, 4 inches to 1°. 

De Wit Insularum Danicarum nt Zeelandi®, Fionise, Langelandite, Lalandise, 

Falstri®, Fembrije, Monae, aliarumque in Mari Balthico sitar. Descriptio 
per F. de Wit Amstelodami. Size, 20 inches by 24 ; scale 6' to 1 inch. 

OiAEN. — Kongeriget Danmark med Hertugdommet Slesvig. Ddgivet af General 
Staben. 1846. Udarbeidet af O. N. Olsen. Size, 42 inches by 34 ; scale, 
1 ; 480,000. 


PKOVISCES OF PEXMARK. 

Fyeri — 

WeSsee. — Kort over den nordlige deel af Fyen med tilgrsensende kyster af Jylland 
og Schleswig, under det Kongl. Viidenskabenies Societets Direction, &c. 
Af C. Wessel, 1780. Size, 24 inches by 36 ; scale. If to 1 inch. 

Iceland — 


Reinecke. — Island nach Murdocbischer Projection, von J. C. M. Reinecke. 
Weimar, 1804. Size, 20 inches by 22 ; scale, 12' to 1 inch, 

Jutland, North — 

Mansa. — Norrejylland. Af J. H. Mansa, Capitain, &c. 1841. 9 sheets. Size of 

each, 18 inches by 23 ; scale, 1 : 160,000, or 2' to 1 inch. 

Moen, ^c . — • 

Shanke. — Kort over Moen, Falster, og Laaland, under det K. V. Soc. Direction, 
&c. Af H. Shanke. 1776. Size, 24 inches by 36 ; scale 2’ to I J inch. 

Seeland — 

WesSel and Shanke.— Kort over Siaelland og Moen mid tilgraensende Kyster, 
&c. under det K. V. S, Direction, &c. Af C. Wessel ogH. Shanke. 1777. 
Size, 25 inches by 28 ; scale, 4' to I inch. 
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Seeland — 

Wessel. — Siaelland, in 4 sheets, with separate titles, forming a eontinnons map 

1. Den Nord-Ostlige fierdedcel af Siaelland nnder det Kongl. V. Soc. Di- 

rection, &c. af Caspar Wessel, 1768. 

2. Den Syd-Ostlige fierdedeel af Siaelland. &c. 1770. 

3. Den Syd-Vestlige fierdedeel af Siaelland, &c. 1772. • 

4. Den Nord-Vestlige fierdedeel af Siaelland, &c. 1771. 

Size of each sheet, 24 inches by 28. 

CITIES or DENMARK. 

Cupcnhft^en — 

Krebs. — Grundtegning af den Kongelige Residence og Faestning Kiobenhavn 
med omliggende egn. Tegnet af A. C. Krobs, &c. 1806. Size, 21 inches 

by 32. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

GENERAL MAP. 

Hahb. — Geografisk ocli MiliUir Statistik Karta ofver Sverige och Norrige, Ac. af 
August Hahr, Capitain. Stockholm, 1845. 4 sheets. Size, 64 inches by 

45 ; scale, 1 : 1,250,000. 

SoTZMANN. — General Karte von Schweden nnd Norwegen nach den Schwedischen 
Karten des Freyh. von Hermelin und den danischen des Conferenzraths 
Erichsen und Pontoppidan fiber Norwegen, &c. Von D. F. Sotzmann. 
1808, Nuremberg. Size, 22 inches by 28 ; Scale, 50' to 1 inch. 


NORWAY. 

* GENERAL MAPS. 

Pontoppidan. — Det Sydlige Norge ester Kongelig Allemaadigst Befalning nnder 
Bestijrelse af Hr. Conference-Kaad J. Erichsen. Ved C. J. Pontoppidan. 
Copenhagen, 1785. Size, 41 inches by 28; scale 11' to 1 inch. 

Det Nordlige Norge, &c. af C. J. Pontoppidan, 1795. Size, 22 

inches by 28 ; scale, 20' to 1 inch. 

Munch. — Kart over Norge til Brug ved Elementser-Underrusningen, ndarbeidet af * 
P. A. Munch. 1845. Christiania. Size, 22 inches by 17; scale, 

1 : 1,800,000. 

DIVISIONS (amts) of NORWAY. 

Agershv/s Amt — 

Ramm and Munthe. — Kart over Agershuus Amt, &c. Hans Kongelige H. Jos. 
Frants Oscar, Norges og Sverigcs Kronprinds underdanigst tilegnet af for- 
fatteme. N. Ramm Capitaine, og G. Munthe Capitaine. 1827. Size, 24 
inches by 18; scale, 2' 40" to 1 inch. 

Grecskahe'Hes Amt — 

Ramm and Munthe.— Kart over Grevskabemes Amt, &c. N. A. Ramm og G. 

^ Munthe, Capitaines. 1832. Size, 22 inches by 20 ; scale, 2' 40" to 1 inch. 

Hedemarkens Amt — 

Ramm AND Munthe.— Kart over Hedemarkeus Amt. N. Ramm og G. Mnnthe. 
1829. 3 sheets. Size, 66 inches by 30 ; scale 2' 40" to 1 inch. 

Shnauhhaenes Amt— 

Ramm and Munthe.— Kart over Smaalehnenes Amt. Af N. Ramm og G. Munthe. 
1826. Size, 22 inches by 18; scale, 2' 40" to I inch. 
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SWEDEN. 

GENERAL MAP. 

Akesland. — C harta ofVer Swerige med Tilgranzande Lander ntgifven af Fr. S. 
G. Hermelin. 1797. Eenoverad af E. Akerland, 1809. Size, 22 inches 
by 24; scale, 50' to 1 inch. 

Edstboji.— Karta ofver Stamleden till Norra Canalsystemet med ForeslagneCanal- 
litgreningar. Ur de af Ofverste Lieut, och Eidd. J. Edstrom, &c. 1840. 

10 sheets: — ■ 

1. Title. — 2. Dedication. — 3. Statistics. — 4. General Karta. — 5. Wet- 
tern och Hjelmarens Canal. — 6. Wenemoch Hjelmarens Canal. — 
7. Hjelmaren och Malarens Canal. — 8. Malaren och Barkens Canal, 
&c.— 9. Barken och Siljans Canal, &c. — 10. Malaren och Yngarens 
Canal. 

Hallstbom. — Karta ofrer Swearike och Norra delen af Swerige. Utgifven af 
Geografiska Inrattningen. 1811. Fdrfattad af C. P. Hallstrom. Size, 38 
inches by 24 ; scale, 10' to 1 inch. 

Wattendragen och Watten Communicationerne i s6dra delen af Swe- 
rige. Sammandragen af C. P. Hallstrom ar 1835. Size, 38 inches by 27 ; 
scale, 11' to 1 inch. 

Hermelin. — Charts dfwer Swerige med tilgraensande Lander Kongl. Maj. Konnng 
Gustaf IV. Adolph i underdSuighet tilegnad af S. G. Hermelin. 1797. 
Size, 22 inches by 24 ; scale, 50' to 1 inch. 


DIVISIONS OF SWEDEN. 

Angermanland, ^ c. — 

Hermelin. — Charts ofver Angermanland Medelpad och Jiimtland efter den af 
Landshofdingen Frhr. P. A. Omskold ar 1771 utgifne Charta med Tillag- 
gningar af Friherre S. G. Hermelin. 1797. Size, 21 inches by 25 ; scale, 
9' to 1 inch. 

Carlstad— 

Hallstrom. — Carta ofver Carlstads Hofdingdome, eller Warmeland. Utgifven 
af S. G. Hermelin. Fdrfattad af C. P. Hallstrom. 1808. Size, 50 inches 

• hy 37 ; scale, 2' 40" to 1 inch. 

Elfsborg — 

Forssell. — Karta ofver Elfsborgs Hofdingdome. Utgifven af S. G. Hermelin. 
Forfattad af Carl G. Forssell. 1808. Size, 40 inches by 24 ; scale, 2' 40" 
to 1 inch. 

Gdstrikland — 

Hermelin. — Charta ofver Gastrikland och Helsingland, &c. Af S. G. Hermelin. 
1796. Size 25 inches by 23; scale, 6' to 1 inch. 

Gdtarihe — 

Hallstrom. — Karta ofver Gotarike eller sddra delen af Swerige. Af S. G. Her- 
melin. Fdrfattad af C. P. Hallstrom. 1807. Size, 36 inches by 24; 
scale, 10' to 1 inch. 

Gofteborg — , 

Forssell. — Karta ofver Gdtteborgs och Bohns Liins Hdfdingddme. Utgifven af 
S. G. Hermebn. Fdrfattad af C- G. Forssell. 1806. Size, 38 inches by 24 ; 
scale, 2' 40" to 1 inch. 

Gottland — • 

Hallstrom. — Karta ofver Gottland eller Wisby Hdfdingddme. Utgifven af S. G. 
Hermelin. Fdrfattad af C. P. Hallstrom. 1805. Size, 38 inches by 24; 
scale, 2' to 1 inch. • 
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Halmstad — 

Fobssei. 1 ,. — Karta ofver Halmstads Hofdingdome eller Halland. Utpfren af S. 
G. Hermelin. Fortattad af C. G. Forssell. 1807. Size, 36 inches by 25; 
scale, 2' 40" to 1 inch. 

Herjeadalen — 

Hermelin, — Charta ofver Heijeadalen. Forfattad efter F. A. U. CronstedfJ och 
efter Observationer vid en Kesa Sr 1796 af A. Swab, och C. M. Kobsahm, 
pS S. G. Hermelin. 1797. Size, 19 inches by 23; scale, 6' to 1 inch. 

Jdiikopimj, tic. — 

Hallstrom. — Karta ofver Jonkopings, Kronobergs, och Blekings Hofdingdome. 
Utgifven af S. G. Hermelin. Forfattad af C. P. Hallstrom. 1809. Size, 
35 inches by 25 ; scale, 1 ; 300,000. 

Kifpj}arberg — • 

Hallstrom. — Charta ofver Kopparbergs, Saters, Nasgards, och Wasser Bergsla- 
gens Fogderier Stora Kopparbergs Hofdingdome. Utgifven af S. G. Her- 
melin. Forfattad af C. P. Hallstrom. 1800. Size, 25 inches by 26 ; 
scale, 3' to 1 inch. 

Kopparherg^ Storn — 

Hallstrom. — Charta ofver Stora Kopparbergs Hofdingdome eller Dalame. Ut- 
gifven af S. G. Hermelin. Forfattad af C. P. Hallstrom. 1800. Size, 24 
inches by 25 ; scale, 6' to I inch. 

Malmoh‘is, ijr. — 

Hallstrom.— K arta ofver Malmohns och Christianstads HofdingdSmen eller 
SkSue. Utgifven af Geografiska Inrattningen 1812. FBrfattad af C. P. 
Hallstrom. Size, 41 inches by 37 ; scale 2' to 1 inch. 

Nykoping — 

HallstrOm. — C harta bfver Nykdpings Hofdingdome. Utgifven af S. G. Herme- 
, lin. Forfattad af C. P. Hallstrom. 1804. Size, 24 inches by 26 • scale 
2' 40" to 1 inch. 

Oreftru — 

Hallstrom.— Charta ofver Orebro Hofdingdome. Utgifven af S. G. Hermelin. 
Forfattad af C. P. Hallstrom. 1803. Size, 33 inches by 21 ; scale 3' to 
1 inch. ’ 

Ostergbtlrind — 

Hallstrom.— K arta ofver Ostergiitland. Utgifven afS. G. Hermelin. Forfattad 
af C. P. Hallstriim. 1810. Size, 25 inches by 28 ; scale, 3' 30" to 1 inch. 

Skarahonj — 

Forssell. — Karta ofver Skaraborgs Hofdingdome. Utgifven af S. G. Hermelin 
Forfattad af C. G. Forssell. 1807. Size, 25 inches by 27- ^ale 3’ to 
1 inch. ’ ’ 


St^jckholm — 


Hermelin.— Charta ofver Stockholms Hofdingdome. Efter Samnel afUe-Has 
&c. Utgifven af S. G. Hermelin. 1802. Size, 37 inches by 24 • seSf 3' 
to 1 inch. o 


Z^psald — 

Hallstrom.— C harta ofver Upsala Hofdingdome. Utgifven af S. G. Hermelin. 
' Tinch^^'^^^ 27 inches by 20; scale, 3' to 


'fin — 


Hermelin. — Charta 
Hermelin, ^c. 
Wdstera — 


ofver Wasterbottu och 
1796. Size, 22 inches 


Svenske Lappmarcken. Pa S G 
by 24 ; scale, 20' to 1 inch. 


HERMELIN.-Charta ofver Wisteras H-ifdingddme. Utgifven af S C 
, 1800. Size, 24 inches by 26 ; scale, .1 to 1 inch.^(?coptes j 
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EUSSIA IN EUROPE. 

GENERAL MAPS. 

SCCHT^LEN, &C. — n 04 P 0 BHAa KAm POCCIHCEOH HMEEPIU, ■ 

&c. Map of the Russian Empire (in Europe). By Qr. M. Gen. von Such- 
telen and Maj.-General Oppermann, at the Imperial Map Depot, St. 
Petersburg. 1801 to 1804. Complete on 100 sheets in 2.5 parts, with 
Supplements on 13 sheets in 4 parts, including the Index Map. Scale, 11' 
to 1 inch. 

The Index Map to the above ; another copy. 

,StrcHTELEN, &c., French Edition. — Carte de la Rnssie Enropeenne, tradnite et 
gravee par ordre du Gouvemement, au Depot General de la Guerre, en 1812, 
1813, et 1814, d'apres la Carte Russe, en 104 fenilles. Paris, 1814. In 77 
sheets, with title sheet and Index Map. Size of each, 21 inches by 32 ; 
scale, 1 : 500,000 or 7' to 1 inch. 

The Index contains a Russian Alphabet and Glossary. 

ViLBBECHT. — Carte Generale de I’Empire de Russie, divisee en quarante et un 
Gouvernemens. Re'digee en 1800. Comp, par Alex. Vilbrecht. Size, 29 
inches by 60 ; scale, 100’ to 1 inch. 

Hydrographische Karte vom Europaischen Russland. Size, 24 inches by 20; 
scale, 1 inch to 1°. 


SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 

Imp. Map Dep6t. — n04P0BIIAfl MILIUTEPIIAfl KAPTA no Tpan- 
HllT) POCCIII CTi XyPllIEK), &c. Military Map of the Frontiers 
of Russia and Turkey. Imperial Map Depot, 1800. On 12 sheets in 2 
parts. Size, 45 inches by 70; scale, 13 versts to 1 inch. , 

Map of the South of Russia. Intended to exhibit its principal physical and 
geological features, &c. (Unfinished copy.) Size, 18 inches by 22; scale, 
18' to 1 inch. 


DIVISIONS OF EUROPEAN RUSSIA. 

Crimea — 

mukin, MAj.-GEN.-BOEanAfl Tonor. kapta no.iyocTPOBA 

EPLIMA, &c. Military Topographical Map of the Crimea, by Major-Gen. 
Mukin, 1816. Engraved at the Imperial Map Depot, St. Petersburg, 1817. 
The original map on 10 sheets. Size of each, 25 inches by 19 ; scale, 2i' 
to 1 inch. Only the 4 eastern sheets, mounted in 2 parts ; 6 sheets are 
wanting. 

A Lithograph of the same, by Major T. B. Jervis, f.r.s. London, 1854. 

In 4 parts. Size of each, 25 inches by 45 ; scale, 2^' to 1 inch. With a 
Supplement on a separate sheet, containing “ Chart of the Harbour of 
Akhtiar or Sevastopol.” Size, 1 1 inches by 20. 

Finland — 


Heriuf . i . in ’s Swedish Maps of Finland, in six sheets : — 

1. Charta ofver Storfurstendomet Finland utgifven pS S. G. Hermqlin’s 

anstalt och Omkostnad. 1799. Size, 23 inches by 25 : scale, 2? inches 
to 1°. 

2. Charta ofver Uleaborgs Hofdiiigedome. 1798. 

^ Wasa Hofdingedome, &c. 1798. 

Abo och Bjonieborgs Hofdingedome. 1 799. 

5. Nylands och Tavastehus samt Kymneg&rds Hofdingedome. 


Sawolax och Karelens eller Kuopio. &c. 
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Finland — 

Imp. Acad - KAPTA PEOrPAO. ^nHCKAPO 3AJHBA &c. Geo- 
graphical Map of the Gulf of Finland. By the Imperial Academy. 1770. 
Size 24 inches by 62 ; scale, 6' to 1 inch. 

Monrepos, Plan von (a country-seat near Viborg, Finland). Size, 16^ inches 
bj 26. 

Kidntj " — 

Russian Government.— PEOAIET. KAPTA KA/IS /KCKAEO HAM^CT- 
mUIECTB.A. Map of Kaluga Government, 1779. Size, 25 inches 
by 39 ; scale 8 versts to 1 inch. 

JAmnin, ^c . — , 

Valck. — T abula Ducatuum Livoniae et Curlandiae, &c., per Gerardom Valck. 
Size, 20 inches by 24; scale, 12’ to I inch. 

- 

Faden. — Map of the Kingdom of Poland and Grand Duchy of Lithuania, 
including Samogitia and Curland, divided according to their dismem- 
berments. AVith the kingdom of Prussia. By W. Faden, 1799. North 
part only. 

GussETF.t.t*. — Charte von Polen, nach den bewahrtesten Hiillsmittcln und dem 
Theilungs-Tractat vom Jahr 1795. Von F. L. Giissefeld. Weimar, 1806. 
Size, 20 inches by 2.3 ; scale, 35' to 1 inch. 

Charte von Polen, nach dem Frieden zu Tilsit vom 9 July, 1807. 

Von F. L. Giissefeld. Weimar, 1807. Size, 20 inches by 23 ; scale, 35' to 
I inch. 

Haas. — Carte des partages de la Pologne en 1772, 1793, et 179.5. Compost avec 
des caract^res mobiles par G. Haas. Bdle. Size, 11 inches by 12 ; scale, 

* 70' to 1 inch. 

Imp. Map Depot.— TAEvIIILlA CcMniOnorpatHHeCKOfi KapTH Mac™ 
3ana,inofi rpaniiiiM POCCIIICKOH IIAIIIEPIII. index to a 

Topograpliicai Map of the western part of the Russian Empire, Poland 
&c. Size, 13 inchos by 13. * 

^EAPTA UAPCTBA n0.IBCKA.10. Map of Poland. 

Imperial Map Depot, 1816. Size, 30 inches by 45; scale, 10' to 1 inch. • 
Mollo. — P olen untcr Oesterreich, Russland, und Preussen getheilt nebst den 
angraenzenden IjUndern, bey Tranquillo Mollo. Vienna, 1815. Size, 21 
inches by 29 ; scale, 27' to 1 inch. 

Perthees, K. de. — X series of Maps of the Waywods or Divisions of Poland, by 
Karola de Perthc'cs • — 

1 . AA'oicvrodztwa Krakoffskiego. 1787. Size, 26 inches by 30. 

2. Lubelskicgo. 1780. Size, 40 inches by 27. 

3. Plnckicgo. 1784. Size, 21 inches by 31. 

4. Rawskiego. 1792. Size, 26 inches by 23. 

5.. Sandomierskiego. 1791. Size, 36 inches by 40. 

Scale of each, .3’ to 1 inch. 

Perthes, de.— C arte llydrograpbiqiie de Pologne, pre'sente'e an fen Eoi Stanislas 
• Aupste cn 1 7.84 1 , par Mr. le Colonel de Perthes, &c. Paris, 1809. Size 
26 inches by 32 ; scale, 4.">’ to 1 inch. (2 copies.) ’ 

Zansoni.— AVizerunek Powszeclmy Polski y Litwy, &c. Index to Map of Poland 
and Lithuania, in 24 sheets, by Ifizzi Zannoni. 1772. On 1 sheet. Size 
14 inches.by 22. ’ ’ 

Neuste Karte ^ou Polen nnd Litanen samt den Oesterreichischen, Russischen 
und Preii^sischen Antheile imd den Cbrigen Angraenzenden Lacndem 
, A icnna. 1 79.5. Size. 20 inches bv 28 ; scale, 30' to 1 inch. 
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Poland — 

Polen, Litauen, und Kurland im Jahr 1796. Size, 18 inches by 20 ; scale, 33' to 
1 inch. 

Polens nmwandelungen Ton 1772-1809. (2 sheets.) Erste Charte: Polens 

Aufliisung durch dreymalige Theilung. 1773-1796. Zweyte Charte: 
Enstehung und V'ergrosserung des Herzogthnms Warschan. 1807-1810. 
Size of each, 22 inches by 25 ; scale, 27' to 1 inch. 

Saint-Ctr. — P lan de Polotsk et ses Environs, &c. Sous les ordres du General 
Gouvion de St. Cyr. (From Saint-Cyr’s Atlas Militaire, plate 14.) Size, 
18 inches by 32; scale, 1 ; 17280. 

Etga — 

Schmidt. — Tabula Geographica Gubernii Eigensis in sues circulos divisi. 
* Auctore J. F. Schmidio. 1772. Size, 19 inches by 24 ; scale, 10' to 1 inch. 

St. Petershnrg, ^r., Goceniment of — 

Schmidt. — KAPTA. CAHKTnETEPByprCKOII rJEEPniH, &c. Map 

of the Governments of St. Petersburg, Ingermanland, Novogorod, and 
Viborg, by J. F. Schmidt. 1770. Size, 19 inches by 24; scale, 5' to 
1 inch. 

St. Petersburg, dig and Environs — 

Imp. Map DEPoT.-TOnOF. KAPTA OKPyHi’IIOCTU CAHKTnETEP- 

ByPEA, &c. Topographical Map of the Environs of St. Petersburg. 
Imperial Map DepOt, 1817. The 8 irestem sheets, in 2 parts, and the 
Title, unmounted, in addition ; the remainder is wanting. Size of each 
sheet, 13 inches by 12; scale, 1 verst to 1 inch. 

qACTB, &c. Part of the Semitopographical Map of the 

Environs of St. Petersburg (extending to Viborg). Size, 30 inches by 25 ; 
scale, 6 versis to 1 inch. 

Plan de la Ville de St. Pdtersbourg. Weimar, 1802. Size, 15 inches by 17. * 

Plan de la Ville de Sr. Petersboubg, Ac., d'apres le plan original Kusse, en 9 
feuilles, dressee en 1753. Ee'duit, &c., en 1789. Paris, 1809. Size 24 
inches by 36. 

nJIAni), &c. Plan of the Manoeuvring Ground between Peterhof and Bron- 
now. Size, 20 inches by 33 ; scale, 2 inches to 1 verst. 


GERMAXV. 

GENERAL MAPS. 

Bahr. — Die Heilqnellen Deutschlands und der Schweiz. Vun Dr. Bahr. Berlin, 
1844. Size, 20 inches by 17 ; scale, 1° to 1 inch. ’ 

Cacchard. — Eeduced Map of the Empire of Germany, Holland, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, the Orisons, Italy, Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia. By Captain 
Cauchard, &c. London, 1800. Size, 34 inches by 33 ; scale, 20' to 1 inch. 

Champion. — ^^Carte de I’Allemagne (River Systems). J. N. Champion, sc. 
Size, 8 inches by 10. 

CoCLON.— Militair Karte von Sud Deutschland in 20 Sectionen, &c. Von Haupt. 
A. von Coulon. Munich, 1817. Size of each sheet, 12 inches by 18; scale, 

5' to 1 inch. • 

Covens ET Mortier. — Nouvelle Carte de I'Empire divise scion ses diCFe'rents 
Etats: avec des Tables pour trouver facilement les Etats de chaque 
Pnnce, &c. Size, 20 inches by 26 ; scale, 24' to 1 inch. 

Engel^rdt. Karte vom Preussischen Staate mit den Bundes-Staaten in Nord 
Den^hland. Halle, 1822. Als zweiter Theil, Karte von Sud Deutschland 
mu den angriiuzenden Staaten, &c. Halle, 1826. Von F. B. Engelhardt. 

2 sheets ; size of each, 19 inches by 25 ; scale, 1 : 2,400,0(X>. • 
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Gross. — Orbis in Tabula, pars secunda. Zweyter Theil der Geographiscben 
Universal Charte vorstellend anf einem einzigen Blatt alle Crayse, Provin- 
zen und \'oruehmste Orter des H. Kdmischen Eeichs, Teutscber Nation, 
&e. Von J. G. Gross. Nuremberg, . Size, 20 inches by 23. 

GtJSSEFELP. — Post Charte von Teutschland. \ on F. L, Giissefeld. Weimar, 
18. )2. Size, 25 inches by 32; scale, 12' to 1 inch. , 

Charte liber die Eiitsehadigiingen der durch Abtretung des liuken 

Ilheinufers an Frankreich, &e., nach dem Entschadigungsplan v. 8 October, 
18(i2 Von F. L. Gussefeld. Nurnberg, 1803. Size, 24 inches by 20 ; scale, 
20' to I inch. 

Interims Charte von Teutschland nach dem Frieden zu Tilsit am 

9 July, 1807, bis zu endlicher Bestimuug, &c., zu Ende des Sept. 1807. 
Von F. L. Gussefeld. W'eimar, 1807. Size, 19 inches by 21 ; scale, 33' to 
1 inch. 

Harzheim. — V lappa Chorographica omnium Episcopatuum Germanise ab A.c. md. 
ad MDCCi.x. existentium. II. Episcopatuum ante primum millenarium qui 
Tel desierunt Tel in alia loca aut nomina transierunt. III. Locorum 
orauinm iibi Concilia Germania; habita fuere nomina et sedes. * * * 

a .losepho Ilarzheim, s. I. Nuremberg, 1702. Size, 20 inches by 23 ; scale, 
35' to 1 inch. 

IIi.NRiCHs. - Carte Hydrograph ique et Physique de I’Allemagne, comprenant la 
Suisse, la Hollande, une partie de ITtalie, de I’Angleterre, et presque toute 
la France. ParHiniichs. Leipzig, 180.3. On 30 sheets, mounted together; 
size, 40 inches by 34 ; scale, 15' to 1 inch. 

IIoM.vx.N. — Tabula Geographica t"tins Germanise qua differentium imperii trium 
religionum status ct dominia di\crsis eoloribus distincta exhibentur, a Joh. 
Bapt. IIomauiiD. Size, 2'i inches by 23; scale, 33' to 1 inch. 

Kikpert. — Nationalitiits Karte von Deutschland. Von H. Kiepert. Weimar, 
1848. Size, 17 inches by 15; scale, ,50' to 1 inch. 

KIoden. — D as nordwestlichc Deutschland, oder Generalblatt zu der Tom G. M. v. 
Lecoq in 22 Bl, herausiegebenen gr. Karte von Westphalen. Von C. F. 
Klbden. Berlin, 1815, Size, .30 inches by 22 ; scale, 7' to 1 inch. 

SIaver, Ton — Carte Ci iti<|ue de r.Allemagne. faite stiixant un nouveau Dessein 
appuye des monuments autheutiques du terns ancien et nouveau, avec une 
comparaison de celui de Mr. de l isle et de Ilomann. Dresse'e par M. Tob. 
Mayer. Nuremberg. 1750. Size, 20 inches by 2.3 ; scale, 33' to 1 inch. 

NEtJCEBAL'ER. — FIu«s Und HiMien Skizzc von Deutschland und einigen angrenzendell 
Laeudern. Von J. G. Neugebauer. Mayence, 18-38. Size, 24 inches by 
.30; scale, 2-3' to 1 inch. 

Keicharii. — Das Teutsche lleich in seine Bundesstaaten eingetheilt. Von C. G. 
Reichard. Nuremberg, 181.S. Size, 24 inches by 29; scale, 27' to 1 inch. 

Schmiut. — flebirgs iind Gew-isser Charte von Deutschland und den angriinzeuden 
L.mdein. Von .1, M, F. Schmidt. Berlin, 1820. Size, 22 inches by 28 • 
scale, 45' to 1 inch, 

Stephan I. — Oro-IIydrographische Karte von Deutschland und den Alpen. Von 
A. .4. F. von Stephaui izu V, Koon’s Leitfaden). Berlin. Size, 26 inches 
by 23 : .scale, -".o' to 1 inch. 

Stieler. — Karte von Deutschland, dem Kdnigr. der Niederlande, dem Kgr. Bel- 
gien. der Schweiz, und den angranzenden Landern, bis Paris, Lyon, Turin, 
• Mailanil. Vcneilig, Ofen, Kiinigsberg, in XXV, Blattern. Von A. Stieler’ 
&c. (hithj, 1847. Scale. 2’ to 1 inch, or 1 : 800,000. ’ 

Streit. — Gener.al Charte %on Teutschland in vier Blattern, welche als Ubersichts- 
Tahleau der grossen Cha-te in 204 Blattern, &c. Von F. W. Streit. 
Weimar. J810. Size 46 inches by 40; scale, 12' to I inch, 

Wei.uar Inst.— O rographi.sche Uebersicht von Teutschland zu Behufe der Topo- 
graphisch-militairiscben ChaiTe ; in 204 Blattern davon. Weimar, 1807. 

• 1 sheet; .siz.c. 18 inches by 17. Two copies. ’ 
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Weimab Inst. — Militairgeograpliische Uebersicht tod Teutschland zu Behnfe 
der Erlauterung des Elementar - Lehrbuches der Militairgeographie. 
Weimar, 1821. 

Wehand. — Fluss Charte Oder Vergleichende Uebersicht der Laenge der Haupt- 
Flusse von Teutschland. Von C. F. Weiland. Weimar, 1821. Size, 2.5 
inches by 21. 

Weimab Inst. — Heilquellen Charte oder die Brunnen und Baeder, &c. Deutsch- 
land’s, der Schweiz, und der Xiederlande Weimar, 1830. Size, 23 inches 
by 22 ; scale, 35' to 1 inch. 

Nuova Carta della Guerra concernente le distanze d’ una Citta all’ altra, il corsa 
della Eeuo, e quello dell’ Oder. Milano, 1814. Size, 17 inches by 22; 
scale, 30' to 1 inch. 

AUSTRIAN EMiTllE. 

GENERAL MAPS. 

Blum. — Natur und Kunst Producten Atlas der Oesterreichischen Dentschen 
Staaten. Von H. W. von Blum und Frh. von Kempen. Vienna, 1796. 
13 Maps and letterpress, in a cover. 

Fallon.— Das Oesterreichische-Kaiserthum ; auf Befehl des Fiirsten zu Schwar- 
zenberg unter Obersten Fallon. Vienna, 1822. On 9 sheets, in 3 parts ; 
size of each part, 51 inches by 24; scale, 12' to 1 inch, or 1 : 864,000. 

Kipferling. — Allgemeine Charte der Osterreichischen Monarchic. Osterreichis- 
cher Atlas, No. 1. Gezeichnet von K. J. Kipferling. Vienna, 1803. Size, 
19 inches by 23; scale, 37' to 1 inch. 

Le Mairb. — C arte hydrographique et de Poste, sur la circulation interieure dn 
commerce, dans les Etats de S. .M. I. Empereur d’Autriche. Par Le Maire, 
corrigee et augmente'e par J. Bauer, Vienna, 1808. Size, 42 inches by ^2 ; 
scale, 13' to 1 inch. 

Another copy. 1809. 

Pbteb. — General Post und Strassen Charte des Oesterreichischen Kaiser Staates, 
&e. Von J. A. Peter, &c. 1819, Vienna. Size, 25 inches by 44; scale, 

20' to 1 inch. 

Spaeth. — General Charte von den Kaiserlich-Oestreichischen Erb-Staaten nach 
• dem Luneviller Fricdeuschluss, Aic., neu entworfen u. im Jahr 1804 
gezeichnet von Johann Leonhard Spaeth, p.p.o. Nuremberg, 1805. 
Size, 22 inches by 29 ; scale, 26' to 1 inch. 

Bildlich Statistik. — General Karte der Oesterreichischen Monarchic. 

I. L’ebeisicht der rclaliven Bevdlkerung der Oesterreichischen Monarchic. 

Vienna, 1848. 

II. Verhaltnisse der Stdnde zur Bevdlkeruug in den Provinzen der Oester- 

reichischen Monarchic. 1843. 

III. Uebersicht der landwirthschaftlich bcniiiztcn Bodcnfiache in der Oes- 
terreichischen Monarchic. 1843. On 3 sheets; size of each, 18 
inches by 28. 

DIVISIONS OF THF. AUSTP.IA.V EMPIP.E. 

AUSTRIAN GRAND DUCHIES ABOVE AND BELOW THE ENNS. 

Acstbian Staff. — Karte des Erz-Herzogthnms Oesterreich ob und unter der 
Enns, &c. Von dem K. K. Oesterreichischen G. Q. Stabe. 1813. On 30 
sheets ; size of each, 13 inches by 18; scale, 2' to 1 inch. , 

Gbeipel.- Karte des Erzherzogthnms Oesterreich ob der Enns. Von E. von 
Greipel. k k. Major. V’ienna. 1816. Size, 40 inches by 44; scale 2 t|j’ to 
1 inch. • 
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ScHUTZ AND Muller. — Mappa von dem Land ob der Enns so auf allerhoechsten 
befehl Sa. Roemiscb K. K. Apos. Mayestaet. Joseph II. in dem Jahre 1781, 
reducirt und in Kupfer gestochen von C. Schutz und geschrieben von F. 
Muller. 1787. In two parts ; size, 75 inches by 86. 

Vienna — 

Liechtensterx. — Wien’s umgebungen. Von M. von Liechtenstern. A’ienna, 
1809. Size, 22 inches by 22 ; scale, 3' to 1 inch. 

Grnndriss der K. K. Haupt und Residenzstadt Wien, saint ihren Vorstadten. 
Vienna, 1821. Size, 48 inches by 40 ; scale, 83 klafter to 1 inch. 

Neuester Plunder Haupt u. Residenzstadt Wien, &c. Vienna, 1819. Size, 24 
inches by 30 ; scale, 45 klafter to 1 inch. 

BOHEMIA. a 

Bock and Polack. — Tot us regni Bohemiae Mappa chorographiea mineralogico- 
hydraulico-commercialis, cum comitatn Glacensi et liistrictu Egerano, &.c. 
Per Bock et Polack. Vienna, 1808. On 4 sheets ; size of each, 21 inches 
by 24. 

*** One set, in 4 parts, wants the N.E. sheet ; 1 set, in 2 parts, wants the North, 
except N.W. sheet, unmounted. 

Cart. — A new Map of Bohemia and Moravia, &c. By John Cary. London, 
1819. Size, 20 inches by 22 ; scale 12' to 1 inch. 

Homanx’s Heirs.— Charte vom Kdnigreich Bdheim nach der grossen Mullerschen 
Charte. V'ou Homann’s Erben. Nuremberg, 1805. Size, 20 inches by 23 • 
scale, 10’ to I inch. 

Kretbich. — Charte des nordlichen Theils von dem Kiinigreiche Bbhmen welcher 
die zur Leitmeritzer Bischoetiichen Dioeces gelidrigen Kreise nebst den 
angrenzeiiden Theileu bis zur Haupstadt Prag enthaeltin IX Blattern. Von 
F. J. H. Kreybich. Prague, 1833. 

Sc*iMETTAc. — Topographische und Militairische Carte desienigen Theils von 
Boehmeu welcher zwischen Hohenelbe Pless und der Schlesischen grentze 
gelegen ist, nebst denen Laegern von der campagne 1778 dem Preussischen 
Militair zugeeignet durch den Graff'en von Schmettau, &c. 1789. In 2 

• parts ; size, 39 inches by 58 ; scale, 1^ inch to 1'. 

Schwab and Stegmever. — Karte des Kon. Boehmen in deutsch und bohmischen 
Sprache, Ac. Vou J. Schwab und M. Stegmeyer. 1799. Size, 20 inches 
by 26; scale, 10' to I inch. ^ 

CarhbaJ — 

Homann’s Heirs.— Grundriss und Prospect des Welt-beruhmter Carlsbad mit 
imterschiedhchen Gegenden accurat gezeichuet und ausgefertiget ' von 
Homaunischen Erben. Anno 1733. Size, 20 inches by 23 ° 

Pniij'tc — 

Die Umgebungen von Prag. Size, 12 inches by 15 ; scale, 3' to 1 inch. 


( ItoATI.V. 

Streit.— C harte von dem Kdnigreich Kroazieii, &e. Von F W vnn 

Vienna, 1808. Size, 20 inches by 24 ; scale, 7' to 1 inch. ’ ’ ®‘reit. 


Lost Clyr^ des Atlasse.s von Galizien und Lodomerien, 

fo 1 inch • 24 inches bj- 34 ; scale, 12' 
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HUNGARY. 

Artakia.— U j Posta Mappaja Magyar e's Erde'ly Orszagoknak. &c. Neuste Post- 
karte von Ungarn und Siebenbiirgen, &c. Bei Artaria and Co., Vienna, 
1813. Size, 15 inches by 20; scale, 24' to 1 inch. 

Kribgeb. — Kegni Hungariae, &c. a 3. Krieger, &c. Vienna. Size, 19 inches by 
?8 ; scale, 20' to 1 inch. 

Lipszky. — M appa generalis Regni Hungariae partiumque adnexarum Croatia:, 
Slavoniae, et Confinorum Militarium magni item Principatus Transylvaniae, 
&c. Per J. de Lipszky, &e. Pesth, 1806. On 12 sheets. Scale, 6^’ to 1 
inch. Accompanied by an Index of Names in 1 toI. 4to. 

Lipszky. — T abula generalis Regni Hungaria:, Croatiae, et Slavoniae, necnon 
Magni Principatus Transylvaniae, conspectum Mappae generalis, in ix sec- 

" tiones, &c. per Joannem Lipszky de Szedlicsna. Pestb, 1810. Size, 23 
inches by 30 ; scale, 20' to 1 inch. 

*** This map is an index to Lipszky ’s large map in 12 sheets. 

Mannert. — C harte von Ungarn und Siebenbiirgen, Croatien, Slavonien, Dalma- 
tien, Gallieien, und Lodomericn den Oesterreichisehen Besizungen in 
ehemal Polen, nebst vielen angranzenden Landern der Turkey, &c. Von 
C. Mannert. Nuremberg, 1803. 

MifixEK. — Mappa Geographica novissima Regni Hungarise divisi in suos comitatus 
cum Districtibus Jazygum et Cumanoriim, Banatus Temesiensis ejusque 
Districtunm necnon Regnorum Croatiae, Sclavonic, Balmatise, Magni 
Principatus Transilvaniae, partis Bosnia, Serviae, Bnlgarise, et Walachim, 
&c. 1769. Ab Ign. Muller. Vienna. On 12 sheets. Sheet 3 wanting, 

scale, 5' to 1 inch. 

, another copy, complete. 

Roost. — Karte von Ungarn und Siebeuburgen nebst Theilen der angrenzenden 
Lander. Von J. B. Roost. Munich, 1830. Size, 18 inches by 22; scale, 
28' to 1 inch. « 

DIVISIONS OF HUNG-YRY. 

Banitt — 

Riedi..— Karte von dem Banat Temeswar und einigen Districten auf Servischer 
seite, &c. Von C. Riedi. Munich, 1789. Size, 24 inches by 21 ; scale, 
6' to 1 inch. 

Le Bannat de Temeschwar d’apres les nouvelles indications, pour servir de ren- 
• seignement a la Carte des Limites des trois Empires, ou Theatre de la 
Guerre pr&ente, 1789. Size, 18 inches by 24. 

Eisenhurg County — 

Kenedics. — Comitatus Castri Ferrei jussu ordine ichnographi® delineatus, per 
Jos. Kenedics. Size, 36 inches by 39 : scale, 1 j' to 1 inch. 

Ti\oisylvani'i — • 

Wenzely. — General Karte von Siebenbiirgen, &c. V'on A. von Wenzely. Vienna, 
1806. Size, 28 inches by 45; scale, 6' to 1 inch. 

IIXYRIA. 

Gerini. — Carta corografica della Divisione Ecclesi-astica, Politica, e Finanziaria 
dell’ 1. R. Littorale Austro-Illirico, &c. da Giovanni Gerini, 1847. On 6 
sheets. Size of each, 24 inches by 19 ; scale, 1 : 115,200. ' 


inner AU.-ITRIA. 

De Castro. — Carte von Inner Oesterreich, Ac. Von Joseph de Qistro. Vienna, 
1812. Size, 48 inches by 50; scale, 4' to 1 inch. 

Hauslab. — General Karte des Herzogthums Steyermark. By General Hauslab. 
1848. Outline and Hills, without writing. Unfinished proof. 
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Kikderman. — Die Provinz Inner-Oesterreich oder die Herzogthiimer Stcy ermarkj 
Kaemten, und Kraia, die Grafsehaften Goerz und Gradisca, und das Deutsch- 
Oesterreictiisclie litoiale. Vou Jos. Karl Kinderman. Vieuna, 1 "94. On 
19 sheets, ■with a special title on each. Size of each, 20 inches by 24 ; scale 
of general map, 10' to 1 inch ; scale of special maps, 3J’ to 1 inch. 

The same. General map only. 1 sheet coloured. 


MMBAKDO-VESETIAN KINGDOM. 

Abstrian Staff. — Carta topografiea del regno Lombardo- Veneto, &c. Dell’ I. K. 
Stat e llag.-Gea. Austriaco. 1833. On 42 sheets. Size of each, 19 inches 
by 29 ; scale, 1 : 86,400, or | inch to 1'. 

French Governmf.nt. — Carta delle Stazioni Militari, Navigazione, e Poste del 

Regno d’ Italia, seguita nel Deposito Generale della Guerra, &c. 1808-1810.*^ 
On 4 sheets. Size, 40 inches by .64; scale, 7' to 1 inch, or 1:500,000. 

(2 copies.) 

PlNETTi.— Carta topografiea del Regno Lombardo-Veneto con il Parmigiano, Ge- 
novesato, e Toscana siuo a Firenze con parte dei paesi confinanti del Pie- 
monte, Svizzera, Grigioni, Tiiolo, Carintia e Istna, &c. Dissegnata da 
G. A. F. Pinetti, &c. Vienna, 1820. On 9 sheets. Size of each, 1 9 inches 
by 27 ; scale. 4' to 1 inch. 

Rouvre, R. »e. — Carta del Dipartimento dell’ Adige e di una parte dei Diparti- 
menti Limitrofi. Diseguata ed incisa da F. Richard de Rouvre Verona, 
1812. Size, 41 inches by 31 ; scale, 1^' to 1 inch. (2 copies.) 


DIVISIONS OF THE AUSTRIAN LOMB.tEDO-VENETIAN KINGDOM. 


hacchiglinne — 

Carta del Dipartimento del Bacchiglione. Size, 23 inches by 26 ; scale, 2’ to 1 
inch. 

Brenta — 

Corso generale delle aoque tra Verona i monti, TAdige, ed il Mare delT in- 
gegner in Capo Sanfermo con la regolare divisione dei Comprensorj nel 
Dipartimento ilieiita e terreni limitrofi Tav. 1. Size, 17 inches by 24. 

JfiV'm, ProLince— 

Parea. — Carta topografiea delle provincie di Milano e di Pavia, coll’ indicazione 
delle nuove Strade e Canali, diretta dall’ Ispettore Gen. Carlo Parea. Siz» 
39 inches by 34 ; scale, li inch to 2'. ’ 


Milaa, Citv— 

Austrian Staff.— Contomi di Milano. Nell’ Istituto geografleo di Milano dell’ 
I. R. Stato Maggiore Generale. On 4 sheets. Size of each, 23 inches by 
35; scale, inch to 1', ^ 

Unici.Ni.—Pianta di Milano (presso li Fratelli Ubiciui). Jlilan. Size 12 inches 
by 14. ’ “ 

P'uh/vanOj (I'*-- — ' 


Vaele.— Mappa del Padovano, del Polesine di Rovigo, del Doeado della narte 
mendionale del Viecntino, del Trevigiano, e della parte settentrionale liel 
Ferrarese, &c. Da Giovanni Valle. Venice, 1801. Size, '28 inches hv 
37 ; scale, 2' to 1 inch, ’ iR«nes Dy 


Venice, Purky — 

OSSENBBUG.- Charte von dem Ooterreichischen Herzogtbume Venedia &c Gev 
vonL v. Ossenbnig. Vienna, 1804. Size. 1 9 Ues by 23 ^%, 
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Venice^ Lagoons — 

Gbandis. — La Vcneta Laguna, antiea e moderna, novamente deliaeata e distinta 
nelle sue Isole, Valli, e Cauali, quali si trovano al presente, &c. Alvise 
Grandis, del. Venezia, 1799. Size, 20 inches by 26; scale I5' to 1 inch. 

La Veneta Laguna, &c. (Old Wap without Title. J Size, 1.5 inches by 24. 

Venice •City — 

ViEKO. — Nuova pianta iconografica dell’ iuclita Citth di Venezia. Appo T. Vieio. 
\’euice, 1810. Size, 20 inches hy 23. 

Soads in Lombardy — - 

Doneoani. — Carta della Strada Militare da Lecco al Tiiolo e della Commerciale 
di Spluga. C- Donegani, sc. (MS.) Size, 22 inches by 28. 

' MOBAVI.V ASD SII.ESIA. 

Aostbian Staff.— Carte des Herzogthum Salzburg von dem K K. Oesterreichis- 
chen G. Q. Stabe in 1806, 1807. On 15 sheets. Size of each, 12 inches hy 
17 ; scale, 2' to 1 inch. Also, another copy.— Mounted together; size, .52 
inches by 48. 

Muller. — Karte des Markgrafthum Miihren. Entworfen nach C. Muller, von 

I. E. S. Vienna, 1816. Size, 24 inches by 33 ; scale, 5' to 1 inch. 

Passy. — Maehren und Oesterreichisch Schlesieu, &c. Entworfen von Christoph 

von Passy, K. K. Professor der Rechte zu Ollnuitz. Vienna. 1810. On 4 
sheets. Size of each, 16 inches by 22 : scale. 4' to 1 imh. 

SAl.'/RURi,. 

Austrian Staff,— General Carte vom Herzogthunt Salzburg nach der von dent 
K. K. G. Q. Staab. 1814. Size, 26 inches by 25 ; scale, 4' to 1 inch. 

*** Three copies. The title of one contains a dedication to Alexander 1. 

Emperor of Russia, which has been erased in the later editions. « 

Kipferling, — Cbarte von Salzburg, Passau, Aichstaedt und Berchtesgaden. Von 
K. J. Kipferling. Vienna, 1803. Size, 20 inches by 24 ; scale, 7' to 1 inch. 

Mall. — Das Laudt und Erz Stifft Berchtolsgaden mit den anstoffendeu Graentzeu. 

J. niall, 1628. Size, 26 inches by .34. Engraved on wood. 

TYROL, ETI-. 

Asich and Hcbber. — Tyrolis sub felici regimine Marim Theresia; R. Imp. Aug. 
chorographice delineata a Petro Auich et Blasio Hueber. Colouis oberper- 
fussianis, curante Ignat. Weinhart, Profess. Math.. &c. Vienna, 1774. On 
20 sheets, mounted in 4 parts. Size of each part, 4,5 inches by 45; scale, 
li' to I inch. Also, an Index Map to the above, entitled “ Atlas Tyroleu- 
sis.” Size, 24 inches by 20. 

topographique du Tyrol, envi feuilles, leVudte dapris 

la grande Carte d Anich ct do Hubt^r eii xx IVuillcs, roctifieos siir les Obser- 
vations de plusieurs OfBciers Franyais, &c. Basle. .Size. 45 inches bv 4J • 
scale, 3' to 1 inch. ■' ’ 

Carte von Tyrol, nach Peter Anich, &c. &c. und neuern 
HiUtsquellen verfast von J. E. S. Vienna, 1809. Size, 35 inches by 35 ■ 
scale, 4 to 1 inch. 

Austrian Staff. — Karte der Gefursteten Grafschaft Tyrol nebst Vorarlberg ufid 
den angrenzendeu Souverainen Furstenthum Liechtenstein. Red, u. gez. in 
1823, von dem K. K. Oes. G. Q. Stabe. On 24 sheets Size of each, 13 
inches hy 18 ; scale 2' to 1 inch. 

French Government. — Carte du Tyrol, ve". ifieo et corrigee sur kw, Mc'moires de 
Dupmts et de La Luzerne, et reduite d’apres celle dMiiich et Hueber. Puij- 
liee en 1 An 9, au Depot Gc'ii. de la Guerre, ct augincnte'c du i'orarlbeig cu 
1808. On :> .sheets. Size, cnnipk tc. 71I inches by 8.'! ■ scab’ >' to 1 inch 
VOL. XXVI. ,, 
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Fried. — G eneral Post und Reise-Karte von Tyrol und Vorarlberg von F. Fried. 
Vienna, 1839. Size, 32 inches by 23 ; scale, 7' to 1 inch. 

Mayb. — R eise Karte von Tyrol und Vorarlberg mit den angranzenden Lander- 
theilen nach der Special-Karten des K. K. Oesterreichischen General Stabs, 
&c. Von Gg. Mayr. Munich, 1838. Size, 18 inches by 21 ; scale, 8' to 
1 inch. 

DIVISIOSS OF TYROL. 

Arlbenj — 

Pfaundleb. — P rovincia Arlbergica sequentes Comitatus aliosque Dominatus Aus- 
triacos, &c. Secundum chartam a Blasio Hueber, &c. Per J. A. Pfaun- 
dler. 1 783. Size, 48 inches by 30 ; scale, IJ' to 1 inch. 

Srhu'ntzrr Kreis — 

Der Niirdlichste Theil Tyrols Oder der Schwatzer Kreis nach Peter Anich mit 
mehrern wesentlichen verbcsserungen vom Benedict von Sardagna, &c. 
1795. Size, 22 inches by 31 ; scale 3' to 1 inch. 


BADEN. 


OEXEBAL MAPS. 

Heonisch.— D as Grosherzogthum Baden, nach seinen Eestandtheilen Standes 
und Grundtherischaften Acquisitionen und Cessionen unter zugrund- 
legung der Major Ilamerschen u. Anderer Karten als Historiseher Karte, 
bearbeitet von A. J. V. Heunisch. Carlsruhe, 1819. On 5 sheets, with a 
statistical table on an extra sheet. Size of each, 29 inches by 20 • scale 
6' to 1 inch. ’ ’ 

Schul- und Producten Charto iiber das Grosherzogthum Baden. Von 

A. J. V. Heunisch. Size, 17 inches by 12; scale, 11' to 1 inch. 

Tolla.— Charte Uber das Grossherzogthuni Baden, &c. Von J. G. Tulla. 1814 
Carlsruhe. Size, 26 inches by 16; scale, 7' to 1 inch. 

IV^LHELMi. — Kurze Geographic des Grossherzogthumes Baden, fiir das Volk 
und die Jugend, &c. Von K. Wilhelrai. Karlsruhe, 1838. With a map ■ 
stiff covers. ’ 


PARTS OF BADEX. 

fjaclen Baden City — 

Delkeskamp. Panorama von Baden Baden und seinen nachsten Umgebungen 
Von F. W. Delkeskamp. Frankfort. Size, 19 inches by 13. 

Situations Charte der Gegeud von Baden und den Murgthale. Size 19 inche's 
by 24. (2 copies.) ’ 

VriisguH — 


5>EUTTEB.— Aconrata delineatio Brisgovi® cum civitatibus silvestribus Austrisc 
Anterioris. tanquani Limitura ct Terminorum Imperii Rom Germani^ 
versus Occasum. Cura ct impeusis Matthmi Seutteri, S. C. M Geoo^r 
Augusta Vmdel. (Augsburg.) Size, 23 inches by 20- scale 3^’ ®to 


Pfiiiz and Em Circle— 

’^^“*‘®rinchesbric''‘' Baden. Carlsruhe, 1813. Size, 


BAVAPaIA. 


'.bNEKAL MAPn. 

herschaften dar inneu die Stet, Marckt Clostlr i ® anderer 

DoHfer, V^ehurg, Waldt, Wa.sseVfl4s VVWer u^'a^ 

vleissigest verzaichnet seven. Durch Philinnnm j “ ^ “uders auf das 
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Bavarian Topoo. Bdreao. — Topographiselien Atlas vom Konigreich Bayern. 
On 112 sheets. Size of each, 22 inches by 34; scale, 1^ inch to 1' (2 
copies of sheet 110). Sec Atlases. 

Uebersichts Karte zur znsammensetzung des Topo- 

graphischen Atlas vom Kdnigreiche Bayern diesscits Rhein, nach dem 
entwurfe vom Jahre 1818. Size, 18 inches by 20; scale, 4J inches 
to 1“. 

Uebersieht des Topographiselien Atlasses vom 

Konigreich Bayern. 1843. Size, 22 inches by 34 ; scale, inches to 15'. 

Hauptdreyecknetz zum Topographischen Atlas des 

Konigreichs Bayeni mit augabe der ersten Mathematischen Grundlage zur 
Construction desselber. Herausgegeben von dem Topographischen Bureau 
des Kdnigl. Bayer General-quartiermeisterstabs im Jahre 1831. Size, 22 

* inches by 34 ; scale, .oj inches to 1°. 

Bavarian Government. — Instruction fiir die allgemeine Landes- Vermessung 
zum Vollzuge des Grundsteuer-Gesetzes. 4to. 1830. With 1 7 maps and 
tables. 

Uebersichts-Karte der Neusten Eintheiinng des Kiinig- 

reichs Bayern nach der allerhocsten Verorduung vom 29 Xov., 1837. 
Munich, 1838. Size, 20 inches by 20. 

Karte von Oberbayem nach den Vermessungen der 

K. B. Steuer-Kataster-Comission, etc. Munich, 1838. Size, 27 inches by 
30 ; scale, 1' to 1 inch. 

Buna. — Exactissima Statuum totius Ducatus Bavariae, etc. Le Duchc' de 
Baviere, divise en neuf cartes ge'ogradques tres exaetes, nouvellement et 
regulierement dresses, conteiiant non seulement les Etats, Seigneuries et 
Bailliages qu’il coutient, mais aussi cellcs qui y coufiuent. Par le Sr. 
Buna. Frankfort. Size of each sheet, 23 inches by 21 ; scale, 2' to 
1 inch. 

Dibwaud. — Das Konigreich Baiem nebst den angrcuzeiiden Landem nach Finely 
und Riedl, etc. Von Joseph Dirwald. Vienna, 1813. Size, 45 inches by 
44 ; scale, 6' to 1 inch. 

Fembo. — Die Konigreiche Baiern ttnd Wiirteniberg das Grossherzogthnm Baden 
nud das Furstenthum Hohenzolleru. Von C. Fembo. Nuremberg, 1823. 
Size, 20 inches by 23; scale, 12' to 1 inch. 

Hanser.— Ober Bayern des Koenigreichs Bayern mit der Eintheilung in Land- 
und Herrschafts Gerichte. Von A. Hanser. Nuremberg. Size, 27 inches 
• by 28 ; scale, 3J' to 1 inch. 

Kretbtch. — C harte von dem Nordwestlichen Theile des Kiliiigreichs Bayern dem 
Grossherzogthume Wurzburg, dem Fiirstenthunie Aschaifenburg, &c. 
Oder der Mayn. Entworfen von F. H. Kreybich, etc. Weimar, 1807. 
(Interims Charte vom Frieden von Tilsit den 9 July, 1807, bis zum allgc- 
meineu Frieden von Europa.) Size, 19 inches by 22 ; scale, 8’ to 1 inch. 

Homann. — Bavariae pars superior tam in sua regimina principaliora quam in 
eorundem praefecturas particulares accurate divisa. Excudente .loh. 
Baptista Homanno. Nuremberg. (La haute Baviere, divisee cu deu.x 
grandes Regences, etc.) Size, 23 inches by 20 ; scale, 5' to 1 inch. 

Mavr. — Specielle Reise-Karte vom Bayerischen Ilocfaland, Nord-Tyrol, Salzburg, 
und Salzkammergut. Mit einer Vergleicheuden Huhendarstellung nacli 
den neuesten amtlichen Vermessungen entvvorfen, gezeiehnet, gestochen, 
und herausgegeben von Gg. Mayr. 1841. Munich. Size, 15 inches by 
28 ; scale, 1 : 500,000, or 7' to 1 inch. 

Rheinhard. — Bavaria. Bei Carl Rheinhard. Munich. (Unfinished proof, no title, 
&c.) Size, 17 inches by 22 ; scale, 14' to 1 inch. 

Riedl,' — Z u Oberst v. Riedl’s Stromatlas von Bayern: — No. l, Pla» des Wumi 
Sees ; 5, Walchen See, Kochel See ; 6, Der Bartholonia Oder Kbnigs See ; 
7, Der Waginger See ; 8, Der Staffel See, Der Rieg See ; 13, Der Bodeii 
See ; Der Sims See ; Der Kyb See. /<• t. 
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Seutteb -B avariae pars superior designatls Confinibus etiam Provinciis, non 
S^ium iuxta ditiones Geuerales, sed etiam Praefecturas Speciales accum- 
Si fstincta. Cura et impensis Matthaei Seutteri. Sme, 23 inches by 
20 ; scale, 5’ to 1 incli. 

SPBUNEB.-Das K.iuigreich Bayern, 1841. Von Spruner. Bamberg. Size, 10 
inches by 12 ; scale, 26' to 1 inch. • 

VOLKEBT — Statistische Karte Tom Konigreiche Bayern zugleich iibersichts imd 
post Karte von Siidwest Deutschland. Von August Volkert. Munich, 
1840. Size, 27 inches by 40 ; scale, 1 : 600,000, or 8 to 1 inch. 

Bavariae pars superior tam in sua regimina, &c. La Haute :feviere selon sa 
division actuelle, en y comprenaut les nouvelles acquisitions faites Ian 
1802. Nuremberg. Size, 23 inches by 20; scale, 5 to 1 inch. ^ 

Bavariae pars inferior * * *. La Basse Baviere, selon sa division actuelle, e? 
avec les nouvelles acquisitions faites Van 1802. Nuremberg. Size, 20 
inches by 23 ; scale, 4' to 1 inch. 

Granz Karte des Kiinigreichs Baiern mit Einschlnsse dcs Rheinkreises. 182.5. 
Munich. Size, 20 inches by 25. 


PARTS OF BAVARIA. 

Ji'droith — 

CsoPF AND liONCOEirs. — Principatus Brandenburgico-Culmbacensis vel Bam- 
thiuus tabula geographica quoad partem stiperiorem expressus. Deliueata 
a Matthato Ferd. Cuopf etemeudatade Paulo Daniel Lougolio. Nuremberg. 
Size, 20 inches by 23. Two copies. 

Bamberg — 

Homans. Sac. Rom. Imperii Principatus et Episcopatus Bamberfrensis, nova 

tabula <Teographica in qua non solum omiies ejusdem Toparchise Officia et 
* PnetVcuir^ proximee et remotfe, sed etiam Dominatus Carinthiaci * * *. 
A Jo. Bapt. Ilomauno, S. C. M. Geog. Nuremberg. Size, 20 inches by 
23; scale, 3i’ to 1 inch. Two copies. 

Bichsfiidt — 

HoMVNN.— S. R. 1. Principatus et Episcopatus Eistettensis cum omnibus suis 
prtefectnris, &c. A J. B. Horaanno, See. Nuremberg. Size, 20 inches 
by 23 ; scale, 2' to 1 inch. , 

Fi'diirimpi — 

Homann. — C irculi Franconiae pars orientalis et potior * * *. Jo. Bapt. Homann. 
Nuremberg. Size, 23 inches by 20 ; scale, 6' to 1 inch. 

Circuli Franconia! pars oecidentalis, exhibens simul integrum fere 

Electoratum Mogiintimim * * *. Jo. Bapt Homann. Nuremberg. Size, 
23 inches by 20 ; scale, 6' to 1 inch. 

Kissiiigcn — 

Bav. Topog. Bcreac. — Kissiugen mit seiner Uragegend. Herausgegeben vom 
Topog. Buieau des K. B. Generalquartiermeisterstabs, 1841. Size, 22 inches 
by 16 ; scale, 1 : 25,000. 

Lo’rcr — 

IIammer. — D er Unter-May n-Kreis des Kdnigreichs Baiern mit der Eintheilung 
in Land und Herrschalfts-Gerichte. Von €. F. Hammer. Nuremberg, 
1829. Size, 22 inches by 26 ; scale, 4' to 1 inch. 


ifnnlLh — , 

Mayb. — Plan der Konigl. Haupt iind Residenz-Stadt Mimchen, nebst ansiebten 
Merkwurdiger gebaude. VonGg. Mayr. 1841. Munich. Size, 1 4 inches 
by 14. With sketches. 
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Palatinate — 

Homann. — Palatinatus Bavarise, vulgo die Obere Pfaltz, in omnes ejusdem status 
et prsefecturas accurate divisus. Auctore Job. Baptista Homanno.— Haut 
Palatinat, ou la partie Septeutrionale du Cercle de Baviere. Nuremberg, 
. Size, 20 inches by 23 ; scale, 4' to 1 inch. 

Mayeb.*— Charta Palatiua jussu et auspiciis Seren. ac Potent. Elect. Palatini * ♦. 
Producta a Christiano Mayer, Anise PaL Astronomo. Size, 27 inches 
by 28. 

Rhine Provinces — 

Charte von Rheinbayem nebst den Rhein*Provinzen von Sachsen-Ck)bnrg- 
Saalfeld, Hessen-Homburg and angranzenden Landem. Carlsruhe, 1817. 
Size, 16 inch^ by 18 ; scale, 

Rhoen Mts , — 

Jager. — Das Hohe Rhoengebirg in Franken. Von F. A. Jager. 1802. Erfurt, 
Size, 22 inches by lo. 

GiisSEFELD. — Charte von dem Rhoengebirge mit den anliegenden Orten aufge- 
nommen von Georg Schrenk. Von F. L. Gussefeld. Size, 8 inches by 10. 

M^erJeyifeU — 

CoGLON. — Durchschnitt der Grasschaft Werdenfels. Entworfen von A. von 
Coulon. Size, 10 inches by 15. 

Zeccybruchen (Deux Ponts ) — 

Fbitsch. — Geometrische Karte uber das ober Amt Zweybriicken nebst dem dazu 
gehoerigen Amte Homburg. Von J. T. Fritsch, &c. 1794. Berlin, Size, 
21 inches by 24. 


BRUNSWICK. , 

Henmehann. — Plan de la levde du siege de Brunswic la nuit du 13 au 14 d*Oe- 
tobre, 1761. Delin. J. C. Hennemann, The Hague, 1763. Size, 20 inches 
by 24. 

FRANKFORT. 

Stbeit. — Charte von dem Grosherzogthume Frankfurt uud den Fiirstlich Isen- 
• burgischeu Laendeni, &c. Von F, W. Streit. Weimar, 1811. Size, 25 
inches by 20 ; scale, 3F to 1 inch. 


HANOVER. 

GENERAL MAPS. 

Hogrewe. — Carte geographique despayssituos entre TElbeet le Wesercomme aussi 
entre le Trave et la Hoiinte, et particulierement de I'ancien pays de Hanovre 
et de Brunsvic d’apres le partage actuel entre I'Empire Francois et 
le Royaume Westphalie, contenant les Departements Francois des Bouches 
de I’Elhe, &c. Par J. L, Hogrewe et J. F. Heiliger. 1812. Size, 60 
inches by 50 ; scale, 3' to 1 inch. 

Muller. — Chorographische Karte des Kbnigreichs Hannover, Grossherzogthmns 
Oldenburg, Herzogthums Braunschweig, der Fhrstenthiiraes Lippe-Dett- 
mold, Schaumburg- Lippe und Pyrmont, der Gebiethe der treien Keichstadte 
Hamburg und Bremen, &c. Von W. Muller. Hanover, 1818. On 20 
sheets; size of each, 17 inches by 23 ; scale, 2' to I inch. ^ 

Chorographischer Post Karte des Kbnigreichs Hannover, &c. Von 

W. Miiller. Hanover, 1821. OnOsheets; size, 32 inches by 36; scale 5^' 
to 1 inch. 
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PARTS OF HAXOVER. 

Alter B.— 

Baur.— Plan du Passage de I’Aller et de TAffaire de Hoya, avec les Mouvements 
de I’Armee alUde apres ce Passage jusqu’a la prise de Nienbourg. F. W. 
de Baur. The Hague, 1765. Size, 23 iuches by 20. ^ 

Jlrc/iu'ii, (Jil I)nch<j^ ijc. — 

UoMANN. — Ducatus Bremac et Ferdai Nova tabula. Edita a Joh. Bapt. Homanno. 
Nuremberg, . Size, 20 inches by 23; scale, 5' to 1 inch. 

Fibsf- — 

Camf. — N eu'Geographische Special Karte von dem Fiirstenthum Ost Fries- und 
dein Ilarrlingerlande nach geomet. uud trig. Vermessungen, &c, Aufge- 
nomineu und hearbeitet in dcu Jahren 179S-1802, durch W. Camp und" 
dessen beideii CJehiilfen Buntiik uiul \au der Linden. Berlin, 1804. On 
2 sheets ; size, 32 inches by 33 ; scale, to 1 inch, 

Seutter. — Topographische Entwurf der Kdnig. Grosbritanische Vestung und 
Universituts Stait Goettingen, &c. Von Matt. Seutter. Size, 22 inches 
by 24. 

Gottinga' ichiiographia. (.Old, no date, &c.) Size, 9 inches by 14. 

//'Oil Vlt'i— 

Karte der Cuutoimiruiigs Quartiere urn Hannover in 1S21. Size, 14 inches by 18, 

in — 

IIomasn’s UKtRs.— Coinitatus Ilohnstein, neciion Dynastiavum Lohra et Kletten- 
bi-rg geograpliiea delineatio, &,c. Studio llomannianoruin Hereduiu. 1761. 
Size, 2u inches l»y 23; scale, IF to I inch. 


f I ESSEX CASSEL. 


Kixlermann.— Ciiarte von Kur-llessen. Gezeichnet, &c., von C. Fembo berich- 
tigt von .1. I, Kvllemunn. N-ureiuberg, 1S-3C, Sizp, 03 inehes’by 20; 
soak', y to 1 mob. ■' ’ 


('ill/— 

Geblach, — Plan du Sii'frc' de ( 'afsG avec les travaux et los tranche'es des Allies 
devant cette place. .S;c., iTr.o. LevC- par II. D. Gerlach, &c. The HagBi, 
17ti.3. Size, ••!.> inches by it. ® 

il'.^il.h,,— 


Geuike. Hie Herr^chalt ^ehmalkalden dureli die Constitution im Jahre 1807 
zum Konigreieh Westpli.Uen, und zwar zum Departemeut der Werra 
gehorig. VonC.Gelbke. t?ize. 8 inches by l-i 


IILSSEX DAllJISTADT. 

General STAFf.— Karte you deiii Orossherzogthume Hessen in das trigouoine- 
trische net/ del allgeinemen Lan.lesverniessung aufgenommen \on dem 
Grossherz Hoy^isehen Geinralstabe. Only the Section contaiuiinc Darm- 
stadt. Mze. 21 niche.- by 21 ; scale, 1 : 5o,iioo. lamin,, lAarm 

Mwsteb. — C horographische Kano ccni dem r;ro-:sb..r).o<Ttl.,.n„. u , , 

Staatsvertrage vom 30 Juui 1M6. Vnn G. Meisler, &c. Ske! 3o"LhS 

O'i' n’f j/'/. — 

Haas.— S pecial»Karte M»n dem Oilenwjl.l .l..nF nn,.io i i • 

Si>;ssartknel.std,n.,nar.uizeX l.nGc m Theil des 
gegeben -von H. Ihia.-., Uarnisi uit \ 'ind Neckar. Heraus- 

3’ To 1 inch Uarmstadt. 1 n mchos by 22 ; scale, 


« 
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LIPPE. 

Niehacsen. — G rafschaft Lippe sowoiil Schaumburg-Lippische als Lippe-Dett- 
moldische Antheile. VonC. F. Niehausen. 1786. Size, 22 inches by 26 ; 
scale, l|' to 1 inch. 

MECKLENBUEG SCHWERIN. 

CHMETTAU. — Topographisch Oeconomisch und Militairische Charte des Herzog- 
thums Mecklenburg Schwerin und des Fiirstenthums Ratzeburg, &c. durch 
dem Gr. von Schmettau, &c. 1788. On 16 sheets ; size of each, 25 inches 

by .37 ; scale, I5 inch to 1'. 

MECKLENBURG STRELITZ. 

Gussefeld. — Special Charte von Mecklenburg Strelitz aus der grossen Schinct- 
tauischen Charte gezogen, etc. Von F. L. G. Nuremberg, 1797. Size, 
23 inches by 20 ; scale, 2' to 1 inch. 

NASSAU. 

Fembo. — Charte von Herzogthum Nassau. Von Chris. Fembo. Nuremberg, 
1818. Size, 23 inches by 20; scale, 3' to 1 inch. 

Heunisch. — D as Herzogthum Nassau in einer Tabelle geographisch statistisch 
dargestellt von A. J. V. Heuniseh. Karlsruhe, 1822. Size, 26 inches 
by 18. 

Shine, ^c. — 

Ulbich. — S ituationskarte von den Rhein, Main, und Lahngegenden. Von C. F. 
Ulrich; with Explanation. Darmstadt, 1822. Size 19 inches by 24. 

Tauwis Mts . — 

Stbeit. — Carte du Taunus et ses eaux minerales. Par Dr. F. G. Streit. Wiesbaden, 
1835. Size, 17 inches by 22; scale, 1 : 180,000. 


PRUSSIA. 

OEXEK.tl, M.M’S. 

^Iebmann. — G eneral Karte von Nord-Deutschland oderdie Prenssische Monarchic, 
und die angranzendern Staaten. Uebersicht der relativen BeviMkeruug 
der Preussischen Monarchie und derbciiachbarten f nord deutschen) Staaten. 
Bei Joseph Bermann. Vienna, 1848. Size, 17 inches by 27 ; scale, 33' to 
1 inch. 

Cabt. — A new Map of the Kingdom of Prussia, with its divisions into Provinces 
and Governments. By John Cary. London, 1819. Size, 19 inches by 21 ; 
scale, 12' to 1 inch. 

Engelhardt. — General Karte von Preussischen .Staate mit den Granzen der 
Regierungs-Bezirke und landiathlichen Kreise ; entworfen im Jahre 1827. 
Von F. B. Engelhard!. Berlin, 1829. Size, 26 inches by 41 ; scale, 
1 : 1,200,000, or 16' to 1 inch. 

Gussefeld. — Charte von Slid Preussen. Entworfen von F. L. Giissefeld. Nu- 
remberg, 1794. Size, 20 inches by 23 ; scale, 10' to 1 inch. 

Lange. — Neue producten und industrie Karte von den Samtlich Koniglich Preus- 
sischen Staaten welcher die Merkwiirdigsten Natur und Kunst Producte 
vornehmsten Haudelsplatze, nebst den aufs neue berechneteu Flachen- 
Ouhalt in Deutschen quadrat-meilen cnthalt. Von F. E. Lange. 1796. 
Size, 17 inches by 26. * 

Make. — Karte vom Preussischen Staat vor und nach dem Tilsitter Frieden, 1807. 
Berlin. Bey Carl Mare. Size. 11 inches by 14; scale. U to 1 inch. ^ 
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* Uau.— H\ dr<i^raplusche Karte vom Prenssischcn Staate und den angrenzenden 
Landerii Nurd Teutschlaiidj, von C. Ran. 1826. On 4 sheets ; size of each, 
16 inclu s by 24 ; scale, 14' to 1 inch. — Another copy. 1827. 


[• M;TS ol TllK PRUSSIAN STATES. 

/;, .Old. I . 

OLfSi.i Ki.i) — Nouvclle Carte geographiqiie du Marggraviat (Carte de I’Electorat) 
d(‘ Hraiuli bmirg di\isee en ses p oiiiiccs, &c. Par F. L. Giissefeld. 1773. 
Nuremberg, .■size, 20 inches by 23 ; scale, 8' to 1 inch. 

Ildunc^H '’- 1 — 

(hz\F*sFR (Jeo;:rap!n'5clier Plan tier Gt'fursteton GraffscbafFt Heniieberg Chur 
S,i> (■h'i'scht'ii /' nthcils eiitlKuOt tUc Aenitcr Schleiisinger Siilil und Kubii- 
dord’ mit lVnu‘'hausfn. Von (». Ghiesor. 1774. Size. 20 inches by 27 ; 
fcalf, r to 1 iiicli. 


/f 'l, i^ro. 

Hauov. — li coMioi'ssanco militairo du Ilundsruok et dans le pays entre Rhin et 
Mo-scll' , otj ('arte tnjHyr.tphi.lue «pd eoinpreiui le coiirs de la Dasse-Sarre, 
e> lui i\v 1 1 Mns. lie ilcjmis W a'-^er-bilieh jus.pi'a sou confluent dans le Rhin, 
If le ''i'liuer-\\ aid, Ic IIiiiuUrm*k. le co'irs de la Naw, de la 

Il'tiiU ib“ la ( il.usn, ile la I^uiitern, ile TAlzeins, ile la Selz, et eufiii 
cchii ilii Rhin depuiN Mavciice jtts.prii ('oMeiitz. Par General Hardy. An 
\ I.. Keji. Fr. Paris, 170S. On b ^sheets ; ^i/e of each, IS inches by 29. 

f.’l l> . 

1’Ant>iKf — (’arte de^ Kn% inuisdu Paaeher-See. near (’oblenz (3 rare par Tardieu. 

.''./e, 7 u.ches li\ 

‘ti I — 

Fimuo.— D ie r.A.oitz. Ae, Von Chris. Femho Nuremberg, 1813. Size, 23 
^ inches h\ 2'>. scale. 4’ {■> \ inch 

l/< //. - 

Hokuscmkk.— P eii.oraiiia il- la Moselle et de ses Kn\ irons, depuis Treves jusnu’a 
(’oM-nc'. 1) puKOohlcnce jus-jua Igel.; Coblence, ISO. J. n'oelscLr 

5:*:/e. *'»* uiclu *. by 12. 

r . /, ‘v.. . - 

Varli.t r.M'ihe de Padei born. etc. Par M. ('ail, t de laKoziere. 1700 . Franks 
foit >.7k'. is inehes b> 2”; scab*. 2^ to 1 inch. 


A . .1 . / 


Van ntn '1 \kifn — ('irt*- da Grand Onoh.' in Has-Rhin et 
hniirreplu*. ls{j "'a inches bv 24 : 


tuie partie des Etats 
scale, s’ to 1 inch. 


HaI.evzv — l>t r Rheui \t>n 
P.inoraiiia. etc. 


Main bi^ Koin. Krlauternder Text 
24 page«. TAXtnnIy Mayence. 


ziim 


Rhein- 


Si’RorTA m!' - \ K ft ror. • fe \ a vcnlte 
bv 21. 


to .8(.!olta-Mlcblo. Mze, 17 


sh»TZMANS — ’ il Kirte \--n e. r rk.--nnrL- f u t_ , 

Aeai.d.T 15.^,,;, h.'.rn,".tj:™n der Kbnigl. 


\\\... V .' 

W E I 'I \ R 1 N - T ( ’ , 
b^ s - 


I 
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Westphalia — 

Le Coq. — Topographische Karte in xxii blaettern den grosten Theil von West- 
phalen euthalteud, so wie auch das Herzogthum Westphalen und eineu Thei 
der Hanndvrischen, Braunschweigischen und Hessischen Lander, etc. Voii 
Gen. Major von Le Coq. 1805. Size of each sheet, 26 inches by 39 ; scale, 
^3' to inches. 

Another copy in sheets. Imperfect. Only Sect. 2, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20 , and Index. 

Wentph'dia, S . — 

Bawr. — P lan des Mouvements de rArm<5e depuis le 26 jiisqu'au 31 de May, de 
mcme depuis le 12 Aout jusqu*au Sept. 1758. F. W. de Bawr. The 
Hague, 1766. Size, 23 inches by 36. 

I'RUSSIA>’ CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Jitrlin — 

Brugneb, etc. — (E nvirons of Berlin) incomplete, without title, &c. On 14 sheets, 
mounted, in 3 parts. Size of each sheet, 18 inches by 18; scale, 1 : 25000 
(Metallogmphie von C. Briigner. Aufgenommcn vundein Ing. Geog. Glaser, 
zum undruck gez. von Maierski). 

The following are the sections in the collection : —Tremmen, Markau, 
Rohrbeck, Spandow, Berlin, Gr. Krentz, Ketzin, Fahrland, Teltow, 
Tempelhoff, Werder, Potsdam, Gutergotz, Lichtenrade. 

FalckenxStein. — M anoeuver plan der Gegeiid uin Berlin, etc. Vom Capitain v. 
Falckeustein, etc. Berlin, 1831-18-I1. Size, 36 inches by 38; scale, 

1 : 100000, or 2' to 1^ inch. 

iJohn — 

Karte von Bonn und der Lmgegcnd. Size, 9 inches by 12. 

Coh^cn ^ — 

Environs of Coblenz (no title). Size, 13 inches by 1 7. ^ 

F'urstoist'in — 

Falckenstein. — F urstenstoin mit seiiien uachsten Unigebungen cine topog. 
Darstellung von der Thalhildung des Hellbaohes und des Salzbaches vor 
ihrer Vereinigung znr Polsnitz. etc. Von E. Vogel \ou Falckcnstein 
und Eugen von Hartwig, Berlin, 1840. Size, 14 inches by 16; scale, 

I : 10000. 

//t'u/c’/vv 7— 

Leger. — P lan des Schlosses auf dem Jeltenbiihel zu Heidelberg von Dr. Leger, 
etc. Heransgegeben von K. von Graimberg. 1822. Size, 17 inches by 22. 

Mindcii — 

Bawr. — P lan du Siege du Minden. F. W. de Bawr. The Hague, 1766. Size, 
22 inches by 29. 

Peterman'n. — P lan der Gegend bey Minden. Plan XVII. Petermann, sc. Size, 
19 inches by 22. 

Koy. — Plan de la Bataille de Tonhausen pres de Minden gagnee Ic 1 Aodt, 1759, 
&c. Par Guil. Koy, Capitaine au service de Sa M. Brit. Size, 24 inches 
by 27. 

Trei'c^:, — 

Felsing.^ — S ituations karte von den Teiitschen und Franzdsischen Positionen in 
der Gegend um Trier und Saarburg im Jahr 1793 und 1794. Von C.*FeI- 
sing, Darmstadt. Size, 25 inches by 24. 

KELSS. nUXCIPALITIES OF. 

Schulz. — D elineatio geographica specialis tcrritorii celsissimorum S. K. 1. Comi- 
tum Ruthenorum de Plauia utiiusque linea ^enio^is et junioris partem 
Vogtlaudiic. Opeia et studio Joh. Gottlieb Schulzii, &c. Vienna. Size, 
24 inches by 21 : scale, 2' to l inch. ^ 
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SAXONY. 


GEXERAL MAPS. 

Backenbebg. — Situations Charte von einem Theile des Chnrfursstenthums Sachsen 
der Ober und Nieder Lausitz nnd Schlesiens, nebst denen Stellungen, 
Bataillen, und Gefechten die zwischen den kaiserl. kdn. und konigl.jrens- 
sichen Arme'en, besonders in den letzten Jahren des Siebenjahrigen Iffieges, 
in diesen Gegenden vorgefallen sind. Von F. H. Backenberg. Dresden, 
1805. On 10 sheets. Size of each, 22 inches by 28; scale, 1' to 1 inch. 

Homann’s Heirs.— Besondere Land Kartedes Herzogth. od. Churkreises Sachsen, 
&c. Von Homaenniscben Erben, 1752. Sheets 3 and 4 only. Size of each, 
14 inches by 19 ; scale, 1^' to 1 inch. 

Lange.— Neue Karte des Churfurstenthnins Sachsen nnd der incorporirten Lande, 
vrelche die merckwiirdigsten Kunst und Natur Producte vomehmsten, 
Handelsplatz, nebst deuanss neue berecbneten Flachen-Inbalt nach Quadrat 
Meilen enthalt. Von J. E. Lange. Leipzig, 1750 ? Size, 16 inches by 26 ; 
scale, 13.5' to 1 inch. 

Petri. — Gantz neue und vollstaendige geograpbische General-Charte vom gantzen 
Churfurstenthum Sachsen mit alien cinverleibten dazu gehorigen Marg- 
grafthiimern, Furstenthurmern, Grafschafften, Stitftem nnd Herrschafften 
auch andern fremden angrentzenden Laendern. Diese Carte ist angefertiget 
und gezeiohnet in den Jahren, &c. 1759-1763, von dem Kon. Preus. Ing. 
Petri. On 15 sheets. Size of each, 23 by 19; scale, 2^' to 1 inch. 

ZoEUiANN. — Ducatus Saxonia; Supcrioris prout ipsius conditio fuit ab anno 1000 
usque ad A. 1400 sive intra Seculum x. et xv. ex historia maxime ajtatis 
erutus ac geographice designatus, per Frid. Zollmann, &c. Nuremberg, 1732. 
Tab. II. Size, 20 inches by 23. 

ut status ipsius antiquissimus fuit per secula x. priora 

sc. post Chr. nat. ad Ann. 1000 usque ex historise Sax. monumentis com- 
pilatus et geogr. designatus, per Frid. Zollmannum. Nuremberg, 1732. 

, Tab. III. Size, 20 inches by 23. 


Dresden — 


parts of saxony. 


L , J. G.— Topographische Reisekarte durch die umliegende Gegend von 

Dresden. Von J G. L. 1804. Size, 9 inches by 14. With list of Alti- 
tudes. Two copies. 

Meissner. Reisekarte von Dresden liber Bischoifswerda durch die Siidliche 
Halfte der Oberlausiz, &c. Von G. B. Meissner. — Profilnisse durch die 
Oberlansiz, und Hdhenmessung, &c. nach Angabe v. GersdorPs, v. Charpen- 
tiePs, und v. Schachmann’s. Gez. von G. B. Meissner. Size, 21 inc^hes 
by 27. 

— Topog. grundriss vom Plauenshen grvinde zwischen Dresden und 

Inarant. Size, 5 inches by 16. 

S'U'on SicitzcrlaiuJ — 


Keye.— Situations Plan der Saxischen Schweitz, oder Gegend zwischen Dresden 
Sbe, lotn“hes bf 16. 6“*' C- Keyl in Dresden. 

by' 12 ^S'-'Dannten Sachsischen Schweitz. Dresden. Size, 9 inches 

Thurnnt — 


Grundriss der Stadt Tharant und umlicgcndeu Gegend. Size, 7 inches by 9. 

SAXE DUCHIES. 


S. R. I. Comitatus llenueberg. secundum Pimfectiins .-f xr,) n 
una cumyonfini Pr. Coburgensi, &c. Nuremberg, 1743 


bv 


23 ; scale. 2’ to 1 iucli. 


J;- -Mciiiingcn, Prussii 
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WURTEMBEEG. 

Cabit. — A new Map of the Circle of Swabia,* divided according to the Congress 
of Vienna. By John Cary. 1819. Size, 19 inches by 21 ; scale, 7' to 
1 inch. 

DiBt»ALD. — Karte von Schwaben,* nach Bohnenberger und Amans aufnahme nnd 
der Vennessung der Kon. Baier. Laender bearbeitet. Von Joseph Dir- 
wald. 1809. Size, 23 inches by 29 ; scale, to 1 inch. 

* Swabia is divided among Wurtemberg, Baden, Bavaria, and Hohen- 
zoUern. 

Cotta. — Land- und Hbhen Karte von Wurtemberg, mit Angabe der Posten. 
23 Feb. 1826. Stuttgart. Size, 20 inches by 13 ; scMe, 8' to 1 inch. 
(2 copies.) 

ScHLBI.Ea. — Hbhen Charte von Wiirtemberg und den benachbarten Gegenden, 
mit Bemerkung der mittlem Temperatur, &c. Von G. Schiibler, Professor 
in Tubingen. Size, 15 inches by 18. 

HOLLAXD. 

Arthau. — Carte de Belgique, de Hollande, et du Grand Duche de Luxembourg. 
Gravee par J. M. Arthau. Brussels, 1841. Size, 30 inches by 23 ; scale, 
9' to 1 inch. 

Diewaxd. — Das Kbnigreich der Niederlande. Von J. N. Diewald. Nuremberg, 
1817. Size, 23 inches by 20; scale, 14' to 1 inch. 

Sepp. — De VII. Vereenigde Nederlandsche Provincien naar de nieuweste Meet- 
ingen uaauwkeurig geteekend en in 't koper gebragt door Christian Sepp 
eu Zoon. Amsterdam, 1773. Size, 42 inches by 50; scale, 3^' to 1 inch. 

Gelders — 

VisscHEB. — Ducatus Geldriae et Zutphaniae Comit. Per Nic. Visscher. Sizg, 18 
inches by 23. 

Oter- Yssel — 

Visscher. — Transisalania provincia; vulgo Over-Yssel. Auctor N. ten-Have. 
Sch. Zwol-Conrect. Edita vero per Nic. Visscher. Size, 18 inches by 23. 

Zutphen-— 

Visscher. — Novissima Comitatus Zutphaniae totiusque fluminis isulai descriptio, 

* per Nic. Visscher. Size, 18 inches by 23. 

BELGIUM. 

GEXERAL MAPS. 

Fromest. — Carte de la Belgique, Etab. Geog. de Bruxelles, &c. Editeur Fro- 
ment. Size, 17 inches by 21 ; scale. S' to 1 inch. 

Gibacd, &c. — Carte topographique de la Belgique, grave'ea I’e'chelle de 1 a 80,000, 
dressc'e sous la direction de P. Giraud, 1 nspectenr du Cadastre, et de Ph. 
Vandermaelen, &c. On 22 sheets. Size of each sheet, 24 inches by 30. 
(Sheets 12, 13, 16, 17, only.) 

Groelaers. — Carte ge'uerale des Chemius de Fer projete's dans la province de Lim- 
bourg. Fait par S. W. Groelaers. Brussels, 1840. Size, 22 inches by 31. 

Vacetier. — Les Campeniens des Armces du Roy de France et des AlliA aux 
Pays-Bas depuis I’anuee 1690 jusques a present. Par le Sr. Vaultier. 
Amsterdam. Size, 19 inches by 23. 

Carte du Royaume des Pays-Bas et de la Belgique. Brussels. Size, 41 inches by 
33 ; scale, 6’ to 1 inch. * 

Carte des relais et des routes de Poste de la Belgique. Brussels, 1830. Size, 14 
inches by 18. 
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PARTS OF BELGIUM. 

Anticerp — 

Plan de la Ville et des Environs d’ Anvers. 1832. Paris, 1832. Size, 12 inches 
by 16. 

Plan de la Ville et de la CitadeUe d’ Anvers. Size, 18 inches by 25. ^ 

Plan de la Place d’ Anvers, et de ses Environs, pour suivre les Operations du 
Si%e de la CitadeUe par TArmee Fran<jaise sous les ordres du Mar. Gerard, 
Ue'cembre, 1832. Size, 17 inches by 24. 

Brabant — 

Carte de la Province de Brabant, indiqnant les Routes construites, celles qui 
sont en construction, et celles qui ne sont qu’en projet. Brussels, 1839. 
Size, 25 inches by 33. 

Flanders — 

SiMONEAC. — Nouvelle Carte de la Province de la Flandre occidentale. Par Simo- 
neau, Brussels, 1833. Size, 23 inches by 19 ; scale, 2^' to 1 inch. 

Ghent, Bp. of — 

BoncE, J. B. DE. — Carte du Diocese de Gaud. Par J. B. de Bouge, Geometre et 
Geographe de Duche' de Gueldres. 1793. Size, 31 inches by 37. 

Mans — 

Jaielot. — P lan et Environs de Mons, levde sur les lieux et mis an jour par le Sr. 
Jaillot, &c. Paris. 1746. Size, 18 inches by 26. 

Kamur — 

Jaillot. — C arte Topographique du Comte' de Namur, qui comprend le cours dela 
rivibre Sambre depuis Fontaine-PEvCque jusqu’a Namur, et celui de la 
Meuse depuis Bouvines jusqu’a Huy, &c. &c. Levee ge'ome'triquement sur 
les lienx et mise au jour par le Sr. Jaillot, Ge'ographe ordinaire du Roy. 
• Paris, 1750. On 12 sheets, with 2 Titles and Dedication exti-a. 

Osteml — 

Plan du Port de la Ville et des Environs d’Ostende. Brussels, 1839. Size, 28 
inches by 23. ’ 


C AXALS AXD ROADS OF BELGIDJI. 


Masoi. — Provinces de Limbourg et d’ Anvers. Projet des travanx k executer 
pour I’Irrigation des Bruyeres et la Canalisation des Rivieres et Ruisseaux ' 
de la Campine. Plan general, fait et dresse' par I’lngeuieur Masui Brus- 
sels, 1840. (.?) Size, 21 inches by 28. 

Viequain.— Ouvrages d’Art du Projet de Canalisation de I’Escaut et de la Lv.s 
avec Canal de Jonction. L’lnspecteur de Pouts et ChaussOes J B V'if- 
quain. Size, 18 inches by 22, ' 


VlFQUIN. 

avec 


Projet de Canalisation de VEscant par barrages dclusds et de la I vs 
eciuses ii sas, a^ec Canal de Jonction entre les deux rivieres 


Plan 


sechement des Marais de la rive droite de I’Escaut, 

Brussels, 18'55. Size, 34 inches by .54. 

gene'ral des Poldres submerges sur les deux rives de I’Esram 
1836. Size 17 inches by 22. ue i r,scaut. 


Des- 

Par J . B. Vifqnin. 


Brussels, 


WoLTERS,--Projet d’un Canal de Jonction de la Lys au Canal d’Ynres Par 

Wolters. Brussels, bize, 23 inches by 41 ; scale, 1 • >0 000 ^ ^ 

t ssErxtf .arriraryi ■>< “■ 
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Navigation Charbonniere de la Belgiqne vers Paris. 1 840. Brussels. Size, 28* 
inches by 24. 

Plans des Chemins de Per dn Haut et Bas Flenn. Brussels, Size, 1 1 inches 
by 16. 

Carte g&erale du Canal d’Econlement des Eaux des Flandres. Dressee par les 
, Ingdnieurs en chef des deux Flandres. Brussels, 1830. Size, 18 inches 
by 15. 


FBANCE. 

GKXERAL MAPS. 

Arbowsmith, a.— Map of France, Belgium, and part of Switzerland from Cassini, 
National Atlas, Ferrari, Weiss, &c. By A. Arrowsmith. 1817. On 6 
sheets. Size of each, 30 inches by 40 ; scale, 7' to 1 inch. (2 copies.) 

Bebchahs. — Frankreich mit besondercr Riicksicht auf die Unebenheiten; im 
Maastabe von 1-2000000 abgebildet von H. Bcrghaus. Berlin, 1824. Size, 
23 inches by 24 ; scale, 27' to 1 inch. 

Boucher. — Carte synthetique des principaux Fiefs et Domaines, qui par reunion 
successive a la Couronne ont relcve' la Monarchic Fran^aise sous les Kois 
de la Sme Race. Ensemble les nouvelles Possessions ctAees a la Rcpublique 
par le traite de Lundville sous le Consulat de Bonaparte. Par N. Boucher 
et P. Picquet. Paris, an 12(1804). (No. 2.) Size, 19 inches by 32 ; scale, 
40' to 1 inch. 

Bocchet. — Carte synthetique des accroissements successifs de la puissance des 
Francs dans la Gaule sous les Rois des Ire et 2me Races. Par N. Bouchet 
and P. Picquet. Paris, an 12 (1804). Size, 18 inches by 27; scale, 40' to 
I inch. 

D’Anvilue. — G allia antiqua ex .Slvi Romani Monumentis emta, et Serenissim 
Camutum Ducis Munificentia publici juris facta. Auctor D’Anvilla* &c, 
1760. London, 1794. Size, 19 inches by 24; scale, 26' to 1 inch. 

De Feb. — Carte Elementaire de la Navigation du Royaume sur laquelle est 
indique tout ce qui a dte dit, fait et pensd, et ce qui restoit h proposer de 
plus important sur cette matiere inte'ressante, &c. Par M. De Fer de la 
Nouerre, &c. 1787. Size, 20 inches by 29. 

Depot de la Guerre. — Specimen de la Nouvelle Carte de la France, execute'e 
et gravee par les soins du D4p6t de la Guerre, a I’Echelle de 1 : 80,000. Size, 
7 inches by 7. 

Carte de I’Empire Franqois avec ses ctablissements poli- 

tiques, militaires, civils, et religieux. Dressee au Depot Gen. de la Guerre 
par ordre de S. Ex. le Ministre, &c., Alex. Berthier. An XII. (1 804). Size, 
26 inches by 36 ; scale, 28' to 1 inch. 

Debval. — Estat General du Royaume de France, sur les degrez de M. Sanson. 
Par E. A, C. Derval. Size, 22 inches by 32. 

Dbzauch.— Carte Botanique de France pour la Sme edition de la Flore Franqaise. 
Par A. G. Dezauch, fils. An XIII. (1804). Size, 21 inches by 26 ; scale, 
33' to 1 inch. 

Dupain-Tbiel. — Carte Physique et Hydrographique de la France, &e. Par le 
Sr. Dupain-Triel, fils. Paris, 1782. Size, 20 inches by 22; scale, 29' to 
1 inch. 

La France consideree dans les differentes hauteurs de ses Plaines : 

ouvrage spdcialement destine h I’instruction de la jeunesse. Par J. L. 
Dupain-Triel, Ge'ographe du Roy. Paris. Size, 20 inches by 22. 

Carte de la France oh I’on a essaye de donudt la Configuration 

de son Territoire par une nouvelle methode de nivellements. Par Dupain- 
Triel. An X. (1802), Size, 20 inches by 22. 
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•DtrPAiN-TRiEL.— Tableau G^ographique de la NaTigation Tnte'rieure du Territoire 
de I'Empire Fraii 9 ais, &c. Par J. L. Dupain-Triel. Revue en 1811 par 
V. Dnbrena. Size, -15 inches by 46. 

Another copy, 1816. 

. Faden- — A correct Map of France according to the New Divisions into Metro- 
politan Circles, Departments, and Districts, as decreed by the National 
Assembly Jan. 15, 1790, from a reduced copy of M. Cassini’s large map, 
&c. By William Faden. London, 1806. On 4 sheets, in 2 parts. Size, 
50 inches by 47 ; scale, 12' to 1 inch. 

Herisson. — R oyaumede France diviseen 86 ddpartcmens avec la distance comptee 
de Paris en lieues de poste, &c. ; comprenant aussi les anciennes Provinces. 
Dressee par Herisson en 1817. Corrigee en 1818 par Goujon. Size, 17 
inches by 1 8 ; scale, 45' to 1 inch. 

Le GE>rDBE-DECL 0 v. — Carte Speciale Topographique et Statistique des Vignobles 
de la France. Par Le Gendre-Decluy, Ing. Civil. 1852. Paris. Size, 23 
inches by 32 ; scale, 3l' to 1 inch. 

Lemiebe. — C arte des Productions Gastronomiques de la France avec ses Chemins 
de Fer. Lemiere, cditeur. Pans, 1852. Size, 20 inches by 24. 

IjENDER.— Nouvelle Carte Statistique de la France, dressee d’apres le dernier 
recensement, et contenant, 1“ Le nom de chaque departement et sa popu- 
lation ; 2” Le nom du chef-lieu, sa population et sa distance de Paris ; 
3” Le nom des sous-prefectures et leiir population ; 4" Les fieuves de 
France, leursource et leur embouchure, &c. Par Ch. Lender. Paris, 1851. 
Size, 19 inches by 22. 

Mentelle, &c. — Carte Physique de la France. Par E. Mentelle et P. G. Chan- 
laire. An VI. (1798). Size, 14 inches by 18; scale, 46’ to 1 inch. 

PicquET. — Carte de I'Empire Fran^ais et du Royaume d’ltalie avec une partie 
des Etats qui sont sous la protection de I’Empereur Napoleon. Par Ch. 

• Picquet. Redigee par Picquet, et dresse'e par Lapie. 1811. Size, 22 
inches by 37 ; scale, 40' to 1 inch. 

PoiBSOSt.— Carte Physique, Hydrographique, Routiere, et Statistique du Royaume 
de France, avec la Division comparative en Provinces et De'partements, &c. 
Par J. B. Poirson. Paris, 1816. Size, 38 inches by 48; scale, 21' to 
1 inch. 

SOTZMANE. — Part of France, east of the meridian of Calais ; without title, &c.- 
labelled “ Sotzmann’s Fraukreich ” (?). 16 sheets, mounted, in 4 parts’. 

Size of each sheet, 1 1 inches by 17. 

*** The range of sheets between Dijon and Arles is wanting. 

Stbeit. — C harte von Frankreich. Von F. W. Streit. Nuremberg, 1815. Size 
22 inches by 24 ; scale, 28' to 1 inch. ’ 

Tabdiec.— Carte Physique et Hydrographique de la France, ou Carte Figurative 
des Navigations, &c. Gravee par P. F. Tavdieu. Size, 16 inches by 18 
(2 copies, one being coloured ethnographically by G. B. G.) ^ 

Tabdiec, P. — Carte des Routes de Poste de France, dressee par ordre de M le 
Directeur Ge'ne'ral des Postes. Par Pierre Tardieu, graveur. 1827 Sire 
21 inches by 24 : scale, 29' to I inch. ' ’ 

Carte des Traites. Size, 14 inches by II. 

Carte des Gabelles. Size, 15 inches by 11. 

Carte Gastronomique de la France. Size, 15 inches by 17. 

The Post-Roads of France and its additional Territory, comprising the whole 103 
departmentsj &c. London, 1809. Size, 21 inches by 19. 

Map of France in I^partments extending to the Rhine and the Po. MS without 
date, &c. .Size, 21 inches by 2.5. 
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PABTS OF FBAKCB. 

Atibe — 

Depot de la Guerre. — Dcpartement de I’Anbe extrait de la Carte Topo- 
graphique de la France. Paris, 1845. Size, 54 inches by 71 ; se^e, 
1 ; 80,000. 

Bouche^-du-Bhone — 

Tableau Gwgraphique et Statistiqne da Departement des Bouches-du-RhOne. 
(Atlas Geographiqne et Statistique des de'partemens de la France, No. 12.) 
Paris, 1827. Size, 16 inches by 19. 

Burgundy — 

Homank. — Comitatus Burgundiae . . . Nova repraesentatio gcographica facta a 
Job. Bapt. Homano. Nuremberg. Size, 23 inches by 20 ; scale, 6' to 1 inch. 
(Two Copies.) 

Champagne — 

Homans. — Tabula Geographica Campaniae ... a Joh. B. Homanni S. C. M. 
Geog. Haerede. Nuremberg. Size, 23 inches by 20; scale, 7' to 1 inch. 

Corsica — 

Depot de la Guerre. — Carte Topographique de File de Corse dresse'e par ordre 
du Roi d’apres les operations geodesiques et les levees du Cadastre execute's 
de 1770 a 1791, et diriges par feu MM. Testeruide et Bedigis. (Dresse'e 
par Mr. Jacotin.) Gravee au Depot-general de la Guerre. &c. Paris, 
1824. On 8 sheets ; size complete, 84 inches by 50. Scale, 1 : 100,000. 

Cote d’Or — 

Noellat. — Nouvelle Carte Topographique, Statistique et Routiere dn Departe- 
ment de la C6te d’Or; reduite de la Grande Carte de Cassini, par J. B. 
Noellat, &c. 1821-1828. Size, -32 inches by 26 ; scale 2J' to 1 inch. 

Jura — 

D^pdT DE LA Guerre. — Ddpartement du Jura extrait de la Carte Topographique 
de la France. Paris, 1844. Size, 54 inches by 66 ; scale, 1 ; 80,000, » 

Languedoc — 

Nolin. — Gubematio generalis Languedociae Occitania olim dictae ... ad fidem 
prototypi Noliniani delineata, &c. Nuremberg, 1 742. Size, 20 inches by 
23 ; scale, 11' to 1 inch. 

Lyons, Generality of — 

j^OMANN’s Heirs. — Propriae Lugdunensis Generalitatis Mappa Chorographica. 
La Generalite proprietaire de Lyon, &e. Soins des Heritiers d’Homanu. 
1762. Size, 20 inches by 23; scale, 5' to 1 inch. 

Nismes, Bpk. of — 

Gautier. — Le diocese de I’evcche de Nismes. Par le Sr. Gautier. Amsterdam. 
Size, 19 inches by 25. 

Nord — 

Bouce. — Carte du Departement du Nord ou les provinces de Flandre, du Hainaut 
et du Cambresis. Par J. B. de Bouge. KeTueenl793. Size, 17 inches by 44. 

Normandy — 

Homann’s Heirs. — Normannia Galliae celebrii Provincia in terras suas et Balli- 
fiatus divisa, ex prototype de I’Isliano in hanc formam redacta curantibns 
Homannianis Heredibus. Nuremberg. Size, 20 inches by 23 ; scale, 
6' to 1 inch. , 

Puy de Dome — 

Desmakest. — Carte Topographique et Mineralogique d’une partie du Dc'parte- 
ment dn Puy de Dome dans la ci-devant Province d' Auvergne oil sont 
determindes la Marche et les Limites des matieres fondues et rejettes par les 
volcans ainsi que les courants anciens et modemes pour servir aux 
recherches sur I’Histoire Natnrelle des Volcans. Par M. Desmarest, &c. 
Paris, 1 823. On 6 sheets ; size of each, 26 inches by 22 ; scale, l/^ inch to 1 
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» Puy de Dome — 

Desmakest. — Carte Generate ou Tableau d’ Assemblage de la Carte Topogra- 
phinue et Min^ralogique d'une partie du Departement du Puy de Dome 
dans la ci-devant Province d'Auvergue. Par Mr. Desmarest, &c. Paris, 
18‘i3. Size, 21 inches by 21. Scale, Ij' to 1 inch. 

Phone — ^ 

Noeleat. — Nouvelle Carte Topographique et Statistique du Departement da 
Rhone reduite d’apres la grande Carte de Cassini, &c., par J. B. Noellat, &c. 
1827. Size, 34 inches by 25 ; scale, IJ to 1 inch. 


PARIS. 

Andrive.vu-Goujon. — Carte des enceintes et sieges de Paris. Par J. Andriveau- 
Goujon. Paris, 1841. Size, 19 inches by 24 ; scale, 1 : 50,000. 

Leclerc. — Nouveau plan routier de la Ville de Paris. Leclerc, Paris, 1839. 
Size, Ifi inches by 22. 

Maibe. — Carte Topographique et Statistique des Environs de Paris donnant la 
population de chaque Commune, avec des notes sur ce qu’il y a de plus 
curieux a y voir. Par Maire, Geog., 1827. Size, 15 inches by 20. 

PiCQUET. — Plan routier de la Ville de Paris on Guide des Etrangers, &c. Picquet, 
Paris, 1827. Size, 23 inches by 36. 

Zakrzewski.— Nouveau Plan de la Ville de Paris, &c. 1839. Par Alex. Zakr- 

zevski, Paris. Size, 17 inches by 24. 

Nouveau Plan de la Ville de Paris. Weimar, 1802. Size, 1 7 inches by 20. 

Veisaillcs — 

Plan de la Ville, du Chateau et du Parc de Versailles, de Trianon, &c. Size, 
20 inches by 16. 

Plan of Paris. London, 1814. On a Card ; size, 5 inches by 6. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


GESEKAL MAPS. 

Arrowssiith, a.— a new Military Map of Spain and Portugal, compiled from the 
Nautical Surveys of Don Vincent Tofino, &c., &c. Republished by A. 
Avrowsmith (1823). Ou 12 sheets in 6 parts; size of each sheet, 22 inches 
by 22; scale, S' to 1 inch. 

Calmet-Beauvoisin. — Mapa General de Espana y Portugal o nuevo Atlas 
compuesto en 63 pliegos por el Caballero Maria Antonio Calmet-Beau- 
yoisin, Official Superior del Real Cuerpo de Ingenieros de Francia. Paris 
18 21. Size of each sheet, 22 inches by 35 •, scale, 3' to 1 inch 

dA^mWage*" are, 1, 2,3, 4,5, 6, 7, 52, 53, 61, Tableau 

Capitais'e.— Carte de la partie nord-est de I’Espagiie, faisant suite h la Carte de 
la France par Capitaine, 1822-1823. On 13 sheets, and Tableau d’Assem- 

fnis.eso'.*' 1 or 

*** n wanting, and 22 ami 23 are in duplicate. The numbers 

of the sheets are continued from Capitaine’s Map of France. 

DAVIDM^-Spanien und Portugal, &c. Espagne et Portugal d’apres les demieres 
Observations Astronomiques, les Nouvelles Cartes espag^oles i-av&rou 
Manusentes, et l’Atlas de Thomas Lopez. Dressee%S C F%avTdos 
K20, liemia. Size, 4 1 inches by 54 ; scale, 13' to 1 inch. 

Do.nset.— M apa Civil y Militarde Espafiav PortiKml cm U r.- • • 

is ‘'Al‘'-'“n 4« :M Cii.jijS'J'K",," 
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GtriLtBinNOT.— Carte itineraire de I’Espagne et dn Portugal dressee par ordre de 

S. E. M. le Mardchal Doc de Belluoe, sons la direction de M. le Lieut.- 
Gen. Comte Goilleminot, Directeur-Gen. dn Depot de la Guerre. Paris, 
1823. Size, 53 inches by 70; scale, 10' to 1 inch. 

Hisbichs. — ffouvelle Carte Politique, Militaire et Eontiere de I’Espagne et dn 
Portugal oil Ton voit toutes les Forteresses et Places Fortes (environ 400), 
fes chaines des montagnes, les liniites des provinces, les routes de poste et 
grands chemins; par J. C. Hinrichs. Leipzig, 1812- Size, 20 inches by 
23 ; scale, 37' to 1 inch. 

Lopez. — Carte des Royauraes d’Espagne et de Portugal oh Ton a marque les 
Routes de Poste, et les limites des diverses Provinces et Gouvemements. 
Par Thomas Lopez, &c. Paris, 18u8. Size, 32 inches by 41 ; scale, 17 
to I inch. 

■picQtJET. — Carte des Routes de Postes et itine'raires d’Espagne et de Portugal; 
par Ch. PicqueL Dressee par Lapie. 1813. Vienna. Artaria and Co. 
Size, 20 inches by 25 ; scale, 33' to 1 inch. 

PABTS OF SPAIX. 

Balearic Islands — 

B N. — Carte des Isles de Maiorque, Minorque, et Yviee. Par N. B. Depot 

de la Marine. 1740. Size. 17 inches by 24 ; scale, 6' to 1 inch. 

Lopez. — Insularum Mallorca et Cabrera, Charta Geographiea, opera et studio 
Domini Thomas Lopez, etc. Nuremberg, 1798. Size, 18 inches by 12; 
scale, 5' to 1 inch. (2 copies.) 

Mapa de la Isla de Mallorca y de la de Cabrera. For D. Totuhs Lopez. 

1773. Size, 17 inches by 30; scale, 3' to 1 inch. 

Montaneb. — A. S. A. E., etc. Mapa de la Ysla de Mallorca su, etc. Antonio 
Desping y Daiueto. 1784. Joseph Muntaiie'r la gravd en Mallorca, aho 
1785. Size, 49 inches by C2 ; scale, 1' to 1 inch. ^ 

Eochbtte, De la. — A Topographical Map of the Isle of Minorca, geometrically 
surveyed by the Royal Engineers, while it remained in possession of the 
French during the last War, and digested by L. S. de la Pochette. 1780. 
London. Size, 25 inches by 40 ; scale, I j' to 1 inch. 

Catalonia — - 

Homann.— P rincipatus Catalouiae necnon Comitatnm Buscinonensis et Cerre- 
taniae nova Tabula edita a Jo. Bapt. Homanno. Nuremberg. Size, 20 
’ inches by 23 ; scale, 8' to 1 inch. 

Murcia — 

Lopez. — Mnrcia Regnum Auctore T. Lopez. 1798. Nuremberg. Size, 18 
inches by 12 ; scale, lu' to 1 inch. 

Pyretiees — 

Abeowsmith, a. — A Map of the Pyrenees and the adjacent Provinces, by Roussel 
and Blottiere, with additions from Toffino and Lopez. By A. Arrowsmith. 
London, 1809. On 10 sheets. Size of each, 21 inches by 17 ; scale, 4' to 1 
inch. 

Valencia — 

Cavanilles. — Mapa del Eeyno de Valencia Por Don Antonio Josef Cavanilles. 
Afio 1795. Size, 28 inches by 17 ; scale, 7' to 1 inch. 

PORTUGAL. 

Arkovv.smith, a. — M ap of the Roads of Portugal. A. Arrowsmith. London, 
1811. Size, 23 inches by 52. , 

Jeffebys.— Mappa ou Carta geografica dos Reiuos de Portugal e Algarve. Por 

T. Jeffery s. Loudon, 1790. On 6 sheets, in 3 parts. Size of each part, 
23 inches by 36 ; scale, 6' to 1 inch. 

VOL.' \XVT. 
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* Choi'Ographical Map of the kingdom of Portugal, divided into its Grand Pro- 
vinces. London, 1797. Size, 30 inches by 21; scale, 12' to 1 inch. 

Titjns li. — 

CHAP3IAV, &e. — A Topographical Chart of the Entrance of the Kiver Tagus, 
describing the Coast from Cape Roca to Sacavom; with the Harbour and 
Environs of Lisbon. The nautical part is from a survey taken in 1806, by 
W. Ciiapman, R.\. The interior and line of coast from surveys made by 
Officers of the Q. M. G. department. London, 1810. Size, 24 inches by 
37; scale, Ij inch to l'. 


SWTTZERLAXD. 

GEXERAL .M.APS. 

Arrovvs.mith. A. — Map of the Alpine Country in the South of Europe. By • 
A Arrowsmith. London, 1833. On 4 sheets. Size of each, 25 inches by 
31 ; scale, 7’ to 1 iucli. 

llo.vi.uEYF.B. — Zeicliniing der Schweiz nach einer geometrischen Construction 
entworfeii. Von H. G. Hommeyer. etc. 1801. Size, 16 inches by 20. 

Kelleu. — Karte der ScIin eiz gez. v. 11. Keller. (Keller's Map of Switzerland, 
without table and date.) Size, 2) inches by 28; scale 7' to 1 inch, 

Mentf.i.i.e and Cuanlaike. — C arte Phvsi<iue et Politique de la Suisse. Par 
E. -Meutelle, etc., et P. G Chaid'aire. Paris. An VI. (1799). Size, 14 
inches by IS ; scale, 12' to 1 inch. 

li.vi'.scH. — Carte de la Suisse oh Ton a marque' les routes suivies par Mr. Wil, 
Cove, dans ses quatre Voyage.s eu 1776, 1779, 1785, et 1786, et la route de 
Madame de K , i|ue le redacteur reconmiande aux Dames, etc. (Divi- 

sion de la .Sui.sse avaut la Revolution et I'invasion de 1798.) Rausch, sc. 
Xuremberg. Si/e, 21 inchcj by 3i); scale, 7' to 1 inch. 

^ .Another copy. Weimar, 18 2. 

Stieler.— Die Schweiz entw. u. ..ez. v. .Id. St. ,Siieler), 1820.1834. Size, 12 
inches by 16; scale, M' to finch. 

Walker. — Hoehen-Karte der Schweiz von J. Walker. Solothiiin, 1840. .Size 
22 inches by 34: scale, 1 : 4iii>,ooo. ’ 

Weiss.— Carte Generale de I'.Vtlas Suisse. Par J. H. AVeiss. Size, 22 inches by 
29 ; scale, 7' to 1 inch. 

Schweiz und Graubfinden. Xouvelle Carte Hydrographique et Routiere de 

la Suisse. Par J. H. Weiss, etc. St.-asburg, an VlII. (18U0). Size, 23 inches 
by 35 ; scale, 6' to 1 inch. 

Carte d uue Partie tres int(*r,’ssante de la Suisse a I'usage des A'oyageurs. 

E'le renferme priiivipalement line partie du Canton de Berne et du A'alais, 
ft le.s glaciers qiu iloTiiinii.t les frontieres d'ltalie. Par J. H. M’eiss, aux 
flc'peuses deJ. R. M. ii .Aarau. 1796. Size, 31 inches by 21 ; scale, !’ to 
fj; inch. 

Xouvelle Carte itiue'raire dressee pour servir de Guide aux Voyagenrs 

dans les ,XX11. Cantons de la Confederation Suisse. Par H. M’eiss. Berne, 
1820. Size, 16 inches by 20 ; scale, 10' to I inch, or 1 : 700,000. ’ 

Xoiiyelle Carte de la Su'sse, dans laqtielle soiit exactement distingue's les 
treize Cantons, leurs allies et leurs siijets. Loudon, 1799. Size, 26 inches 
by .35 : scale, 5' to 1 inch. 

Karte der Schweiz mit b'-snjnierer Riick-ieht auf Hydrographic. Munich, 1830. 
SL-, ii; i-ii'b.-l.v 21 : .s-ridc. II' to 1 iimh. or i:8iai,oil0. 

r Mri.-. iis Ml n ,i Ri 

A/jis — * 

Luee. — A briss d.es .AI{f-cii Gehirges der Sehweitz. Ehel del. 
bv 40. 

p 


Size, 6 inches 
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Bernese Oberland — 

Carte de I’Oberland Bemois d’apres la Triangulation Trigonometrique des anne^ 
181I-1SI8. — Berne, 1852. Size, 17 inches by 20 ; scale, 3' to 1 inch. 

Geneva — 

DurocTB. — Carte Topographique da Canton de Geneve levee par ordre du Gou- 
^emement dans les anuees 1837 et 1838. Echelle de 1 pour 25,000. 
G. H. Dufour direxit. Size, 40 inches by 52. 

Goldauj etc . — 

Prospect und Charte der Gegend um Goldau und den Lowerzer See zur Erlauterung 
des Abstuvzes vom Kuffiberge am 2 Sept. 1806. Weimar, 1807, Size, 
9 inches by 7. 

Luc one Canton — 

•Karte des Kantons Luzern mit den angraenzenden Theilen anderer Kantone. 
Luzern, 1838. Size, 20 inches by 27; scale, 2' to 1 inch. 

Lucerne Lake — 

Schmid. — Carte dn Lac de Lucerne ou des Quatre Cantons. Dessine par August. 
Schmid. Size, 11 inches by 14; scale, 5' to 3 inches. 

Neuchdtel — 

OsTEBVALD. — Carte de la Principaute de Neuchatel leve'e de 1801 a 1806, etc. 
Par J. F. Ostei*vald. Paris. Size, 20 inches by 22 ; scale, 4' to 3 inches. 
(2 copies.) 

St, Gothard Mt . — 

Carte Topographique du Mont St. Gothard et des differentes Vallees qui y 
viennent aboutir. Pour servir d^explication au precis des eve'neroents 
militaires meutiounes dans le troisieme voUime de la description des Alpes 
Grccques et Cottiennes. Size, 12 inches by 16. 

Schafhausen — 

Clermont. — Carte du Canton de Schafhausen reduite d'apres celle que HeRTi 
Fever de'dia, en 1638, au Conseil Souverain de cette Rc'publique, etc. Par 
le Sieur Clermont, 1780. Size, 14 inches by 18 ; scale, 4' to 3 inches. 

^W^SS PANORAMAS BY KELLER. 

Panorama vom Freudenberg bey St. Gallen nach der Natur gezeichnet 1819, 
von II. Keller. Zurich, 182i. Size, 5 inches by 123, 

Ajisicht, &c. Vue dc la Chalne des Alpes et du Lac de Constance dessine' a Heili- 
geuberg eu Scuabe par H. Keller. Zurich, 1821. Size, 5 inches by 128. 

panorama vom Rigibcrg guzeichnet von H. Keller. Zurich, 1S15. Size, 9 inches 
by 75. 

Panorama vom Uetliberg bey Zurich. II. Keller fecit. Size, 5 inches by 66. 

— von Zurich. 11. Keller fecit. Size, 5 inches by 57. 

Aussicht vom Weissenstein auf deni Jura, Canton Solothurn. Von H. Keller. 
1817, Zurich. Size, 9 inches by 7.5. 


ITALY. 


GENERAL MAPf>. 

Aurowsmith, S. — Map of South Italy and adjacent Coasts. By S. Arrowsmith. 
1833, London. On 4 sheets; size of each, 26 inches by 33: scale 9 to 
1 inch. 

Austrian Staff.- Cai'ta delle Poste e Stazioni Militari per le Proviiicie d'ltalia 
tanto Austriache che Esterecon parte dei puesi limitrofi. Deliiieata ed incisa 
sotto la direzione dell’ L K. Stato Maggiore Generale, nelF Istituto Geo- 
grafioo Militare in Milano. 1820 . Size, 30 inches by 30 ; scale, 26 to 
1 inch. 
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Bordiga.— C arta dell’ Italia colle present! sue Divisioni Politiche approvata dalla 
Direzione Geneiale di Publica Istnizione per uso delle Scuole del Kegno d’ 
Italia. Costrutta ed incisa dalli F. Bordiga. Milan, 1812. Size, 27 inches 
by 22 ; scale, 24' to 1 inch. Two copies. 

Botta. — Carta Militare d’ Italia per servire alia Storia d’ Italia di Carlo Botta. 
Size, 30 inches by 24 ; scale, 25' to 1 inch. 

CoLLETTA. — Carta degl’ Itinerarj Militari da Bologna a tntto il Eegno di Napoli, 
diretta dal Ten. Gen. Giusepi^ Parisi. Costrutta da P. Colletta nell’ 
anno 1809. Leop. Laperuta dis. Size, 34 inches by 33, scale, 13' to 1 
inch. Two copies, one of which omits the authors’ names from the title. 

D’Anville. — T abula Italiae Antiqum Geographica quam Excel. Dom. Dux de la 
Eouchefoucauld in acre incidi curavit. Auctor d’Anxille, 1764. London, 
1794. Size, 26 inches by 20 ; scale, 28' to 1 inch. 

Deeamarche. — C arte de la Republiqne Italienne constitute par la Consulta h 
Lyon le 6 Pluviose, An X. (26 Janvier, 1802) divisee en 12 Departemens. 
Avec la Republique Ligurieune, &c. Par C. F. Delamarche. Paris, An XI. 
(1803.) On 2 sheets ; size of each, 27 inches by 20; scale, 7' to 1 inch. 

French Government. — Carta Amministrativa del Regno d’ Italia co’ suoi Stabili- 
menti Politici, Militari, Civili e Religiosi ; e con una parte degli stati 
limitrofi. Costrutta nel Deposito della Guerra. 1811-1813. On 8 sheets; 
size complete, 52 inches by 44 ; scale, 7' to I inch, or 1 : 500,000. 

*** One copy in 4 parts, and another in 6 parts. 

Gessefeld. — Charte von Cisalpinien. Von F. L. Giissefeld. Nuremberg, 1798. 
Size, 20 inches by 23 ; scale, 1 1 ' to 1 inch. 

Homann’s Heirs. — Italia in suos Status divisa ex d’Anvilliano, Rizzi Zannonioque 
prototypis desumta. Curantibus Homannianis Haeredibus. Nuremberg, 
1790. Size, 23 inches by 20 ; scale, 30' to 1 inch. 

Orgiazzi. — Carte Statistique, Politique et Mineralogique de I’ltalie, ou sent tracees 
j toutes les Routes, Relais, et Distances de Postes, &c. Par J. A. Orgiazzi. 
Paris, 1816. On 2 sheets. Scale, 16' to 1 inch. 

Only a portion of the South sheets, the rest is wanting. 

Carte Gdnerale et Routiere d’ltalie. Milan, 1818. Size, 28 inches by 22 ; scale, 
25' to 1 inch. 


SARDINIAN STATES. 

IN terra firma. , 

Borgonio.— Carta Corografica degli Stati di S. M. U Re di Sardegna data in luce 
dal Ingegnere Borgonio nel 1683, corretta ed accresciuta nell’ anno 1772. 
On 25 sheets ; size, mounted together, 80 inches bv 100 ; scale, 3' to 
1 inch. 

Another copy, mounted, in 5 parts. 

Bordiga.— Carte Militaire du Pie'mont et de la Re'publique Cisalpine. Cette Carte 
est destiue'e a tracer les Dispositions relatives anx Mouvemens et aux 

Marches des Troupes Franjaises, &c. Grave'e par Bordiga. Milan, . 

Size, 28 inches by 43 ; scale, 12' to 1 inch. 

Carv.— A new Map of the Kingdom of Sardinia according to the Congress of 
Vienna, with their Suldivisions. By John Cary. 1819, London. Size, 
19 inches by 21 ; scale, 10’ to 1 inch. 

Nolin. — Les Etats de Savoye et de Piemont, &c. Par J. B. Nolin. Paris, 1696. 
Size, 32 inches by 25 ; scale, b' to 1 inch. 

Robert de V.trcoNDV.— Duche de Savoye qui comprend le Chablais, le Fossigny, 
le Geueveis. la Savoye Propre, la Tarentaise et la Maurienne, dresse' d'apres 
la Grande Cai te de Piemont de Tomaso Borgomo et autres, par le Sieur 
Robert de Vaugoudy. Corrige, &c., par C. F. Delamarche. Size, 20 inches 
b\ 21 : scale. 44' to 1 inch. 
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Sabdxnian Staff. — Carta degli Stati di Sua Maesta Sarda in terra firma, opera 
del Real Corpo di Stato Maggiore Generale, 1841. On 6 sheets; size of 
each, 24 inches by 36 ; scale, 1 : 250,000 or 3J' to 1 inch. 

Carta degli Stati di S.M. Sarda in terra firma ridotta al 1 : 500,000 

nell’ Uffizio Topografico dello Stato Mag. Gen., 1846. Size, 30 inches by 33, 
•scale, 7' to 1 inch. 

Piemonte diviso in sei Dipartimenti. Size, 25 inches by 20 ; scale, 7' to 1 inch. 

Topografia del Piemonte attuale, owero Carta Itineraria dei Begii Stati in 
terra firma. 1828, Turin. Size, 18 inches by 15 ; scale, 15' to I inch. 

ISLAKD OF SABDIN'IA. 

Mabmoba. — Carta deir Isola e Regno di Sardegna, &c. dal Mag. Gen. Cte. Alberto 
Ferrero della Marmora, &c., assistito dal suo Collaboratore il Cav. D. Carlo 
de Candia, &c. Paris and Turin, 1845. Size, 55 inches by 35 ; scale, 

1 : 250,000. 

Zannoni.— Nuova Carta deU’ Isola e Regno di Sardegna opera del R. P. Tomaso 
Napoli delle Scuole Pie, &c., et del Cavalicre Rizzi Zannoni, Direttore del 
Buro Topografico della Guerra, &c. 1811. Size, 33 inches by 23; scale, 

3' to 1 inch. 

PABTS OF SABDISIA. 

Genoa — 

Caniani. — Carta Militare di Genoa e suoi contornL Giuseppe Caniani inc. in 
Milan, 1820. Size, 22 inches by 13. 

Carta Militare di Genova e suoi contorni. London, 1800. Size, 17 inches by 17 ; 
scale, 2 inches to 1 mile. 

Mont Blanc— 

P , M. A. — Carte de la partie des Alpes qui avoisine le Mont Blanc. M. A. P. 

fecit. Size, 17 inches by 21. Two copies. 

Raymond. — Carte Physique et Mineralogique du Mont Blanc et des Montagnes et 
Valle'es qui l avoisinent. Par J. B. Raymond, Capit. &c. Paris. Size, 
24 inches by 34. 

Mont Blanc, Dept . — 

Raymond. — Le Departement du Mont Blanc reuni h la Republique Fran 9 aise par 
Decret de la Convention Nationale du 29 Nov. 1792. Par le Citoyen J. B. 
Raymond, Ing. Geog. Size, 24 inches by 27. 

Mont Cenis — 

Beadmont. — Chart of Places connected with the Route from Coni in Piedmont (via 
Mt. Cenis) to Lyons in France, including likewise the principal Peaks of 
that chain of the Alps from Mont Blanc to Mont Buchette, near Genoa. 
(A. Beaumont, del.) Size, 16 inches by 19 ; scale, 13’ to 1 inch. 

PiCQCET. — Carte Topographique et Militaire du Mont Cenis et de la nouvelle 
, Route qui le traverse de Lans-le-bourg h Suse. Par P. Ch. Picquet fils, &c. 
Paris, 1821. Size, 20 inches by 16 ; scale, Ij inch to 1'. 

Raymond. — Carte Topographique du Mout Cenis et de la nouvelle Route qui le 
traverse de Lanslebourge a Suse. Par le Capitaine Raymond, Ing. Geog. 
Paris- Size, 19 inches by 15 ; scale, 1 : 50,000. 

Po, Dept, of — • 

Pebtinchamp. — Carte generate du Departement du Po, extraite de la grande Carte 
generale de I’Ingeuieur Borgonio, &c. Par Mons, La Ramce Pertinchamp. 
’Turin, 1807. Size, 22 inches by 33. * 
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Turin — ■ 

Carta Topografica dei Contorni di Torino pel Circuito di trenta e pili miglia, che 
comprende la maggior parte del Piemonte. Turin, 1816. Size, 20 inches 
by 25 ; scale, 3' to 1 inch. 

Citta e Territorio di Torino. Size, 24 inches by 19. Two copies. ^ 

Torino attuale coi deeretati progetti Ingrandimenti. 1827. Size, 14 inches 
by 22. 

TUSCANY. 

Inchirami. — C arta Geometrica della Toscana ricavata dal vero nella proporzione 
de 1 a 200,000, &c. dal Giovanni Inghirami, delle Scuole Pie. Florence, 
1830. On four sheets ; size of each, 30 inches by 24. 

Elh.i, Is , — 

PiCQCET. — Carte de I'Isle d’Elbe, dressee d’aprcs les Operations Trigonometriques 
extraites du Traite de Geodesic de Mr. Puissant. Par Ch. Picquet. Paris, 
1814. Size, 16 inches by 21 ; scale, 2' to inch. 

Florence— 

Bardi.- — P ianta Topografica e Veduta Generale della Citth, di Firenze. (Presso 
Lorenzo Bardi.) North sheet. Size, 19 inches by 25. 

Ebmirio, &c. — Carta Topografica dei Contorni a dieci miglia dalla CittK di Firenze. 
Disegnata da Girolamo Ermirio, iiicisa da G. Canacci, e scritta da Gaetano 
Giarrb. Florence. Size, 24 inches by 33. Two copies. 

Sienna — 

Mccci. — Pianta della Citfa di Siena, presso Giudo Mucci in Siena. 


PAllMA, &-e. 

• 

AtJSTBTAN Staff. — Carta Topografica dei Ducati di Parma, Piacenza, e Guastalla, 
levata dietro misure trigonometriche negli anni 1821, 1822, &c. Disegnata 
ed iucisa in Milauo nelf Istituto Ceografico Militare dell’ 1. R. Stato Mag. 
Gen. Austriaco. 1828. On nine sheets. Size of each, 18 inches by 27 ; 
scale, 1 : 80400, or 1 to 1 inch. 


PONTIFICAL STATES. 


Bordiga. — Nova Carta degli Stati Pontifici Meridionali. Milano, 1820. G. B. 
Bordiga, inc. On four sheets, mounted together, with a postal map and 
tables of heights, distances, &c., on two sheets extra. Size of the map, 
40 inches by 38 ; scale 3' to 1 inch. 

Cassini. — Lo Stato Ecclesiastico diviso nelle sue Proviucie con le Regioni adiacenti. 
Delineato suite ultime osservazioni dal P. D. tiio. M. Cassini, C.R.S. Roma 
Presso la Calcografia Camerale. 1805. On 15 sheets, in 6 parts. Size' 
complete, 78 inches by 74 ; scale, 3^' to 1 inch. 

Carta del Territorio della Repubblica Romana diviso nei suoi Dipartimenti Flo- 
rence. Size, 30 inches by 22 ; scale, 6' to I inch. 


BolcKjm — 

Angelo Comastri. ‘ 1822. 

Rnme — 


Brocchi. — Carta fi-ica del Suolo di Roma ne’ 
Citfa. Da G. Broccln, membro dell’ 
by 24. 


primi tempi della fondazione di questa 
1- R. Istituto. 1821. Size, 18 inches 


Browne. A new blap of Route, shoaui^r it- aitiio,,! o.. i — . * 

Christopher Brovne. London. 
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Rome — 

Gell. — Muuificentia, &c. Latiiim Vetus et regiones conterminas, Etrurise, Sa- 
bin®, iEqnorum, Volscoriimque, justa faciem hodiernain, post plurimas 
trigonoinetricas Observationes et locoruin perscrutatioiies a Wilhelmo Gell, 
Eq. Brit. ; delineatuni ab Antonio Nibby, Prof. Arcb®oI. 1828. Size, 
^30 inches by 33. 

Moltke. — Carta Topografica di Roma e dei suoi Contorni fino alia distanza di 
10 miglia fuori le mura, indicante tutti i siti ed edifizii moderni ed i ruderi 
aiitichi ivi esistenti. Eseguita coll’ appoggio delle ossei-vazioni astrono- 
miche e per mezzo della meusola delineata siilla proporzione di 1 : 2.5000 dal 
Barone di Moltke, &c. negli anni 1845 a 1840. Berlin, 18.52. On two 
sheets. Size of each, 21 inches by 33; scale, 2^ inches to 1 Eng. mile. 

Monaldin'i. — V estigie di Roma Antica. Venanzio Monaldiui. Rome, 1819. Size, 
25 inches by 34. 

Nolli. — R ome : Silvio Valenti . . . Administro Urbis Icnographiam a Leonardo 
Bufalino ligneis fomiis evulgatam servata proportione contractam atq. ®ri 
incisatn Jo. Bapta Nolli, &c. Rome, 1748. Size, 18 inches by 27. 

Pianta Topografica di Roma moderna estratta dalla grande del Nolli, 

an. ISIS. Size, 25 inches by 34. 

SiCKLER. — Plan Topographique de la Campagne do Rome, des'^ine et explique par 
F. C. L. Sickler, Dr. a I’usage des voyageurs. Seconde Edition. Rome, 
1816. With a Memoir, in French,aud a panorama of the City. Size of the 
plan, 23 inches by 35. 

Vasi. — R oma autiqua triumphatrix ex vetustis monumentis expressa. Apud Mari* 
anum Vasi. Rome, 1792. Size, 17 inches by 26. 

Wtu). — R ome and its Environs. By James Wyld. London, 1849. Size, 10 
inches by U. 

Pianta della Cittii di Roma, con la indicazione di tutte le Antichith e Nuovi ^b- 
bellimenti. Rome, 1837. Size, 30 inches by 45. 

Tenii — 

Excursione alia Caduta delle Mannore di Term. Rome, 1826. Size, 17 inches 
by 24. 


THE TWO SICILIES. 

KINGDOM OF NAPI.ES. 

ScHRAEMBL. — General Karte von dera Kiinigreiche Neapel oder Napoli, verfasst 
von Herrn Joh. Ant. Rizzi Zamioui. Neu herausgegeben von Herrn F. A. 
Sv'hraerabl. Vienna, 1789. On 4 sheets. Size of each, 26 inches by 18; 
scale, 6' to 1 inch. Mounted in 3 parts. 

Zannoni. — Atlante geografico del regno di Napoli delineate per ordine di Fer- 
dinando IV., &c. Da G A. Rizzi Zannoni, ncl Anno 1818. Naples. On 
31 sheets. Size of each, 22 inches by 31 ; scale, Ig' to I inch. 

Carta geografica della Sicilia Prima o sia Regno di Napoli disegnata 

da Gio. Ant. Rizzi Zannoni Padovano, &c. e fatta incidere per ordine del 
Re delle due Sicilie in Parigi nel 1769. On 4 sheets. Size of each, 26 
inches by 18 ; scale, O' to 1 inch. Two upper sheets wanting. 

Naqdcs, Citji ihi'f Rnviron -^ — 

Neapolitan Government. — Carta topografica et idrografica dei Contorni di Na- 
poli levata per ordine di S. M. Ferdinando C, &c. dagli uffiziali dell’ Stato 
Maggiore e dagl’ ingegneri topografi negli anni 1817, 1818,1819. Dise- 
gnata ed incisa uelT officio Topog. di Napoli. On 12 sheets. Size of each, 
24 inches by 36 ; scale. 3 inches to 1'. 2 copies of sheet 5. 

Plan des fouilles de Pompei. Naples, 1819. Size, 10 inches by 15 ; scale, 350 feet 
to 1 inch. 
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N3ples, City and Environs — 

Neapolitan Government. — Pianta della Cittk di Napoli e de’ snoi Contomi. De- 
lineata ed incisa nel Reale OfEeio Topografico della Gnerra. Naples, 18 . 
Size, 28 inches by 38 ; scale, 9^ inches to 1'. 

Pianta della Citta di Napoli. Eseguita nel R. Offieio Topografico. Size, 

3 inches diameter ; scale, 1 : 80,000. 4 copies. * 

Golfo di Napoli. No title or date. Reduced from ‘ Carta topog. et idrog. 

dei Contomi di Napoli,* on 10 sheets. 1817—1819, On 1 sheet. Size, 24 
inches by 36 ; scale, 1' to 1 inch. 

Rtrsso. — Pianta della Citth di Napoli, Del. nel 1813 da Giosue Rnsso. Inc. 
da Dom. Gnerra. Size, 10 inches by 13 ; scale, 1 : 20,000, or 4^ inches to 1'. 

Contorni di Napoli. G. Russo, del. Size, 10 inches by 13 ; scale, 4' to . 

1 inch. 

Zannoni. — Pianta della Citta di Napoli come esiste nel presente anno 1790. J. 
A. Rizzi Zannoni. Size, 23 inches by 33. 

Topografia dell’ agro Napoletano con le sue adjacenze. Delineata dal 

R. Geografo G. A. Rizzi Zannoni. 1793. Size, 24 inches by 33; scale, IJ 
inch to l'. 

Carta del Littorale di Napoli e de’ luoghi antichi pin rimarchevoli di 

quei Contorni. Delineata per ordine del Re da G. A. Rizzi Zannoni, Geog. 
di S. M. 1794. Size, 21 inches by 33 ; scale, 2' to I5 inch. 

SICILY, isi..\nd of. 

Ghisics-Comensis. — Nuova ed estatta Carta corografica della Sicilia. Bitratta da 
piu celebri Scrittori Antichi e Moderni, e dalle piii recenti Osservazioni 
intomo alle Citth, Castelli, Monti, Fiumi, Porti, Promontori, &c. tanto 
dello stato antico, quanto del modemo. In cui sono notate le curiosith 
della natura e dell’ arte, a beueficio degli Amatori della Storia Civile e Na- 
• tarale, e delle Antichith. Rome, 1779. Joannes llaptista Ghisius Comeusis. 
On 6 sheets, in 2 parts. Size, 50 inches by 58 ; scale, 4^ to 1 inch. 

Mylne. — The Island and Kingdom of Sicily, according to the best Observations, 
and improved from the Map of the Baron de Schmettau, Q.-M.-Gen. to the 
Imperial Army in the War of 1718, 1719, and 1720; from the Map of 
Messrs. Don C. Ventigmilio and A. D Aldone, and from Mr. D’Anville and 
others. By Robert Mylne, F.R.S. on a Journey in 1757. London, 1799. 
Size, 20 inches by 27 ; scale, 7' to 1 inch. , 

Schmettau.— Carte von Sicilien zur Ubcrsicht der Peldziige in den jahren 1718- 
19-20. (Von Baron de Schmettau.) Size. 20 inches by 27. 

Smith.— Carte generale della Isola di Sicilia, compilata, disegnata ed incisa nell’ 
officio topografico di Napoli su i migliori materiali esistenti, e sulle recenti 
operazione fatte dal Cavaliere Guglielmo Errico Smyth, Capitano della 
Reale .Marina Brittannica. 1826. On 4 sheets. Size of each, 22 inches bv 
27 ; scale, 35’ to 1 inch. ^ 

Comparative Heights of the Mountains of Sicily. Size, 27 inches by 20. 

Palermo — 

Lossieu.!.— Pianta della Citta di Palermo e suoi contorni. Dal Gaetano lavs, 
sieux. 1818. Size, 23 inches by 29. 


GREECE. 

Aldenhoven.— Cane dn Royaume delaGrccedresse'e an 400,000 d’anres les trian- 
gnlations et les leves de MM. les Officiers d’Etat Major de lArme'e Fran- 
5aise. &c Par Ferdinand Aldenhoven. Athens, 1838. On 8 sheets 
^Mze of each. 24 inches bv 18. 

Abro'vsmith, a.— .M ap „f Greece and adjacent Countries, with Ancient and Mo- 
dern Names. iKeduced from (me published in 6 sheets.) By A Arrow- 
smith. London. 1S24. .Size. 27 inches by 32 ; scale. 17' to 1 inct 
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Barbie dd Bocage. — Carte de la Mor&, dressfe et gravee an Depdt Gea. de la 
Guerre par ordre du Gouvemement en 1807. Paris, 1814. (Par M. 
Barbie du Bocage.) Size, 24 inches by 42 ; scale, 7' to 1 inch. 

D’Anviixe. — Graeciae Antiquae Specimen Geographieum. Auctor D’Anville, &c. 
1762. London; 1794. Size, 21 inches by 20. 

De e^sle. — Graccia Antiqua, &c. Auctor Gulielmus De I’lsle, &c. London, 
1794. On 2 sheets. Size of each, 21 inches by 27; scale 18’ to 1 inch. 

Fried. — Carte comparative de la Grece Ancienne et Modeme, dessinee et redigce 
sur les meilleurs materianx, par F. Fried. Vienna, 1 824. Size, 30 inches 
by 44; scale 21' to 1 inch. 

Lapie. — Carte physique, historlque, et routiere de la Grece dressee au 400,000 
d’apres les mate'riaux recuellis par M. le Lieut. -Gen. Comte Guilleminot, 
&c. Par le Chev. Lapie, &c. Paris, 1826. On 4 sheets. Size, 42 inches 
by 62 ; scale, 5' to 1 inch. 4 copies. 

Leake. — Northern Greece, from the Isthmus to Macedonia and Illyria, including 
a portion of those two Provinces. By W. M. Leake. London, 1836. Size, 
22 inches by 28; scale, lo' to 1 inch. 

Sommer. — Athenes et ses Environs, par Jean Adolphe Sommer, ing. geog. &c. 
Munich, 1840. Size, 24 inches by 28 ; scale, Ij inch to 1'. 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

UESERAI, MAPS. 

Cotta. — Das Osmanische Reichs in Europa mit einem Theile desselben in Asien 
nebst den angranzenden oesterreichischen und rnssischen Gebieten in dem 
stande vom Jahre 1828. Munich. On 6 sheets; size, .57 inches by 48; 
scale, 14' to 1 inch. Three copies. « 

Lapie. — Carte gene'rale de la Tnrquie d’Europe en xv feuilles dressfe sur les 
mateiiaux recueillis par M. le Lieut.-Gen. Comte Guilleminot, Direc- 
teur-General du Dc'pot de la Guerre, et M. le Marechal de Camp Baron de 
Tromelin, &c. Par le Chevalier Lapie, &c. Paris, 1822. Size of each 
sheet, 16 inches by 21 ; scale, 11' to 1 inch. 

Mono. — Europaeische und Asiatisehe Turkey, &c., im Jahre 1808. Bey T. 

, Mollo. Vienna. Size, 22 inches by 30 ; scale, 60' to 1 inch. 

P at.ht a . — Tni Ev^tu^rixiKrg * * *. Carte de la plus grande partie de 

la Turquie d’Europe, &c. Par Gaetan Palma. Triest, 1814. Size, 30 inches 
by 43 ; scale, 17' to 1 inch. 

, E. — Grmci® pars superior cum regionibns a Septemtrione adjacentibus. 

The Northern part of Turkey in Europe, excepting Moldavia. E. P. coii- 
struxit et delin. London, . Size, 9 inches by 11 ; scale, 5o' to 1 inch. 

Reichard. — Der Europaische Theil des Turkischen Reichs von C. G. Reichard. 
Nuremberg, 1816. Size, 24 inches by 31 ; scale, 28' to 1 inch. 

Rhode. — Partes confines trium Magnorum Imperiorum Austriaci, Russici et Os- 
manici, &c. A. T. C. Rhode, Acad, suprad. Geog. Anno 1785. On 6 
sheets; size of each, 20 inches by 18; scale, 26' to 1 inch. 

Weiss. — Carte der Europiiischen Turkey, nebst einem Theile von Klein Asien in 
xxi Blaettern nach den besten Hiilfsquellen ent. u. gez. durch den K. K. 
Oberslieutenant Franz von Weiss, herausgegeben von dem K. K. Oster. 
Generalquartiermeisterstabe. Im Jahre 1829. Size of each sheet, 18 
inches by 25 ; scale, 8' to 1 inch. 

The same, transferred by the anastatic process, under 'the direction of 

Major Thos. Best Jarvis, f.r.s. Loudon, 1854. Mounted, in 8 parts, 

Wrij>. — Map of the Country between Odes,sa and Constantinople By James 
Wyld. Loudon, . Size, 31 inches by 20 ; scale, 20' to 1 inch. * 
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Zannosi. — Carte de la partie septentrionale de I’Empire Otoman, contenant la 
Crimde, la Moldavie, la Valakie, la Bulgarie, avec la Nouvelle Russie, &c. 
Par le Sr. Eizzi-Zannoni, 1774. Veuice, 1777. On 6 sheets; size of each, 
18 inches by 23 ; scale, 20' to 1 inch. Sheet 6, S.E., is wanting. 

Carte des Provinces septentrionales de I’Empire Otoman. (In Arabic charac- 
ters, with translation in MS.) Size, 22 inches by 47 ; scale 35' to Idnch. 

Bessarabia, 4 t - — 

Russian Govt.— KAPTA * * *. Map of Bessarabia, Moldavia, Walachia, &c., 
in JOiisiaii. Engraved at the Imperial Topographical Depot, St. Peters- 
burgh, 1817. On 20 sheets, in 4 parts, with an Index Map; scale, 7' to 
1 inch. 

Bosphoras — 

Fried. — Plan de Constantinople, dii Rosphore, et du Canal de la Mer Noire. Par • 
F. Fried. Vienna, 1821. On 2 sheets ; size, 30 inches by 22. 

Moltke. — Karte des Nbrdlichen befestigten Theils des Bosphorus von den His- 
saren bis zu den Lenchtthurmen am Schwarzen Meer im Auftrage Sr. 
Hoheit Sultan Mahmoud II., mit dem Messtisch in 1 : 25,000 aufgenommen 
1836-1837. Durch Freiherrn von Moltke, &c. Berlin, 1849. Size, 30 
inches by 28. 

Constantinople — 

Plan de la Ville de Constantinople et de scs Faubourgs tant en Europe qu’en 
Asie, leve'e ^eometnqaemeut. Paris, . Size, 19 inches by 27 ; scale, 450 
metres to 1 inch. 


.Vnhhn-ia — 

Fried.— General Cliarte von der Mohlau. Entworfcn von J. Riedl und unter 
dessen Leitnng gezeichnet von F. Fried. Vienna and Pesth, ISll. Size, 
23 inches by 22 ; scale, 10’ to 1 inch. 

Kiepebt. — D ie Moldau. Entworfen von H. Kiepert. Weimar, 1849. Size, 
• 16 inches by 12; scale, 14' to 1 inch. 

Muiitencijrv, ^c . — 

S , C. T. — Nuova Carta To^grafica delle Bocche di Cattaro, Monte-Negro, e 

parte dell’ Albania. Delineata dal Sig. C. T. S. Venice, 1785. Size, 18 
inches by 24 ; scale, 2)’ to 1 inch. ’ 

Trace. — Carte des Bouches de Cattaro et du Montenegro. Par Max. de Traux. 
1808. Vienna. Size, 16 inches by 23. 

Kabacsay. — C arte du pays de Montenegro, &c. Par M. le Comte Fedor de Karac- 
say. Colonel au service d’Autricbe. Size, 18 inches by 24 ; scale, 4' to 
1 inch. 


Wallachia — ■ 

Austrian Staff. — Topographische Karte der Gro-sen und Kleinen Wallachey 
aus verschiedeueu Recoguoscirungs Plaeuen des K. K. Generalquartier- 
meisterstaabs im Jahre 1790 zusamengetragen. Ilerauseegeben im Jahre 
1812. Size. 21 inches by 36. 

Dirwaldt.— Mappa specialis Valachiae ex melioribus Mappis et plurimis delinea- 
tionibus specialibus dedncta. Opera Josephi Dirwaldt. Vienna 1816 
Size, 23 inches by 37 ; scale, 7' to 1 inch. ’ 

Fried.— General Charte der Walachey nach alien vorhandenen Hilfsmitteln bear- 
beitet und gezeichnet von Franz Fried. Vienna and Pesth 1811 Size 
19 inches by 26 ; scale, 10' to 1 inch. ’ ’ 

KlEPEBT.-Die Wabachei.^^^ Von 11. Kiepert. AVeimar, 1849. Size, 1.5 inches by 


t)'-. 

KiEPERT.--Sevi:ien nach Oesterreichischen und Russischen Aufnahmenund Orts- 
best.niunmgen, und den Kartell ion Vi>..,uenel und Bugarski, entworfcn 
von H. Kiepert. M ein.ar, 1849. Size, It; inches by'’l9; s a e, H' to 
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Senna, ^c . — 

Eiedl.— C harte von Servien, Bosnien, nnd dem grossten Theile von Blyrien, 
nach bisher noch unbeniitzten Aiifnahmen boarbeitet uud als Fortsetzung 
der Cliarte des Herrn Obristen Lipszky, von Szedlicsna. In 4 seetionen 
gezeichnet von J. Riedl. Vienna, ISIO. Size, 32 inches by 56; scale, 
to 1 inch. 

Charte von Servien, Bosnien, &c. Von J. Riedl. Vienna, 1816. Oh 

2 sheets. Forming a supplement to Lipszky. 

Charte von Servien. Another edition, 1810. 

EUROPEAN MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS PASSING THROUGH 
VARIOUS STATES. 

HAItZ MOUSTAIXS. 

Berghaus. — Charte von dem Harz Gebirge, &c. Zuerst entworfen in 1817 von 
F. Julius; vollstandig ausgefiihrt in 1818 bis 1S21, von H. Berghaus; in 
Kupfer gestochen, &c., vou H. Brose. Berlin, 1822. Size, 16 inches by 
21 ; scale, 1 : 196,990. 

Gussefeld.— Charte vom ober-unter und Vor Harze, &e. Von F. L. Gtissefeld. 
Weimar, 1804. Size, 19 inches by 23; scale, 3' to 1 inch. 

Lasius. — Petrographische Carte des llarz Gebirges. Von G. S. 0. Lasius. 1789. 
Size, 21 inches by 33. 

Special Charte von dem Harz-Gebirge, &c. Weimar, ISOS. Size, 25 inches by 
33 ; scale, 2^' to I inch. 

DAXUDE RIVER. 

Carte du cours du Danube depuis Ulm jusqu'ii son embouchure, &c. ; on Guide 
de Voyageur h Constantinople sur le Danube, &c. Vienna, 1841. 

* 

I.AIIX RIVER. 

Charte der Niederung der Lahu und ihrer Gegenthaler. Weimar, 1807. Size, 
8 inches by 10. (Passing through the territories of Prussia, Hessen, 
Nassau.) 

THE RHINE. 

Beaurain, De. — Carte Topograpliique du Cours du Khin depuis Bale jusqua 

' Mayeuce, dans laquelle sont conipris le Sundgau, la Haute et Basse Alsace, 
les Eveches de Vorms et de Spire, une partie du Palatinat et de I’Archeveche 
de Mayence, la Bas Conte de Catzenellenbogen, le Territoire de Francfort, 
le Laudgraviat de Hesse Darmstadt, le Marquisate de Bade, le Territoire 
d’Hauau, I’Ortenau, le Brisgau, &c. ; sur laquelle on a traces les mouve- 
ments et les positions des Armces Fran^aises et Allemandes pendant les 
campagues de 1674 et 1675. Par le Chev. de Beaurain. Size, 12 feet 
long by 3 feet. 

Engelman. — Kaart van den Rhynstroom, van boven de Stad Emmerik tot bencden 
de Stad Arnhem, &c. Van J. Engelman. The Hague, 1793. Size, 16 
inches by 54. 

Tardieu. — Carte de la Rive Gauche du Rhin depuis Bdle jusqu’k Nimegue. 
An X — 1802. Par Tardieu, Paris. Size, 20 inches by 10; scale, 4 inches 
to U. 


MEDITERRANEAN SEA AND ISLANDS. 

Grubas. — Nuova Carta del Mare Slediterraneo estratta dalle migliori Carte, e dh 
recent! Astronomi Osservazioni, &c. Dal * * * Gio. Grubas, Piloto di 
Marina. Venice, 1801. Size, 30 inches by 80. 

G , G. B. V. — Nuova Carta del Mare Adnatico e suoi Golfi. l)a G. B. V. G. 

Venice, 1815. Size, 21 inches by 29. Two copies. * 
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Lapie.— Carte rednite de la Mer Mediterranee et de la Mer Noire, &e. Par J. A. 
B. Bizzi Zannoni et P. Lapie, Ing. Geog. Paris, 1808. Size, -S'i inches 
by 66. 

Neapol. Govt. — Carta ridotta del Mare Mediterraneo, costrutta nel Beale OfScio 
Topografico. Naples, 1845. In 3 parts ; size of each, 37 inches by 30. 

ScHBAEMBL. — Karte des Mittellaendischen Meets Verfasst von Herrn *110006. 
Neu herausgegeben von Herm F. A. Schraembl. Vienna, 1787. Size, 14 
inches by 27 ; scale, 1 10' to 1 inch. 

C India — 

Homasn. — Insula Creta hodie Candia in sua iv. territoria divisa cum adjacentibus 
JEgei Maris Insnlis ac prmsertim nuperrime ex abysso pelagi emergente 
Nova Santorini Insula, occasione cnjus tam stupendi Naturae Phaenomeni 
Tabulam hanc euriosis speetandam, edidit Joh. Bapt. Homanous. Nurem- 
berg. Size, 20 inches by 23; scale, 12' to 1 inch. 

Tabdiec. — Carte de I’Isle de Candie, nommee par les Tures, Icriti. Gravee par 
Tardieu. Size, 21 inches by 28 ; scale, 7^' to 1 inch. 

Maltese Islands — 

Depalmecs. — C arte Gene'rale de la Principaute Souveraine des Isles de Malte et 
du Goze, dressee sur les Memoires des Grands Officiers de I’Ordre. Par 
A. F. G. Depalmeus, fils. Paris, 1752. In 2 parts. Size, 24 inches 
by 58. 

Bossi. — Isola di Malta, Gozzo, Comino, et Cominotto, cavata dalle piu recent! 
notitie, e datta in luce da Gio. Giacomo de Bossi. Borne, 1686. Size, 17 
inches by 23. 

Smyth. — Plano della Citta, Porti, e Fortificazioni di Valetta nell’ Isola di Malta. 
Bilevato dal Capitano G. E. (W. H.) Smyth, della Beal Marina Britannica.’ 
Size, 22 inches by 15 ; scale, 6 inches to 1'. 

• BLACK SEA. 

Bdssiax Government. — Carte de la Mer Noire, d’Azof, et de Marmora, com- 
posee et gravde au De'pot Impe'rial des Cartes en 1804, d’apris les dracrip- 
tions les plus rc'centes et les nouvelles de'terminations astronomiques des 
Busses et des Francois. St. Petersburgh, 1804. Size, 28 inches by 40. 


ASIA. 


•iENEKAL MAPS. 

Abbowsmith, a.— M ap of Asia. . . . By A. Arrowsmith, 1818. London. On 
4 sheets. Size of each, 32 inches by 38 ; scale, 75' to 1 inch. 

Baptist Miss. Soc.— A Map illustrative of the Baptist Missionary Stations, and 
of the countries in which the translations of the Scriptures in the different 
Eastern languages are spoken ; carrying on by the Missionaries at Seram- 
pore (S. E. Asm). London, 1815-19. Size, 13 inches by 17 ; scale, 4' to 
1 inch. 


Castaldi’s Maps. On 3 sheets : — 

1 . II disegno della prima parte del Asia. Laquale principia da Leuante al 

Begno di Parse et alia provincia di Charassa e quella di Sablesta et al 
Begno di Cabiil e la provincia di Guzarate, &c. Giacomo di Castaldi 
Piamontese etCosmographoinVeuetia. 1559. Size, 1 7A inches bv 29 • 

scale, 1 10' to 1 inch. J i 

2. II disegno della seconda parte dell’ Asia. II quale principia da Leuante 

M Flume mdu gia detto mdo, &c. Giacomo di Castaldi, Piamontese 

to rrucK ^ -4 i “^1". ilo' 

3. II disoguo della terza parte dell' Asia. Giacomo di Castaldi. Piamontese 

' CosmographoinVenetia. 1.561. -’-ize, 25 inches by 29 ; scale, to 
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De Wit. — N ova Persiae, Armeniae, Natoliae, et Arabia: descriptio per F. de Wit. 
Amsterdam. Size, 20 inches by 23; scale, 125' to 1 inch. 

Keaproth. — C arte de I’Asie Centrale, par M. J. Klaproth. Size, 6 inches by 12. 

Reichabd. — Charte von Asien. Von C. G. Reichard. Weimar, 1812. Size, 21 
inches by 26 ; scale, 4° to 1 inch. 

ScHMilVr. — Asien. Gezeichuet von J. M. F. Schmidt, zu C. Ritter’s Erdkunde. 
Berlin, 1819. Size, 21 inches by 22 ; scale, 5° to 1 inch. 

Schneider. — Asien. Nuremberg, 179.3. Size, 20 inches by 24. 

Streit. — Charte von Asien, von F. W. Streit. Nuremberg, 1815. Size, 20 
inches by 25 ; scale, 250' to 1 inch. 

RUSSIA IN ASIA. 

general map. 

Strahlenberc. — Nova descriptio Geographica Tattaris Magnse tam Orientalibus 
quam Oecidentalis in particularibus et generalibus Territoriis, una cum 
delineatione totius Imperii Russici imprimis Siberi® accurate ostensa. 
P. J. V. Strahlenberg. (Circa 1700.) Size, 27 inches by 41; scale, 110' 
to 1 inch. 

Another copy ; Western part only. 

Streit. — Charte von dem Russischen Reiche in Asien. Von F. W. Streit. 
Weimar, 1811. Size, 19 inches by 25 ; scale, 150’ to 1 inch. 

CAUCASIAN PROVINCES. 

Klaproth. — Carte de la Georgie et du pays des Ossetes, Tscherkesses, et 
Mitzdcheghi. Par Jules Klaproth, 1823. Paris. Size, 21 inches by J5; 
scale, 12' to 1 inch. 

Paseewitsch. — Georgien und das Hochland Armenien als Uberblick der Kriegs- 
Operatiouen der K. Russ. Armee nnter Gen. Paskewitsch-Eriwansky. 
Munich, 1829. Size. 16 inches by 22; scale, 14' to 1 inch. 

Koch.— Karte von dem Kaukasischen Isthmus und von Armenien, &c Von Prof. 
Dr. Karl Koch. Berlin, 1850. I'oUti.ic/ie Oebiete. Size, 36 inches by 48; 
scale, 14' to 1 inch. 

The same. Botanically coloured. 

Ethnographically coloured. 

Russian Staff. — Karte des Kaukasus nach don Neusten Anfnahmen des K. 
Russ. Gen. Stabes entworfen. Berlin, 1838. Size, 2C inches by 26 ; scale, 
24' to 1 inch. 

Another Copy. 1840. 

Uebersichts Karte der Russischen Provinzen Ndrdlich und Sudlich vora Kau- 
kasus. Munich, 1838. Size, 18 inches by 20 ; scale, 40' to 1 inch. 

Caucasi Montes, Miiigreliae, Imiretioe, Georgia;, Armeni®, atque regionum vici- 
narum tabula novissima. Pctropoli, 1793. Size, 24 inches by 20; scale, 
20' to 1 inch. 


NAMTS' HATE.'.. 

Erman. — Kaite von Kamtschatka nach eigenen .Istroiioniischen Ortsbestim- 
muugeu, Hohenmessuiiceu. uud Aufiiahiuen nach Krascheninikows Bectim- 
muugen und nach den Aufuahuicu der Ostkiiste durcli dieCapitaine Lutke 
und Beechey eutworreu vol A. Eruiau, Gez. von K. v. Reinhard. Berlin, 
1838. Size 38 inches by 24 ; scale, 22' to 1 inch. 

With 6 pictures of volcanos and mountains. , 
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INDEPENDENT TARTAKY. 

Batatzi. — XaoTO! , . . . Charta, in qua eruditis spectanda exhibetnr pars Asiae 

(Tartary ; quam ob varia viarum pericula et immensos itineris labores . . • 

nunc priraum typorum ope piiblici juris, facta a me Basilic Batatzi . . . 
London, 1732. Size, 20 inches by 24. ^ 

Aral anil Khiva — 

Khanikoff. — C arte de la Mer d’Aral et du Khanat de Khiva. Dresse'e par J aeqnes 
de Khanikoff. Paris, 1851. Size, 28 inches by 17 ; scale, 24' to 1 inch. 

Bokhara — 

Lapie. — Carte du Khanat de Boukhara et d’une pai tie des Steppes des Kirghiz. 
Dresse'e par le Colonel Baron de Meyendorif, revue par le Ch. Lapie, &c. 
Paris. Size, 18 inches by 14 ; scale, 63' to 1 inch. 

Caspian Sea and Bokhara — 

Maas. — Nova Maris Caspii et regionis Usbeck cum proviuciis adjacentihns vera 
delineatio. Per A. Maas. Nuremberg, 1735. Size, 20 inches by 23; 
scale, 11' to 1 inch. 


CHINESE EMPIRE. 


Klapboth. — C arte de I’Ancienne Chine qu’elle estoit du temps d'Yao et telle 
qu’elle decrite dans un chap, du Chou King intitule Yu Kong. Size, 11 
inches by 16. MS. from the Klaproth Collection. 

Stieler. — Das Chinesische Reich mit seinen Schutzstaaten ncbst dem Japanischen 
luselreiche. Gotha, 1833. Stieler’s Hand Atlas. Size, 13 inches by 16. 

WvLD. — Map of China. By James Wyld. London, 1840. Size, 25 inches by 32 ; 
scale, 1° to 1 inch. Two copies. 

Coiffi — 

Klaproth.- Carte des Huit Provinces du Tchao Sian. (From the Klaproth 
Collection, with MS. corrections.) Size, 29 inches by 20 ; scale, 19' to 1 inch. 

Another copy, with ditl'ercnt MS. corrections. 

Canton — 

Clarke — Sketch of the Operations before Canton, by Capt. T. J. Clarke, r.n. 
(MS., no date.) Size 14 inches by 18. 

I/ain 'll Blaiiil — 

Klaproth. — Carte de Pile de Hainan, formant le Dcp. Chinois de Khioung Tcheou 
Fou. Par M. Klaproth. 1827, Paris. Size, 13 inches by 15; scale, 11' 
to 1 inch. 


Kial.ta to Pchmj — 

KAPTA .... Map from Kiakta to Peking through Mongolia, 1820 to 1821. 
(In Russian.) Size, 22 inches by 18. 

Loo- Choo Tslonuls — 


Klaproth. — Carte du Royaume et des lies de Lieou-Kieou, re'duite d’apres les 
Cartes Manuscrites que le R. P. Gaubil a dressc'es en Chine le 6 Novembre 
1 7 .)2. (Xr. Carte pour la •3'’ pai tie des Consideratious, &c.) Size, 1 4 inches 
by 10 : scale, 84' to I iueh. 


P'L.iug — 

Jervis. — Chinese Plau of the Ci.t of Pekiu'L 

I, I I — e,: ' 9 


. --V U.IICNC A uui t.i Ulc V 1.. 1>I l eKiug. Facsimile of a map brought from 
i eking hx an Itahau Mi-rMoiuiry, ami purchased by Sir 'Woodbine V-\r\^h 
at Naples, in 1842 L.thographed, &c., under thc^lirec4ion ot ADjor T 
P>. F R «. On 4 slice fs. SJt-aa of k. • • *' 
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t 

JAPAN. 


Arrowsbiith, a. — Map of the Islands of Japan, Kurile, &c., with the adjacent 
coast of the Chinese dominions and a sketch of the lliver Amoor and the 
Baikal Lake, inclading the trading posts of Russia and China and their 
relative situations with Peking. Delineated by A. Arrowsmith, 1833. On 
1 sheets, in 2 parts. Size, 52 inches by 66 ; scale, 30' to I inch. Two 
copies. 

Kaejipfer. — Regni Japonite nova Mappa Geographica . . . delineata ah Engel- 
berto Kaempfero, recusa et emendata a M. Seuttero. Size, 20 inches by 23 ; 
scale, 36' to 1 inch. 

Map of the Japanese Islands printed in Japanese characters. Size, 24 inches 
by 35. 


TURKEY IX ASIA. 


GENERAL BIAPS. 

Reichard. — Charte des Osmanischen Reichs in .“Vsien. Von C. G. Reichard. 
Weimar, 1804. Size, 20 inches by 26; scale, 51’ to 1 inch. 

Wyld. — Map of the Ottoman Dominions in Asia, with the adjacent Frontiers of 
the Russian and Persian Empires. By James Wyld. London, 1835. Size, 
21 inches by 29 ; scale, 40' to 1 inch. 


PARTS OF TURKEY IX ASIA. 

ASIA JIISOR. 

D’ANVn.LE. — Asia?, qua? viilgo Minor dicitur, et Syria? tabula Geographica, &c. 
Auctor D’Anville, 1764. Loudon, 1794. Size, 21 inches by 25; scale, 
35' to 1 inch. « 

De la Rue. — .4sia Minor, Authore Phi. de la Rue. Amsterdam (Mortier). Size, 
16 inches by 22; scale, 46' to 1 inch. 

Kiepbrt. — Karte von Kleiii-Asien entworfen und gez. nach den neuesten und 
zuveil,i<isigsteii Quelleu, haupt saclilich nach deii in den Jahren 1838-39 
von Baron v. Vinoke. Fischer nnd Baron v. Moltice, Ac. und 1841-43 von 
H. Kiepert, Schdnborn, und K. Koch, ausgefuhrten recognoscirungen 
sowie nach den besten neiieren reiseroiiten, vorzuglich der Engliinder. 

* Berlin, 1844. Size, 29 inches by 63; scale, 14' to 1 inch, or 1 ; 1,000.000. 

’*'** Accompanied by Memoir tiber die construction der Karte von Klein 
Asien, &c. 8vo. 

Leake. — Essay of a Map of Asia Minor. By W. M. Leake, Lieut, -Col. r.a. 
London, 1820. Size, 26 inches by 33; scale, 1.5' to 1 inch. 

Pattkson.— Asise Pars. Turkey in Asia. By the Rev. E. Patteson. Richmond, 
1806. Size, 11 inches by 9; scale, Btf to 1 inch. 

Tchihatchef. — Carte Gcographique de I’.Vsie Mineure, re'digee ft Tdchelle de 
1 ; 1,000,000 par A. de BolotolT, Ge'neral a I'Etat-Major de Russie, d apri's 
des materiaux imidits et les donnees fournies par P. de Tchihatchef. 1853. 
Paris. Size, 29 inches by 42. 

Munnorice — ■ 

Edmonds. - Mannorice Harbour, from a Survey by Capt. J. Edmonds, R..v. 1801. 
Loudon, 1802. Size. 9 inches by s. 

JIESOI'OTAJIIA. 

Vincent. — Map of Babylonia, Tigris, Euphrates, Eulseus, Pasitigris, and Susiatia, 
chiefly from D’Anville, by W. V. ( Vincents London, 1797. Size, 6 inches 
bv 9. 
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8TBIA. 

Abrowsmith, a. — S ketch of the Countries between Jemsalem and Aleppo. By 
A. Arrowsmith. 1814. On 2 sheets; size, 54 inches by 33 ; scale, 6' to 
1 inch. 

Brutn. — P alaestiua ex Tcteris sevi monomentis ac recentiorum observationibus 
illustravit Marinus Didericus de Brayn. Amsterdam, 1844. Size, 31 inches 
by 27 ; scale, 6' to 1 inch, or 1 : 450,000. With Memoir in Latin, “ Brevis 
Notitia,” &c. 8 pp. 4to. 

D’Anvllu:. — P alsEstina. By Monsr. D’Anville, &c. 1767. London, 1794. Size, 
16 inches by 18 ; scale, 11' to 1 inch. 

Hughes. — C anaan as divided by Joshua among the Tribes of Israel. — Palestine in 
the time of Jesus Christ. — ^The Countries traversed by the Israelites in 
their progress from Egypt to Canaan. 3 Maps. From an original drawing 
by W. Hughes. (Patent Illuminated Maps.) Size of each, 14 inches by 10. 

Kiepekt. — K arte von Palaestina nach den besten Quellen, vorziiglich nach den 
Eobinsonschen Untersuchungen. Von H. Kiepert. Herausgegeben von 
Prof. Dr. Carl Eitter. Berlin, 1842. Size, 23 inches by 18; scale, 8^' to 
1 inch. 

Paemer. — M ap of Arabia Petraea, the Holy Land, and part of Egypt, Ancient and 
Modern, exhibiting their physical features, accompanied with Geological 
Notes, designed chietly to illustrate . . . the Exodus and Journeyings of 
the Israelites, &c. By Eichard Palmer. London, 1841. In 2 parts; size, 
52 inches by 38 ; scale, 9' to 1 inch. 

Paultre. — Carte Physique et Politique de.la Syrie, pour servir a I’Histoire des 
Conquetes du General Bonaparte en Orient. Faite au Kaire en Fan 8 par 
Charles Paultre, &c., dessinee par Lapie. Paris, 1803. Size, 23 inches by 
31 ; scale, 24' to 1 inch. 

Pej'ebmaxn.— Palestine. Outline and Hills printed in Colours, without title or 
names. Unfinished proof by A. Petermann. London, 1854. Size, 40 inches 
by 27. 

WixD. — Map of Syria, Ancient and Modem, by James Wyld, &c. 1840. Loudon. 
Size, 39 inches by 25 ; scale, 6' to 1 inch. 


et des pays circonvoisins, dressce d’aprfes les docm 
s pour I’intelligeuce de I’Histoire de I’Egypte sous 
d Aly et des marches des troupes Egyptiennes. Par M. Jomard 
7. Size, 8 inches by 9 ; scale, 220' to 1 iuch. With a Memoir. 


Jomard. — Carte de I’Arabie 

ments les plus recents . „ 

Mohammed Aly et des marches des troupes Egyptiennes. Par M. Jomard. 
Paris, 1847. 

Yemen — 

Lotter. — TeiTEe Yemen maxima pars, seu, &c. Auctore C. Niebuhr. Tob. Cour. 
Letter, Geogr., excud. Vienna, 1774, Size, 23 inches by 15. 


PEESIA. 

Cary.— Persia, by John Cary. London, 1815? Size, 10 incBs by 12; scale, 
170' to 1 inch. f 

Eeicuard. — Persieu, &c. V on C. G. Eeichard. Weimar, 18^. Size, 22 inches 
by 28 ; scale, 65' to 1 iuch. 

VixcENT. — Maps to Dr. \ incent’s Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients. 
1797. — No. 1. Plan of the Coast of Mekrau from thc^ndus to the Persian 
Gulf, copied . . . from a MS. compiled by Mr. Dalryniple. 1795.— No 
Chait oiA... Gulf of Persia, copied . . . from Mr. Dahymple’s collection 
—Map trom D’Anville, Punjab horn Anian, Coast of Mekran from 
C. Eobinson, intended to connect the march of the armies with the progress 

, of the fleet.— Sketch of the South-east Angle of the Coast of Persia by 
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Capt. A. Blair. — Sketch of the River Indus with the five Doabs. — Carte de * 
laBabylonie, nominee aujourd’hui Hierac-Arab, avec les noms, tant 
anciens que modernes, et les routes des Expeditions de Cyrus et de Julien 
I’Apostat, aussi bien que celles de Texeira, Benjamin, &c. Ouvrage 
posthume de Guil. De I’lsle. Public en Aolit 1766, par Jos. Nic. De I’lsle. 
Paris. Size, 23 inches by IS. 

• 

AFGHANISTAN ob CABUL. 

Walker. — Map of Afghanistan and the adjacent Countries, &c. Drawn and 
Engraved by J. and C. Walker. London, 1844. Size, 31 inches by 26; 
scale, 30' to 1 inch. 

Macartney. — A Map of the Kingdom of Canbul and some of the neighbouring 
Countries, altered from a Map constructed in the year 1809. By Lieut. 
John Macartney. London, 1815. Size, 25 inches by 31 ; scale, 32' to 
1 inch. 

Khijher-pttss — 

Lcshington. — Khyber-pass, surveyed by Major F. Lushington. Size, 9 inches 
by 5; scale, Ij inch to 1 mile. 


INDIA. 

tiENEBAL MAPS. 

Allan.— India. To the Right Hon. John Sullivan, si.p., &c., this Map of India 
is inscribed, &c., by A. Allan. 1818. Size, 33 inches by 27 ; scale, l°to 
1 inch. Two copies, plain and coloured. 

Cary. — A New Map of Hindoostan. By John Cary. London, 1821. Size, 
19 inches by 21 ; scale, 92' to 1 inch. Three copies. 

Hindoostan. Central Division, Sindetic, Gangetic, and Southern. By 

John Cary. On 4 sheets ; size of each, 10 inches by 12. 

Geeenough. — General Sketch of the Physical and Geological Features of British 
India, by G. B. Greenough, Esq., f.r.s., &c. &c. On 9 sheets ; size, 
76 inches by 66; Scale, 24' to 1 inch. Two copies. 

Hew'itt. — Hindoostan. Hewitt, sc. Size 10 inches by 8. 

Jndlan Govt. — A Map of the Seat of War in India, 1817-18. Compiled and 
drawn for the use of the Commander-in-Chief's Office, Fort William, 
Bengal, and published by permission. London, 1820. Size, 29 inches by 
24 ; scale, 30’ to 1 inch. 

Maps illustrative of the European connection with India and of 

the British Administration of its several Departments. London, 1833. 
Five Maps in a cover. 

Kiepebt. — Karte von Alt-Indien. A Map of Ancient India, with the Indian 
Classical and principal Modern Names to illustrate Prof. Lassen’s Indian 
Antiquities. Drawn by Henrj Kiepert. Berlin, 1853. Size, 30 inches by 
25 ; scale, 70' to 1 inch or 1 : 5,000,000. 

Kidlinger. — Hindostan. (In the language.) T. Kidliuger, des. Printed 

at the Asiatic Lith. Press, for the Netherlands Missionary Society. Size, 
15 inches by 11. 

Lambton. — Plan of the Trigonometrical Operations carried on in the Peninsula 
of India from the year 1802 to 1814 inclusive, under the superintendence 
of Lieut.-Colonel W. Lambton. On 8 sheets; size of each, 22 inches by 
32 ; scale, 7' to 1 inch. Two copies. 

Soc. D. U. K. — India. On 11 sheets, published under the superintendence of the 
Society for the Difiusion of Useful Knowledge. Mounted together and 
coloured to distinguish the River Basins. ^ 

VOL. XXVI. i 
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‘ "Walker. — Map of India, showing the British Territories and those of the Native 
States. By John Walker, Geographer to the East India Company. On 6 
sheets ; size of each, 22 inches by 34 ; scale, 28' to 1 inch. 

Wyld. — Map of India . . . the Civil and Military Stations . . . arranged 
nnder the direction of Captain R. M. Grindlay, by James Wyld. 1838, 
Size, 39 inches by 27 ; scale, 55' to 1 inch. 

’*** Also Index to Wyld’s Map of India, in 1 vol. ‘ 


PARTS OF INDIA. 

Map of the Peninsula of India, from the 19th Degree North Latitude to Cape 
Comorin. 1792, London. On 2 sheets; size, 40 inches by 33; scale, 18' 
to 1 inch. 

The Southern Countries of India, from Madras to Cape Comorin, describing 
the Routes of the Armies commanded by Colonels Fullarton and Humber- 
ston during the Campaigns of 1782, 1783, and 1784. Surveyed by Colonel 
Kelly, Capt. Wersebe, and others. London, 1 788. Size, 35 inches by 41 ; 
scale, 10' to 1 inch. 

Western India, exhibiting the Lines surveyed in detail and explored by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 1847. London. Size, 39 inches 
by 26 ; scale, 9' to 1 inch. Two copies. 

Ass'-Uu — 

Arrowsjiith, .4.— Map of Assam, on the same scale as the Map of India. A. Ar- 
rowsmith. Loudon, 1816. Size, 21 inches by 30 ; scale, 14' to 1 inch. 

Bhamhoorda — 

Plan of Bhamboorda and Environs, on the Moola River (Scindiah’s Dominions). 
MS., on tracing paper. Size, 19 inches by 23 ; scale, 3 inches to 1 mile. 

Bombay Pres . — 

iNiftAN Govt.— Route Map of the Bombay Presidency, surveyed and collected by 
the Quarter-Master-General’s Department, Bombay Army. Bombay, 1852. 
On 3 sheets; size of each, 19 inches by 34; scale, 10 English miles to 
1 inch. Table of Distances, &c. 

Dushroee Puryinuw — 

Indian Govt. — Plan of the Duskroee Purgunna, Ahmedabad Collectorate • com- 
piled and reduced from the original Plans by the Officers of the Revenue 
Survey Department during the years 1820, 1821, 1822. Size, 34 inches b4 
23 ; scale, 1 English mile to 1 inch. ' ^ 

Ganges — 

Anquetil.— Carte Gene'rale du Cours duGange et du Gagra, dressce sur Its Cartes 
particulieres du P.Tiefentaller, J. Missionnaire Apostolique dans I’lude Par 
M. Anquetil du Perron. Paris, 1784. Size, 24 inches by 30 ■ scale 43' to 
1 inch. ’ ’ 

Himalaya — 

Gbimm.— K arte des Hohen Himalaya in Gurwhal, Kemaoon, Almoora • mit den 
Quellen des Ganges, Indus, Sutludsch. Entworfen von J. L Gnmm und 
herausgegeben von C. Ritter. 1832. Size, 17 inches by 22 • scale 12' to 
1 inch. ’ ’ 


Konkitn — 

Jervis.— Plan of the Trigonometrical Operations carried on in the Konknn Pro- 
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Konhun — * 

Jervis. — A nalyses of the Industry and Kesources, the External and Internal 
Commerce, the Produce and Taxation of the British and Foreign Terri- 
tories on the North-west Coast of Peninsular India. iNo. 14.) MS., on 
tracing paper. Size, 51 inches by 28, 

Malabar — 

Arrowsmith, a. — M ap of the Province of Malabar, &e. By A. Arrowsmith. 
London, 1809. Size, 40 inches by 27 ; scale, 4 to 1 inch. 

Nepal — 

Kirkpatrick. — Map of Nepaul, with the Routes, &c., of Captain Kirkpatrick. 
London, 1811. Size, 20 inches by 30; scale, 6' to 1 inch. 

Punjab — 

Arrowsmith, J.— Map of the Punjab, Kashmir, Iskardu, and Ladhak ; comprising 
the dominions of Eunjeet Singh. Compiled from original documents, 
particularly from the detailed MS. map of Baron Charles Hiigel. By John 
Arrowsmith, London, 1849. Size, 28 inches by 27 ; scale, 17' to 1 inch. 

Walker, — M ap of the Punjab, Western Himalaya, and adjoining parts of Tibet, 
from recent Surveys, and ba.sed upon the Trigonometrical Survey of India. 
Compiled by order of the Hon. Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, by John Walker, Geographer to the Company. London, 1854. Size, 
27 inches by 40; scale, 14' to I inch. 

SinrJe — 

Skeleton Map of Sinde (rough woodcut). Size, 8 inches by 4. Two copies. 
ASIATIC AEOHIPELAGO. 

Arrowsmith, A.— Chart of the East India Islands, exhibiting the several Pas- 
sages between the Indian and Pacific Oceans. By A. Arrowsmith. London, 
1824. On 4 sheets ; size of each, 27 inches by 40 ; scale, 40' to 1 inejj. 

Arrowsmith. S. — Chart of the Passages between Booro, Gilolo, Ceram, and New 
Guinea, &c. By S. Arrowsmith. 1832. Size, 27 inches by 40; scale, 11' 
to 1 inch. 

Hinderstein. — A lgemeeue Kaart van Nederlandsch Oostindie, . . . te za- 

mengesteld door G, F. Baron van Derfeldeu van Hinderstein 

1842. On 9 sheets, including Index; size of each, 38 inches by 26; scale, 
30' to 1 inch, 

Borneo — 

Peteb.maxn. — M ap of Borneo, constructed principally from that of Baron Melvill 
de Carnbee, &c. By Augustus IVtermann. London, 1851. Size, 24 inches 
by 19; scale, 17' to 1 inch. 

Jam — 

Van de Velde.— K aart ven het Eiland Java te zamengesteld, uit Officiele bronnen 
door C. W. M. Van de Velde, Ac., 1845. On 2 sheets; size, 24 inches by 
64 ; scale, 10' to 1 inch. 

Philippines — 

Arrowsmith, S. — Chart of the Philippine Islands from the Spanish Chart. 1808. 
The adjacent islands are added from the latest Surveys. By S. Arrowsmith. 
London, 1832. Size, 40 inches by 27 ; scale, 22' to 1 inch. 

INDIAN OCEAN AND ISLANDS. 

Arrowsmith, A. — Chart of the Indian Ocean, &c. By A, Arrowsmith. 1823. 
On 4 sheets ; size of each, 27 inches by 40 ; scale, 30' to 1 inch. 

DalRtmple. — M er des Indes. A copy of an ancient MS. Map in the British 
Museum (16th Cent.) With a Note by A. Dalrymple. London, 1790. 
Size, 19 inches by 25 ; scale, 5° to 1 inch. 

i 2 
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* Maldives-— 

Mobesbv. — ^Trigonometrical Survey of the Maldeeve Islands. By Commander B. 
Moresby and Lieut. F, T. Powell, Indian Navy, 1835. London, 1839. On 
3 sheets ; size, 128 inches by 25 ; scale, 4' to 1 inch. 

• Mauritii/s — 

Dcfocr. — H e de France, dressee par A. H. Dufour. 1836. Size, 7 inches iy 5 ; 
scale, 7' to 1 inch. 

HeJ Sea — ■ 

Charte von den Arabischen Meerbusen nebst den Egiptischen, Ethiopischen, nnd 
Arabtschen Kusten von Suez bis Babelmandeb von einer Reise durch 
Abyssinien naeh der Ilauptstadt Gondar nnd von danach den Qncllen des 
Nils, &c. Alles naeh Observatiouen mit den bestcn Instrumenten bestimt 
von James Bruce. (PI. 47. Frentzcl, sc.) Size, 26 inches by 20 ; scale, 
66' to 1 inch. 


AU.STIIALIA. 

Betts. — -Australasia (the London scriesof Sixpenny Maps). Betts. 1846. Size, 
15 inches by 17 ; scale, 350' to I inch. 

Reinecke. — General Charte von Australien. Von J. C. Reinecke, im Jahre 1806, 
von nenen berichtigt im December, 1812. Weimar. Size, 19 inches by 25 ; 
scale, 6' to 1 inch. 

iVcu' S'jiM W"/e ^ — 

Betts. — The Gold Regions of New South Wales. (Betts.) Size, 15 inches by 12. 

Grimes and Funders. — A Topographical Plan of the Settlements of New South 
Wales, including Port Jackson, Botany Bay, and Broken Bay, surveyed by 
Messrs. Grimes and Flinders. Also a Sketch of Mr. Evans’s Route west of 
the Blue Mountains in 1813-14. London, 1799-1815. Size, 22 inches by 
28 ; scale, 2:^’ to 1 inch. 

OHfET. — A Chart of part of the interior of New South Wales. By John Oxley, 
Surveyor-General. London. 1825. Size, 54 inches by 40; scale, 13' to 
1 inch. 

VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. 

Akrowsmith, a. — Chart of Van Diemen’s Land and Bass Strait. By A. Arrow- 
smith. London, 1S33. Size, 34 inches by 26 ; scale, IT to 1 inch, 

Arrowsmith. J. — Van Diemen’s Land. By John Arrowsmith. London, 1834* 
Size, 25 inches by 21 ; scale, 9' to 1 inch. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

Becker. — Map of the Colony of New Zealand from OfiScial Documents. Engraved 
by tire Omnigraph, by F. P. Becker and Co. London, . Size, 17 
inches by 14. ’ 

New Phf mouth — - 

CiBRiNGTON. — Plan of the Town and part of the Settlement of New Plymouth. 
New Zealand. Selected, surveyed, and delineated by F. A. Carrin<don &c 
Size, 22 inches by 32 ; scale, 4 inches to 1 English mile. “ ’ ’ 

Plan of Manu-Kori Pah, &c.. New Plymouth, N.Z. By F. A. Carrinuton 

1840-46. Size, 38 inches by 28. ° 

AFRICA. 


OEN'ER.tL MAPS. 


Bebghaus. — Bergketteu uud Fluss-systeme in Afrika. Von 
Gotha, 1850. Size, 10 inches by 8 ; scale, 15'' to 1 inch. 
, iu German, 24 pages, 4to. 


Dr. II. Berghaus. 
With letterpress 


< 
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Bebthe. — NouTelle Carte d’Afrique. Par L. H. Berthe. Paris, 1829. Size, 22 
inches by 31 ; scale, 210' to 1 inch. 

Brce. — C arte Physique et Politique de I’Afriqne. Par A. H. Brue. Paris, 1822. 
Size, 24 inches by 35 ; scale, 210'to 1 inch. 

Cary. — New Map of Africa, exhibiting its Natural and Political Divisions, &c. 

• (By Cary.) London, 1819. Size, 36 inches by 33; scale, 150' to 1 inch. 

Herison. — Karte der regenschaften Algier, Tunis, und Tripolis, uud des Kaiser- 
thiuns Fez und Marokko, nebst den gegenuberliegenden europaischen Kiis- 
tenstrichen. Von Herison, Geogr. 1841, Carlsruhe. Size, 25 inches by 
36 ; scale, 40' to 1 inch. 

Macqceen'. — Map of Africa, from Loando in the South to Tripoli in the North, 
on Mercator’s projection. By James Macqueen. London, 1840. Size, 
26 inches by 38 ; scale, 1 1 5' to 1 inch. 

Eeijjecke. — Charte von Africa. Von J. C. M. Reiuecke. Weimar. 1812. Size, 
21 Inches by 24 ; scale, 4° to I inch. 

Schmidt. — Africa gezeichnet von J. M. F Schmidt. Berlin, 1S19. Size, 21 inches 
by 24 ; scale, 4° to 1 inch. 

ScHRAEMBL.— Karte von Africa verfasst von Herrn Robert Vaugondy, Geographen 
des Koenigs von Polen, neu herausgegeben von Herrn F. A. Schraembl. 1 787. 
On four sheets. Size of each, 20 inches by 22 ; scale, 125' to 1 inch. (The 
two North sheets only.) 

Segato. — Carte de I’Afrique Septentrionale, re'dige'e ct gravde par Jerome Segato. 
Florence, 1830. Size, 22 inches by 34; scale, 95' to 1 inch. 

Africa nach Robert Vaugondy, Rennell’s und Sotzmann’s Skizze, &c. Nuremberg, 
1794. Size, 22 inches by 24 ; scale, 220' to 1 inch. 


ALGKPJA, 

Carette.— Carte spdciale du Royaume d’Alger. Paris. Size, 13 inches by 21 ; 
scale 37' to I inch. 

Carte Orographique de I’Algerie, par MM. Carette et Renou. 1844. 

Size, 19 inches by 28 ; scale, 1 : 2,000,000. 

Carte de I’Algerie divisce par tribus. Par MM. E. Carette et Aug. 

Warnier. Paris, 1846. Size, 30 inches by 45 ; scale, 14' to 1 inch. 

French Govt. — Carte de la Province d’Alger, dressce au Depot de la Guerre. 
Paris, 1844. Size, 23 inches by 36 ; scale, 1 : 400,000, or 5j' to 1 inch. 
Two copies. 

Roche, de la. — Carte des Divisions Politiques, Administratives, et Militaires de 
I’Algerie, Par Ch. de la Roche, attache au Ministhre de la Guerre. Paris. 
1852. 

Constantine — 

French Govt.— Carte de la Province de Constantine, dressce au Depot General 
de la Guerre. Paris, 1844. Size, 23 inches by 36 ; scale, 1 : 400,000, or 
5^' to 1 inch. 

Kahilia — 

Carette. — Kabilie, proprement dite. Par E, Carette. Paris, 1847. Size, 24 
inches by 36 ; scale, 1 : 200,000. 

Oran — 

Bouffabd. — Province d’Oran. Partie du Territoire de Colonisation, dressee par 
L. Bouffard. Avec indication de la nature des Terrains, d’apres le Dr. 
Aug. Warnier. Paris, 1847. Size, 20 inches by 26 ; scale, 1 ; 200,000. 
French Govt. — Carte de la Province d’Oran, dressee au Depdt General de la 
Guerre. Paris, 1844. Size, 43 inches by 36 ; scale, 1 : 400,000, or 5^' to 
1 inch. » 
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EGYPT. 


Abeowsmith, a. — A Map of Lower Egypt, from various surveys, communicated 
by Major Bryce and other officers. Drawn by A. Arrowsmith. London, 
1807. On four sheets. Size of each, 25 inches by 32 ; scale, 2i' to 1 inch. 

Map of Upper Egypt, by A. Arrowsmith. London, 1807-1816. Si^, 40 

inches by 27 ; scale, 9' to I inch. 

D’Anville. — E gyptus Antiqua. Auctor D’Anville, 1765. London, 1812. Size, 
20 inches by 13 ; scale, 27' to 1 inch. 

Fbench Govt. — C arte Topographique de I'Egypte et de plusieurs parties des 
Pays limitrophes, levee pendant I’expe'dition de TArme'e Fran9aise par les 
Ingenieurs-Geographes, les Officiers du Genie Militaire, et les Ingenieurs 
des Fonts et Chaussees, assujettie aux observations des Astronomes, con- 
struite par M. Jacotin, Colonel au Corps Royal des Ingenieurs-Ge'ographes 
Militaires, &c., gravee au Depot de la Guerre, a I’echelle de 1 ; 100,000. 
Paris, 1818 ? On forty-seven sheets ; also the following seven extra sheets : 
— 1. Titre ; 2. Noms des Ingenieurs ; 3. Tableau d’ Assemblage ; 4. Isthme 
de Soueys ; 5. Environs de Soueys ; 6. lie de Roudah ; 7. Canal des deux 
Mcrs. Also Carte Geographique de I’Egypte et des Pays environnans, 
reduite d’aprcs la Carte Topographique, &c., on three sheets. The whole 
in five cases, uniform. 

JoMABD — Esquisse d’une Carte Itineraire (d’Egypte) pour les Voyages de M. F. 
Cailliaud de Nantes, &c. Par M. J. Paris, 1822. Size, 15 inches by 13 ; 
scale, 110' to 1 inch. 

Leake. — M ap of Egypt, by Lieut. -Col. W. M. Leake, b.a,, ll.d. &c. London, 
1818. Size, 51 inches by 31 ; scale, 9^' to 1 incL Two copies. 

L , M. E. J. D.— Carte comprenant le Pays de Nedjd ou Arabie Centrale, 

I’Egypte, et partie des autres regions oceupe'es en 1820 par les troupes de 
Mohammed-Aly. Pour servir a r intelligence de I’histoire de I’Egypte sous 
* le gouvemement de Mohammed-Aly. Par M. E. J. D. L. Paris, 1823. 
Size, 18 inches by 23 ; scale, 55' to 1 inch. 

Menteixe, &c. — C arte Physique et Politique de I’Egypte. Par E. Mentelle et 
P, G. Chanlaire. Paris, an VH. (1799.) Size, 20 inches by 24; scale, 
27' to 1 inch. Two copies. 

Carte Ancienne et Comparce de la Basse Egypte. Without title. Size, 18 
inches by 27 ; scale, 7' to 1 inch, or 1 :. 500,000, 

Les Deserts d’Egypte, de Thebaide, d’Arabie, de Sirie, &c. : ou sont exactement* 
marque's les lieux habite's par les Saiucts Peres des Deserts. Paris, 1693. 
Size, 23 inches by 32. 

Carte Hydrographi(iue de la Basse Egypte ; Carte dressee d’apres les ope'rations des 
Astronomes et des Ingenieurs de I’Armee d’Orient, pour servir au Me'moire 
sur le Canal des deux Mers. Size, 25 inches by 35 ; scale, 1 : 400,000. 

Plan of the operations of the British and Ottoman Forces in Egypt in 1801 
London, 1802. Size, 36 inches by 18; scale, 1 Eng. mile to 1 inch. Two 
copies. 

Alexandra ’ — 

Plan Ge'ncral des deux Ports, de la Ville modeme, et de la Ville des Arabes Leve 
par les Ingenieurs de I’Armee d’Orient. Size, 24 inches by 35 ■ scale uno 
mbtres to 1 inch ’ " 


Cairo — 

SiMONET, Kaire: Plan particulier de la Ville. Levd par MM. Simonet 

Joraard, &c. Size, 26 inches by 40 ; scale, 65 mbtres to 1 inch. ’ 


MAROCCO. 


Resou. — Carte de I’Enipire de Maroc. 
< Scieutifique d'.dlgerie. 1844. 


Par E. Renou Membre de la Commission 
bize, 2a inches by 3a ; scale, 1 : 2,000,000. 
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SENEGAL. 

De l*Isle. — Carte de I’Afrique Frangoise, on du Senegal. Ou\Tage po»thuine de 
G. De risle, &c. Paris, 1780. Size, 19 inches by 25; scale, 40’ to 1 inch. 

. SUDAX. 

Aper^u des Decouvertes du Dr. Oudney, da M. Denham, et du Lt. Clapperton en 
1823. Size, 11 inches by 9; scale, 220’ to I inch. In a case with Maps of 
Egypt. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

Aebowsjiith, A. — South Africa. By A. Arrowsmith. 1S15. Size, 25 ii.ches by 
39 ; scale, 26' to 1 inch. 

Abbousset. — Carte du Voyage de MM. les Missionaires T. Arbousset et F. Daumas 
au Nord des Bassoutos. 1836. Size, 10 inches by 11 ; scale, 38' to 1 inch. 

DaOmas. — C arte du Fays compris entre les deux Stations Missionaires Pran^aises 
de Mekuatling et de Molito etablies chez les Be'chuanas (Afrique MeridioU' 
ale); dressee par M. F. Daumas. 1840. Size, 11 inches by 16; scale 20 ' 
to 1 inch. 

Gaeton. — Map of Damara and the adjacent Countries, as explored and surveyed 
by Francis Gallon, Esq. London, 1853. Size, 7 inches by 16 ; scale, 60' to 
1 inch. With a rough sketch of Africa, &c. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Am. Ethnol. Soc. — Tracings from the Transactions of the American Ethnological 
Society. Vol. 2 : — Map of the Sites of the Indian Tribes of North America, 
when first known to the Europeans about 1600 a.d. along the Atlantic, and 
about 1800 A.D. on the Pacific. Size, 16 inches by 17. Ethnographical 
Map of Oregon, from Hale’s Ethnology of the American Exploring Expe- 
dition. Size, 9 inches by 11. Map of the Valleys of the Rio Grande and 
Rio Gila, compiled from the Surveys of Col. Emory and Lieut. Abert, &c., 
by E. G. Squier. Size, 9 inches by 11. 

Arbowsmith, a. — Map exhibiting all the new discoveries in the interior parts of 
North America, inscribed to the Hon. Gov. and Comp, ol Adventurers of 
England trading into Hudson’s Bay. By A. Arrowsmith. London, 1795- 
1802. On six sheets, in two parts. Size, 49 inches by 59 ; scale, 60' to 

• 1 inch. 

Mannebt. — America nach der zweyten Ausgabe, &c. Von C. Mannert. Nurem- 
berg, 1796. Size, 21 inches by 21. 

ScHBAEMBL. — General Karte von Nord America samt den West Indischen Inseln. 
Verfasstvon Herrn Pownall, nen herausgegeben von HermF. A. Schraembl. 
1788, On four sheets. Size of each, 21 inches by 24 ; scale, 73' to 1 inch. 

Stbeit. — Charte von America. Von F. W. Streit. Weimar, 1810. Size, 24 
inches by 20. 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

Bigsbt. — Map to accompany Dr. Bigsby’s Paper on the Geography and Geology 
of Lake Huron. (Geol. Trans.) Size, 16 inches by 18. 

Bodchette. — * * ♦ Lower and Upper Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, and Prince Edward’s Island, with a large section of the 
United States. By Joseph Bouchette, Jun., Deputy-Surveyor-General of 
the Province of Lower Canada. Size, 39 inches by 75; scale, 12' to 
1 inch. 

Featherstonhacgh. — Map of that portion of H. M. Colonies trf New Brunswick 
and Lower Canada, the Title to which is disputed by the Government of 
the United States, etc. By F. D. Featherstonhaugh. 1839. Size, 14 inches 
by 18. 
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Holland. — A New Map of the Province of Lower Canada, etc., compiled from 
Plans deposited in the Patent Office, Quebec. By Samuel Holland, Esq., 
Surveyor-General. Londoa, 1835. Size, 24 inches by 36 ; scale, 10^' to 
1 inch. Another copy, 1839. 

Ridoct. — Map of the Province of Upper Canada and the adjacent Territories in 
North America. Compiled by James G. Cliewett, Assistant-Draftsman 
under the direction of Thomas Ridout, Esq., Surveyor-General, London, 
1830? In three parts. Size of each, 40 inches by 24; scale, 7' to 
1 inch. 

Wyld. — Map of the Province of Upper Canada, etc. James Wyld. London, 
1838. Size, 24 inches by 36 ; scale, 19' to 1 inch. 

Diocese of Rupert’s Land (Hudson’s Bay Comp. Territory). Size, 10 inches by 
15 ; scale, 142' to 1 inch. 


UNITED STATES. 

Bbce. — C arte Generate des Etats-unis Mexicaines et des Provinces Unies de 
I’Amerique Centrale. Re'digee par Brae, Ge'ographe. Paris, 1825. Size, 
21 inches by 15; scale, 130' to 1 inch. 

Nouvelle Carte des Etats Unis, des Haut et Bas Canada, de la Nouv. 

Ecosse, du N. Brunswick, de Terre Neuve, &c. Par A. H. Brue, revue et 
augmentee par Ch. Picquet. Paris, 1839. Size, 26 inches by 38 ; scale, 
57' to 1 inch. 

Mitchell’s Reference and Distance-Map of the United States. By J. H. Young. 
Philadelphia, 1839. On 9 sheets. Size of each, 18 inches by 26; scale, 
22' to 1 inch. 

Mdbpht. — U nited States. Engraved by W. Murphy. Edinburgh. Size, 21 
inches by 18 ; scale, 36' to 1 inch. 

CaroUm — 

S . — Carte particuliere de la Caroline. Par le Sieur S * » ♦. Amsterdam, 

Size, 20 inches by 24 ; scale, 2+' to 1 inch. 

S . — Carte Gcnerale de la Caroline. Par le Sieur S ♦ * *. Amsterdam. Size, 

23 inches by 19 ; scale, 21' to I inch. 

Champlain L . — 

Bbassieb. — A Survey of Lake Champlain, including Lake George, Crown Point,* 
and St. John, surveyed by order of H. Ex. Major-General Sir Jeffery 
Amherst, etc., by William Brassier. 1762. London, 1776. Size, 27 
inches by 20 ; scale, oj to 1 inch. 

Mississippi H , — 

Map of the Country drained by the Mississippi: also, Profile or Vertical Sec- 
tion of the Country on the parallel of 38'= N. lat. London, 1823. Size, 16 
inches by 21 ; scale, 66' to 1 inch. 

Pennsijhania — 

Howell. — Map of the Stale of Pennsylvania. By Reading Howell. 1792. 
London. On 4 sheets. Size of each, 19 inches by 32; scale 43' to 1 inch. 

Vertical Section on the parallel of Latitude 41° N., intended as a continuation 
of Maclure’s Third Section from the Sea-shore to the Alleghanies ; also 
Vertical Section on the 35° N., intended as a continuation of Maclure’s Fifth 
Section. London, 1823. Size, 8 inches by 12. 


MEXICO. 

Abrow.suith, a.— a New Map of Mexico and adjacent Provinces By- A 
' Arrowsmith. 1810. Size, 52 inches by 64 ; scale, 33' to 1 inch. 
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Carv. — Mexico. By John Cary, London. Size, 12 inches by 10; scale, 170' to 
1 inch. 

Map of the Mining District of Mexico. Size, 17 inches by 24; scale, 37' to 
1 inch. 


. CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Bay et Chateau de Porto Bello. Size, 9 inches by 13. 

WEST INDIES. 

Arrowsmith, a. — C hart of the West Indies and Spanish Dominions in North 
America. By A. Arrowsmith, 1803. On 4 sheets. Size, 50 inches by 57 ; 
scale, 39' to 1 inch. 

CUBA. 

Spanish Government. — -Carto Geog. Topografica de la Isla de Cuba, dedicanla a 
la Reyna nuestra Senora Dona Isabel II., el Tenieiite General Conde de 
Cuba, y la comision de cefes y officiales militares y de agrimensores pfiblieos, 
que la levantd y formd de su orden en los anos de 1824 li 1831. D. Es- 
truch lo grabd en Barcelona, 1835. On 6 sheets. Size of each, 50 inches 
by 27 ; scale, 4^' to 1 inch. 

Havana — 

Baye et Ville de Havana ou S. Christoval. Size, 9 inches by 13. 

MARTINIQUE. 

C , J. — La Martinique, dresse'e par J. C., Inge'uieur. Size, 20 inches by 26 ; 

scale, 2' to 1 inch. 

Monnieb. — Carte Ge'ne'rale de la Martinique. Dresse'e pour la partie Topogjra- 
phique d’apres la Carte levee en 1763-C6 par les Inge'nieurs des Camps et 
Arme'es, et pour la partie Hydrographique, d’apres les travaux executes 
en 1824 et 1825. Par M. Monnier, etc., au Dep6t Ge'neral de la Guerre, 
en 1831. Size, 37 inches by 25 ; scale, 1' to 1 inch. (2 copies.) 

Ste. Croix. — Carte dressee pour la Statisque de la Martinique. Par le Marquis 
de Ste. Croix. 1822. Size, 19 inches by 24 ; scale, 2^ to 1 inch. 

Martinico, one of the Caribbee Islands in the West Indies, subject to the 

' French. Size, 11 inches by 14. 

ST. DOMINOO, OR HATTl. 

Levritz, etc. — Carte Politique de St. Domingue. Par MM. Leyritz, Levassor, 
and Bourjolly, Colons-Proprietaires. An XL (1803.) 

Isle of St. Domingo, or Hispaniola. London, 1796. Size, 19 inches by 30; 
scale, 12j' to 1 inch. 

Geographisch-statistische und historische Charte von Hayti. Weimar, 1824. 
Size, 19 inches by 20 ; scale, 21' to 1 inch. 

ST. eustatius. 

Faden. — -The Island of St. Eustatius, corruptly St. Eustatia. Engraved from the 
original in possession of Le Marquis de Bouille', by W. Faden. Size, 19 
inches by 22. 


SGTITH AMERICA. 

Kochette, De la. — Columbia Prima, or South America, in wMch it has been 
attempted to delineate the extent of our knowledge of that Continent. 
Extracted chiefly from the original manuscript Maps of H. Ex. the late 
Chevalier Pinto; likewise from those of J. J. da Rocha; J. da Cost* 


* 
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Ferreira, El Padre F. M. Sobreviela, &c. Digested and constmeted by 
the late eminent and learned Geographer Louis Stanislaus D’Arcy de la 
Eochette. London, 1807. On 8 sheets. Size of each, 25 inches by 34 ; 
scale, 43' to 1 inch, 

Spix and Martids. — General-Charte von Siid-America. Carte Gene'rale de 
I’Ainerique Me'ridiouale en deux grandes feuilles, d’apres les Observations 
et les Cartes speciales, rapportees du Voyage dans I’interieur dil Bre'sil 
pendant les annees 1S17-1820. Par les Docteurs de Spix et de Martins. 
Munich, 1825. In 2 parts. Size of each, 32 inches by 43 ; scale, 70' to 
1 inch. 

Pejjtland. — La Laguna Titicaca and the Valleys of Yucay, Collao, and Desa- 
guadero, in Peru and Bolivia. From Geodesic and Astronomic Observa- 
tions made in the years 1827-28-37-38, by J. Pentland, Esq., H. M. Consul 
General to the Eepublic of Bolivia. London, 1848. Size, 27 inches by 43 ; 
scale 16’ to 1 inch. 

BRAZIL. 


Carv. — Brazil. By John Cary. London, 1810 (?). Size, 12 inches by 10; 

scale, 250' to 1 inch. 

Eschwege, etc. — Karte von Ost-Brasilien. Carte Ge'ographique de la Partie 
Orientale de I’Empire duBresil, eu quatre feuilles contenant les Provinces 
Maritimes de Pernambuco jusqu'a Kio de Janiero, celle de Minas Geraes, 
et une partie des Provinces limitrophes, etc. Par G. de Eschwege et 
Ch. F, P. de Martius, dressee par J. Schwarzmann. Munich, 1834. On 4 
sheets. Size of each, 20 inches by 19 ; scale, 27' to 1 inch, 

licrmciu S . — 

Scalzi, N. de. — Plano del Rio Benneio desde su confluencia con el Negro en la 
Provinoia de Salta hasta su desa^e en el Paraguay, &c. Levantado par 
Ur. Nicolas de Scalzi, Piloto Director del Viage, etc. Buenos-Aires, 
1831. Size, 28 inches by 22 ; scale, 14' to 1 inch. 

Cuird — 

Schwarzmann. — Carte Ge'ographique de Ciarii, Province de I’Empire du Brdsil, 
rddigce d’apros une Carte manuscrite levee en 1817 par ordre du Gouver- 
neur, M. J de Sampaio, par .\nton Jose de Silva Paulet, et d'apres les 
Observations et les Cartes maritimes du Baron Koussin. Par M. J. 
Schwarzinauu et M. le Chev. de Martius. 1831. Size, 11 inches by 11 • 
scale, 36' to 1 inch. ’ 


J/uJi’o’U It. • 

Das obere Stromgebeit des Rio Madeira, ncbst den angriinzenden Landern. Size 
10 inches by 11 ; scale, 70' to 1 inch. (Ais Carton zur General-Karte’ 
von Slid America, Miiuchen, 1825, zu gebrauchen.) 

J’ianhfj — 

SCHWARZ.VIANS. — Carte Ge'ographique de Piauhy, Province de I’Empire du Bre'sil 
i cdigee d’apris les Cartes mauuscrites de Jose Pedro Cezar de Menezes et 
M. J. da Silva Pereira. Par M. J. Schwarzmann et M. le Chev de 
Martius. Munich, 1828. Size, 18 inches by 15 ; scale 36' to 1 inch. 

}lii> lie Janeiro — 


Mahlmann.— Karte der Provinz Rio de Janeiro. Vornehmlich nach den Karten 
von Freycinet, v. Spix u. v. Martius, der 1830 in Mannheim erschieuenen 
n. der Karte v. P, Taulois (Rio de Jan., 1839, 4 Bl.) so wie nach den 
Reisebeschreibungen von v. Eschwege, Prz. Maximilian v. Neuwied v 

Diccionario Geographico 

V. Milliet Lt. Adolphe (Pans, 1854), bearbeitet von H. Mahlmann Berlin 
1848. 8 inches by 13; scale, 18j* to I inch, or 1 : 1,.33,3 333 * 


COLUMBIA, 


Brue.— C arte de Colombie, etc. Par A. 11. Brue. 
r by 21 ; scale, 93' to 1 inch. 


Paris, 1823. Size, 15 inches 
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ATLANTIC ISLANDS. 

CANARY ISLANDS. 

Lanzarotte I . — 

Buch, L. de.— Lanzarotte von Leopold von Bnch. Gestochen von Carl Mare in 
IJerlin. 1820. Size, 12 inches by 14 ; scale, 3' to 1 inch. 

Palma I . — 

Buch, L. de. — Carte Physique de I’Isle de Palma. Par Leopold de Buch. 
1814. Grave par P. Tardieu. Paris, 1824. Size, 18 inches by 13 ; scale, 
3' to 1 inch. (2 copies.) 

Terterige /. — 

Buch, L. de. — Carte Physique de ITle de Teneriffe, levee sur les lieux par 

• Leopold de Buch en 1814. Paris, 1831. Size, 25 inches by 31 ; scale 2' 
to 1 inch. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

Edgar. — Chart of West Falkland Island, from an actual Survey by Lieut. Thomas 
Edgar, K.N. London, 1831. Size, 25 inches by 31. 

MADF.IRA. 

Johnston. — Geo-Hydrographic Survey of the Isle of Madeira, with the Dezertas 
and Porto Santo Islands, geometrically taken in the year 1788. By 
William Johnston, Es(i. Size, 24 inches by 31 : scale, 2^ to 1 inch. 

ST. HELENA. 

Read. — The Island and Forts of St. Helena By Lieut. K. P. Read 

Loudon, 1817. Size, 18 inches by 24. 


HYDROGRAPHY. 

PILOTS, OR VOLUMES OF CHARTS. 

THE WORLD. 

Miscellaneous Charts in 1 vol. : — • 

1. Plan Hydrographique de la Baie de Cadiz, levc en 1807. Depot de la 

Marine, 1811. No. 34 (bis). 

2. Chart of Arabian Gulf or Red Sea. By L. S. de la Rochette, from the 

Journals, &c., of Colonel James Capper. 4 sheets. London, 1781. 

3. A New Chart of the Red Sea or Arabian Gulf. By Sir Home Popham. 

2 sheets. London, 1804. 

4. Plan of the River Tigris (or Canton River, China). By Captain Huddart. 

No imprint, unfinished. 

5. Carte Particuliere de la C6te de Norwege. (From the Swedish territory 

on the South Coast to the Northward of Trondhiem.) On 6 sheets. 
Depot de la Marine, 1812. 

6. Carte des pays qu’occupe maintenant la Mer Mediterranee depuis 

I’epoque oh I’Occ'an separant I’Afrique de I’Espagne forma le Detroit 
de Gibraltar. Par M. de Laborde. 

7. Carte pour servir au Voyage de M. de Surville. Par M. de Laborde. 

With other Charts by the same. 8 sheets. 1791. 

Serres. — The Little Sea Torch ; or True Guide for Coasting Pilots, along the 
Coasts of England, Ireland, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Sicily, &c. 
Translated from the French of Le Sieur Bongard. By J. T. Serres. Folio. 
London, 1801. 
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ENGLAKD. 

Telford. — C harts aud Plans to Telford’s Keport and Survey relative to the Com- 
munication between England and Ireland by the North-west of Scotland. 
IG large plates in paper cover. London, 1809. 

• 

FRANCE. 

Belun — Hydrographie Franqaise. Kecueil des Cartes Marines generales et par- 
ticulieies, dressees an Depot des Cartes, Plans, et Journaux, par ordre des 
Ministres de la Marine, depuis 1737 jusques en 1772. Par feu M. Beilin, 
&c. 2 vols. folio. Paris. 

Pene, &c. — A volume containing : — 

I. Le Neptune Franqois, on Atlas Nouveau des Cartes Marines. Reverf 

par les Sieurs Peue, Casiui, &c. 33 charts, &c. Paris, 1693. 

II. Cartes Marines h 1’ usage des Armees du Roy de la Grande Bretagne. 

Par le Sr. Remain de Hooge. 9 charts. Amsterdam, 1693. 

III. Suite du Neptune Fran^ais, on Atlas Nouveau des Cartes Marines, 
Levees par ordre expres des Roys de Portugal. Amsterdam, 1700. 

SPAIN. 

Tofino. — Carta esferica de la Costa de Espana en el Meditei raneo y de sn Corres- 
pondiente de Africa. Por D. Vicente Tofino. 15 sheets. 1 vol. folio. 
San Fernando, 1786. 

Atlas Maritimo de Espana. 32 sheets. Madrid, 1789. 

MED ITE Rll ANE AN .— KAP. AM ANI A. 

Beaufort. — Survey of the Coast of Karamania. By Francis Beaufort, F.R.S., 
Captain of H.M.S. Frederiksstein in 1811, 1812. On 11 sheets. London, 
1820. 

ATI, ANTIC. 


Des Babres. — The Atlantic Neptune, published for the use of the Royal Navy 
of Great Britain. By J. F. W. Des Harres, Esq. 4 vols, in 2 ; very large 
folio. London, 1780. Containing the Coasts of the British Provinces, 
New England, &c. 

WEST INDIES. 

Jeffebts. — The West India Islands, Spanish Main, and Northern Parts of South 
America, including the Gulf of Mexico. 22 Maps. By Thomas JefFerys. 
London, 1810. 

Chastenet-Pdysegob — St. Domingo. — Le Pilote de ITsle de Saint-Domiugue et 
des Debouqnemens de cette Isle, coniprenant une Carte de ITsle de .Saint- 
Domingue et une Carte des Debou(iuemens. Publie par ordre du Roy. 
6 sheets, and letterpress. Paris, 1787. Also another copy ; but although 
the date is unaltered, the number of the charts in the Hydrographic Series 
of the Depdt de la Marine has been added in their comers, and a seventh 
sheet, containing “ La Gonave,” is also inserted. This copy is bound up 
with — 

Depot de la Marine.— Neptune Americo-Septentriona), dresse au Ddpdt de la 
Marine, 1780. 


INDIAN OCEAN. 

MannevilleT TE, The East India Pilot, or Oriental Navigator * improved and 
chiefly composed from the last edition of the Neptune Oriental. By M. 
d’Apres de Mannevillette. 108 sheets in 2 vols. folio. Printed for ^yer 
and Bennett, London, 1781. ^ 


t 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Flinders. — Atlas to Flinders’s Voyage. The Charts on 16 sheets ; the Views on 
‘i sheets ; the Botanical Plates on 10 sheets. Elephant folio. London, 
1814. 

PACIFIC. 

KBtrsENSTERN. — Atlas de I’Oceau Pacifique. Dresse par M. de Krusenstern. 34 
sheets, in 1 toI. folio. St. Petersburg, 1827. 


S 1 X (j L E CHAR T S. 

ADMIRALTY CHARTS. 

English and Irish Channel, No. 1598, 1599. 

England.— South Coast, No. 34. 

Scotland. — East Coast, No. 1118. 

Channel Islands, No. 61, 62, two copies of each. 

Baltic. — Chart of Gottska Sound and Faro Islands. By Gustav Klint, 1800. 
With corrections by Captain Dashwood, r.n., in 1810. 

Makiloto Bay (Bare Sound) in 1809. 

Holland, Coasts of, &c.. No. 119. 

Meditebran-ean Sea, No. 141. 

Corsica, No. 1 131. 

Sicily, No. 165, 168, 172. 

Linoca, Lampedusa, and View. 

Malta, No. 194. 

Archipelago, No. 216. 

Islands, No. 1817, 1837, 1815, 1820, 1788. • 

Black Sea, No. 1830. S' 

Africa, North Coast, No. 243. 

North Polar Chart, a.d. 1847. 

Atlantic.— Cape Verde Islands, No. 366, 367, 399, 377, 378, 379, 380,382, 383, 
38.5. 

Ascension Island, a.d. 1819. 

— • 1838, No. 1691. 

St. Helena Island, No. 1771. 

West Indies. — Ste. Croix Island, No. 485. 

Trinidad, No. 506. 

Africa, West Coast, No. 1860, 1861, 1862, 1363. 

St. Thomas Island. 

Princes Island. 

Indian Ocean, a.d. 1817, No. 748. 

Isle of France or Mauritius, A.D. 1826. 

Red Sea, No. 745, 746. 

Plan of Muscat Cove and Mutrah Harbour in 1785. 

Coasts of Arabia, No. 75.3, 756, 757, 758. 

— Islands of Karak and Korgo in 1787. 

India, West Coast, No. 769. 

Asiatic Archipelago. — Straits of Singapore, &c.. No. 1 .j36. 

Timor, No. 903. 

Labouan Island, No. 1844. , 


China, Index to Charts, No. 1262. 
No. 1466, 1428, 1429. 
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AcsTRiXiA, No. 1042. 

N.E. Coast. Sheet 3. 

Van Diemen’s Land, No. 1079. 

Pacific. — Pitcairn Island in 1825, No. 1113. 


FRENCH CHARTS OF THE DEPOT DE LA MARINE! 


THE tFORLD. 

Carte Hydrographique des Parties connues de la Terre. 
No. 818. 


ICELAND. 

Carte Reduite de I’Islande etdes lies Fero, 1836, No. 837. 


C. L. Gressier, 1835. 


NORTH SEA. 

Plan de I’Embouchure de I’Elbe. Leve' par Beautemps-Beaupre, 1812. 

de la Jahde et de I’Embouchurc du Weser. Leve par Beantemps-Beaupre, 

1812. 

Carte Reduite des Cotes des Pays Bas, depuis Ostende jusqu’h Hellevoetsluys. 
Par Beautemps-Beaupre, 1817. 


BALTIC. 

Carte Rdduite du Sund, &c., 1786-1809. 

Reduite de la Partie Me'ridionale du Cattegat, 1786-1809. 

FRANCE. 

C6te Nord de France, lere Partie. No. 59 (An. xi. — 1794). 

Partie Septeutrionale du Chenal du Four, et Environs de I’lle d’Ouessant. 1816- 
1822. 

Entre'e de la Rade de Brest et Partie Meridionale du Chenal du Four. 1816-1822. 

Le Goulet de Brest. 1816-1822. 

La Chaussee des Pierres Noires. 1816-1822. 

La Chausse'e de Sein et du Passage du Raz de Sein, 1817-1829, No. 75 (2). Baie 
d’Audierne. 1818-1821. No. 75 (4). 

Les Roches de Penmarch. 1818-1821. No. 75 (6). 

Carte depuis I’lle d’Oleron jusqu’au Bassin d’Arcachon. 1810-1818. No. 85. 

L’Embouchure de la Gironde. 1812-1815. (Three copies.) 

Riviere de Bordeaux. 2eme Partie. 1812, 1813. 

Plan du Bassin d’Arcachon. 1813-1817. 

Carte depuis le Bassin d’Arcachon jusqu’a Fontarabie et d’Espagne jusqu’au Cap 
Machichaco. 1818. No. 86. 

Partie comprise entre le Cap St. Sebastien (Espagne) et le Cap Couronne. lere 
feuille. 1844-50. No. 1244. (Two copies.) 

Partie comprise entre le Cap Couronne et le Phare de Ville Franche. 2eme feuiUe. 
1844-50. No. 1245. (Two copies.) 

Provence (Dept, des Benches de Rhone) ; Partie comprise entre le Bee de TAigle et 
le Cap Couronne. 1841-1848. No. 1183. 

Carte Generale de rile de Corse. 1831. No. 252. 

IT.ALY. 

Port du Monaco et de ses Environs (Principaute de Monaco). 1845-1848 
No. 1170. 
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Golfe de la Spezia, Cotes d’ltalie (Duches de Genes). 1846-1849. No. 121.5. 
L’lle de Gorgone (Archipel Toscan). 1851, 1852. No. 1312, 

Bale de Naples. 1817-1850. No. 1235. 

GEECIAX ARCHIPELAGO. 

Partie ^eptentrionale de 1’ Archipel. 1818-1827. No. 281. Partie Meridionale. 
No. 282. On 2 sheets. 

MEDITERRANEAN. 

Carte Eeduite de la Partie Orientale de la Mediterrane'e. 1817-1829. No. 286. 

PACIFIC. 

XIarte Gcnerale de I’Ocean Pacifiqne. Par MM. D’Uifllle et Lottin. 1833-4. 
No. 73S. (Two copies.) 

C'lruUne Islands — 

Plan de ITle Bonnehey (Archipel des Carolines). 1840-1844. No. 1016. 

Gnllap'igos — 

Carte d’une Partie de I’Archipel des Gallapagos. 1838-1842. No. 961. 

Q. Charlotte Islands — 

Plan des lies Vanikoro on de La Perouse. 1828. 

Society Islands — 

Plan de la Cote occidentale de Tahiti de Papeete a Punavia. 1847-1851. No. 1261. 
Plan de la Bade de Papeiti a Tahiti on Otaili (Archipel de la Socie'te). 1844. 
No. 1026. 

ASI.ATIC ARCHIPELAGO. 

Carte de la Partie du Grand Archipel d’Asie comprise entre Java, la Nouvelle- 
Guinee, et la Nouvelle-Hollande. Par M. Daussy. 1 840. No. 926. • 

Carte des lies Sumatra, Java, et Borneo, et des Mers environnantes. Par M. 
Danssy. 1839. No. 889. 

Carte des lies Philippines, Celelies, et Moluques. Par M. Daussy. 1840. No. 927. 

CHINA SEA. 

Carte de la Mer de Chine. Par M. Daussy. 1838. No. 865. 

Natanas — 

L’ Archipel des Natunas (Mer de Chine). 1831. 

INDIAN OCEAN. 

Carte de rile Mayotte. 1842-1845. No. 1046. 

MISCELLANEOUS CHARTS. 

THE WORLD. 

AUgemeiner See-Atlas, No. 20, 21, 22. Englischer Canal, No. 1, 2, 3. Berlin, 
1832. 

ENGLISH CHANNEL. 

Nonvelle Carte rednite de la Manche de Bretagne, en trois feuilles, etc. Par le 
Sr. Degaulle. Havre, 1788. 

NORTH SEA. 

North Sea, or German Ocean, from the parallel of 50° 25' to 64° 12' N. lat., 
extending on the east from Boulogne to Drontheim, &c. By J. F. Dessiou. 
On 4 sheets. London, 1812. 
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Chart of the Thames Mouth, from London Bridge to Orfordness, on the Essex 
and Suffolk Coast, and from the Nore to the North Foreland, the Downs, 
and South Foreland, on the Kentish Coast. By George Bum and others. 
Loudon, 1S09-1818. 

Part of the Coast of Yorkshire, with Plan of Whitby. By J. Plckemell. 1791. 

Survey of the River Tees, carefully taken in February, 1805. North Shields, 
1805. 

Chart, showing the relative situation of the Bell-Rock Lighthouse and the Depths 
of the North Sea by soundings and sections. 1820. Being Plate 3 to 
Stevenson’s Account of Bell-Rock Lighthouse. 

BALTIC. 

Chart of the Gulf of Finland, from the late surveys of Klint, Spafarieff, &c. By 
R. H. Laurie. On 2 sheets. London, 1847. 

MEDITERR.ASE.AN. 

Chart of the Sea Coast of Naples, Sicily, Greece, and the Archipelago, &c., 
according to Berthelot. By H. Moll. 


.VTI.ANTIC. 

Chart of the Atlantic Ocean. By A. Arrowsmith. On 4 sheets. London, 1805. 

2 copies. 

Chart of the South Atlantic Ocean. By A. Arrowsmith, On 4 sheets. London 
18U5-1822. 

AMERICA EAST COAST. 

Davis Strait. By A, .krrowsmith. London, 1818. (No title.) 

Grdnland med omgivelser i folge Graah, Scoresby, &c. Copenhagen, 1832. 

Chart of Labrador and Greenland, including the North-West Passages of Hudson 
Frobisher, and Davis. By A. Arrowsmith. Loudon, 1809. ’ 

Chart of Part of North America, from Cape Hatteras to Cape Canso; containing 
soundings and set of the Gulf-stream, its extent, &c. By A. Arrowsmitln 
On 2 sheets. London, 1800. (3 copies.) 

United States Coast Survey ; — No. 5, Edgartown Harbour ; No. 6, Holmes Hole 
and Tarpaulin Cove ; No. 7, New Bedford Harbour; No, 9, Fisher’s Island 
Sound; No. 10, New London Harbour; No. 12, New Haven Harbour- 
No. 13, Blackrock and Bridgeport Harbours; No. 16, Oyster and Lyosset 
Bay ; Nos. 20 to 25, New York Bay, Harbour, and Environs, on 6 sheets- 
No. 26, General Chart of New York Bay, reduced ; No. 28, Little Egg 
Harbour ; Nos. 29 to 31, Delaware Bay and River, on 3 sheets. 

Chart of the Coast of North America, from Boston to Delaware River ; from 
New York to Cape Lookout; from Cape Lookout to Cape Canaveral. 

3 sheets. By A. Arrowsmith. London, 1810 . 

EACII tc. 

Chart of the Pacific Ocean. By A. Arrowsmith. On 9 sheets. London 1832 
I 2 copies. ) ’ 

Chart of the Fejee Islands. By Arrowsmith. London, 1832. 

Chart of the Low and Society Islands. By A. Arrowsmith. Laindon 1832 12 

copies.) ’ ■ '■ 

Chart of the Marquesas. By A. Arrowsmith. Plan of River Oregan on the same 
sheet. Loiidon, 1831. 

CliArt lYtlm Islands and Passages eastward of New Guinea. By S. Arrowsmith. 
Chart of tiie Sandwich Islands. By ,A. Arrowsmith. London, 1832. 
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CHINA. 

China, East Coast. By James Horsburgh. 1835. 

Macao Roads. By Ross and Maughan. ISIO. 

INDIAN OCEAN. 

Mergui Archipelago. By Daniel Ross. 1828-39. Sheets 2, 3. 

RED SEA. 

New Chart of the Red Sea. By J. W. Norte. London, 1811-1817. Size, 31 
inches by 25 ; scale, 42' to 1 inch. 


BOOKS. 

WORLD. 

Bebghaus, Da. H. — \llgemeine Lander- und Volkerkunde. Ein Lehr- nnd Haus- 
huch fur alle Staude. Vols. i. tovi. Illustrations. 8vo. Stuttgart, 1837-44. 

Brookes, R., m.d.— General Gazetteer; or, Compendious Geographieal Dictionary. 
9th edition. Map. 8ro. 1795. 

Diotionnaire Ge'ographique Universel, &c. Par une Society de Geographes. 
Vols. i. to X. inclusive. 8vo. Paris, 1823, 1833. 

Dcfau and Gaudet. — Dictionnaire Universel abre'ge de G^graphie Ancienae 
Comparee. Vol. i. A-F. Incomplete. Map. 8vo. Paris, 1820. 

Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary, &c. 6 vols. 8vo. Edinhutgh, 

1822. 

Encyclope'die Methodique. Gdographie. 3 vols. 4to. Paris, 1788. 

Maechds, C. a. F. von. — Handbuch der Militar-Geographie Oder Erd- und 
Staaten- Kunde vou Europa. 2 vols. 8vo. Heidelberg and Leipzig, 
1833. 

Pebbot, a. M. and A. Aragon. — Dictionnaire Unirerscl de Geographic Moderne. 

, 2 vols. 4to. Paris, 1837. 

WiNKROPP, P, A. — Neuestes Staats- Zeitungs- Reise- Post- und Haudlungs-Lex- 
ikon, oder geographisch-historisch-statistisches Handbuch vou alien 
ftinf Theilen derEide. Vol. I.: A — D. incomplete. 4to. Leipzig, 1804. 

voyages and tr.wels. 

Bennett, F. D. — Narrative of a Whaling Voyage round the Globe, from the 
year 1833 to 1830, &c. 2 vols. Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 1840. 

CoLNETT, Capt. J., r.n. — Voyage to the South Atlantic, and round Cape Horn 
into the Pacific Ocean, &e. Maps. 4to. 1798. 

Cook’s Voyages. Illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings on wood. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1846. 

Depons, F. — Travels in South America, during the years 1801-04 ; with a view of 
the Manners and Customs of the Spaniards and the Native Indians. 2 vols. 
in one. Map. 8vo. 1807. 

Forster, G., f.r.s. — Voyage round the World in H.M. sloop ‘ Resolution,’ Com- 
manded by Capt. J. Cook, during the years 1 772-75, &c. Map. 2 vols. 4to. 
1777. 

Forster. J. R. — History of the Voyages and Discoveries made in the North. 
Translated from the German. Maps. 4to. 1786. ' 

VOL. XXVI. 
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Pallas, Prof. — Voyages du, dans plosieurs provinces de TEmpire de Russie et 
dans TAsie Septeiitrionale. Translated into French. By C. G. de la Pey- 
ronie. 8 Yols. 8vo. Paris, 1794. With Vol. of Plates, 4to. Paris, 1804. 
Pinkerton, J. — General Collection of the best and most interesting Voyages and 
Travels in all parts of the World. Illustrated with Plates. In 17 vols. 
Vol. xvii. 4to. 1814. 

Russegger, j. — R eisen in Europa, Asien und Afrika. Vol. i. 8vo. Stuttgart, 
1841. 

Thunberg, C. P., m.d. — T ravels in Europe, Africa, and Asia, performed between 
the years 1770*1779. Vols. iii. and iv. 8vo. 1796. 

EUROPE. 

Aspin, T. — Geo-Chronologie von Europa, &c. 8vo. Kempten, 1829, 

Bf.nickes, F. W. — Die Elemeiite der Militiir-Geographie von Europa, &c. 8vo. 
Weimar, 1821. 

Brown, E., m.d. — B rief Account of some Travels in divers parts of Europe, &c. 
2ud edit. Illustrations. Small folio. 1685. 

Braumci-ler, j. G.— Der wichtigste Kanal in Europa, durch eine Vereinigung 
des Schwarzen Meeres mit der Ost- und Nordsee, &c. 8vo. pamph. Berlin, 

1815. 

Brogciere, L. — Orographie de I’Europe. (Eecueil de Voyages et de Me'moires.) 
4to. Paris, 1880. 

Cadble, W. a.— J ourney in Carniola, Italy, and France, in the years 1817-18. 
Illustrations. 8\o. Edinburgh, 1820. 

Denison, J. F., b.n.— Le Petit Neptune Fran9ais ; or, French Coasting-Pilot, for 
the Coast of Flandere (Belgium), Channel, Bay of Biscay, and Mediter- 
, raucau, &c. 3rd edit., revised and corrected. 4to. 1805. 

Dictionnaire Gc'ograpliique et Topographique de la Belgique et de la Rive Gauche 
du Rhin. 2 vols. Svo. Paris, 1804. 

Geographical, Historical, and Political Description of the Empire of Germany, 
Holland, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Prussia, Italy, &c., with a Gazet- 
teer of Reference. Compiled and translated from the German. Illustra- 
tions. 4to. ISoO. 

Hahnzog, a. G. — Lehrbuch der Militiir-Geographie von Europa. Svo. Maede- 
burg, 1820. ® • 

Ha.ssel, Dr. G.— Allgemeines Europiiisches Staats- und Address- Handbuch fur 

1816. Svo. Weimar, 1816. 

Stolbebg, F. L. G.— Reise in Deutschland, der Schweiz, Italien und Sicilien. 
Vols. ii., iii., and iv. Svo. Konigsberg and Leipzig, 1794. 

BELGIUM. 

Del Vaux, H. —Dictionnaire Ge'ographique et Statistique de la Province de Lieee 
8vo. Liege, 1835. ® ’ 

Galignam’s Traveller’s Guide through Holland and Belgium. 6th edit. 12mo 
Paris, 1824. 

Heuschling, X. Essai sur la Statistique Generale de la Belffiuue 2nd edit 
8vo. Brussels, 1841. 

Le Guide de« Cnrieux qui visitent les Eaux de Spa. 8to. Verviers, 1814. 

, GERMANY. 

Repertorium aller Oerter und anderer Gegenstande in der topographisch-mili- 
tarischen Charts von Teutschland. in 204 Blattern 2 vols Svo Weimar 
1812-13. 
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AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 

Embel, F. X. — Schilderung der Gebirgs-Gegenden nm den Schneeberg in Oest- 
erreich. 12mo. Vienna, 1803. 

Kueyle, F. T. — Riickerinnerungen an eine Reise in Oesterreicb und Steyermark 
jm Jahre 1810. 12mo. Vienna, 1814. 

Liechtehstern, J. M. F. ton. — Handbuch dei‘ neuesten Geographie des Oest- 
erreiehischen Kaiserstaates. 3 vols. 8to. Vienna, 1817-18. 

Pezze, J. — Description et Plan de la Ville de Vienne, &c. Slaps. 3rd edition. 
24ino. Vienna, 1812. 

Beschreibung der Haupt- und Residenz-Stadt Wien, 18mo. Vienna, 

Weiskebn, F. W. — Topographic von Niederbsterreich, &c. 3 vols. 8to. Vienna, 
1769-70. 


DIVISIONS OF AUSTRI.S. 


AUsTRl.VN IT.4LV. 

B0S.SI, L. — Guide des Etrangers a Milan et dans les Environs de cette Ville. 12mo. 
Milan, 1819. 

Guida di Milano, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. Milan, 1818. 

Da Ponte, G. SI. — Dizionario Odeporico o sia Storico-Politico-Naturale della 
Provincia Bergainasca, 3 vols. 8vo. Bergamo, 1819-20. 

Osservazioni sul Dipartimento del Scrio. 8vo. Bergamo, 

1803. 

Elenco alfabetico dei comuni denominativi delle Frazioni Aggregate appar- 
tenenti al Regno Lombardo- Veneto. 8to. Milan, 1819. • 

Guida e Compendio Storieo della Citta di Verona e cenni intomo alia sua 
Provincia. 18mo. Verona, 1825. 

Lizzoli, L. — Osservazioni sul dipartimento dell’ Agogna dal citt. dirette al 
cittadino F. M. D’Eril. 8vo. Milan, 1802. 

Moschini, G. a. — G uida per la Citlii di Padova all’ amico delle Belle Arti. 
Plan. 8vo. Venice, 1817. 

QtTADRi, A. — Huit Jours a Veuise. Illustrations. 12mo. Venice, 1823. 

Raccolta di Leggi, Regolamenti e Discipline ad uso de’ Magistrati e del Corpo 
degl’ Ingegneri d’ acque e Strade. stampata d’ ordine della direzione generale 
delle acque e Strade del Regno d’ Italia. 2 vols. 8vo. Slilan, 1806. 

Sansovino, M. F. — ^Venetia Citta Nobilissima et Singolare, descritta in XIV. 
libri. Small 4to. Venice, 1663. 


HUSOABY. 


Becker, W. G. E. — Journal einer Bergmannischen Reise dutch Ungarn und 
Siebenbiirgen. Svo. Friborg, 1815. 

Korabinsky, j. M. - Geographisch-Historisches und Produkten Lexifcon von 
Ungam. Svo. Presburg, 1786. 

Nemeth, L. von. — Reisen durch Ungera und einige angranzende Lander. 
Beschrieben vom Reichsgrafen I^minik Teleki von Szek. 8vo. Peslh, 
1825. 

ScHWARTNER, VON M. — Statistik des Konigreichs Ungern. 2 vols. Svo. Ofen, 
1809-11. 


Townson, R. — Travels in Hungary, with a Short Account of Vienna in the year 
1793. Illustrations. 4to. 1797. % 
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Ungam, Almanach von, auf das Jahr 1778. 18mo. Vienna and Presburg. 

WiSDisoH, K. G. VON. — Geographie des Konigreichs Ungarn. 3 vols. Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. Presburg, 1780-90. 


iIOE.\TIA. 

ScHWON, F. J. — Topographie vom Markgrafthum Mahren. 3 vols. 8vo. Vienna, 
1793-94. 

TYROL. 

Sternberg, C. G. von. — Reise durch TjtoI in die Oesterreicbiscben Provinzen 
Italians. 4to. Vienna and Trieste, 1811. 

Wolf, P. — Tyrol, Kurzgefasste Geschichte Statistik und Topographie von. 8vo. 
Munich, 1807. 

BADEX. 

Description du Jardin de Schwetzingen. Illustrations. 12mo. 

ScHREiBEB, -k. — Heidelberg und seine Umgebungen, historisch und topographisch 
heschrieben. 8vo. Heidelberg, 1814. 

BAVARIA. 

Hof- und Staats-Handbuch des Konigreichs Bayern. 1840. 8vo. Munich. 

Mainberger. — Une Semaine a Nuremberg. Description precise de la Ville de 
Nuremberg et de ses Environs. 12mo. Nuremberg, 1838. 


HAXoVEli. 

Spittler, L. T. — Geschichte des Fiirstenthums Hannover seit den Zeiten der 
Reformation bis zu Ende des siebenzehnten Jahrhunderts. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Hanover, 1798. 


NASSAU. 


Cramer, L. W. — ^Vollstandige Besehreibnng des Berg- Hiitten-und Hammerwesens 
in den samtlichen Hochfiirstlich Nassau-Usingischen Landen, &c. Svo. 
Frankfort o. M., 1805. 


PRUSSIA. 

Eberhard, Dr. L. D. — Wegweiser durch die Preussischen Staaten. Ein geo- 
graphisch-statistisches und geschichtliches Handbuch. Erster Band. 8vo. 
Berlin, 1831. 

Libert, l’Abbe. — Voyage Pittoresque sur le Rhin depuis Mayence jnsqu’a Dus- 
seldorf, d’apres r -kUemand. Illustrations. Svo. Frankfort, 1807. 

Mabtinv, F. W. — Handbuch fur Reisende nach dem Schlesischen Riesengebirge 
und der Grafschaft Glaz, &c. 12mo. Breslau and Leipzig. 


SAXONY. 

Dresden und die umliegende Gegend bis Elsterwerda, Bauzen, &c. Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. 12mo. Dresden, 1804. 

Lehninger, .1. A. — Description de la Ville de Dresde, et de ses Environs. 12mo. 
Dresden, 1782. 

' WURTEMBERG. 

Memminoer, F. D. G. — Kleine Besehreibnng. 8vo. Stuttgart and Tubingen. 
» 1826 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Abstract of the Answers and Returns made pursuant to ‘^An Act for taking 
an Account of the Population of Great Britain/’ &c. (Parish Register.) 
7 vols. Folio. 1801-2, 1812. 

Baxter, W. — Glossarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, &c. 8vo. 1733. 

Capper, B. P. — Topographical Dictionary of the United Kingdom; containing 
Geographical, Topographical, and Statistical Accounts of England, Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, and the various Islands dependent on the British Empire. 
(Maps.) 8vo. 1808. 

Frank, Dr. G. — Viaggio a Parigi e per una gran parte dell’ Inghilterra e della 
Scozia. 2 vols. in one. 8vo. Milan, 1813. 

’Priestley, J. — Historical Account of the Navigable Rivers, Canals, and Rail- 
ways. Map. 8vo. 1831. 

Quiggins. — Illustrated Guide, &c., through the Isle of Man. l2mo. Douglas, 
1842. 

Skrine, H. — General Account of all the Rivers of note in Great Britain, &c., con- 
cluding with minute Description of the Thames. 8vo. 1801. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Belcombe, Dr. — The Scarborough Guide. 4th Edit. i2mo. pamph. 1811, 
Beverley Guide, &c. 8vo. 1830. 

Cambrian Traveller’s Guide and Pocket Companion. 8vo. Stourport, 1808. 

Canterbury Guide, 12mo. pamph. Canterbury, 1830. 

Cary, John. — New Itinerary : or an accurate Delineation of the great Roads, both 
direct and cross, throughout England and Wales, &c. 8vo. 1798. ^ 

Clarke, J. — The Delineator : or, a Picturesque, Historical, and Topographical 
Description of the Isle of Wight. 12mo. Newport, 1812. 

Cooke. — Itinerary of all the direct and principal Cross Roads in the North and 
East Ridings of Yorkshire. Maps. 18mo. 

The same for the West Riding. l8mo. 

Davies, W. — General View of the Agriculture and Domestic Economy of South 
• Wales. 2 vols. 8vo. 1815. 

Gordon, L. — Report on the Norfolk F.stuary Scheme. 8vo. pamph. 1849. 

Hassel, C. — General View of the Agriculture of the County of Monmouth, 8vo. 
1812. 

Laurie and Whittle. — New Piloting Directions for the different Channels of 
the River Thames. 8vo. pamph, 1816. 

Liverpool, Stranger in, &c. 10th Edit. l2ino. Liverpool, 1831. 

Northumberland, Topographical and Statistical Description. 8vo. 

Oxford, University and City Guide, &c. 12aio. Oxford, 1631. 

Pilkington, — View of the present State of Derbyshire, &c. 2 vols. Map. 8vo. 
Derby, 1789. 

Pltmley, j. — G eneral \'iew of the Agriculture of Shropshire. 8vo. 1803. 

Romsey, Historical and Descriptive Companion to the Abbey Church. 2ud Edit. 
12mo. pamph. Romsey, 1828. 

Smith, W. H. — Birmingham and its Vicinity, as a Manufacturing and Commercial 
District. Plates. 8^o. 1836. ^ 

Smyth, Ad3i. W. H. — Nautical Observations on the Port and Maritime Vicinity 
of Cardiff, &;c. Duplicate. 8vo. 1840. 

Tboutbeck, J. — Survey of the Scilly Islands, &c. 8vo. Sherborne, . * 
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Tourist’s Companion ; being a concise Description and History of Eipon, Studley 
Park, Fountains Abbey, Hackfall, Harrowgate, &c. Illustrations. 5th 
Edit. 12mo. Kipon, 1828. 

White, G. — Natural History of Selborne. 2 vols. 8vo. 1813. 

Willett, M. — yurrey of the History, Antiquities, and Scenery of Monmouth- 
shire, with a Glossary. 8to. Chepstow, 1813. 

Windsor Guide, Koyal, with a Brief Account of Eton, &c. 12mo. Windsor. 


Hibbert, S., m.d. — Description of the Shetland Islands, &c. Map and Plates. 4to. 
Edinburgh, 1822. 

Jameson, Eobt. — Mineralogical Description of the County of Dumfries. 8vo. 
Edinburgh. 18U5. 

Scottish Tourist and Itinerary, &c. Illustrations. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1834. 
Traveller’s Guide through Scotland and its Islands. 5th Edit. 8vo, Edinburgh, 
1811. 

Webster, D. — Topographical Dictionary of Scotland, containing a General De- 
scription of the Kingdom, &c. Map. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1817. 


IRELAMi. 

Beadfo.it, D. A.--Memoir of a Map of Ireland, illustrating the 'Topography of 
that Kingdom, &c. 4to. Dublin, 1792. 

Ddboubdieu, Eev. J. — Statistical View of the County of Antrim, with Observa- 
tions on the Means of Improvement, &c. 8to. Dublin, 1812. 

CooTE, Sir C , Bart. — Statistical Sttrvey of the County of Armagh, &c. 8vo. 
1804. 

Fraser, A. — General View of the Agriculture and Mineralogy, present State and 
Circumstances of the County of Wicklow. 8vo. Dublin, 1801. 

KUlarney, Description of. (Dun’s.) 4to. 1776. 

Sampso.n, Eev. G. N. — Statistical Survey of the County of Londonderry, &c. 8vo. 
Dublin, 1802. 

Townsend, Eev. H. — Statistical Survey of the County of Cork, &c. 8vo. Dub- 
lin, 1810. 

FEANCE. 

Description Topographique et Stafistique de la France. Nos. 1 to 54 incf. 
(In 3 cases.) 4to. Paris, . 

Dictionnaire Gendral des Communes de France, et des Principaux Hameaux cu 
dependant. 8vo. Paris. 1818. 

Dictioniiaire Geographique des Postes aux Lettres de tons les Departemens de la 
Kepublique Franyaise. 3 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1802. 

The same in 1 vol. 8vo. Paris. 1819. 

Depping, G. B. — Merveilles et Beautes de la Nature en France, &c. Illustrations. 
12mo. Paris. 1812. 

Gdographie de la France, Ac. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1802. 

Guerry, A. M. — E.sai sur la Statistique de la Franee, &c. 4to. Paris, 1833. 

Memorial du De'pdt Gene'ral de la Guerre, imprime par ordre du Miuistre. 
No. 5, Topographic. 4to. Paris, 1826. 

Memorial Topographique et Militaire, redigc' aii Depot General de la Guerre. 
8 VO. Paris, 1802. 

Eavinet, T. — Bictionnaire Hydrographique de la France. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 
1824. 

Statistique Generale et Particuliere de la France et de ses Colonies. Vols, i. 
* to vii. inclusive. 8vo. Paris, 1803. 
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DIVISIONS OF FRANCE. 

Barante, C. J. — Essai sur le Departement de I’Aude. 8vo. Geneva, 1803. 
Bertrand, P. J. B. — Precis de I’Histoire Physique, Civile, et Politique de la 
Ville de Boulogne-sur-Mer et de ses Environs, depuis les Morins jusqu’en 
1814. Map, 2 vols. 8vo. Boulogne, 1828-29. 

Brunet, J. — New Guide to Boulogne-sur-Mer and its Environs. Plans. 12mo. 
Boulogne, 1838. 

Combe, A., and Chabavav, G. — Lyons, Guide de I’Etranger, &c. Plan. 18mo. 
Lyons and Paris, 1847. 

Fournier, C. J. N. — Nouveau Guide de I’Etranger h Lyon. ISmo. Lyons, 
1826. 

Girard, P. S. — Description Gdnerale des diffe'rens Ouvrages ii exe'cuter pour la 
Distiubution des Eaux du Canal de I'Ourcq dans I’lnterieur de Paris, &o. 
Illustrations. 4to. Paris, 1810. 

Itiueraire des Bateaux h Vapeur de Paris an Havre, &c. Illustrations. 12iuo. 
Paris, V 

Menard, M. — Histoire des Antiquites de la Ville de Nismes et de ses Environs. 
Illustrations. 8vo. Nismes, 1826. 

Noel, S. B. J. — Essais sur le Departement de la Seine Infe'rieure. 8vo. Rouen, 
1795. 

PicQUBT, C. — Table Alphabe'tique, en forme d’ltineraire des Rues de Paris. 8vo. 
Paris, 1805. 


GREECE. 

Anacuarsis. — Voyage du jeune Anacbarsis en Grece, dans le milieu du quatrifeme 
sil'cle avaut l ere vulgaire. 3rd edition. Vols. i. to vii. inclusive, and Maps 
in separate vol. 8vo. Paris, 1790. * 

Bos, L. — Antiquities of Greece. With Notes of F. Leisner. Translated from 
the Latin by P. Stockdale. Svo. 1772. 

De Bomblaye and Viblet.— Expedition Scientifique de More'e ; Tome ii., 2' 
Partie : Geologic et Mineralogie. Folio. Paris, 1833. 

Gell, SirW. — The Itinerary of Greece, containing One Hundred Routes in Attica, 
Bceotia, Phocis, Locris, and Thessaly. Map. Svo. 1819. 

* Leake, Col. Wm. — T opography of Athens, with some Remarks on its Antiquities. 
Illustrations. Svo. 1821. 

Potter, .T., Archbishop of Canterbury. — Arehacologia Grteca ; or the Antiquities 
of Greece. 7th edition. 2 vols. Svo. 1751. 

Robertson, W. — History of Ancient Greece, from the earliest times till it became a 
Roman Province. Map. Svo. Edinburgh, 1793. 

SoNNiNi, C. S. — Travels in Greece and Turkey, undertaken by order of Louis 
XV'I. 2 vols. Svo. 1801. 


ITALY. 

Babbiellini, C. a. — N uova Descrizione Geografica d’ Italia, Antica, e Moderna, 
&c. Maps. 2 vols. Svo. Milan. 1806. 

Bernouilli, j. — Z usatze zu den neuesten Nachriehteu von Italien, &c. Svo. 
Leipzig, 1782. 

Denina, C. — Tableau Historique, Statistique, et Moral de la Haute-Italie, &c. 
Svo. Paris, 1805. ^ 

Dupaty. President. — Travels through Italy, in a series of Letters, written in the 
year 1785. Translated from the French by an English Gentleman. 8io. 
1788. , 
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Galiffe, J. a. — I taly and its Inhabitants ; an account of a Tour in that Country 
in 1816 and 1817, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 1820. 

Papal States — 

Adam, A. — Roman Antiquities ; or an account of the Manners and Customs of 
the Romans. 8'o. Edinburgh, 1797. 

Biancoxi, G. — Guida del Forestiere per la Citta di Bologna e suoi sobborghi, 
divisa in due parti con Taxole in Rame. 2 vols. 8vo. Bologna, 1820. 

The same. ) vol. 8to. Bologna, 182(3. 

Cabral, S., and Del Re, F. — Delle Ville e dc’ piii Notabili Monument! Antichi 
della Citth e del Territorio di Tivoli, &c, 8vo. Rome, 1779. 

CoRTONESE, Abate R. V. — .dccurata e succinta Descrizione Topografica delle 
Antichitii di Roma. 2 vols. Illustrations. 4to. Rome, 1824. 

Nibbv, a. — V iaggio Autiquario ne’ Contorui di Roma. 2 vols. Illustrations. 
8vo. Rome, 1819. 

Uggeri, l’Abbe a. a. — J oumees Pittoresques des Edifices de Rome Ancienne. 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 4to. Rome, 1800. 

Vasi, M. — Itinerario istruttlvo da Roma a Napoli ovvero Descrizione generale de’ 
piu insigni Monument!, Antichi e Moderni, &c. Illustrations. I2mo. 
Rome, 1816. 

Tascrrt ^ — 

Gabgiolli, L. F. M. G. — Description de la \ ille de Florence el de ses Environs, 
&c. Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. Florence, 1819. 

Guide de Florence et d’autres Villes priucipales de Toscane. 2 vols. Illustra- . 
tions. 18mo. Florence, 1822. 

Pisa Antica e Modema del nobile Alessandro da MoiTona Patrizio Pisano. 1 vol. 
8vo. Pisa, 1821. 

Saritmiii — 

Calendario Generale Pe’ Regii Stati, pubblicato con Autorita e con Privilegio di 
S. S. R. M. 8vo. Turin, 1828. 

Bobbrit, M. T. — Relation of a Journey to the Glaciers in the Duchy of Savoy. 
Translated from the French. 8vo. Norwich? 

Descrizione delle Pitture, Scolture, e Architetture. &c. Che trovansi in alcune 
Citth, Borghi, e Castelli delle due Riviere dello Stato Ligure, &c. 2, 

vols. Plan. 8vo. Genoa, 1780. 

Nouvelle Description des Beanie's de Genes et de ses Environs. Illustrations. 
12mo. Genoa, 1819. 

Nouvelle Description de Genes, &c. Illustrations. 12mo. Genoa, 1826. 

Paroletti, M. — Turin et ses Curiosite's, ou Description Historique de tout ce que 
Cette capitale offre de remarquable dans ses Alouuments, &c. Illustrations. 
8vo. Turin, 1819. 

Ratti, C. G,— Instruzione di quanto pub verdersi di piii dello in Genova in 
Pittura, Scultura, ed .Architettiira. &c. Maps. 8vo. Genoa, 1780. 

KUHOl’EA.V Kt S«IA. 

Billings, Commodore J. — Account of a Geographical and Astronomical Expedi- 
tion to the Northern Parts of Russia, in 1785-94. The whole narrated from 
the original papers by M. Sauer. 8vo. 1802. 

Gmelin, S. G. — ^eise durch Russland zur Uiitersuchung der drei Natur-Reiche. 

4 vols. 4to. St. Petersburg, 1 770-84. 

Georgi, j. G. — Geographisch-physikalische uiid Naturhistorische Beschreibung 
^ des Russischen Reichs. 9 vols. 8vo. Kdnigsberg, 1 797-1802. 
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LEPECHiif, H. I. — Tagebuch der Reise durch verschiedene ProTinzen des Rnss- 
ischen Reiches in den Jahren 1768-69. By M. C. H. Hase. 3 vols. Il- 
lustrations. 4to. St. Petersburg, 1774-83. 

Levesque, P. C. — Histoire de Russie. 8 vols. 8 to. Hamburg and Brunswick, 
1800. 

Peescheef, Capt. S. — Surrey of the Russian Empire, according to its present 
newly regulated state, divided into different Governments. 3rd edition. 
Translated by J. Simemove. Svo. 1799. 

VsEVOLOjsKV, N. S. — Dictiounaire Geographique et Historique de I’Empire de 
Russie. 2 vols. 8vo. Moscow, 1813. 

The same. 2nd Edit. 2 vols. 8vo. Moscow, 1 823. 

DIVISIOXS OF P.USSI-A. 

Bbavais, M. a. — Sur les Lignes d'Ancien Niveau de la Mer dans le Fiumark. 
8vo. pamph. Paris. 

Carossi, J. P. vox. — Reisen durch verschiedene Polnische Proviiizen, mintral- 
ischen und andern Inhalts. 2 vols. Svo. Leipzig, 1781. 

Eichwaib, Dr. E. — Reise auf dem Caspischen Meere und in den Caucasus, in 
den Jahren 1825-2(3. Maps. 3 vols. (Vol. ii., two parts.) 8vo. Stuttgart 
and Tubingen. 1834-38. 

Exgelharut and Parrot.— Reise in die Kiym und den Kaukasus. Maps in 
separate Vol. Svo. Berlin, 1815. 

Granville, A. B., m.d. — S t. Petersburg. A Journal of Travels to and from that 
Capital through Flanders, the Rhenish Provinces, &c. 2 vols. Svo. 1828. 

Klaproth, M.— Tableau Historique, Geographique, Ethnographique et Politique 
du Caucase, &c. Svo. Paris and Leipzig, 1827. 

, J. — Travels in the Caucasus and Georgia, performed in the y^rs 

1807-8. Translated from the Geiman by F. Schoberl. Svo. 1814. 

Wilkinson, C— General, Historical, and Topographical Description of Mount 
Caucasus, &c. Translated. 2 vols. Map and Illustrations. Svo. 1807. 

PUiriT'OAL. 

Balbi, a. — E ssai Statistique sur le Royaume de Portugal et d’Algarve, compare 
, aux autres Etats de I’Europe. Vol. i. Svo. Paris, 1822. 


SPAIN. 


Antillon, Don J. — Geographie Physique et Politique de I’Espagne et du Por- 
tugal, &c. Translated from the Spanish. Svo. Paris, 1823. 

Boubgoing, j. Fb. — Tableau de I’Espagne Moderne. 2nd Edit. Maps. 3 vols. 
8vo. Paris, 1797. 

Bowles, D. G. — Introduccion a la Historia Natural, y a la Geografia flsiea de 
Espana. Svo. Madrid, 1775. 

Labobde, a. de.— View of Spain, comprising a descriptive Itinerary of each 
Province, and a general Statistical Account of the Country-. Translated 
from the French. 5 vols. Svo. 1S09. 


MiSano, Don S. — Dicciouaiio Geografico-Estadistico de Espana y Portugal. 
9 vols. and Index. Svo. Madrid, 1826-28. 


Townsend, J. — Journey through Spain in the years 1786-87, &c. 
1792. 


SWEDEN. 


3 vols. 


Svo. 


Thomson, Thos., M.D.— Travels in Sweden during the Autumn of 1812. Maps. 
4to. 1813. * 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Ebel, J. G., m.d. — Anleitung auf die niitzlichste und genussvollste Art in -der 
Schweitz zu reisen. 2 vols. lUustrations. 8vo. Zurich, 1793. 

Hand Atlas fur Eeisende in das Berner Oberland. Maps. 8vo. Bern, 1816. 

Instructions pour un Voyagenr qiii se propose de parcourir la Suisse de la ma- 
niere la plus utile et la plus propre h lui procurer toutes les jouissances dont 
cette Contre'e aboude. Illustrations. Parti. 12nio. Basle, 1795. 

Itineraire du JIont-Kighi et du Lac des 4 Cantors, precede' de la description de la 
Ville de Lucerne, &c. Maps. 8to. Lucerne, 1815. 

Luss, M. — Geographisch-Statistisches Handlexicon der Schweitz, fiir Eeisende und 
Geschaftsmanner. 12mo. Aarau, 1822. 

Eey, W. — Les Grisons et la Haute Engadine. 8vo. Geneva, 1850. 

Waheesbekg, G. — De Vegetatione et Climate in Helvetia Septentrionali inter 
Flumina Ehenum et Arolam, &c. Maps. 8vo. Turici Helvetorum, 1813. 

TCRKEY, &c. 

Andreossy, M. le Comte. — Voyage a I’embouchure de la Mer-Noire, on Essai 
Bur le Bosphore. Svo. Paris, 1818. 

De la Malle, A. D. — Geographic Physique de la Mer-Noire, &c. Map. Svo. 
1807. 

Holland, Sib H. — Travels in the Ionian Isles, Albania, Thessaly, Macedonia, 
&c., during the years 1812 and 1813. 2 vols. Svo. Map, 1819. 

Lechevalieb, J. B. — Voyage de la Propontide et du Pont-Euxin. Maps. 8vo. 
1800. 

Observations sur les Routes qui conduisent du Danube a Constantinople a tra- 

vers le Balcan on Mont Htemus. By Lieut.-Gen. Count de T . 8vo. 

pamph. Paris, 1828. 

Tocbnefobt, M. — Voyage in the Levant. 3 vols. Svo. 1761. 

Walpole, R. — Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey. Edited from 
MS. Journals. Illustrations. 2 vols. 4to. 1817-20. 


TWO SICILIES. 

Alfano, G. M. — Compendio Portatile di tutte le Dodici Provincie, che compon- 
gono il Regno di Napoli. 12mo. Naples, 1798. 

Cagnazzi', L. de S. — Saggio sulla Popolazione del Regno di Puglia. Parte 
Prima. Map. Svo. Naples, 1820. 

GiirsTiNiAxi, L.— Dizionario Geografico-Ragionata del Regno di Napoli, &c. 
Vols. i. to X,, inch 12 parts. Svo. Naples, 1797-1805. 

Houel. — Reisen durch Sicilien, Malta und die Liparischen Inseln. Illustrations. 
8to. Gotha, 1797. 

Obtolani, G. E. — Nuovo Dizionario Geografico, Statistico, e Biografico della 
Sicilia Autica e Moderua. Map. Svo. Palermo, 1819. 


ASIA. 


Berghaus, Dr. H. — Scuumluug ^ou Denkschrifteu in Beziehung auf die Geo- 
und Hydrographic dieses Erdtheils. 4to. Gotha, 1832. 

Klaproth. M. J. — Memoires relatifs a TAsie, &c. 3rd vol. 8vo. Paris, 1828. 

■ Ab^ia Polyglotta. Folio, pamph. 
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Mukrai, H. — Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, from the 
earliest Ages to the present Time. 3 vols. 8vo. Maps. Edinburgh, 1820. 

Eitteb, Carl. — Die Erdkunde vou Asien. Vols. i. to x., part 1, in 25 separately- 
bound parts, and 2 Indices. 8to. Berlin, 1832. 

ZiMMERMAXN, Carl. — Geographische Analyse der Karte von Inner-Asien. 1st 
Part. 4to. Berlin, 1841. 

RUSSIA IX ASIA. 

Cochrane, Capt. J. D., r.n. — Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey through Russia 
and Siberian Tartary. Map. 3rd Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 1825. 

Description des Pays situe's entre la Mer Noire et la Mer Caspienne. 1st Part. 4to. 

. Kraschesinnissow, S.— Beschreibung des Landes Kamtschatka. Map. 4to. 
Lemgo, 17GC. 

Ledebouk, C. F. von. — Reise durch das Altai-Gebirge und die soongorische Kir- 
gisen-Steppe. 2 vols. Svo. Berlin, 1839. 

Stellers, G. W. — Beschreibung von dem Laude Kamtschatka, &c. By F. R. S. 
Svo. Frankfort and Leipzig, 1774. 


CHINA 

Timkovvski, G. — Travels of the Russian Mission through Mongolia to China, and 
Residence in Peking in the years 1820-31. Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Svo. 1827. 

JAPAN. 

Thonbebo, C. P. — Voyages de, au Japon, par le Cap de Bonne-Esperance et les 
Isles de la Sonde. 2 vols. Illustrations. 4to. Paris, 1796. 

INDEPENDENT 'I'ARTARY. 

Mevendorff, Baron de. — A’oyage d’Orenbourg h Boukhara, fait en 1820. Il- 
lustrations. Svo. Paris, 1826. 

Zimdiermann, C. — Denkschrift uber den unteni Lauf des Oxus zum Karabugas- 
Haff des Capischen Meeres und die Stiombahn des Ochus, Oder Tedshen der 
Neueren, zur Balkan. 4to. Berlin, 1845. 

TURKEY IN ASIA. 


All.VBlA. 


JoFLARD, M. — Etudes Gdographiques et Historiques sur I’Arabie, &c. Map. Svo. 
Paris, 1839. 


ASI.A MINOR. 


Beaufort, Sir F. — Karainania, or a Brief Description of the South Coast of Asia- 
Minor, and of the Remains of Antiquity : with Plans, Views, &c. 2nd 
Edition. Map. Svo. 1818. 

Kinneib, J. M. — Journey through Asia-Minor, Armenia, and Koordistan, in the 
years 1813-14, &c. Svo. 1818. 

Tchihatchef, P. de. — Asie Mineure, Description Physique, Statistique, et Arche- 
ologique de cette Coutre'e. Svo. Paris, 1853. 

Webb, F. B. — Osservazioni iutorno alio slato autico e presente dell’ Agro Trojano. 
Map. Svo. Milan, 1821. 


UHAI.IIJIA * 

Mignan, Capt. K., e.i.c. — Travels in Chaldma, including a Journey from Busiah 
to Bagdad, llillali, and Babjloii, performed on foot in 1817. lllustm- 
tions. Svo. 1829. 


% 
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SYRIA. 


Eitteb, C. — Der Jordan nnd die Beschiffiing des Todten Meeres. 8vo. pamph. 
Berlin, 1850. 


INDIA. 


Buchajjan, F., m.d. — Journey from Madras through the Countries of Mysore, 
Canara, Malabar, &c. 3 toIs. 4to. 1804. 

HiJGBL, Karl von. — Das Kabiel-Beeken und die Gebirge zwischen dem Hindu 
Kosch und der Sutlej. Folio pamph. Vienna, 1850. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay. 3 vols. 4to. 1819-23. 

Thornton. — Gazetteer of the Countries adjacent to India on the North-West, 

including Sinde, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, the Punjab, and the neighbour- . 
ing States. 2 vols. 8vo. 18 44. 

Ceylon — 

Davy, J., m.p., f.r.s. — Account of the Interior of Ceylon and of its Inhabitants ; 
with Travels in that Island. Illustrations. 4to. 1821. 

Percival, R. — Account of the Island of Ceylon, containing its History, Geo- 
graphy, Natural History, &c. Maps. 4to. 1803. 

AFGHANISTAN. 

Elphinston’s Cabul. 2 vols. (no title page). Illustrations. 4to. 

NEPAL. 

Kirkpatrick, Col. — Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul, being the substance of 
, Observations made during a Mission to that Country in the year 1793. 
Illustrations. 4to. 1811. 


JAVA. 

Van de Velde, Lieut. C. W. JI. — Toelichteude aauteekeuingeu behoorende bij 
de Kaari van bet Eiland Java. 8vo. pamph. Leyden, 1847. 


AFEICA. 

Africa, Sailing Directions for the Coast of. 8vo. 1799. 

Arbodeset, T., and DAt MA.s, F. — Relation d'un Voyage d’Exploratiou au Nord- 
Est de la Colonie du Cap de Bonue-Espe'rance. Chart. 8vo. Paris, 1842. 

Boyce, W. B. — Grammar of the Kafir Language. 4to. Graham’s Town, 1834. 

Brens, D. P. G. — Neue systematische Erdbeschreibung von Africa. Vols. i. to 
vi. inclusive. Maps. 8vo. Nuremberg, 1799. 

Horneman, F — Journal of Travels from Cairo to Mourzouk, in Africa, in the 
years 1797-98. Map. 4to. 1802. 

Voyage de, dans I’Afrique Septentrionale. Translated from the English. 

By L. Langll's. 8vo. Paris, 1803. 

Irby and Mangles. — Travels in Egypt and Nubia, Syria, and Asia Minor, during 
the years 1SI7 and 1818. By the Hon. C. L. Irby and J. Mangles, Com- 
manders B.N. 8vo. 182.3. 

Lane, E. W.- iV^couut of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, 
written in Egypt during the years 183.3, 1834, and 183.5. 2 vols. Illus- 

trations. 8vo. 183C. 

JJtQi’EEN, J. — Geographical Survey of Africa, &c. Map. 8vo. 1840. 
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MmmAT, H. — ^Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Africa, by the 
late John Leyden, m.d., enlarged and completed to the present time. Maps. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1817. 

Kitteb, Carl. — D ie Erdkunde im Verhaltniss zur Satur und zur Geschichte des 
Menschen, oder allgemeine vergleichende Geographie. Vol. i. 2 parts. 
Afrika. 8vo. Berlin, 1822. 

Saveby, Mb. — L etters on Egypt. 2 vols. Maps. 8vo. 1786. 

ScLiCHTHORST, H. — Bremcnsis Instituti Regii Historici Gottingeusis Assessoris, 
Geographia AfriCEe Herodotea. 8to. Gottingen, 1788. 

Shaw, Rev. T , d d. — Travels or Observations relating to several parts of Barbary 
and the Levant. Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1808. 

Walckenaee, C. a. — Recherches Gc'ographiques sur ITnterieur de I’Afrique 
Septentrionale. 8vo. Paris, 1821. 


AMEEICA. 

Finch, J. — Travels in the United States of America and Canada. Svo. 1833. 

Lahontan, Baron. — New Voyages to North America, &c. Vol. ii. 8vo. 1735. 

Long, &c. — America and the West Indies geographically described. By Prof. 
Long, G. R. Porter, and G. Tucker. Maps. Svo. 1845. 

Thompson, G. A. — Geographical and Historical Dictionary of America and the 
West Indies. Containing an entire translation of the Spanish work of Col. 
Don A. de Alcedo. 5 vols. 4to. 1812. 

Ulloa, Don. — Me'moires Philosophiqnes, Historiques, et Physiques, concemant la 
Decouverte de I’Ame'rique, &c. 2 vols. Svo. Paris, 1787. 

WiNTERBOTHAM, W. — Historical, Geographical, Commercial, and Philosophical 
view of the American United States, and of the European Settlements in 
America and the West Indies. 4 vols. Illustrations. Svo. 

Green/aml — 

Eoede, II.— Description of Greenland. Map. Svo. 1743. 

Graah, Capt. W. a. — Narrative of an Expedition to the East Coast of Green- 
land, &c. Translated for the R.G.S. Map. Svo. 1837. 

Moresby, W. — Journal of a Voyage to the Northern Whale-Fisheiy ; including 
Researches and Discoveries on the Eastern^oast of West Greenland in the 
Summer of 1822. Svo. Edinburgh, 1828. 

British North Amsrioii — ■ 

Bouchette, J. — British Dominions in North America; or, a Topographical and 
Statistical Description of the Provinces of Lower and Upper Canada. 2 
vols. 4to. 1832. 

Topographical Dictionary of the Province of Lower Canada. 4to. 1832. 

United St' des — 

Colton, C. — Tour of the American Lakes and among the Indians of the North- 
West Territory in 1830. 2 vols. Svo. 1833. 

Darby, W. — View of the United States, Historical, Geographical, and Statistical. 
Maps. 12mo. Philadelphia, 1828. 

DAbteboche, M. Chappe. — Voyage en Californie pour I’observatiou dn Passage 
de Venus sur le disque du Soleil le 3 Juin, 1769. 4to. Paris, 1772. 

Falconer, T. — On the Discovery of the Mississippi, and on the South-Western 
Boundary of the United States. Map. Svo. 1844. * 

Hinton, J., m.a. — History and Topography of the United States. Illustrations. 
4to. 1842. ■ ■ . 


« 
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United States — 

Long ; James, E. — Account of an Expedition from Pittsbui^h to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, performed in the years 1819-20. Compiled from Uie Notes of Major 
Long, &c. 3 Tols. 8vo. 1823. 

Lowenstern, M. J. — Etats-Unis et la Havane. 8vo. Paris and Leipzig, 1842. 

Mitchell. — Accompaniment to Mitchell’s Reference and Distance Map of the 
United States. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1839. 

Missouri, Travels up the. Map (torn); no title-page. 4to.? 

Schoolcraft, H. R. — Travels in the Central portions of the Mississippi Valley, 
&c. 8vo. New York, 1825. 

Mexico — 

Garay, Don Jose de. — Account of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec in the Republic of . 
Mexico, &c. Map. 8vo. 1846. 

Survey of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, executed in the years 1842-43. 

8vo. 1844. 

Lyon, Capt. G. F., r.n. — Journal of a Residence and Tour in the Republic of 
Mexico in the year 1826. 2 vols. 8vo. 182S. 

Mexico, De«K;ription of a view of the City of, &c. 8vo. Pamph. 1826. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Caldcleugh, a. — Travels in South America during the years 1819-20-21, con- 
taining an account of the present state of Brazil, Buenos Ayres, and Chile. 
Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo. 1825. 

De la Conoamine, M, — Relation abregee d’un Voyage fait dans I’int^rieur dc 
TAmerique Meridionale, &c. Map. 8vo. Paris, 1745. 

Fr^ier, M. — ^ Relation du Voyage de la Mer du Sud aux Cotes du Chili, du Perou» 
et du Bresil. 2nd vol. Incomplete. 8vo. Amsterdam, 1717. 

Helms, A. Z.— Travels from Buenos Ayres by Potosi to Lima. Map. 12mo. 

1806. 

Humboldt et A. Bonpland. — Voyage aux Regions Equinoxiales du Nouveau 
Continent fait en 1799, 1800, i, 2, 3, and 4. 1st vol. Folio. Paris, 1814. 

Brazil — 

Spix and Martius. — T ravels in Brazil in the years 1817-20. 2 vols. 8va 

1824. 

Chili— 

Molina, Don J. J. — Geographical, Natural, and Civil History of Chili. Trans- 
lated from the original Italian. 2 vols. 8vo. 1809. 

Colombia — 

Hall, Col. F.— Colombia ; its present State, &c. Map. 8vo. 1827. 

Gtiatemahi — 

JuABBos, Don D. — Statistical and Commercial History of the Kingdom of Guate- 
mala, in Spanish America. Translated by J. Baily. Two Maps. 8vo. 
1823. 

Giiayana — 

Description Geographique de la Guiane. Maps. 4to. Paris, 1763. 

WEST INDIES. 

• 

Moreau de Sai.nt-Mert, M. L. E. — Description Topographique et Politique de 
la Partie Espagnole de I’lsle Saiot-Domingue. 2 vols. 8vo. Philadel- 

0 phia, 1796. 
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AUSTEALASIA. 

Exxis, W. H. — Geographical Dictionary, or Gazetteer of the Australian Colonies, 
&c. Maps. 8vo. Sydney, 1848. 

ENi>ERBir, C. — Auckland Islands: a short account of their Climate, Soil, and Pro- 
ductions, &c. Illustrations. 8vo. pamph. 1849. 

Flinders, M. — Voyage to Terra Australis, undertaken for the purpose of com- 
pleting the discovery of that vast country, and prosecuted in the years 
1801-2-3. 2 vols. 4to. 1814. 

Maconochie, Capt. r.n. — Australiana : Thoughts on Convict Management and 
other subjects connected with the Australian Peual Colonies. 8vo. 1839. 

Martin, J., m.d. — Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands in the South Pa- 
cific Ocean, With an original Grammar and Vocabulary'. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1818. 

View of the Coasts, Countries, and Islands within the limits of the South-Sea 
Company. 8vo. 1711. 

CtENEEAL GEOCtEAPHY. 

Adam, A. — A Summary of Geography and History, both Ancient and Modem, 
&e. 2nd Edition. Maps. 8vo. 1797. 

Adolph, F. G. B.— Mathematlsche und Physische Erdbeschreibung mit beson- 
derer Kucksicht aiif Eiiropa. Maps and Illustrations. Svo. Mayence, 

1829. 

Balbi, A. — Abrege de Geographie, &c. 2 Vols. Svo. Paris, 1833. 

Berghaus. — Geographiscbes Jahrltuch zur Mittheilung aller wichtigen neuen 
Erforschungeu. Nos. 1 to 4 inclusive. Maps. 4to. Gotha, 18.50-52. 

Bergman, T.— Physicalische Besehreibung der Erdkugel auf Veranlassung Mer 
Cosmographischen Gesellschaft verfasset. 2 vols. Svo. Greifswald, 
1791. 

Bbitaxnicus, Mela. — Remarks touching Geography, especially that of the 
British Isles. Svo. 1825. 

Bctlek, Rev. S. — Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geographv. 9th Edition. Svo 

1830. 

Gappeb, J. — Observations on the Winds and Monsoons, illustrated with a Chart 
and accompanied with Notes geographical and meteorological. 4to. 
1801. 

Cellaruts, C. — Notitia Orhis Antiqui, sive Geographia Plenior, &c. 2 Vols. 

Svo. Leipzig, 1701-06. 

Geographia Antiqua, &c. By Samuel Patrick. Svo. 1790. 

CosTAXTiNi, G. A. — La Verita del Diluvio Universale. 4to. Venice, 1747. 

CoDLiEB, P. J. — Tables des principales Positions Geographiques du Globe. Svo. 
Paris. 1828. 

Dally, N. — Elements de I’Histoire du Genre Humain, &c. Part 1, Geography. 
4to. pamph. Bntssels, 1841. 

D’Asville, M. — Compendium of Ancient Geography. Translated from the 
French. Maps. 2 Vols. Svo. 1810. 

Desmarest. — Encyclopedic Methodique; Geographie Physique. 3 Vols 4 to 
Paris, 1795-1828. 

Dittekberceb, P. — Hand- und Lchrhnch der rcinen Geographie, &c. 2 Vols. 

8to. Carlsruhe, 1818. 

Du Fbbsnoy, M. 1’Abbe L. — Methode ponr etudier la Geographie. 4th Edition, 
1st Vol. 12mo. Paris, 1788. . 
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Febossac, Le Baron de. — Bulletin de Sciences Geographiques, &c., public sous 
la Direction de. Vols. I. to XXVIII. inclusive. 8vo. Paris, 1824-31. 

Finch, J. — Natural Boundaries of Empires, and a New View of Colonization. 
12mo. 1844. 

Gaspaki, a. C. — -Lelirbuch der Erdbeschreibung zur Erlauterung sowohl des 
neuen Methodischen Schulatlasses. 8vo, Weimar, 1811. 

Gattebers, J. C. — Kurzer Begriff der Geographic. 8vo. Gottingen, 1793. 

Green, W-W. — Picture of the World in Miniature, &c. I2mo. ? 

Guglielmini Dr. D.— Della Natura de’ Fiumi, trattato Fisico-Matematico, eon le 
Aunotazioui di Eustachio Manfredi. Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8to. Milan, 
1821. 

Guthrie, W. — Compendio di Geografia Universale Eagionata, Storica, e Com-' 
merciale, &e. JIaps. 8vo. Milan, 1810. 

Herder, J. G. — Ideen zur Philosophic der Geschichte der Menschheit. 2 Vols. 
Small 4to. Eiga and Leipzig, 1784-7. 

HoFfMAS.N, C. F. V. — Die Erde uiid ihre Bewohner, ein Hand- und Lesebuch fiir 
alle Stiinde, bearbeitet. 8vo. Stuttgart and Vienna, 18.33. 

Maleet, F. — Allgemeine oder Mathematische Beschreibung der Erdkugel, auf 
Veranlassuug der Cosmographiscbeu Gcsellschaft verfasset. 8vo. Greifs- 
wald, 1774. 

Maete-Brun, M. — Precis de la Gdographie Universclle, ou Description de toutes 
les Parties du Monde sur un Plan Nouveau. Vols. I. to VIll. inclusive. 
8vo. Paris, 1812 - 29 . 

Me.nteleb, M. — Geographie Comparce ; ou Analyse de la Ge'ographie Ancieune 
et Moderne. ( Italic Moderne.) 8vo. Paris, 1780. 

— £ Encyclopedic Mc'thodique, Geographie Aucienne. Vols. I. to 

VI. inclusive. 4to. Paris, 1787-92. 

Merleker, Dr. C. F. — Historisch-Politisclie Geogiaphie, oder Allgemeine Lan- 
der- und ^'dlkerkunde. 8vo. Darmstadt, 1841. 

Newton, L— Bernhardi Vareiii Med. D. Geographia Generalis, &c. 8vo. Cam- 
bridge, I (is I, 

O'Brien, &c. — Manual of Geographical Science. By the Bev. M. O’Brien, 
D. T. Ansted, J. B. Jackson, and the Kev. C. G. Nicolay. 8\o. 1853. . 

Pinkerton, J. —Modern Geography. A Description of the Empires, Kingdoms, 
States, and Colonies, &c. Maps. 2 Vols. 4to. 1811. 

Eaumer, Chas. von. — Lehrbiich der Allgemeinen Geographie. Illustrations. 
8 VO. I eipzig, 1835. 

Ritter, Chas. — Einleitung zur Allgemeinen I'ergleichenden Geographie, &c. 
8vo. Berlin, 1852. 

Roon, a. vo.v. — Grundziige der Erd- Vdlker- und Staatenkunde, &c. Mit einem 
Vorwort. Von C. Kilter. Svo. Berlin, 1838. 

ScHACHT, T. Lehrbuch der Geographie alter und neuer Zeit mit besonderer 
Rucksicht- auf Politische und Kulturgeschichte. (Maps and Illustrations.) 
Svo. Mayence, 1811. 

ScHouw, T. F. — Proben einer Erdbeschreibung, &c. Maps. 8vo. pamph Berlin 
1851. ’ 

Schultz, F.— Ueber den Allgemeinen Zusammeuhang der Hdhen. Map. 4to 
Weimar, 1803. 

Schulze. J. M. F. — Kleines Lehrbuch der natiirliohen Gr.anz- und Liinderkunde 
nebst einer vorbergehenden Ahhandlung liber Geographie und Geovra- 
phische Lehrmethode. I2mo. Halle, 1787. ® 
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Stein, Dr., and Hobschelmann, Db. F. — Handbuch der Geograpbie und 
Statistik fiir die gebildeten Stande. Neu bearbeitet von Dr. T. G. Wappaus 
Vol. I. Parts 1 to 5 inclusive. Vol. II. Parts 1 and 2. 8\o. Leipzig. 
1849-53-54. 

Tolomeo, Cl. — Geografia cioe Descrittione Universale della Terra, &c. 4to. 
Venice, 1598. 

Tdckey, Commb, J. H., b.n. — Maritime Geography and Statistics, &c. 4 Vols,, 
8vo. 1815. 

VoLTEB, D. — Lehrbuch des Geographic, See. 8vo. Esslingen, 1841-1846. 

The same. 

Wilson, J.— History of Mountains, Geographical and Mineralogical. 3 Vols. 
4to. 1807-10. 

GEOLOGY. 

Geological Society, Transactions of the, Vol. I. to V. with 2 Vols. of Plates, 1811 
to 1821. Second Series, Vol. I. to VI. inclusive, with Plates to Vol. IV. 
1824 to 1842, and Parts I. to III., Vol. VII. 1845-47. 4to. 1811-47. 

“ Proceedings,” Vol. I. to IV. inclusive, 1826 to 1845 inclusive. 

8vo. 1834-46. 

Quarterly Journal, Vol. I. to X. inclusive. 8vo. 1845-54. 

Presidents’ Addresses for the years 1852-53. 8vo, pamph. 

1852-53. 

Geological Society of Dublin : Presidents’ Addresses for the years 1833-35-36, 
1838-39, 1840-48-49-50. 8vo. pamph. 1833-50. 

Koch, C. L. and W. Dunkeb. — Beitrage zur Kenntniss des Norddentschen Oolith- 
gebildes und dessen Versteinerungen. Illustrations. 4to. Brunswick, 
1837, 

Lyell, Sib C. — Principles of Geology. Vols. I to IV. inclusive. 8vo. 183*. 

NAVIGATION. 

Beaufoy, Col. M. — Nautical and Hydraulic Experiments with numerous Scientific 
Miscellanies. Plates. Vol. I. 4to. 1834. 

Bcbney, W. — New Universal Dictionary of Marine, compiled by W. Falconer. 
. 4to. 1830. 

CouLiEB, M. — Guide des Maiins pendant la Navigation Nocturne. 8vo. Paris, 
1829. 

Monnieb, M. P. — Description Nautique des Cotes de la Martinique, &c. 8vo. 
Paris, 1828. 

Finch, J. — Nautical Boundaries of Empires, and a new view of Colonization. 
12mo. 1844. 

PtiRDY, J. — Memoir, descriptive and explanatory, to accompany the new Chart of 
the Atlantic Ocean. 8vo. 1817. 

New Sailing Directory for the Ethiopic and Southern Atlantic Ocean 

to the Rio de la Plata and the Cape of Good Hope. 8vo. 1829. 

Valders, Don A. — Derrotero de las Costas de Espana en el Mediterraneo y su 
correspondiente de Africa para intelligencia y son de las Cartas esfe'ricas 
presentadas al Rey nuestro Senor por el Exemo. Lt. Baylio. Small 4to. 
Madrid, 1787. 


DICTIONARIES, &c. 

Campbell, A. D. — Dictionary of the Teloogoo Language, commonly termed the 
Gentoo, peculiar to the Hindoos of the N. E. Provinces of the Indian 
Peninsula. 4to. Madras, 1821. 

VOL. XXVI. I 
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Diccionario de la Lengua Castellana. 4th edit. 4to. Madrid, 1803. 

Dictionarium Gracum cum iuterpretatione Latina, &c. 4to. (old) ? 

Dictionarium Scoto-Celticum : a Dictionary of the Gaelic Language, &c., com- 
piled and published under the direction of the Highland Society of Scotland. 

2 Tols. 4to. Edinburgh, 1828. 

Gilchrist, J. B. — Hindoostanee Philology, comprising a Dictionary, English and 
Hindoostanee ; with a Grammatical Introduction. Vol. I. 4to. 1825. 

Hegji, J. — Nouveau Dictionaire Russe-Fran9ois et Allemand. 3 vols. 4to. Mos- 
cow, 1799-1802. 

Lindahl and Ohrling. — Lexicon Lapponicum, cum iuterpretatione vocabulorura 
Sveco-Latina et Indice Svecano-Iapponico. 4to. Holmiae, 1780. 

Peucbet, j. — D ictionnaire Universe! de la Geographie Commer^ante. 5 vols. 4to. ' 
Paris, 1799-1800. 

Shaw, W. — Galic and English Dictionary. Vol. I. 4to. 1780. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Astronomical Observations made at the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, by the late 
T. Henderson, reduced and edited by C. P. Smyth. Vols. VII., VIII., IX., 
and X. 1341-47. 4to. Edinburgh, 1848-49-52. 

Belloni, Dr. A. — Memoria Idrometrica sopra il Fiume Amo. 2nd edition, 4to. 
Venice, 1778. 

British Museum : Catalogue of printed Books in the. Vol. I. 4to. 1841. 

Bcbr, G. D. — Short Essay on Sketching Ground without instruments, &c. Plates. 
8vo. 1830. 

CoyLEV, J. L. — Illustration and Mensuration of Solid Geometry, in seven Books. 
3rd edition. Revised, &c. by W. Jones. 

De Hinderstein, Baron G. F. von Derfelden. — Mdmoire Analytiqne, pour 
servir d’explication b, la Carte Gdnerale des Possessions Neerlandaises dans 
le Grand Archipel Indien. 4to. Amsterdam, 1841. 

Davy, Sir Humphry’s, Discoveries (Royal Society), 1820-26. 4to. pamph. 1827. 

Falconer, W., m.d. — Miscellaneous Tracts and Collections relating to Natural 
History. 4to. Cambridge, 1793. 
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PRESENTATION 

OF THE 

ROYAL AWARDS 


TO ELISHA KENT KANE, M.D. ; TO HEINRICH BARTH, PH.D., 
AND TO CORPORAL CHURCH, of the Soyal Engineers. 


His Excellescy G. M. Dallas, Minister of the United States of 
America, having consented to receive the Gold Medal awarded to 
Dr. Kane, the President addressed him as follows : — 

“ Sir, — The Founder’s Gold Medal, the highest honour this Society 
has in its power to bestow, has been awarded to Dr. Kane, of the 
L'nited States of America, for his distinguished services and important 
discoveries in the Polar regions, while in charge of the expedition 
fitted out in America to search for Sir John Franklin; and for his 
valuable Memoir and Charts, communicated through the Admiralty. 

“ In the absence of Dr. Kane himself, I could desire no greater 
privilege than that of confiding the award, Dr. Kane has so justly 
desei-ved, to the hands of the distinguished representative of the 
nation to which he belongs ; in order that the feeling of this Society, 
and I may say of the country at large, may go forth in its fullest 
extent to the land which enrols the name of Dr. Kane among her 
citizens. Sir, I cannot discharge this duly without passing a remark 
on the peculiarity of the circumstances attending this occasion. 

“ It .seldom happens that nations so distantly situated, sponta- 
neously unite in such acts of humanity as those which have charac- 
terized the late search for Sir J. Franklin. More rarely still do 
wo find the sympathies of individuals so enlisted in the fate of 
foreigners, as to manifest themselves in acts of philanthrojiy of such 
a truly liberal and substantial character as have here occurred ; and 
this act of the United States, together with the names of Grinnell 
and Peabody, ■will long be remembered in this country, even after 
the spirit of Arctic enterjirise shall have passed away. But, Sir, if 
the feelings of nations have been deeply enli.sted in this search, how 
much more so must have been the feelings of individuals, who enjoyed 
the friendship of the object of it ? Sir, there are persons now present 
who were early associated with our lamented countryman, who 
shared with'him his first perilous encounter •with that icy element 
which was afterwards to become his tomb, and who enjoyed his 
friendship through life. 
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“ As one of these, yon may imagine that it is "with no small degree 
of interest that I find myself now, in my official capacity, conveying 
this award of the Society, to the officer who so strenuously endea- 
voured to deteimine the fate of him, whom we all so deeply deplore. 

“ These sympathies, however, have had no share in the decision 
of the Council. Dr. Kane’s merits alone, have won for him this testi- 
mony of the Society ; and I trust that these reciprocal acts of good 
feeling between nations and individuals may tend to bind in lasting 
ties of amity these two great nations, whose sympathies have been 
shown to be so closely identified.” 

His Excellency the American Minister, having received the Medal, 
replied ; — 

“ Mr. President, — On behalf of my fellow-citizen. Dr. Elisha Kent 
Kane, I receive, with equal pride and pleasure, this testimonial, 
awarded by your learned body, to his ability and services in that 
branch of human knowledge, to which you are specially devoted, 

“ His country also, even now engaged in expressing her high 
sense of his deserts, will be gTatified to learn that her judgment, 
which might, possibly, be ascribed to partiality, lias been thus 
sanctioned. 

“ Young as he yet is, and fairly entitled to count upon many years 
of zealous intellectual activity, he can never achieve a prouder recog- 
nition, considered in all its aspects, than this Medal of the Koyal 
Geographical Society of London. 

“ Dr. Kane, as is personally known to me, entered upon his career 
of Arctic exploration under the influence of sentiments which were 
strengthened, rather than shaken, by its depicted terrors. In the 
medical department of the navy of the United States, on a remote 
station, his Government scarcely intimated a disposition to join in 
the search for Sir Jolm Franklin, before he humed forward to volun- 
teer an enlistment for that noble purpose. There was a voice upon 
the breeze that had caught his ear ; an ardent fondness for scientific 
studies impelled him to a fresh field of research ; a daring and irre- 
pressible spirit of entei'prise co-operated with much experience and 
peculiar attainments. Ho went — he went twice ; and, though he 
vainly offered his own life to rescue another’s, he brought back with 
him observations, verifications, discoveries, and delineations, worthy 
to be accepted by the masters of geographical science. If, as I 
believe was the case, he penetrated to and actually beheld the ice- 
encircled yet open sea, whoso existence had been predicated of the 
periodical northern flight of aquatic birds, of certain currents, and 
of other indicia, he may justly feel that the practical solution of an 
interesting problem has earned the honour of your approbation. 

“ I do not wish, Mr. President, to eulogise my countryman. You 
are far more competent than myself to appreciate the exact value of 
what he has effected. Your Council have affixed to ids record this 
their Great Seal ; and at your invitation, and with alacrity, I assume 
the grateful task of tiansmitting it safely to his hands.” 
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The President then addressed Dr. Barth, who was present, in the 
following words : — 

“ Sir, — The Patron’s Gold Medal of this Society has been awarded 
to you ‘ for your successful and extensive explorations in Central 
Africa, your numerous excursions about Lake Chad, your discovery 
of the great river Bmue, and for your hazardous and adventurous 
journey to and from Timbuctii,’ by which you have afforded to us 
the first really authentic information respecting that important 
locality. 

“ In conveying to you this testimony of the high sense entertained 
by this Society of the merit of your performances, I cannot overlook 
the important fact that it is just thiity-thiee years since I found 
assembled upon the shores of Africa, whence you started, the dis- 
tinguished but lamented travellers Oudney, Clapperton, Denham, 
and Tyrwhitt, all bent upon the same gr-eat enterprise of opening 
out the interior of that continent ; and although Laing, one of our 
countr 3 Tnen, did afterwards succeed in reaching the famed Timbuctri, 
j-et of all this partj', and of those who attemjrtcd that great exploit, 
j'ou alone stand upon our shores as the successful accomplisher of 
the enterpr ise. 

“ If, Sir, the service performed be measured bj' the difficulty of 
accomplishment, evidenced by the lapse of time and by the loss of 
life that has occrrrred in this adventitious attempt, the award of our 
Medal must be acknowledged to be justly merited. But you have 
other perfoimances to strengthen j'our claim ; for we are infoimed 
that your labours have been so extensive, that the account of them 
will reach over five volumes of matter, which, collected in such a 
country', must prove of the highest import. 

“ Sir, I congratulate j'ou on the successful accomplishment of yoirr 
undertaking, and trust that this high tribute will stimulate you to- 
future enterprises.” 


Dr. Barth replied : — 

“ Mr President, — It is with great piide and satisfaction that I am 
here to'receive, at your hands, the Medal which the C'oimcil of the 
Eoval Geographical Society has awarded to me; for nothing can be 
more gratifying to a man who, from love of science has thrown 
himself into a dangerous and adventurous career-, like that of a tia- 
veUer in tlie inhospitable and turbulent regions of Central Africa 
than the acknowledgment of such a distinguished body of learned 
and eminent men as the Council of the Eoyal Geographical Society. 
But it is not alone on my own behalf that I thank you ; as a meinbei 
to a foreign nation, who will be honoured by the distmchon which 
this day you have conferred upon me, I offer you also their acknow- 
ledgments as well as my own grateful thanks. 

1 shall say nothing on the extent and puiport of my discoyeiies 
wHch have teen fully appreciated by competent men, and will 
shortly be laid before the public in a full account of my Travels 
May I only be allowed to express the hope that, after a gicat and 
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practicable high road into the heart of Africa has been found at 
length, with the sacrifice of the lives of so many noble, eminent, 
and daring men, and after it has been proved to be such by the suc- 
cessful voyage of Mr. Laird’s steamer ‘ Pleiad,’ and after a consider- 
able advance has been made in the knowledge of the interior of 
the continent, which shows it to be of a far richer character than 
has ever been supposed. Her Majesty’s Government will not allow 
the opportunity to pass by, to establish, in a vigorous manner, 
legitimate commerce uith those unfortunate regions, and thus hold 
out to the natives a humane and laudul way in which they may be 
able to supply their wants of foreign produce, without bringing, by 
slave-hunts and slave-trade, misery and desolation over wide and 
fertile districts. 

“ The present moment is the more important for such exertions, 
as, by the abolition of the slave-trade in the regency of Tripoli and 
in Fezzan, the trade of the interior has just been brought to a great 
crisis, and the people are obliged to look most anxiously about for a 
new channel by which they may supply their wants. The last news 
received from Dr. Vogel gives a new proof how extremely anxious 
the chiefs along the river Chadda or Bi'nue are to enter into friendly 
relations with the English, but bow continually they are disappointed. 
Certainly the commercial relations of the gi’eat western branch of 
that immense river, the so-called Niger, principally between Tim- 
buctu and Sansandi, are far more developed : but the difficulties 
which attend the navigation of the lower part of that river, as well 
between the towns of Bousa and Yauri, as higher up the rive» be- 
tween Tosaye and Kendaji, are considerable, although with the 
means which human genius has made available, they appear by no 
means insurmountable. 

“ I conclude, Mr. President, by repeating to you my grateful 
thanks for the distinguished honour conferred upon me tliis day.” 

’ Corporal Church having requested that Lieutenant-General Sir 
John Burgoyno would kindly do him the honour to receive the 
award of the Society on his behalf, the President addressed him as 
follows : — 

“ Sir John BiU’goyne, — The Eoyal Geographical Society have 
awarded to Coi-poral Church this watch and chain, in acknowledg- 
ment of his meritorious aud intelligent soiwices while employed upon 
the African expedition under Dr. Vogel. It is the wish of the Society, 
especially to mark with approbation, his diligence in conducting a 
long series of meteorological obseivations at Kuka, and his ability in 
assisting Dr. Vogel in those obseivations, by which ho has deter- 
mined astronomically so many positions on his route. 

“ It will be satisfiictoiy to you. Sir John, to learn that Corporal 
Church has amply sustained the high reputation of that excellent coips 
of Sappers and Miners, whose unassuming labours ha\^e so materially 
contributed to render the detail of the topographical survey of this 
couutiy so perfect, and have so largely contributed towards the sue- 
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cess of other geographical undertakings. If anything can enhance 
the pleasure which I feel in the discharge of this duty, it is that of 
delivering this acknowledgment of the merits of a zealous and faith- 
ful soldier into the hands of so distinguished an ornament of the 
army, one whose high scientific knowledge and military experience 
have contributed so largely^ to the glory of this nation.” 

Lieutenant-General Sir John Burgoyne, accompanied by Corporal 
Church, after the delivery of the honorary award, said : — 

“ Mr. President, — I have not been prepared to take any part in 
this proceeding ; but although unexpectedly called upon, I cannot 
refrain from expressing the gratification I feel, that any member of 
the corps to which I have the honour to belong, should be thought 
worthy of so flattering a mark of distinction as that now confeiTed. 
T can assure the Meeting, that the corps of Eoyal Engineers and 
Sappers are as ready to devote themselves to scientific enterprise, as 
they are for military service in the field. 

“ With regard to Corporal Church, I believe him to be a zealous, 
good soldier, a man of intelligence, and one who would be always 
anxious to carry out the orders or wishes of his superiors ; and that 
he would never bring discredit on the marks of favour thus shown 
to him, by so distinguished a body as the Eoyal Geographical So- 
ciety.” 
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ADDRESS 


TO THE 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON; 

Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 2&th May, 1856, 
By Rear-Admiral F. W. Beechey, 

V.P.R.S., F.R.A.S., &c. 

PRESIDENT, 


Gentlemen, — Before I address you upon the subject of the progress 
and condition of that science ■which we more immediately cultivate, I 
desire to convey to the Vice-Presidents and Members of the Council 
for the past year, my acknowledgment of the great assistance I have 
invariably received from them, especially during a long and serious 
illness. To them, and to the unremitting attention of our Secretary, 
is owing entirely the satisfactory conduct of the business of the Society 
during that period. How well your interests have been attended to, is 
* manifest by the Report of the Council, in which you -will find that, 
whilst the sphere of usefulness of the Society has been enlarged, its 
permanent fund has been increased, and the list of Members has 
been extended. You will have learned also that om max)-room and 
library have been enriched by the receipt of the valuable collection of 
maps and books bequeathed to the Society by Mr. Greenough; to whose 
memory the Council have directed a marble bust to be executed and 
placed in a suitable part of the building, as a justly merited testi- 
mony of the high regard and respect the Society entertain for this 
eminent geographer. This extensive collection has been arranged 
for ready access, and embodied in the general catalogue, under the 
judicious managehient of the map-committee and our curator, Mr. 
Saunders. 

\ou will have been made aware, by the receipt of the ‘ Pro- 
ccedings,’ that the Coxmcil have carried into effect their determi- 
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nation, conveyed to you at an evening meeting during the session, to 
issue this publication. They considered that such a work would be 
acceptable to the Members, and beneficial to the interests of the 
. Society, as a means of conveying early notices of the papers read 
at the evening meetings, and of the discussions upon them ; also 
as an additional means of readily disseminating geographical in- 
formation to the Public, who are at liberty to purchase the numbers ; 
and our thanks are due to Mr. Galton, and the Eev. Messrs. Clark 
and Nicolay, and to our Secretary, for the readiness with which 
they have undertaken the compilation and editorship. In starting 
a publication of this description, the Coimcil have been careful 
to put on record the restrictions under which this work is to be 
published, that it may be kept within due control, and strictly con- 
fined to the object for which it was intended. I conclude this notice 
of our household matters with recording the gratifying fact that 
the obelisk to the gallant Bellot has been erected at Greenwich, and 
the fund distributed ; and thus a great national testimonial has been 
raised to the memory of that devoted individual, and a benefit be- 
stowed upon his family. 


Odituauy. 

It is my painful duty to inform jmu that, during the past year, 
the list of Members who have passed away is unusually large. 
Among them are many names well known to science and to the 
world at large, of whose merits I can give little more than a very 
limited sketch. 

In alphabetical order I have first to mention, . 

Adamson, John, Esq,, one of the cailiest Fellows of this Society, 
and a relative of the celebrated traveller. Sir Robert Ker Porter. 
Mr. Adamson was the last suz-viving son of Lieut. Cuthbert Adam- 
son, R.N., who accompanied the Hon. Capt. Phipps, afterwards Lord 
Mulgrave, in 1773, as 2nd Lieutenant of the ‘ Racehorse,’ in his 
voyage of discovery towards the North Pole. He was bom Sep- 
tember 13th, 1787, at Gateshead, and was sent at an early age to 
Lisbon. From his youth he was devotedly attached to the pursuits 
of literature, became a member of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Newcastle in 1811, and one of its secretaries in 1825, 
remaining in office up to the period of his death. Mr. Adamson’s 
brief visit to Portugal in 1803 had left impressions on his mind which 
were never effaced, and gave him that taste for Portuguese litera- 
ture which he retained during the remainder of his life In 1820 
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appeared the work on which his fame chiefly rests — the Memoirs 
of the Life and Writings of Camoens, the merits of which have been 
appreciated at home and abroad. In 1836 he printed for private 
circnlation, rmder the title of ‘ Bibliotheca Lusitana,’ a catalogue of 
the books in his library relating to Portugal — an interesting piece 
of bibliography. 

Mr. Adamson’s last literary work was a labour of love. He 
ushered into the world the first five cantos of the ‘ Lusiad,’ trans- 
lated by his friend Mr. Quillinan, whose lamented death prevented 
him from completing the task he had imposed upon himself. He 
was also the editor of several of the publications issued by the Typo- 
graphical Society of Newcastle. His literary correspondence ex- 
tends over half a century, and includes letters from geographers, 
antiquaries, numismatists, naturalists, poets, men of letters and 
science, and other distinguished persons in various parts of the 
world. He was a corresponding member of the Eoyal Society of 
Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, of the Literary Society of 
Iceland, of the Eoyal Academy of Inscriptions, Belles Lettres, &c., 
at Stockholm, of the Eoyal Society of Literature of Courland, of 
the Eoyal Academy of Sciences of Lisbon, of the Archteological 
Academy of Madrid, a member of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, as well as a Fellow of the Eoyal Tleo- 
graphical, the Linuean, and the Antiquarian Societies. 

Barclay, Charles, Esq., f.s.a., formerly of Bury Hdl, was the head 
of the world-known firm of Barclay, Perkins, and Co. 

In 1815 Mr. Barclay was elected a member of Parliament for the 
• borough of Southwark. He possessed a Eberal and enlightened 
mind and a benevolent disposition. He was an active and intelli- 
gent magistrate for the county of Surrey, and a generous promoter 
of education. His death was occasioned by a fall from his horse. 

Buckingham, James Silk, Esq., was bom near Falmouth, in 1786. 
In his youth, he passed several years at sea, and also in a variety of 
occupations on shore ; among which, his working as a compositor in 
printing offlces proved of most influence on his career through life. 
He first became known in public affairs, by his attempts to open up 
the journalism of India. Mr. Buckingham first went to Calcutta 
about the year 1815, and always retained much interest in Indian 
affairs, and haded with warm satisfaction the removal of the restric- 
tions on the press in India, which the wise and liberal policy of 
Lords Metcalfe and William Bentinck at length effected. In 1825 he 
established in London a paper, the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ the pre- 
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cursor of the ‘ Athenseom,’ and of various other journals. On his 
way to and from India, Mr. Buckingham travelled through different 
countries, and afterwards published narratives of his travels. In 
• 1822 appeared ‘ Travels in Palestine in 1825, ‘Arabia;’ in 1827, 

‘ Mesopotamia and adjacent Countries and in 1830, ‘ Assyria and 
Media.’ At a later period, he made tours in various parts of Europe 
and North America, his account of the latter occupying no fewer 
than ten volumes, three devoted to the Northern States of the Union, 
three to the Slave States, three to the Eastern and Western States, 
and one to Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. The Eu- 
ropean travels are described in two volumes on Belgium, the Rhine, 
and Switzerland. All these contain much valuable descriptive and 
statistical matter, the author having paid more attention than is 
usual with tourists, to the social condition of the countries which he 
visited. Mr. Buckingham was one of the most pleasing and instruc- 
tive popular lecturers, especially in describing places which he had 
visited. In 1832, he was elected M.P. for Sheffield in the first 
reformed Parliament, and retained his seat till 1837. In his politi- 
cal life, ho chiefly took an active part in questions affecting social 
reforms ; and the temperance movement had in him a zealous advo- 
cate. In 1849, he published a volume, entitled ‘ National Evils and 
Practical Remedies,’ in which he expoimded his views on a variety 
of topics of public interest. Mr. Buckingham died on the 30th of 
June last, aged 09. His last work, published a few months before 
his death, was his ‘ Autobiography.’ 

Carr, Commander Washington, entered the navy in 1811, and in 
May, 1843, was appointed to the command, in the West Indies, of. 
the ‘ Hermes ’ steam-sloop. Commander Carr was known as an 
amiable man and a sincere friend. 

Chattertox, Sir William A., Bart., an early Fellow of this Society, 
died in August last, at Rolls Park, Essex. He was bom in 1787, 
and was the second Baronet, a Deputy-Lieutenant of the county of 
Cork, a Vice-President of the Royal Literary Fund, a Fellow of 
the Zoological Society, and a member of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences of St. Petersburg. 

CoLQUHOUx, the Chevalier James de, ll.d., &c., one of the earliest 
Fellows of this Society, was the only son of Dr. Patrick Colquhoun, 
late Lord Provost of Glasgow, one of the first who applied him- 
self to the development of the statistics of the British empire. 
He founded and carried out the present system of Thames Police, 
whereby the mercantile interest is now so efficiently protected ; and 
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suggested in Ms work on the Metropolitan Police, the adoption of 
an improved system for the protection of public property and ot 
personal safety, subsequently carried out by the late Sir Eobert Peel. 

In 1800, he became the private secretary of Mr. Dimdas, then the 
Secretary of State for the War Department ; three years later, he 
received the appointment of Deputy Agent-Greneral for the payment 
of volunteers. In 1817, the Hanseatic republics constituted him their 
representative here, and the legislatures of St. Vincent, Dominica, 
St. Christopher, Tortola, Tobago, Nevis, and the Virgin Islands, at 
different times nominated him to watch over their interests. In 
1827, he was appointed Consul-General of the King of Saxony ; and 
in 184:8, his Eoyal Highness the late Grand Duke of Oldenburg 
appointed Mm Ms Charge d’ Affaires. He was Knight Commander 
of the first class of the Eoyal Saxon Order of Civil Merit. On the 
signature by EesMd Pasha, of a treaty of recognition between the 
Hanseatic republics, as their Plenipotentiary he received the Order 
of Iftihar of the first class from the Sultan ; and the Hanseatic re- 
publics conferred on Mm the honorary diploma of citizenship, to 
which the Senate of Lubeck and HamMirg added their honorary 
medal. The University of Glasgow also conferred on him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. ; and the Eoyal Antiquarian Society of 
Athens constituted Mm an honorary feUow. As Hanseatic Plenipo- 
tentiary he signed the commercial treaties with Great Britain, the 
Ottoman Porte, Mexico, and Liberia ; and he also signed a treaty, 
as Saxon Plenipotentiary, with Mexico. He died on the 23rd of 
July, 1855, in the 76th year of his age. 

• Estcoukt, Major-General J. B. BucknaE, died before Sebastopol 
last June, of that disease — cholera — which carried off so many of our 
brave countrymen, in his 53rd year. General Estcourt, educated at 
Harrow, entered the army as an ensign, and seiwed in the expe- 
dition to the Eiver Euphrates from 1836 to 1837 ; he was also em- 
ployed on the American boundary question, and afterwards went 
out in 1854 on the staff of Lord Eaglan, and served as Adjutant- 
General of the Forces, from the first landing in the Crimea, sharing 
the glories and dangers of Alma, Balaclava, and Inkermann. In 
1848 he was elected a member of parliament for Devizes. 

Fraser, James Baillie, Esq., of Eeelick, Inverness, a Deputy- 
Lieutenant of that county, died in January last, in his seventy- 
second year. He was bom in June, 1783, and was the eldest of 
four brothers, all remarkable men, sons of the late Edward S. 
Fraser, James Baillie went early in life to the West Indies; but 
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after a short residence there he resolved, like his brothers, to pro- 
ceed to the East, whence he returned to this country, about the year 
1822. Mr. Fraser again went to India, and was employed in a 
diplomatic mission, in the course of which he rode on horseback 
from Constantinople to Ispahan, the fatigues and hardships of which 
gave the first shock to his vigorous constitution. l\hen the Per- 
sian princes visited this country, he was requested by Goverirment 
to accompany and take charge of them ; and on their return, he went 
■with them as far as Constantinople. Latterly, Mr. Fraser became a 
zealous improver of his Highland estate, which is almost unequalled 
for its magnificent woods and romantic burn scenery^. 

In 1820, Mr. Fraser j)ublished a ‘ Tour through the Sno-wy Range 
of the Himalaya Mormtains ; ’ in 1825, a ‘ Narrative of a Journey 
into Khorasan in the Years 1821 and 1822, including an Accormt 
of the Countries to the North-East of Persia ; ’ and in 1820, ‘ Travels 
and Adventures in the Persian Provinces.’ In 1838, appeared his 
■v^ork, ‘ A Winter Journey from Constantinople to Tehr’an, with 
Travels through various parts of Persia.’ He wrote also a History 
of Persia, contributed various pieces to the Annuals, and ventured 
once more into the regions of fiction by a Scottish story, ‘ The 
Highland Smugglers.’ His last work was a military memoir of 
Cofonel Skinner, a distinguished Indian officer, who died at Delhi 
in 1841, and was buried by the side of his friend William Fraser. 

Mr. Fraser was as accomplished as an artist, as he was as an 
author. He was an exquisite painter in water-colours, and several 
of his drawings of Eastern scenes have been engraved. 

Hall, Dr. Geor ge, was well known as an accomplished traveller. 
Elected, in 1822, a Eadcliffe Travelling Fellow of Oxford, he went 
abroad, and, after ■visiting the greater part of Europe, joined the 
Count Alexander de la Borde, who, ■with his son Count Leon and 
the Duke de Richelieu, were about to travel in the East. Dr. Hall 
accompanied that distinguished party throughout the whole of their 
well-known journey through Egypt and Asia Minor, which gave 
him opporturrities of visiting some parts of those countries then 
little known. 

MTrilst at Jericho he made an excursion to the ruins of the cities 
of Geraza and Amman, in the country E. of the Jordan, of which he 
printed an account in 1851, for private circulation. It is to be 
regretted that with the exception of a description of Azani, which 
appears in Colonel Keppel’s ‘Journey across the Balkan,’ no other 
portions of his travels have as yet been published. 
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His varied and extensive knowledge and a most amiable disposi- 
tion made his society always much sought after, and endeared him 
to a large circle of friends who will long deplore his loss. 

Hammoxd, William, Esq., was elected a Fellow in the year 1838. 

Harris, Captain Fortescue William, was bom in 1821, edu- 
cated at the Eoyal Naval School, and aftei-wards entered the mer- 
chant service. After many vtij’ages to China, the East and est 
Indies, he was appointed to the command of the ‘ Madagascar ’ in 
1852; went to Calcutta and back, and sailed on the 6th of March, 
1863, for Melbourne, ^’ictoria. He left Melbourne homeward- 
bound on the 12th of August the same j'ear, since which time no- 
thing has been heard of the crew or ship, which is supposed to have 
foundered while coming round Cape Horn. 

Irving, Edward George, m.d., r.n., was bom 1st April, 1816, in 
the parish of Hoddam, Dumfriesshiie, where he commenced his edu- 
cation and continued his studies for several years. He then went 
to the University of Edinburgh, and remained there until he ob- 
tained the degi'ee of JI.D. In 1840, he entered her Majesty's navy, 
and joined H.M.S. ‘Britannia.’ On the 14th October, 1840, he 
was appointed to H.M.S. ‘ Bellerophon,’ Captain C. Austen, and 
was present at the siege of Acre. In' August, 1841, he joined 
H.M.S. ‘ Isis,’ Captain Sir John Marshall, on the Cape of Good Hope 
station, and remained in her three years. His next appointment 
was in 1845, to H.M.S. ' Tortoise,’ for service on the Island of 
Ascension. He next volunteered into the ‘ Styx,’ Captain Chads, 
and continued on the African coast until June, 1848, during 
which time fever prevailed to a great extent, and his own health 
suffered severely. He remained in England until May, 1850, 
when he again returned to the West Coast of Africa in H.M. 
steam-sloop ‘ Prometheus,’ Captain Henry Foote : that officer having 
been ordered to proceed on a mission to Abbeokuta, Dr. living 
accompanied him thither ; and on his return to England, in January, 
1853, he wrote an account of their journey, wffiich was published 
in the ‘ Church Missionaiy Intelligencer. ’♦ 

The testimony of Captain Foote and Dr. Irving proved that the 
natives of Abbeokuta and the Yoruba tribe generally, are an enter- 
prising, industrious, and tractable people, and that the effect of 
missionary' labour had been, to turn their thoughts from war and 
kidnapping to peace and the pui suits of lawful conjmerce. They 

* Fiife ‘ Church Missionary Intelligencer,’ June, August, and October, 18.53. — Ed. 
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had also entered into treaty with the English Government, and 
friendly relations had been established with the British consuls on 
the coast, as well as with her Majesty’s cruisers engaged in the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. 

In this state of things the missionaries were the only persons 
able to give the natives advice upon their political and commercial 
affairs ; yet it was obviously desirable that, as religious teachers, 
they should be relieved as far as possible from such temporal cares ; 
and for this purpose the Committee of the Church Missionary 
Society determined to send out a lay agent, who, while on friendly 
and confidential terms with the missionaries, might also be autho- 
rised to communicate with the Consul and naval officers, as well as 
with the Home Government, upon matters which may tend to 
promote British interests and commercial relations with the native 
tribes. 

Dr. Irving’s experience of nine years upon the West Africa coast, 
and the interest which he had taken in native civilisation and Chris- 
tianity, pointed him out as a most eligible person for such an office. 
It was, therefore, proposed to him to go out for three years on this 
mission, and he readily acceded to the proposal. The Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty having granted the leave of absence. 
Lord Clarendon, as her Majesty’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
gave his sanction to the arrangement, and furnished Dr. Irving with 
letters of introduction to the consuls. Furnished by the Hydro- 
graphic Office and by this Society with instruments, with the use 
of which he had made himself perfectly acquainted. Dr. Irving 
proceeded to Africa in January, 1854, and diligently improved every 
opportunity for gaining the confidence of the natives, for promoting 
internal peace, and for inducing the chiefs to open and protect roads 
from various towns in the interior, to the coast. His period of 
labour was very short. He fell a victim to the climate after fifteen 
months’ residence, and his death was deplored by all the native 
chiefs as a national calamity. His botanical collections have been 
sent to our learned associate. Sir William Hooker, at Kew. 

Kiso, Philip Parker, Kear-Admiral of the Blue, f.r.s. — Admiral 
King, the son of Philip Gidley King, Esq., Post-Captain in the Royal 
Navy, was born at Norfolk Island on the 13th of December, 1793, and 
was consequently in the 63rd year of his age. In early life, when only 
in his sixteenth year, his gallant conduct in boat actions had ob- 
tained the favourable notice of the officers in command. In later 
years, he conducted a survey of the coasts of Australia, and subse- 
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qiientljr of the southern coasts of America.' In February, 1817, he 
was entrusted with the conduct of an expedition having for its 
object a survey of the coasts of Australia, a service on which he 
continued employed in the ‘ Mermaid,’ cutter, and ' Bathurst,’ sloop 
— to the command of which he was promoted by commission, dated 
17th July, 1821 — until his retiun to England in 1823. The results 
of the undertaking are contained in a Narrative of the Survey of the 
Inter-tropical and Western Coasts of Australia, and in an Atlas, both 
compiled by Captain King, and published, the former by Murray, 
and the latter by the Hydrographic OfiBce of the Admiralty. In 
September, 1825, from the feeling of confidence with which he had 
impressed the Admiralty, in the discharge of his late duties, he was 
appointed to the ‘ Adventiue,’ sloop, and ordei'ed to survey the 
southern coast of America, from the entrance of the Eio de la Plata 
round to Chiloe, and that of Tierra del Fuego. He was paid off on 
his arrival in England, 16th November, 1830, and has not been since 
employed. His post commission bears date 25th February, 1830. 

In 1832, Captain King published, as the partial fruit of his recent 
voyage, a volume entitled, ‘Sailing Directions to the Coasts of 
Eastern and Western Patagonia, including the Stiaits of Magellan, 
and the Sea Coast of Tieiva del Fuego.’ » 

On his retirement from active service. Captain King returned to 
Australia, and shortly after his arrival, succeeded Sir Edward Parry 
as manager of the affairs of the Australian Agricultural Society, the 
duties of which office he discharged with characteristic and exem- 
plary ability and attention for several years. He was appointed a 
ilominee menSer of the Legislative Council by the governor, Sir 
Charles FitzEoy ; but latterly he held his seat in the House in the 
more honourable capacity of a representative member, having, at the 
general elections of 1851, offered himself as a candidate for the con- 
stituency of Gloucester and Macquarie, and on that occasion was 
returned by a large majority over his opponent, Mr. Joseph Sim- 
mons. During the last session of Council, he strongly supported, in 
particular, the proposition for the establishment of a nautical school. 
For some time past he held the office of chairman of the Denomi- 
national Board of Education, and was consequently regarded as the 
representative of that body in the Council. 

His was the first instance of a native of Australia rising to so 
distinguished a rank in the British navy, and everyone must feel 
a deep regret that his enjoyment of the honour was for .so brief a 
period. 
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Botli in public and in private life, Admiral King merited, as he 
obtained, the cordial l egard and high respect of all to whom he was 
known, whether personally or by repute. 

Lawkence, the Hon. Abbott, who died at the age of 63, was the 
fifth son of Samuel Lawrence, and was bom in Groton, Massa- 
chusetts, became a member of the Common Council of Boston in 
1831, and in 1834 was elected to Congress, and served the term. 
He declined a re-election, but consented in 1839 to be a candidate 
to fill the v’aeancy caused by the resignation of Richard Fletcher, 
was elected, and took his seat in the House in December of that 
year. Fpon his entrance into Congress he was put on the Com- 
mittee of \Va 3 -s and Means. 

Mr. Lawrence, in 1842, was appointed a commissioner on the 
part of Massachusetts, to arrange the Korth-Eastem Boundary 
Question, and rendered most efficient service. In 1849, he was 
invited by General Tavlor to take a seat in his Cabinet. He de- 
clined the offer, but accepted the appointment of Minister to Great 
Britain, the duties of which office he peifoimed honourably to him- 
self, satisfactorily to this, and advantageously to his own country. 
Mr. Lawrence was public spiiited, liberal, charitable, and benevo- 
lent. In all schemes of public improvement he took a deep interest, 
and aided them with his hand and purse. His foundation of the 
Lawrence Scientific School, at Cambridge, Iw a gift of 50,000 dol- 
lars, and the bequest of an additional 50,0C>0 dollars in his will, 
his establishing prizes for the deserving scholars of the public 
schools, and the aid alwaj’s generously given by him to churches 
and to religious and charitable associations, are wellTInown. < 

Loch, James, Esq., died last July at his residence in Albemarle- 
street, aged 75. He was an Advocate and Barrister-at-Law, and 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical, Geological, Statistical, and 
Zoological Societies of London ; foirnerly M.P. for the Kirkwall and 
Wick district of burghs. 

Mr. Loch was the author of a ‘ Memoir of George Granville, late 
Duke of Sutherland,’ 4to. 1834; and his second son was the late 
Captain G. G. Loch, r.x., f.r.g.s., Sun'ej’or of the River San 
Juan de Nicaragua, and author of ‘The Closing Events of the 
Campaign in China,’ 1843, 8vo. 

Mitchell, Colonel Sir Thomas L., d.c.l., f.e.s., Smveyor-General 
of New Soutl) M ales, and one of the earliest members of this Society, 
died in October last, aged 63. He joined the army in the Peninsula 
when only sixteen, served on Wellington’s staff to the close of 
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the war, and was subsequently sent back to survey the battle-fields 
of the Peninsula. His model of the Lower Pyienees is in the 
United Service Museum. In 1827, he was sent to survey Eastern 
Australia, having the appointment of Deputy Surveyor-G eneral. A 
report of all his sui-veys is to be published by the Australian Legis- 
lature. Sir T. Mitchell made seveml exploring expeditions into the 
interior of the country, of which valuable narratives have been 
published. 

In Australia, the name of Sir Thomas Mitchell wiU be remembered 
with respect, as one of the earliest and most useful explorers of these 
rapidly-rising colonies. 

Molesworth, the Eight Hon. Sir AVilliam, Bart., m.p., f.r.s., died in 
October last, at his residence in Eaton-place, in his forty -sixth year. 
Sir William was the eighth baronet of Pencarrow, Cornwall, her 
Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, and M.P. for 
Southwark, a deputy-lieutenant and magistrate of Cornwall, &c. 

On his entry into public life. Sir M'illiam joined with that section 
of philosophical Eadicals, who were for a period imited by subscrip- 
tion to the doctrines of Bentham ; he conti ibuted to the ‘ M'est- 
minster Eeview,’ and published at his own cost an elaborate edition 
of the works of Hobbes. He took office, with a seat in the Cabinet, 
some three years ago ; and, last spring, was raised to that par-ticular 
office, the Colonial Secretaryship, for which universal conseht pro- 
nounced him to be so eminently fitted. Sir "William, on the recom- 
mendation of Sir Eoderick Murchison, appointed our Associate, Dr. 
P. C. Sutherland, who had previously accompanied Captain Penny 
and Captain Tnglefield to the Aretic regiotrs, as Goveraiment Geolo- 
gist and Sui-veyor at Port Xatal, a post for- which his abilities emi- 
nently qualified him. 

Neeld, Joseph, Esq., m.p., f.s..\., f.l.s., died, at his residence in 
Grosvenor-square. last March, aged C7. Mr. Neeld was a Deputy- 
Lieutenant of Wiltshire, M.P. for Chippenhatrr, and High Stewar d of 
Malmesbury. 

OurRjTM, Sir Benjamin Fonseca, m.p., r.n., c.b., f.r.s., also one 
of the earlier Fellows of this Society', died at Brighton in February 
last, aged 82. He was the son of Captain W. Outram, was first 
employed in the medical naval sei-vice in 1794, and rose to the rank 
of surgeon in 1796. He gr-aduated at the University of Edinburgh 
in 1809, became a licentiate of the College of Physicians in 1810, 
and was a few ymars since elected a Fellow. Dirring the long 
war he was actively engaged in his professiorral duties, and received 
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a medal and clasps for the actions in the ‘ Xymphe,’ the ‘ Boadicea/ 
and the ‘ Superb.’ He was appointed Inspector of Fleets and Hos- 
pitals in 1841, and in 18.50 nominated a Companion of the Bath and 
a Knight Bachelor. Sir Benjamin took a lively interest in the 
pursuits of this Society, and constantly attended its evening 
meetings. He was a true friend and a kindhearted man, and 
in his will bequeathed various sums to several charitable institu- 
tions. 

Parry, Rear-Admiral Sir WiUiam Edward, Kt., d.c.l., f.r.s., &c. 
&c. — It is now my melancholy duty to pay a tribute of respect and 
regard to our gieat Arctic navigator, Sir Edward Parry, whose 
memory will ever be coupled with the records of Arctic adventure 
of the nineteenth century. Early associated with Sir E. Pairj- as a 
messmate, afterwards his first lieutenant during the memorable 
voyage to Melville Island, and his friend through life, I shall, I 
am sure, be excused for dw^elling on his distinguished career. He 
was bom at Bath in the year 1790, and entered the Royal Isavy at 
the age of twelve, under the patronage of Lord Cornwallis. Zealous 
in his profession, intelligent and ambitious. Parry soon recom- 
mended himself to notice, and in January, 1810, he was promoted 
to the rank of Lieutenant and appointed to the * Alexander,’ em- 
ployed in protecting the Spitzbergen whale fishery. It was here 
that he first became acquainted with that frozen ocean, amidst whose 
dangers and difficulties he was destined to earn celebrity. Subse- 
quently serving in the ‘ Hogue,’ he assisted in destroying twenty- 
seven of the enemy’s vessels, three of which were heavy privateers. 
This, and a few .skirmishes with the Danish gunboats, are the only 
actions with the enemy which fell to his lot. 

On his return to England in 1817, the extraordinary' changes 
reported to have taken place in the state of the Polar Sea, determined 
the Government to equip an expedition for Arctic discovery. Then 
was the turning-point in Parry’s life. Like most men of enterprise, 
he seized the occasion and deterarined to devote himself to Arctic 
adventure. There are but few who have not, at some time, the 
chance of distinction, and Parry took advantage of his. We accord- 
ingly find him in command of the ‘ Alexander,’ and, under the orders 
of Sir John Ross, leaving England in quest of the North-l\hst Pas- 
sage, by way of Davis Strait ; the result of this expedition, it is well 
known, was the restoration to our map of the outline of Baffin Bay, 
and the re-discovery of the famed Lancaster Sound. 

Dissatisfied, however, with the account which had been given of 
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the result of this voyage, aud anxious to remove an eironeous impres- 
sion conveyed by Sir John Ross on the subject of Lancaster Sound, 
he made such representations to the Admiralty as induced Govern- 
ment to send another expedition to the same place. Of this expedi- 
tion Sir E. Parry was appointed chief. During the voyage, an 
opportunity occurred for displaying that vigour and determination 
in overcoming difficulties, which, though they might daunt the 
generality of men, were unable to turn him from his purpose. In the 
upper part of Baffin Bay there presented itself what appeared to be 
an impenetrable barrier of ice; undismayed by the dangers that 
threatened, he dashed into the midst of it, accomplished his purpose, 
and entering Lancaster Sound in safety, succeeded in pa.ssing over 
that imaginary chain of mountains with which Ross had closed the 
strait. 

The demolition of these phantom mountains, and the discovery of 
the opening into the Polar Sea on the west, of Prirree Regent Inlet 
on the south, and of Wellington Channel on the north, together with 
Parry Islands (the Ultima Thule of Arctic discovery) and Banks 
Land, the terminating points of Sir E. Parry’s and Sir R. IVUClure’s ex- 
plorations from opposite directions, were the conseqrrences of the first 
summer of this expedition. Having passed the meridian 110° W., 
the Commander and his associates became entitled to the awa?d of 
6000/. offered by Government for the encouragement of Arctic enter- 
prise. The winter they were destined to pass in this dreary region 
afforded another opporinnity for Parry to display those qualities 
which so eminently fitted him for the work he had selected, since, 
Joy his admirable arrangements for the health, comfort, and amuse- 
ment of his men, he was enabled to keep the crews in vigour, 
mental and bodily, while, by the vast number of observations he 
carried on, he determined his geographical position with a precision 
worthy of a better object. 

In the following spring, by an overland journey, he discovered 
Liddon Gulf, where his broken cart remained to be seen by M'Clin- 
tock, thirty years afterwmrds. Finding any farther advance with 
his ship impossible, he determined in the latter part of the summer 
of 1820 to return to England, where he arrived in safety, and received, 
on all sides, a most enthusiastic greeting. He had but little rest, 
however, for in the May following he was again appointed to com- 
mand another expedition, which was to proceed by way of Hudson 
Strait and Sir T. Rowe’s Welcome. Although this vSyage, like the 
last, failed in its main object, much valuable geographical know- 
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ledge resulted from it, and considerable information as to the Esqui- 
maux tribes of that region was obtained. On returning to England 
Parry was promoted to the rank of Captain, and in another year 
found himself once more on his way to the frozen liorth, in order, if 
possible, to co-operate ^i-ith an overland expedition under Franklin. 
This was the last of Parry’s North-Western voyages. The subject of 
our memoir was now confirmed in the office of Hydrogi-apher to the 
Admiralty, which had before been temporarily held by him ; still, 
however, directing his attention to Arctic lesearch, he offered to 
carry out a scheme, which had been proposed in 1818 by Franklin 
and mj’self : namely, to attempt reaching a high northern latitude by 
travelling over the iSpitzbergen ice. He accordingly sailed in 1827 
for Hammerfest, and doubtless would have succeeded in his object 
but that an unexpected impediment presented itself; for the ice 
over which he travelled was found to move southward at almost 
the same rate he advanced northward, and he was most unwillingly 
compelled to retrace bis journey, having proceeded to 82° 46' N. 
lat.— farther towards the Pole than any of his predecessors. 

In 1829, Pany was appointed Commissioner for the management of 

the affairs of the Australian Agricultural Company, and, in pursuance 
of the duties of the office, took up his residence at Port Stephen, 
60 miles to the north of Sydney. Before leaving England, he re- 
ceived the order of knighthood, and was created D.C.L. of Oxford, 

Eetuming once more to England, after an absence of five years, he 
was made Poor Ijaw Commissioner in the county of Norfolk, but did 
not long hold an appointment which was uncongenial to his tastes, 
boon after this, Sir E. Pany was selected to organize and conduct a 
newly-created department of the Admiralty, under the title of Comp- 
troller of Steam Machinery, and it was during the time that he 
remained in this office, that the .screw-propeller, now indispensable 
to our fleets, was introduced into the navy. 

In 1847, in consequence of failing health from over-work, he re- 
signed this also, and became Captain-Superintendent of Haslar 
Hospital ; and, in 185.3, the Lieutenant-Covemorship of Greenwich 
Hospital falling vacant, he accepted it. 

Disease, however, had begun its ravages, and, under the direction 
of his medical advisers, he determined to try the waters of Ems, 
On his way to these baths he was detained by exhaustion at Coblentz, 
and only I'enched Ems to die. 

Thus ended' the career of one of the most distinguished officers of 
his age, who had spent his days in active usefulness, and whose life 
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waa remarkable not only for its varied character, but also for the 
genuine and unaffected piety which pervaded it. 

Among the works which Sir E. Parry left behind him, we may 
enumerate a small volume on ‘ Astronomy by Night,’ another on the 
‘ Parental Character of God,’ and an ‘ Address to the Sailor,’ besides 
the narrative of his voyages, which, in value, compete almost with 
those of Cook. AVe find him also associated with thi-ee papers in the 
Transactions of the Eoyal Society. 

Phillimoee, Joseph, Esq., d.c.l., wa.s the eldest son of the Eev. 
Joseph Phillimore. He graduated in Civil Law, becoming B.C.L. 
in 1800, and D.C.L. in 1804. He had been distinguished for his 
scholarship, and especially for the talent for composition which he 
displayed, as well at Ai’estminster, as after his removal to Christ 
Church, where he gained the College prize for Latin verse. In 1708 
he obtained also the L^niversitj- prize, which was adjudged to his 
English essay on ‘ Chivalry.’ After some residence in foreign parts, 
he settled in London, and was admitted an advocate in Doctors’ 
Commons 1804. On the death of Dr. La^^Tence, in 1809, he was 
nominated judge of the Cinque Ports by Lord Hawkesbury ; Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of Oxford by Bishop Moss ; and Eegius Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law at Oxford — an office upon the reputation of which 
his classical taste and language have shed additional lustre. 

On the installation of the Marquis Camden as Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge in 1834, Dr. Phillimore was invited to 
Cambridge, to receive an honorary degiee from the sister University. 

PusEY, Philip, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., of Pusey Park, Berkshire, died 
July last, at his bn)ther’s residence in Christ Church, Oxford, aged 
56. He succeeded to the family estates on the death of his father 
in 1828, and entered parliament in 1830, as one of the members 
for Chippenham. 

As a practical agriculturist, Mr. Pusey was highly distinguished. 
He was the President of tlie Eoyal Agricultural Society in 1853, 
and he edited and largely contiibuted to the Journal of that Society. 
He was universally beloved, for there was a natural frankness and 
warm-heartedness with him, that developed themselves in ever}' 
relation of life ; and among his tenantry it was impossible for any 
one to be more highly esteemed. 

Sastarem, le Vicorate de. Manoel Franci.sco de Barros e Sousa 
da Mosquita de Alacedo, Leitao e Carvalhaza, Corresponding member 
of this Society. 

This learned Portuguese, Ixun at Lisbon in 1702. was a member 
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of one of the most ancient and illustrious families of Portugal. After 
having received an excellent education, he was sent as minister of 
Portugal to the Court of Denmark ; recalled after the revolution of 
1820, he was appointed, in 1823, keeper of the archives of the realm, 
having already, in 1821, during a sojourn in Paris, collected numer- 
ous documents bearing upon the history of Portugal from among 
the MSS. in the ‘ Bibliotheque Eoyate.’ In 1827, he was appointed 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, but shortly afterwards, upon his retire- 
ment, he proceeded to Paris, where be® joined the Geographical 
Society in 1835, and was afterwards elected \'ice-President. The 
library of our Society is enriched with numeroirs works from his 
pen; and it was but last year that my predecessor in this chair 
directed the attention of the world to his beautiful work on the 
‘Discoveries of the Portuguese,’ and other labours, which have 
been so suddenly interrupted by his death, which took place in 
February, 1856. 

Symonds, Eear-Admiral Sir William, k.h., c.b., f.e.s.— late Sur- 
veyor of the Navy — died in March, on his voyage from Malta to 
Marseilles, aged 74. Sir WEliam entered the navy at an early 
age, and, during the early part of his career, was much engaged in 
active seiwice on the coasts of France, Spain, and in the West 
In^es. He obtained post rank in 1827 ; and in 1831, Capt. Symonds 
was enabled, through the munificence of the Duke of Poi-tland, to 
buUd the 10-gun brig ‘ Pantaloon,’ the triumph of which vessel led 
to the construction, under his superintendence, of the ‘ Vernon,’ 50 ; 

‘ Vestal,’ 26 ; ‘ Snake,’ 16, and others. On June 9th, 1832, he was 
offered, and accepted, the appointment of Surveyor of the Navy, 
which he continued to fill until 1847. 

Sii' William Symonds received the honour of knighthood for his 
services, and the thanks of the Admiralty in 1 830 for a memoir con- 
taining ‘ Sailing Directions for the Adriatic Sea ;’ and again, in 
1837, for “the valuable quaEties of his several ships, and for im- 
provements introduced by him into the navy.” He was elected a 
F.E.S., 1835, and nominated a C.B. on the Civil division, 1848. In 
1854 he became a Eear-Admiral on the retired list. 

Urcullu, Don Jose de, was born in Hamburg on the 8th April, 
1787. His father, D. Manuel de Urcullu, the Spanish Consul in 
that city, brought him, at an early age, to Bilboa, where he 
had possessions. On the death of his father, he was sent to be 
educated to the college of Sao Jose de Calasan, in Saragossa, 
where he graduated in the faculty of Philosophy. In 1807, having 
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completed his studies, and being then little more than 20 years of 
age, he entered the regiment of Sar^ossa, and was made prisoner by 
the French in 1808. He continued in the military profession till 
the year 1820, when he left it, having attained the rank of Captain, 
and dedicated himself, with all the ardour of a studious mind and a 
lively imagination, to the pursuit of literature ; writing and trans- 
lating various works in prose and verse. These works gained for 
him the distinction of being nominated a Corresponding member of 
this Society ; of the Geographical Society of Faris ; and of Eio 
Janeiro. In the year 1822, when secretary to the Captain-General, 
he manied the eldest daughter of Mr. Eichard Allen, the English 
Consul at Corunna ; and the Consul dying soon after, he proceeded 
with his wife and family to establish himself in the city of Oporto, 
but was obliged to emigrate to England in the following year in 
consequence of political disturbances. He returned to Oporto in 
1827, and was appointed manager of the Fiscal Department of the 
Eoyal Tobacco Contract, and subsequently Administrator of the 
Commercial Press of Oporto. In the same year he was appointed 
Consul of the EepubUo of Peru at Oporto. In 1847 he returned 
to Oporto from Puerto de Sta. Maria ; and in 1850, at the lequest of 
a private friend, resident in Bilboa, he went to that city to o^en 
and direct a college for superior education, which undertaking he 
carried out with the most praiseworthy success. Finding, how- 
ever, h ims elf in ill health, ho returned in 1851 to the bosom of his 
family, and, after long and severe suffering, he died, much lamented 
by his relatives and friends, by whom he had been always esteemed 
fpr his many virtues and high character. He was buried in the 
cemetery of Nostra Senhora da Lapa, in the city of Oporto. 

Wharscliffe, John Stuart, Lord, f.e.s., second Baron IV hamcliffe 
of Wortley, county of York, died in October last, at his residence, 
Wortley, ShefiSeld, at the age of 54. 

His Lordship was greatly attached to agriculture, seeking all the 
newest modes to improve the culture of the laud. He addressed a 
letter to Philip Pusey, Esq., on Drainage, published in the Journal 
of the Eoyal Agricultural Society. 

WiDDRixGTON, Captain Samuel E., r.n., f.r.s., died January last, 
at his residence, Newton Hall, near Felton, Northumberland. He was 
the eldest son of the Eev. Joseph Cook, m.a., of Newton. In October, 
1829, Captain Cook w'ent to Spain, and having subsequently resided 
for three year's in that country, he published, in 1834, in two 
volumes octavo, ‘Sketches in Spain during the years 1829-30-31 
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and 32, containing N’otices of some Districts -very little known ; of 
the Manners of the People, Government, recent Changes, Commerce, 
Fine Arts, and Natural History.’ This work, which was dedicated 
to Lord Prudhoe (afterwards Duke of Northumberland), was the 
most complete account in our language. 

In 1843 (having then assumed the name of Widdrington) he 
repaired to Spain again, and, in the following year, published 
another book, entitled ‘ Spain and the Spaniards in 1843,’ in 2 vols. ; 
also dedicated to the Duke of Northumberland. 

Captain IViddrington was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant of 
N orthumberland. 

IViELHOESKi, the Count de, who died in the Cr imea, whither he had 
been despatched by the Empress of Russia upon a charitable mission 
of relief to the sick and wounded of the Russian aimy. This amiable 
yormg nobleman was well known to this Society in connection with 
his kind seiwices in pr ocuring the necessary letters of introduction to 
the governors of Russian America for various Arctic commanders, 
as well as for his presentation to orrr library of the ‘ Agricultural 
and Statistical Atlas of European Russia,’ with a translation into 
good English, made by himself at the request of our Secr etary. 

yATES, Joseph Brook, Esq., f.s.a., the last name on our list, 
and one of the earlier Fellows of this Society, died in December 
last at Liverpool, aged 75. 

Mr. Yates was educated at Eton, and subsequently became actively 
engaged in commercial pursuits, which however in no wise dimi- 
nished his taste for literary and scientific subjects. In 1812, he and 
Dr. Traill, now of Edinburgh, mainly contributed to the foundation 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Livei-pool. 

In 1839, Mr. Yates drew attention to a subject of great local im- 
portance — the rapid changes which take place in the mouth of the 
Mersey ; and noticed the possible difficulties which might hereafter 
be experienced in the commerce of the port. Tliese had attracted 
the attention of the marine surA'eyor and of many ordinary observers, 
but it was not easy to discover a cure for an admitted evil. At the 
meeting of the Biitish Association at Livei-pool in 1854, Mr. Yates, 
in a paper read before the Geographical section, again directed atten- 
tion to the subject, and a committee was appointed to inquire into 
the whole matter, which has held its sittings in the house of the 
Royal Geogr^hical Society, and which is still pursuing its labours. 

In the pursuits of geographers and travellers he took a deep 
interest, and he possessed some curious mediaeval maps and charts. 
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In Febraary, 1838, he read a paper on the State of Geographical 
Knowledge and the Constniction of Maps in the Dark Ages, with 
an account of their revival in the sixteenth century. He was a 
Fellow of this, of the Antiquarian, and of several other learned 
Societies. 


Geogi!aphic.\l Pp.oguess. 

The great military events in which the couiitiy has heen engaged 
during the past j'ear, and the objects to which tlie enejgies of the 
nation have necessarily been directed, may naturally be supposed to 
have diverted attention from those pur.-.uits of science which are not 
of a militar}’ character. Although this may bo tme in some respects, 
yet much has been accomplished in the branch of science which we 
cultivate, and but few of the meetings of the Society have pa.ssed 
without some addition to our store of geograplrical knowledge- 

Eup.opi;. 

Great Britain — Ordinnws S’irvey . — The pre.sent year will be marked 
as a great epoch in the history of the geography of our own country. 
The Trigonometrical Suivey, which commenced, in 1784, tinjler 
General Roy, p..e., has just been brought to a close under Lieut.- 
Colonel James, e.e., the present zealous superintendent of the 
Ordnance Survey. The principal object which the Government had 
in view when the Trigonometrical Survey was commenced, was the 
determination of the difference of longitude between the observa- 
tories of Greenwich and Paris ; and for this purpose a base line 
was measured on Hounslow Heath, from which a series of tri- 
angles, including the Observatory of Greenwich as one of the 
points, was carried to Dover and the opposite coa.st of France. 
The French geometricians at the same time extended their ope- 
rations also to the coast, and the connection between the triangu- 
lations of the two kingdoms was made by conjoint simultaneous 
observations. 

This chain of triangles from Hounslow to Dover was then made 
tho basis of the Topographical Surrey, which was also in progress 
at that time under the Master-General of the Ordnance ; and from 
Hounslow as a starting point, the triangulation has been carried 
over the whole extent of the United Kingdom. Lieut.-Colonel 
James has recently communicated to the Royal Society the principal 
results of the Trigonometrical Suiwey, in a paper ‘ on the Figure, 
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Dimensions, and Mean Density of the Earth, as derived from the 
Ordnance Survey.’ In this communication, he states that now 
that the observed angles have been corrected by the most refined 
methods of mathematical science, the triangulation is rendered 
perfectly symmetrical and consistent in itself, so that, any -side 
being taken as a base, the same length will be reproduced when 
it is calculated through the whole or any part of the triangulation. 
ITiis, as regaids the angular measurements, leaves nothing to be 
desired ; and when the five measured bases are incorporated in the 
triangulation, although some of them are 400 miles apart, and from 
6 to 7 miles in length, the greatest difference between the measured 
and computed lengths of the bases does not amount to 3 inches ; and 
it may be safely afidrmed that such a degree of accuracy was never 
before attained in so extensive a triangulation. 

Astronomical observations have been taken at numerous trigono- 
metrical stations for the purposes of determining their latitudes, and 
by comparing the amplitudes of the astronomical with the geodetical 
arcs, the figure and dimensions of the Earth have been determined. 
In determining the most probable spheroid from all the observed 
amplitudes, continues this talented ofScer, it was evident that the 
plumb-line was deflected from the true direction of the zenith at 
several points, and that this was the case at the Royal Observatory of 
Edinburgh and Arthur’s Seat near it, to the extent of 27" to the south. 
The configuration of the ground — the great valley of the Frith of 
Forth being on the north, and the range of the Pentland HiUs on the 
south — presented a tangible cause for the deflection ; but as the con- 
toured plans of this district were published, and Colonel James wa!& 
himself personally acquainted with the geological structure of the 
country, he had observations made on the summit and on the north 
and south flanks of Arthur’s Seat, wdth the view of determining the 
amount of the attraction of its mass, and from thence deducing the 
mean specific gravity of the Earth. The computed deflection of 
the plumb-line due to the configuration of the ground, accounted 
in great measure for the observed anomaly in the amplitudes of the 
arcs of the meridian. The longest arc of meridian which has been 
computed in Great Britain, extends from Dunnose in the Isle of 
Wight, to Saxaford in the Shetland Islands, and is 10° in length. 
The Polar diameter of the Earth, as determined by the Ord- 
nance Survey = 7,900 miles; the Equatorial = 7,926 ; the com- 
pression = ; iFe mean density = 5'31 G. 

These great geodetical operations have now been brought to a 
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close, and a full detailed account of them is in the press, and 
will be shortly published. The latitudes and longitudes are now 
being engraved on the marginal lines of all the first published sheets 
of the Survey of Great Britain. The progress of the detailed 
Survey of Scotland and the northern counties of England has fre- 
quently been brought to the notice of this Society, and much dis- 
satisfaction has been expressed at the slow progress which has been 
made. Since 1851, when the Committee of the House of Commons, 
of which Lord Elcho was chairman, reported upon the subject, the 
question as to the scale upon which the MS. plans should be drawn 
may be said to have been under constant discussion ; and for two 
years of this period, the officers engaged in the survey, in consequence 
of the frequent change of orders and the long period during which 
they were without any orders whatever, made scarcely any progress 
at all. Another Committee of the House of Commons has recently 
reported upon the subject. They had before them, the written 
opinions of the most able professional and scientific men in the 
kingdom ; and, continues Col. James, it is to be hoped that the re- 
commendations of that Committee will now be finally adopted for 
the future guidance of the officers on the survey. They are, as nearly 
as possible, having reference to the difference in the standards *of 
measure in the two countries, conformable to the instructions for 
the survey of France, viz. — 

1. For the cultivated districts the original plans are to be drawn on 
the scale of 3 of the linear measure of the ground, or 25'334 inches 
to a mile, which is sensibly the same as one square inch to one acre. 

•2. The uncidtivafed districts are to be drawn on the scale of 6 
inches to a mile, and the 25-inch plans are also to be reduced to this 
scale, previous to the whole being reduced to the scale of one inch to 
a mile, to complete the general map of the kingdom on that scale.* 
The object which the Government now has in view is, to make the 
National Survey the basis for the valuation and registration of the 
sales of property, to facilitate the transfer of property, and for all 
general or local engineering pui-poses, including the Hydrographical 
and Geological Surveys, and every purpose for which an accurate, 
authentic plan or map is required. This gives an importance to the 
survey which it never before possessed ; and with the ample funds 
which the Government appear disposed to grant, it is expected that 

« 

* An aiTangement which will, I am sure.be gratifying to our excellent ci-devant 
President, Sir R. Murchison, who so strenuously advocated it in his last Address 
to this Society . — See Vol. XXIH. 
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the whole of Scotland will be finished, as well as the north of 
England, within ten years. 

The system of registering the levels by means of horizontal con- 
tours has been for some time generally adopted on the Ordnance 
Survey, and their great value is now very generally acknowledged. 
The contours, when reduced to the one-inch scale, form the most 
perfect basis for the hill-sketching ; and the plans now produced are 
the most perfect in all respects which were ever made. In England, 
the counties of Lancaster, York, and Durham have been surveyed 
for the large scales. In Scotland, the shires of Wigton, Kirkcud- 
bright, Edinburgh, Haddington, Linlithgow, Fife, Kinross, Ayr, 
Dumfries, Peebles, with the Isle of Lewis, have been surveyed. 
Eight of the above counties have already been published, and the 
remainder are in course of publication, whilst the survey is now 
proceeding in Berwick, Lanark, Roxburgh, and Selkirk-shires. 

The one-inch general Map proceeds pari pas^u with the surveys 
on the larger scales. 

The whole of Ireland has been published on the 6-inch scale, and 
the 1-inch map is rapidly progressing, and several of the sheets are 
published. 

♦While the subject of our Trigonometrical Surveys is under con- 
sideration, I may mention, on the authority of Col. James, that the 
Surveys of our Colonies are proceeding in the following places, 
under oflScers of the Royal Engineers, having, in most places, men 
of the Royal Sappers and Miners under them : — Australia, Tasmania, 
Ceylon, Mauritius. 

Admiralty Surveys . — To a maritime nation like Great Britain, the 
importance of detailed nautical charts, with ample sailing direc- 
tions for the guidance of the mariner, is too obvious to render any 
excuse necessary for entering with some minuteness into the state 
of the survey of our own shores. A rapid reconnaissance of a coast 
might have been tolerated half a century ago ; but such a survey of 
any shore, much less of our own shores, cannot now be accepted. 
The Ordnance large-scale survey, with its almost mathematical 
exactness (within certain limits), and the labours of the civil 
engineer, with his accurate lines of levels extending across the 
island from sea to sea, have shown us that greater accuracy in 
our coast gurveys has become requisite. Hence the necessity, 
among other considerations, of determining the tide levels with 
the greatest care in our estuaries and rivers. This has lately 
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been done by Commander AUdridge, whom i have the pleasure to 
acknowledge as a pupil of my own, in the river Dee, and in other 
places; by Mr. £. K. Calver in the Orwell and Tyne; and by 
Captain M'illiams in the Fal ; while at the same time the progress 
of the tide wave, marked by the successive times of high water, 
has been carefully recorded, and the results have been of much 
assistance to the civil engineer. 

England . — I learn from our able and zealous h} drographer, Capt. 
AVashington, r.v., that on the south of England, Lieutenant Cox and 
Mr.LTsborne have mapped the coast from the Bill of Portland westward 
to Golden Head, including the remarkable shingle beaches of Abbots- 
bury and the Chesil Bank, and have made a detailed plan of the 
harbour of Bridport. They have now begun a careful examination 
of Plymouth Sound, the result of which must be looked forward to 
with much interest, as it will show what effect the breakwater has 
had upon that anchorage, during the fortj- years that have elapsed 
since the stone of that stmcture first raised its head above the level 
of low water. 

In Cornwall, Captain G. Williams and Mr. Wells have completed 
the thirty miles of coast between Fowey and Falmouth, with plans 
on a large scale of the harbours of Pentnan and Mevagissey, the 
latter so valuable to our pilchaid fisherj'. 

In the Bristol Channel, Commander AUdridge and Mr. D. Hall 
have produced an excellent plan of the rivera Taw and Tonidge, 
leading up to Barnstaple and Bideford on the north coast of Devon. 
Their last year’s wor k, namely, the plans of Milford Haven, with 
Pembroke Beach, on the scales, respective!}*, of 4 inches and 12 
inches to a mile, have been published at the Admiralty. 

Farthernorth the channels and shoals at the entrance of the Solway 
Firth have been re-examined, and the charts have been corrected 
for the material changes, which have occurred during the last twenty 
years, since this Firth was originally surveyed. 

A new edition of Pari I. of the Channel Pilot, comprising the 
entrance of the Channel and the coast of England as far as the 
Downs, has been compiled by Mr. J. W. King, R.N., and published 
at the Admiralty. Part II., which will contain the north coast of 
France, from Grisnez to Fshant, is weU advanced. 

Scotland . — The remarkably broken outline and indented shores of 
the Western Highlands of Scotland, embracing picturesque fiords 
and lochs, afford constant occupation for a large force of surveyors. 
Commanders Bedford and Creyke are employed in Argyllshire ; and 
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parts of Jura, of LocliSpelve in Mull, and Loch Feochan, have been 
mapped during the past season. 

More to the nortb ( 'onimander M'ood, and Messrs. Jefteiy and Tay- 
lor, are engaged on the shores of Skye, and have recently examined 
its northern coast from Loch Sligaehan to Kyle Akin and Kyle Rhea. 
The nautical snivey of these coasts, however, can only proceed 
slowlv, as the coast surveyors have to do not alone their owti legiti- 
mate work, but that of the Ordnance also, as the land survey has 
not yet reached the Westem Highlands and islands of Scotland. 

With the exception of part of the Isle of Lewis, the Hebrides are 
yet nnsurveyed ; but a strong force, under Captain Otter, has again 
broken ground thei’c. and there is reason to believe that this out- 
lying portion of the realm of Scotland will not much longer remain 
the opprobrium of our maps and charts. 

The Orkneys and Shetland have been revisited, during the past 
summer, by Mr. E. K. Culver, in order to revi.se and prepare for 
immediate publication the sailing directions of those intricate groups. 
This work has been very satisfactorily executed, and the Directions 
are now passing through the press. 

In the Firth of Forth, Lieutenant Thomas and his assistants have 
examined the cfiast of Fife as far as Fifeness ; they have filled in 
the deep-water soundings to the eastward of the isle of May ; and if 
the season prove favourable, they will this year complete the survey 
of the Firth of Forth as far as St. Abb’s Head, its natural southern 
limit. 

Ireland. — Captain M’ashington, continuing his report, observes, 
in the county of .\ntrim, on the north-eastern shore of Ireland,* 
Messrs, lloskyn, Aird, and Yule have mapped the coast from Carrick- 
a-Eede southwards to Garron Point, a distance of about 40 miles ; 
they have also connected by soundings Rathlin Island with the 
Main. The same party is now employed in recording the remark- 
able improvements that public spirit and good engineering have 
within the last few years effected in the harbour of Belfast. 

On the coast of Donegal, Captain Bedford and Lieutenant Horner 
have completed an elaborate and admirable plan of Lough Swilly, 
which shows all the striking features of that fine inlet of the sea, 
which has often proved a harbour of refuge to the toil-worn mariner 
in the hour of need. 

On the south-west coast of Ireland, in the county of Kerry, Com- 
manders Beechey and Edye, with Mr. W. B. Calver, have made 
a beautiful plan of Castlemaine harbour and hay, and are now ad- 
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vancing along the northern shore of the peninsula which forms the 
southern limit of Tralee Bay. 

A little farther to the southward, on the same coast, Commander 
Church and Lieutenant Veitch have mapped the shore of Kerry, 
from Ballinskelligs Bay to Tort Magee, and for the first time laid 
down correctly and given us the sounding’s around those striking 
schistose rocks, the Skelligs, which rise, almost precipitously, to a 
height of 7U0 feet above the level of the water, and on which bursts 
the whole force of the Atlantic ocean sw'ell. This was a labour of 
no common kind, and re(|uii’ed for its accoinplislinient a combination 
of skill, seamanship, and perseveiing energy that falls to the lot of 
fe’w.* 

Baltic . — A time of war-fare, at first sight, would not seem firvour- 
able to the advancement of hydrographical knowledge, or at 
least to the more peaceful bianehes of science, yet, observes 
Captain Wa.shingtou, we ar e enabled to stite that at the close of 
the struggle rrow happily terminated our acqnnintairce wth the 
Baltic, and the Gulfs of Fiirland and Bothnia, is considerably in 
advance of -what it was when the campaigir oj'cnod ; but it is to the 
Danish, Swedish, and Russian charts of those seas that ■wo owe the 
fact of ortr ships being enabled to pas.s the Kattegat, the Belts^and 
the Sound without hesitation, and to navigate the inner gulfs of the 
Baltic without danger. Notwithstanding all the vague assertions to 
the contrary, it does not admit of a question, that no fleet ever left 
the shores of Great Britain so ■well provided -with charts as the 
Baltic fleet. It is but an act of justice to the eminent hydrographers 
.of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Russia (with whose charts the 
fleet was firmished), that their fame shoirld be vindicated. The 
names of Zahrtmarm, Klint, Yibe, and Lutke are of European repir- 
tation, and afibrd ample guarantee for the accuracy of the charts 
published under their superintendence. That opportunities have 
since been afforded for making additions to them is only -what might 

* It is with extreme regret that I have to add that this was the last labour of 
Commander Church. On his way to Ireland, after depositing his charts at the 
Admiralty, he was suddenly taken ill at Bristol, and in three days was no more. His 
worn-out frame, which had toiled for many years under an African sun, and had 
bravely buffeted with the Atlantic surge while mapping the coasts of Cork and 
Kerry, sunk under the attack, and thus deprived H.M. service of one of the best of 
its surveyors. Skilful, energetic, zealous, of unbending integrity, and a thorough 
seaman, he combined all the qualities of an accomplished surveyor ; and so long 
as the Fastnet Rock and Cape Clear continue to be the landfall jf vessels crossing 
the Atlantic from America, the mariner will have cause to bless the skilful hand 
that, by accurately defining the dangers of that iron-bound coast, has converted 
them into fHendly landmarks for which the sailor may safely steer. 

H 2 
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have been expected. A fleet numbering occasionally 1 00 sail could 
not be cruising for two summers in a naiTow sea without taking 
soundings ; and it is highly to the credit of the masters of that fleet 
generally that they availed themselves of every occasion of adding 
to the charts all the information they obtained. Orrr special sur- 
veyors, Captains Srrlivan and Otter, and their assistants, Com- 
manders t 'iidlip, ( 'reyke, arrd Bnrstal, and Lieutenant M'ard, r.n., 
were enabled to make plans of Ltd Sortrrd in the Aland Isles, and 
the approaches to Bomarsund ; of Barii and Hiist Sounds, with the 
southern access to Sweahoig ; of Wormsi) Soitnd orr the south side of 
the Grrlf of Finland, with various tracks as far as Toraiea and Hapa- 
randa, at the head of the Oulf of Bothnia. 

It is wordhy of special remark that the magnetic variation 
throughortt these seas was found to be sensibly decreasirrg ; indeed 
such proves to be the case all over the Aorth Sea, the Irish Sea, 
and the Channel, and probably e.vteuds throughout the greater part 
of Europe ; and the mariner cannot be too much on his guard 
against the amouirt of r ariation he fitrds marked on charts professing 
to be corrected up to the preserrt year. The westerly variation in 
the Briti.sh Isles appears to have reached its maximum in the year 
183g, since which time it has been decreasing at an average rate of 
about six minutes yearl}'. 

Bkuk S’a . — As in the Baltic, so in the Black Sea, our cruisers 
have added materially to the chaits. To Manganari’s atlas of that 
sea, completed in 1836, several details have been added by Captain 
Spratt, R.N., C.B., and the surveying staff under his directions. 
Lieutenants Mansell, I\ ilkinson, and Brooker, who have discovered 
several rocks, especially near the Strait of Kertch, and off Amipa 
on the Circassian coast, which had escaped former examinations. 
They have also sounded around Kiuburn Spit and the estuary of 
the Dnieper and Bug, leading up to the towns of Kherson and 
Kicolaief, charts of which rivers, on a large scale, have been pub- 
lished. An elaborate and beautiful plan of the Khersonese penin- 
sula, including Kazach and Kamiesh Bays, and showing the position 
of the Allied camps and batteries, has been completed by Lieutenant 
Wilkinson, and is a work that does him the highest credit. 

Captain Spratt’s reconnaissance of the country between Kustenji 
and the Danube at C'hemavoda, a sketch of much interest in the 
discussion of ^e various projects, either of a railway or a canal, to 
unite the Danube and the Black Sea, has just been published, as also 
his chart of the Narrows of the Dardanelles, which includes the 
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site of the new hospital at Aren-kieni, in Asia Minor, a few miles 
from the Plain of Troy. 

On the coast of Egypt, Commander Mansell, in the ‘ Tartarus,’ has 
commenced the examination of the north shore, from the Damietta 
mouth of the Nile eastwards, witli a view to ascertain whether it 
affords a suitable site for tlie entrance of a ship-canal, which has 
been proposed to connect the Mediterranean and Ked Sea by the 
Isthmus of Suez. 

liouth Africa . — The survey of the shores of the Cape Colony 
advances slowly ; yet, notwithstanding the scanty means placed at 
the disposal of Lieutenants Dayman and Simpson, the officers em- 
ployed in the survey, they have been enabled to map the coast from 
Hangklip to Cape Agulhas and the intermediate dangers, on the 
scale of one inch to a mile, which will be immediately published for 
the benefit of the mariner, Tliey have also surveyed Algoa Bay and 
Port Natal, Mhatever has been done has been carefully done, and 
is based on the triangulation canted on by Mi-. ^Alaclear, Astronomer 
at the Cape, from the Observatory as far a.s Cape Agulhas. Much, 
however, remains to be effected. Both the land survey of the colony 
and that of the coasts ought to be pressed forward ; evei-j- year that 
they are delayed bars the progress of the settlers, hinders tlu^ de- 
velopment of the resources of the district, and is attended with loss 
to the colonial exchequer. 

The Cape Colony has the advantage of possessing a number of 
accurately fixed points, extending over a surface of more than 400 
miles on its western seaboard, and comprising the w-hole country 
•between Cape Agulhas and the mouth of the Orange Kiver; these 
were obtained, at the expense of the Home Treasury, in the mea- 
surement of an arc of the meridian by IMr. Maclear, her Majesty’s 
astronomer at the Cape of Good Hope ; and the only use to which 
they have yet been put in improving the defective geographic and 
hydrographic knowledge of this part of the world, has been in the 
construction of the chart before noticed, of about 70 miles of coast- 
line between Capes Hangklip and Agulhas, by Lieutenant Dayman 
of the Eoyal Na-vv^. 

We owe this small contribution to hydrography to a catastrophe 
which will not soon be forgotten — the loss of H. M. troopship 
‘ Birkenhead ’ and 650 lives, near Point Danger. 

Algoa Bay has been lately .surveyed by the same oljicer on a large 
scale, but the existing chart of the intermediate line of coast we.stward 
to Cajre Agulhas is most unsatisfactory. This may be quickly re- 
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medied, and at small expense, by extending Mr. Maclear’s arc of 
meridian triangles (the last of which terminates near the Breede 
River) along the coast to Cape Recife, and it is to be hoped that the 
colony, under the inlc of its present enlightened Governor, Sir 
George Grey, will perform this necessary duty for its ottTi benefit. 
A surveying vessel might then find ample field for laborious, but 
highly useful, employment in these seas. 

Indicin Ocean . — A chart of the Indian Ocean in two sheets has 
been recently published by the Admiralty, in which the curves of 
e<iual variation have been carefully laid down for the year 1855, by 
Mr. Frederick .J. Evans, chief of the Compass Observatory. It 
forms a valuable contribution to physical geography. A similar 
cliart of the Pacific Occiin is in pnigi-e.ss. 

Siam . — A tolerably accurate chart of the Gulf of Siam has lately 
been published by the Admiralty, in which some of the grosser 
errors of fomicr maps and charts aic corrected. It is still, however, 
very imperfect ; but ^lessrs. Kichards and Inskip, suiTcying ofBcers 
on the China station, have I>een de.spatched to Siam ; and there 
seems ground for hope, n(d only from their labours, but from the 
facilities offered by the present enlightened King of that country, that 
in the course of the present year the chart of the Gulf will be rendered 
sufficiently accurate for all the common puiposes of navigation. 

Japan . — Tlie accidents of the late w.ar have led to a slight im- 
provement in our acquaintance with the coasts of the islands of 
Niphon and Yesso. and especially a.s to the Strait of Matsnmae, or 
Tsiigar (hitherto improperly named Sangar in all our maps and 
charts), which lies between them. This Strait has been examined’ 
by IMr. Richards, as well as a iwrtion of the west coast of Isiphon, 
which proves to be laid down in all our chai-ts some 10 miles to the 
eastward of its true position. 

Tartar ;]. — Farther north, in the Gulf of Tartary— a quarter not 
visited by any ship of war .since Broughton, in 1797 — our cruisers 
have, during the last year, partially traced the western shore of the 
island of Saghalin. where coal in rda and fallen timber, from the 
wooded land above, are to l>e found in abundance along the shores. 
They have examined Castries Bay on the mainland, and traced a 
deep-water channel, carry ing :? fathoms throughout, towards, but 
not into the mouth of the Amur. Farther to the south-west, in the 
parallel of 43? N., bays, harbours, and gulfs, which have received 
the names of Victoria. Eugenie, Kapoleon. and IJ’Anville. have been 
explored and surveyed by the officers of the Allied squadrons, and 
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especially by MM. Bouchez, Hill, Wilder, Johnson, and May, who 
have completed a chart which is highly creditable to these young 
officers. Some useful information has also been obtained respecting 
the great river Amur, and of the harbour of Aian and other points 
in the Sea of Okhotsk. 

China . — A slight break has been made in our ignorance of the 
Gulfs of Pechcli and Leotung, by the visit of Captain Edward Yan- 
sittart, U.N., who, in 11. M. S. ‘Bittern,’ chased a fleet of Chinese 
pirates to the head of the Gulf, where the greater part of them were 
destroyed. In this dashing affair he boldly took his ship into waters 
hitherto unexplored, obtained numerous soundings, and corrected 
approximatively the outline of the eastern shore of tlie Gulf. 

The chart of the island of Palawan and its off-lying reefs, the 
result of the elaborate survey of Commander Ikito, in the ‘ Eoyalist,’ 
between the years 18ol-5, has just been published at the Admiralty, 
accompanied by full sailing-directions. We understand that this 
skilful officer ha.s returned to China to bike command of a ship ; 
may we hope that he will be employed on some service better 
adapted to his abilities than the usual routine of cruising or currying 
despatches. There is “ample room and veigo enough"’ in that 
region for the labours of several surveyors ; large tracts of ^coast 
are yet unexplored, and dangerous reefs yet unexamined ; and r)f 
this latter class perhaps none calling moie loudly for immediate 
examination and marking, both by beacons by day and a light by 
night, than the extensive c<>ral lagoon-reef of the I'ratas, barely 
rising above the level of the sea, lying only (iO leagues to the 
. E.S.E. of our own colony at Hong Kong, and duectly' boidering on 
the track of vessels approaching Canti>n in that direction, either by 
Dampier Strait or the Gillolo Pa.-sage. 

XeiD Zealand . — A general chart of this group, comprising the 
whole of the recent surveys under Captains Stokes and Drury, on 
the scale of .Y of an inch to a mile, or -f’sdtuxr of the natural .scale, 
has recently been published at the Admiralty, together with plans 
of Cook Strait and Port Kichol.sou, which are important features of 
the group, as they include the settlements of Wellington and 
Nelson, The whole is accompanied by a complete set of sailing- 
directions, compiled by Captain George liichards and Mr. F. J. 
Evans, r.n. (both as.sistants on the survey), from the various 
Admiralty surveys which have been carried on since the year 1848, 
and are now brought to a close by the return to England of the 
‘ Pandora,’ Commander Drury, who brings away with him gratifying 
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testimonials from the colony as to the value of his services in those 
regions, increased by the promptitude with which he made them 
available to the navigator, by furnishing accurate accounts of the 
result of his surveys through the medium of the ‘New Zealand 
Gazette.’ 

Parijir 0(yan. — Capt. Denham still pursues his useful labours in 
the Western Pacific. Within the past j-ear he has surveyed and 
fixed the position of Norfolk Island, to which place much interest 
attaches in consequence of some of the Pitcairn islanders being in 
course of removal to that spot, as their future dwelling. lie has 
determined the position of t'onway Kecf, an extensive sandbank 
only G feet above the level of high water, and has planted cocoa- 
nuts upon it, with a view to render it more conspicuous hereafter, 
a practice which all navigators will do well to follow for the gene- 
ral benefit of the mariner. On bis route to the Fiji Islands, Capt. 
Denh.am obtained soundings and brought up bottom from a depth 
of 1020 fathoms, containing thirty distinct genera of /b/v/mOi/'s/’a, most 
of which belong to existing forms in the Pacific, though only trace- 
able as fossils in the northern hemisphere. Plans of Levnika har- 
bour and i.sland atid of the Embau waters in the Fiji gioup complete 
his ^ork for the past sea.son. 

Farther to the east, in the North Pacific, Fanning Island has been 
visited by (’’apt. Morshead, and its tnie position found to be in lat. 
3° 49' N., long, lot*'’ 19', or 32 miles to the westward of that 
usually assigned to it in our cliai-ts, 

Xma Plans of Halifax harbour and of the coast to the 

eastward as far as Shut-in-Island, resulting from the surveys of . 
Capt. Bayfield and his party, have been published at the Admiralty 
during the past year on the respective scales of three inches and one 
inch to a mile. Their recent labours during the past season have com- 
prised a detailed survey of the coast and harbours fiom Cape Canso 
westward to Country^ Harbour — a laborious atid very creditable work. 

In the Bay of Fundy, Commander Shortland has completed the 
survey of the Grand Manan islands at the entrance of the Bay, and 
a portion of the south-western coast of Nova Scotia. Both the 
above-named officers are now lending their aid and pointing out the 
best track for laying the submarine cable that is to connect Cape 
Ray, the south-west point of Newfoundland, with the island of Cape 
Breton, a strait only GO miles in width with a depth of about 200 
fathoms. When this connexion is made, there will, we believe, be 
uninterrupted communication by electric telegraph from New Orleans 
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on the Mississippi to St. John’s, Newfoundland, a distance of about 
2000 miles. 

West Indies. — A plan of Port Escoc^s and Caledonia harbour, sur- 
veyed by Messrs. Parsons and Dillon, has been published by the 
Admiralty during the past year. These officers have recently lieen 
engaged in the examination of the islands of Santa Crixz and St. 
Lucia, the former of which is tini.sbed and the latter far advanced. 

S<mth America . — On the coast of Ibazil the dangeious shoal known 
by the Portuguese name of Fms Koras, lying about 120 miles west of 
Fernando da Noronha, has been visited by I.ient. I’ai-ish, in Il.M.S. 
‘Sharpshooter,’ and, at the sugge.stion of the Pritish Consul at 
Pernambuco, cocoa-nuts have been planted in the sand, with the hope 
that at no disbint day thej- may by their gn.wth servo to w'ani the 
mariner of his approach to a danger on winch doubtless many a 
vessel ha.s met its fate. 

Kio de la Plata. — In this river, above Buenos Ayres, Lieut. Sidney, 
with slight means at his command, has re-examined the approach 
to the river Parana, and re-sounded the shoals in the vicinity of 
Martin Garcia. The whole this vast estuary retjnires a care- 
ful survey. During the past year a sketch-chart of the river Para- 
guay from Corrientes upwards to A.suncion, by Lieut. Day, k.n., f«n 
the scale of one inch to a mile, has been published by the Admiralty ; 
and, on a much smaller scale, the upper part of the river as high as 
Coimbra, from Portuguese authorities. 

In the Falkland Island.s a plan of Port Egmont, one of the many 
safe harbours in that group, surveyed by ('apt. iSulir’un, c.n., in 
1^9, has recently been published on a large scale, ami may prove 
useful to the numerous whalem and other ves-scls which occasionally 
resort to those islands. 

France . — I learn from mj' zealous and intelligent correspondent, 
iVIr. J. B. Pentland. that the De])ot General de la Guen e has continued 
the publication of its great Map of France, 9 sheets of which have 
been published during the past year. This magnificent work will 
consist of 258 sheets, of which 175 have been already engraved. 
The geodesic operations of this work being concluded, it is proposed 
to determine astronomically the longitudes or meiidian distances of 
the several trigonometrical stations by means of the electric tele- 
graph ; a bodj' of officers appointed for that purpose, junder Com- 
mandant Eoget, are now engaged in the preliminary researches at 
the Imperial Ob^rvatory of Par is. 
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The beautiful survey, by the officers of the French Etat-Major, of 
the environs of Borne has been completed, but only one sheet has 
as yet been published ; the remaining ones will, however, shortly 
be in the hands of the public. 

FrtiHeh Maritiiiui Surceys . — The maritime surveyors of Fiance have 
conducted their surveys along the coasts of Italy and of the Strait 
of Gibraltar. M. Earondeau has completed the remainder of the 
survey- of Western Ligiiiia; and the whole coast of Italy may now 
be said to be completed from the Var to the mouths of the Tiber, 
and is in course of publication. M. Darondeau is now occupied 
in conducting operations in the Neapolitan dominions, and has 
already connected the islands of the I’ouza group, with his triangu- 
lation of the continent. 

The hydrographic expedition despatched by the French Govern- 
ment to survey the titrait of Gibialtar and the adjoining coasts of 
Morocco and Spain, has most sati.sfactorily completed its laborious 
task, thanks to the zeal of t'.aptain Kcrhallet, well known by his 
works on the Currents iT the Atlantic .and Pacific Oceans, and of 
M. \ incend'in Eumoulin, one of the most eminent of the corps of 
Ingenieurs llydiographcs of FiiUice. The survey, based on an accu- 
Tiite triaugulatioii, c.xteuds from C.ipe St. Lucar on one side, and Cape 
SiKirtel on the other, to Gibraltar, and on the noithem coast of Mo- 
rocco as far east as the Zafarina Islands. This excellent survey, I am 
told, is n(.)w in the hands of the engravers. The most important results 
of the operations of M.M. Kerhallot and Dumoulin are the discovery 
of several new shoaLs off the Spanish coast ; of an extensive rocky 
plateau, from I.") to IS miles in length, ofl’ Cajie Trafalgar; and the 
correction of various dangerous reefs between Cape Trafalgar and 
Cadiz. But by no means the least important jiai-t of this survey, is the 
determination of the dejith of the .''trait of Gibraltar, in olden times 
supposed to be unfathomable, .and continued so until the assumption 
was dispelled by our able Mediterr.ancan surveyor. Admiral Smyth. 
Hie depth of this Strait has been considerably overrated in the 
Sjianish and English surveys, as it has been found in many parts to 
.aveiage from oSO to Ittb fathoms only ; the greatest depth being 503 
fathoms ( dlO metres) about mid channel, at one mile east of the line 
extending from Europa Point to Almina. at Ceuta. Xumerous obser- 
vations were made on the set of the currents in the Strait and on the 
temperatuie of the sea at different depths, which dispel the belief in 
an undercurrent setting out of the titruit. I\ e must acknowledge with 
gr ititudc to MM. Kerhaliet and I incendon Dumoulin this great addi- 
tion to our store ot improved hydrograjihv and physical geography. 
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In the catalogue published by the Depot de la Marine will be 
found many new charts of great interest and importance ; amongst 
others, surveys of the French establishments on the coasts of Jsew 
Caledonia. 

Spain . — The Spanish Government has caused a survey of that 
kingdom to be commenced ujxui an uniform system, and a part of 
the preliminary triangulation has been completed. A series of 
triangles, in a meridional direction, has been carried on from Pico, 
E. of Malaga, on the coast of the Mediterranean, to Santaiider, on 
the Bay of Biscay, and on the direction of the parallels from the 
Portuguese frontier to Aragon, where it has been connected with 
the operations of MM. Biot and Arago for the measure of the 
arc of the meridian between Dunkirk and Formentera. An im- 
portant addition to lS})anish geography has apjieared in a work 
entitled ‘Atlas de Espana y sus Poscsiones Lltramar,’ of which 
25 sheets have already been published, constructed by our much- 
esteemed Corresponding meml>er, Cohmel (’oello. These comprise 
Cuba, Porto Kico, the Philippine, Marian, and Balearic Isles, the 
Canaries, African possessions, and part of her continental provinces. 
In addition to these separate maps of the departments of Spain 
and of her foreign posses.sions, the Atlas contains enlarged plans 
of the principal cities and towns, and notices of the statistics, 
administration, and history of each division, contributed by another 
of our distinguished CoiTesponding members, occupying an eminent 
position as both statesman and geographer, Don Pascual de Madoz. 

Al. de Yemeuil, the eminent French geologist, whose name has 
often been alluded to by my predecessors, has continued, during 
the past year, his geological survey of Spain and his barometric 
levellings. His late researches have extended over the desolate 
province of La Mancha, where he has fixed the height above the sea 
of several hundred points. 

Italy. — The Piedmontese Government has continued the publica- 
tion of the map of its continental possessions, on a scale of 
and it is expected that the whole wll be completed next year. 

The Abbe Poncet has published the number of 300 measured 
heights in Northern Savoy — an interesting addition to those alreadj* 
given by De Candolle and Professors Chaix and Favre. ,Mr. Bonson 
has contributed an extract of the geometrical measurements of the 
Sardinian Staff, which adds the positions and heights of sixtj- more 
places to the above. 
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The Austrian Geographical Institute of Vienna has given the 
public the last sheets of its great Map of Central Italy, alluded to 
in previous Addresses of the Presidents of this Society. The map 
is now accompanied by statistical data of considerable interest con- 
cerning Tuscany and the Papal States, and the work, as a whole, 
is a most useful and important contribution to geogi'aphical science. 

As to Naples, I am not aware that any progress has been made 
in the publication of the survey commenced by the late General 
Visconti, often alluded to by my predecessors. 

Switzerland. —Prom our Corresponding member, M. J. Ziegler, we 
learn that the geodetical and topographical operations of Switzer- 
land have been continued in the north of the Canton of Tessin and 
in the chain of the Alps, crossed by the passes of Lukmanier, 
of Bemhardin, and Splugen. The principal labours which have 
been executed in the past season were commenced chiefly in a 
geological point of view, such as that by Dr. Heusser in Valais, 
which was undertaken in order to make some observations in the 
environs of Visp, the centre of commotion of the destiuctive earth- 
quakes which, even to this day, make themselves felt. 

• Professor Heusser, of the University of Zurich, has visited these 
places, and has given the results of his personal observations in 
a little work which the Society of Natural History at Ziirieh 
has published. M. Kiou has published an account of the earth- 
quakes which were felt in 1855, in the months of July and 
November. Meteorological observations have also been made 
during the past winter throughout the whole extent of the central 
Alps. 

By the uninterrupted railway works throughout Switzerland the 
number of hypsometrical data is increasing, and the interest in 
hypsometry is becoming greater. Hypsometrical charts are more 
numerous, and the use of them is becoming general in proportion 
as we can compare with exactitude the elevation of different 
cormtries. I may particularly allude to Mr. Ziegler’s Hypsome- 
trical Atlas, in course of publication. 

Our learned Associate, Professor t'haix, of Geneva, informs us of 
the expected return of Messrs. H. de Saussure and H. Peyrot from 
their joumej- to Mexico, and that Professor De Candolle has pub- 
lished, in tjvo volumes, a comprehensive treatise on Botanical Geo- 
giuphy. From the same high authority our .Secretary has just 
received an interesting communication on the Hydrography of the 
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Valley of the Arve, which will be laid before the Society at an early 
period. 

Nuruony . — Our Associate, Professor Munch, of Christiania, has en- 
riched our collection with seveinl recent maps and charts of the 
Coast Survey of Aorthem Norway, forming a series, beginning 
about the G4th parallel and extending to the Kussian fionticr. 

The Coast Survey Charts of Southern Norway have also been 
received, as well as Professor Munch’s Maj) of Southern Norway, 
Northern Nonvay with Finmarhen, 1852, and Norway, published at 
Christiania in 1854 ; also the Amt Maps, by Captains Hamm and 
Murthe. 

Major Vibe, of the Norwegian Engineers, infoims our Secretary' 
that, in addition to the Coast Surveys already mentioned as having 
been lately published, others, by Munch, Giessing, &c., are in 
course of preparation. 

Denmark. — The Eoyal Society of Northern Antiquaries has just 
held its anniversary' meeting at the Palace of Christianshorg ; its 
President, Frederick the Seventh, King of Denmark, in the chair. 
Prof. Ch. Rafn, our Associate, communicated an account of tl^e 
proceedings of the Society during the past year, and exhibited 
the new volume of the ‘ Annales’ of Northern Archseology and 
History ; the new number of the Society’s Review', and of the 
‘ M6moires des Antiquaires du Nord.’ He also laid before the 
Society the second part of the ‘ Lexicon Pocticum ’ of the Icelandic 
language, compiled by Sweiujoim. Among the articles in the ‘ An- 
nales’ may' be especially noticed ‘ King Oswald bin Ilelliges (the 
holy) Saga,’ with a preface by Jon Signrdsson, and translations by 
Thorl. G. Repp ; also a notice on Yirdaland’s Ancient Flistory, by 
Prof. A. Cronholm, of Lund; and a Grammar of the Faeroe Lan- 
guage, by the Rev. V. L" . Hammershaimb, of North Straeamey. In 
the Antiquarian ‘ Tidsskrift ’ are found papers on the OW-English 
and OW-Nordisk, by Gisle Brynjulfs.son ; on the Ancient Languages 
of the North, by G. E. Lund; Old-Norsk Remains among the 
Orkneys, by G. Petrie, Esq., of Kirkwall ; Antiquarian Contribu- 
tions from Sclavic Lands and Monuments of the Bosphorus, by' 
Edwin M. Thorson ; Report on the Cabinet of American Antiquities, 
by Ch. Rafh. In the number just published of the ‘ Memoires ’ are 
papers on Runic Inscriptions in Sodor and Man, with a Geographical 
elucidation of the Irish and Scotch names occurring in the Sagas, by 
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P. A. Mimcli. The Saga of St. Edward the King, with an Introduc- 
tion by Eafn and Sigurdsson ; Remarks on a Danish Runic Stone 
from the Elvmdh Century, lately discovered in the centre of London, 
with Runic inscriptions, alluding to the Western Countries, by Rafu ; 
and, finally, one by Brynjulfsson, entitled ‘ De I’Ancien Roman 
riun^ois et de I’lnfluence exercee sur son Developpement par les 
Normands.’ The King communicated to the Meeting the results of 
the researches which he had carried out among the ancient royal 
sepulchres at the Cathedral at Riugsted in Seeland ; upon which 
the Vice-President, C. F. Wegener, read a Memoir on the Tombs of 
King Waldemar the Great, and his threeu Sophia, daughter of Valo- 
dimir of Russia. The Secretary r ead a statement of the progress 
made drrrirrg the last year in decipher ing the Runic inscriptions so 
numerorts in Scandinavia, — an account of which ho is preparing for 
pirblication. 

Portnijal . — We have received, throrrgh the polite attention of Count 
Lavradio, several number-s of a periodical, prrblished by the Portu- 
guese Government, entitled ‘ Boletim e Annaes do Conselho Ultra- 
marine,’ which contains rich corrtributions to African geography. 

* Germuntj . — It is with gr-eat pleasure I have to notice the establish- 
ment of a Geographical Society at Vienna. 

AVe continue to receive Herr Gumprccht’s valuable ‘ Geographical 
Journal,’ containing the proceedings of the Berlin Geographical 
Societj-, in addition to other nraterial. 

Hungary . — The ethnographical studies, by M. A'^alerio, of The 
variorts races forming the p<i 2 'ulation of Hungary, have been prrb- 
lished, with numerous illustrations. 

Greece . — A work on the Peloponnesus, by 31. Beule, appears to form 
an excellent grride to the Morea, and is worthy of being translated. 

Arctic. 

At the opening of the Address of last year by my noble predecessor, 
the return of Dr. Eae was armounced, beai-ing with him evidence of 
the fate of the long missing expedition under the lamented Sir John 
Franklin ; and I have now to notice amongst the papers read at the 
meetings ofHhe Society, the expedition conserpient upon the informa- 
tion fiunished by him. You will remember that 3Ir. Anderson, who 
condrreted this expt_‘ditiorr, pursued his route down the river Back, 
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bearing testimony to tbe great accuracy with which the distinguished 
navigator, from whom it derives its name, had described and laid 
down the features of that dangerous river. Among much valuable 
information which Mr. Anderson collected, will be found the deeply 
interesting fact of his having discovered upon Montreal Island the 
remains of a boat, upon part of which was cut the word ‘ Ten or,’ and 
upon the frame of a snow shoe the name of ‘ Stanley,’ the surgeon 
of the ‘ Erebus,’ leaving no doubt as to the fate of those unfortunate 
vessels, viz. that they had either been wrecked or inexti icably ti.xed and 
abandoned ; and confirming in all c.ssential particulars the iiifoima- 
tion brought homo by Dr. l»ae.* The great interest which attaches 
to this joumc}' of INIr. Andeison, intimately connected as it is with 
the fate of our countiymen, the sufierings and privations endured by 
himself and his party, vill render this volume of our Journal of 
deep and general interest. 

Scarcely had the breath of novelty passed over this sad but too 
certain histon’, when the announcement of the return of our medallist. 
Dr. Kane, completed the page of past adventure in search of our 
missing countrymen. The important discoveries of this gallant 
officer consist of an elongation of Smith Sound to a higher northern 
latitude than that of any other known land in the Arctic region*, 
and to a higher parallel than had ever Ix'en reached by any navi- 
gator, except Parrv' ; and of the discover}* of a vast ocean beyond, 
apparently free from ice, with which it communicated. Tlie patient 
endurance under hardship, sickness, and privation, the zeal dis- 
played in the exeemtion of this arduotis service, and important disco- 
veries in those inhospitable regions, have earned for Dr. Kano the 
unqualified approbation of this country ; and the highest honour 
this Society has to bestow, has been awarded to him ; while the mo- 
desty with which he has related his perilous adventures, and the 
merit he bestows upon all his party, will place his narrativ*e amongst 
the most fascinating papers in our Journal. 

Contemporaneously with the notice of Dr. Kane we announced 
the return of Commodore Rogers of the United States Navy from 
the seas to the northward of Behring Strait. He records having 
ascended Herald Island, from which he could see no land whatever ; 
and having sailed over Plover Island, which he removes from the 
chart ; as also the islands reported to have been seen to the north of 


* Dr. Eae and his companions have now received the award of 10,0001. offered 
hy the .Admiralty for the first clue to the remains of the expedition. 
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Cape Yakan. He discovered a vast barrier of ice on the north, so 
solid as to lead him to declare that no keel has ever divided those 
watei-s. 

During the last 3’ear our indefatigable Captain Collmson has 
returned to our shores from Behring Strait, rich in Arctic enter- 
prise, and enjoying the distinguished honour of having, by skill, 
energ3% and patient endurance, bro)ight his vessel, the ‘ Enter- 
prise,’ safelj- back from her perilous adventures, and returned 
her to the shores, whence he departed with her ; an act which 
should not be overlooked in the catalogue of the meritorious deeds 
of that highly scientific navig-ator. About the same period ap- 
peared ‘ The Last of the Arctic Voj'ages,’ by our associate. Sir 
Edward Belcher ; in which he gives an account of his pro- 
ceedings, and of the man}’ land and boat jonnieys undertaken by 
himself and officers under his command ; completing, through their 
instrumentality, the northern coast of the Pany group, and adding 
Victoria Land and other gcogiaphical features to the cartography of 
those regions. Then, as if to swell the mention of Arctic enterprise, 
at this time appeared a reprint, by the Hakluyt Society, of the quaint 
but interesting documents of old voyages ; and also a voluminous 
stimmary, entitled ‘ Scoporte Artiche,’ compiled for the enlighten- 
ment of the Italians, by C(jnte Francisco M. Erizzo. Lastly, 1 have 
to notice among the events (>f the past year, as connected with 
Arctic enterprise, the bestowal of the honour of knighthood upon 
Sir Robert iM'Clure (our medallist), the gallant officer who virtually 
accomplished the North-West passage — a justly-merited tribute of 
the nation, and a token of the high sense it entertains of the worthy 
deeds of those navigators who had so laboriously pursued their 
perilous researches in those ice-encumbered seas.* 

At tliis period of Arctic discovery it will perhaps be e.vpected that 
I should offer some remarks upon the results and the benefits which 
have been derived from it by the country. 

It is now nearly forty years since the revival of otir Polar voyages, 
during which period they have been prosecuted with more or less 
success, until, at length, the great problem has been solved. Besides 
this grand solution of the question, these voyages hav’e in various 
ways been beneficial ; and Science at least has reaped her harvest. 
They have brought us acquainted with a portion of the globe before 


♦ The s\iTii of 10,000^ was also voted to him and his gallant companions by the 
House of Commons. 
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unknown. They have acquired for us a vast addition to our store of 
knowledge — in magnetism, so important an element in the safe con- 
duct of our ships; in meteorologj' ; in geogi-aphv, natural and physical ; 
and which has led to the prosecution of like discoveries in the regions 
of the Antarctic I’olo. They have shown us what the human frame 
is capable of undergoing and of accomplishing under great severity 
of climate and privation. They have opened out various sources of 
curious inquire' as to the e.xistcnco at some remote period of tropical 
plants and tropical animals in tho.sc now icy regions, and of other 
mattere interesting and useful to man. Tliey have, in .short, ex- 
punged the blot of obscurity which would othei wise have hung over 
and disfiguied the page of the history of this enlightened ago ; and, 
if we except the lamentable fate which befcl the e.xpodition under 
Sir John Franklin, we shall find that they have been attended with 
as little if not less average lo.ss of life than that of tlie ordinary course 
of mankind. And if any one should be disposed to weigh their ad- 
vantages in the scale of pecuniary profit, they will find that there also 
they have yielded fruit, if not to us, at least to a sister nation in whoso 
welfare we are greatly interested, and whose generous sympathy in 
the fate of our countrymen endears her to us, and would render it 
impossible that we should begrudge her this portion of the ad\%in- 
tage of our labours. I need hardly remind you of the Keport from 
the Secretary of the United States Navy to the Senate, to the effect 
that in consequence of information derived from one of our Arctic 
expeditions to Behring Strait, a trade had sprung up in America by 
the capture of whales to the north of that Struit, of more value 
to the States, than all their commerce with what is called the East ! 
and that in two years, there had been added to the national wealth 
of America, from this source alone, more . than eight millions of 
dollars. 


Africa. 

I would next direct your attention to a region widely difierent in 
its physical character to the last, but one in which we have alike 
pushed our discoveries, with slow and occasionally painful progress, 
it is true, but upon the whole with steady success — the region of 
Africa. It is from this country I have to congratulate the Society 
on the safe return of that distinguished traveller Di'. Barth, the suc- 
cessful explorer of a large portion of Central Africa, and of the 
famed city of Timbuctii. An account of this expedition is now pre- 
paring by Dr. Barth for publication, in five volumes, with maps ; 
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and, from the extent of the work and the care bestowed upon it, we 
nmy expect to derive an enlarged knowledge of the country throngh 
which he passed. 

From letters communicated by the Foreign Office, we learn that 
Dr, Vogel was at Gujeba in Januai-y last, and had thence proceeded 
to Yakoba. His last letter is from Gombe. It appears that, in 
attempting to reach Adamaua, he had crossed the Binue, at a point 
where the steamer under Dr. Baikie had stopped, and that he there 
left letters in expectation that another steamer would be despatched 
up the Chadda. We leam with regret from Dr. Vogel that his 
health had suffered, but, on the other hand, we have cause to be 
thankful that his life had been saved through an accident, which 
px-evented his joining a party of fifty persons going to Yola, aU of 
whom, except two, were murdered the same day. 

Our associate, Dr. Baikie, has recently published an interesting 
and instructive description of the voyage of the ‘ Pleiad ’ steamer up 
the Niger and Chadda, including a map from the original suiwey by 
Mr. D. J. May, r.x., f.r.g.s., and much general infonnation respecting 
the nations and countries of that important part of Africa. In the 
mention of this work, which leflects credit upon its author, I must 
no# omit to notice an oversight which I am sure Dr. Baikie will, with 
his usual candour, acknowledge. In alluding to the origin of the Ex- 
pedition, Dr. Baikie does not mention the persevering part taken 
by the Council of this Society, and particularly by Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, in promoting it ; and he has entii'ely omitted to connect the 
ixame of M-Leod with the great and novel feature of the plan which 
rendered this Expedition so successful in all respects, and wiR 
govern the operations, in regard to season, of ail future expe- 
ditions. It will be seen in our Journal that, early in 1852, a pro- 
ject for ascending the Niger icith the rising waters, was laid before 
the Council by Lieut. Lyons M‘Leod, who had been employed for 
some years on the African coast. Having been referred to the 
Expedition Committee, attention was directed to a clause in Mr. 
Laird’s mail contract with the Admiralty, which provided for the 
ascent of one of the African rivers, by steam, at a small expense ; 
and the Committee recommended Lieut. M'Leod to communicate 
with Mr. Laird and adapt his plan to this arrangement. Other steps 
were also taken and communicated to the Society by Sir Roderick 
Murchison, in his Presidential Address of that year. In 1853 the 
Expedition having been brought under the notice of the Govern- 
ment by Sir Roderick, as President of the Society, some progress 
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was made, but a change in the Cabinet caused delay ; and in the 
mean time the arrival of Dr. Barth on the banks of the Upper 
Chadda directed attention to that branch of the Niger, and turned 
the proposed course of tlie Expedition towards it. The plan re- 
ceived the warmest encouragement from Lord Clarendon, but the 
favourable season being past, it was necessary to defer ju’oceedings 
till the ensuing year. These circumstances were also laid before 
the Society in the Presidential Address for 1853. In 1854 the 
Expedition started, and it was intended that the veteran African 
explorer, our late member, Mr. Consul Beeeroft, then residing at 
Femando Po, should take the command ; but his lamented decease 
having occurred a few days before the arrival of the party from 
England, the command devolved upon Dr. Baikie, with whom Mr. 
May, of her Majesty’s ship • Crane,’ was a.ssociated as surveyor, 
thi'ough the kindness of Captain Miller, r.n'., f.r.o.s., then chief 
officer on the station. 

I have felt it to be due to the persevering efforts of this Society 
in promoting this Expedition, and to the individuals whose names 
are so honourably connected with it, to insert in some detail these 
facts connected with its origin ; of which, I am sure, Dr. Baikie 
will acknowledge the justice and projniety. * 

The spirit of adventure is again revived : Dr. Baikie, the suc- 
cessful explorer of the Chadda, has offered his services to con- 
duct an expedition up the Niger, and, leaving a trading party at 
Eabba, to pursue his route thence by land to Sokatii, the residence 
of the Sultan, whose influence is said to be so great, that could it 
only be obtained, an impulse would 1 e given to commerce, and 
slavery would be annihilated. 

A communication from Governor O'Connor, describing a visit to 
the Island of Bulama, in the Bisago.s group, and a voyage up the river 
Casamance, informs u.s of the present condition of those places, and 
the state of the settlements there. 

Captain Skene, r.n^., of the ‘ Philomel,’ is about to return from the 
West Coast, where he has ascended the Bonny, the Congo, and the 
river of Lagos, and from whose journals we may expect some in- 
teresting information. 

We learn that Commander Lynch, of the United States Navy, has 
examined a large part of the coast of Liberia, and several of its 
rivers, as a preliminary to an exploration of the interior» Sickness, 
however, obliged him to discontinue his labours.* 

* Of the death of Dr. Schonlein, at Cape Palmas, mention has already been 
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We may mention here that M. Baffenel has at length published 
an account of his failure to penetrate to the interior of Africa from 
the French settlements on the Senegal. 

Comte d’Escayrac de Lauture has presented the Society with a 
copy of his Jlemoir on Soudan, accompanied by a map, in which the 
positions of the principal towns and the courses of the rivers in 
Central Africa are discussed with great ability and research, and 
the habits of the people are also described. The Count has just 
proposed to attempt, with the assistance of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, the ascent of the Nile to its sources. 

TTie enterprising Sardinian trader, M. Brun-Eollet, whose esta- 
blishment on the White Nile was mentioned in my noble prede- 
cessor’s last Address, having returned to his outpost of exploration 
and commerce in that region, has since penetrated for a considerable 
distance along the Misselad ; and we are indebted to our Coixe- 
sponding member, M. le Chov. Negri, of Turin, for the following 
account of IM. Bnm’s proceedings, dated fiom the batiks of the 
Misselad, Feb. 1, 1850; — 

“ After a month's research M. Bnm-Rollet came to reconnoitre 
the lake, by which the waters of the Misselad and of the Modj or 
Lut communicate with the Bahr el Abiad. He found it about 
60 leagues in length from north to south, and discovered the 
entrance of the Misselad into the lake. He entered the Misselad 
with three boats (barques ), and an escort of 23 soldiers, obtained 
from an Egyptian post recently established at the confluence of the 
Sanbat, in the Bahr el Abiad ; and the intrepid ti aveller had already 
ascended the river for nearly 40 leagues, with the determination to 
push his exploration as far as possible. The Misselad appears to be 
so large and deep that M. Brun-Kollet, who has previously visited 
the Blue Nile, or Bahr el Azrek, as well as the White Nile, or Bahr 
el Abiad, declares that h ■ has no donht of the Misselad heinq the true 
Nile. It appears that during the rainy season this river inundates 
an immense extent of countrj’. The vegetation of this region is 
magnificent, and the reception oflFered by the inhabitants, although 
not always favourable, had not been hostile. M. Brun-Rollet and 
his companions, among whom is Madame Brun-Kollet, a young 
MarseiUai.se, continued to enjoy excellent health.” 

made in the Third number of the Proceedinjrs of the Society ; and it is with much 
regret that I now hear of the decease of a young French explorer, M. Couturier, 
which took place at Brezina, an oasis in the Sahara, where he had stopped some 
time in order to acquire a knowledge of some of the native dialects. 
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Africa. 

From the Eastern Coast we have received, throngh the Church 
Missionary Society, an interesting communication from the Rev. J. 
Erhardt, informing us concerning a large inland sea, long known to 
exist, and now stated to extend over nearly ten degrees of latitude 
and four degrees of longitude, with a description of several routes 
which difl’erent portions of this sea arc visited by parties from 
Mombas, Tanga, Mbomaji, Kiloa, and other towns upon the sea-coast, 
affording facilities for discovery in that quarter, which the Council 
have not neglected. 

Lower down, upon this coast, we have received information of the 
return of a party of Moors from the Western Cua.st of Africa. The 
24th volume of our Journal contains an accwint of a joumey per- 
formed by a party of Moorish trader's from Zanzibar to Beugucla, 
on the West Coast. This is the same party whose arrival wo have 
just announced. It appears that they left Benguela on the 0th June, 
1853, and arrived at Mozambique on the 12th November, 1854, 
crossing large rivers and passing many thickly-inliabited towns in 
their way ; but they do not afford us any means of determining the 
positions of these places. 

I must not conclude these brief remarks upon tliis continent 
without calling your attention to the limited e.xtent of our knowledge 
of that portion of it known as Equatorial Africa. This exten- 
sive region, occupying nearly twenty degrees of latitude, and 
extending from coast to coast, with the exception of the fringe 
of the shore on either side and the limited discoveries up the 
Bahr el Abiad, still remains to us almost a “ terra incognita.” As 
before observed, wc have pushed our expeditions from time to 
time over its bor ders, on the north and smrth and on the east and 
west, but with sufficient success only to ascertain the general feature 
of the countiy in those directions, and to inform rts in what quarter 
we may with the greater advantage direct our future movements. 
Equatorial Africa really lies still unexplored, and yet, by information 
from various sources, it seems to present a fruitful field to travellers. 
The thickly- inhabited towns and large livers mentioned by the 
Arabs — the vast inland sea of N'ia.ssa mentioned by Erhardt — alone 
would immortalize the discoverer w ho should undertake the task ; 
while the existence of mines of copper and other precious metals in 
that direction, if tine, would bid fair to repay the toil. 

The source of the Nile, yet undiscovered, lies mystenously hidden 
in this vast unexplored region, and, with Niassa, asks who shall 
unlock its mysteries ? M’e trust that this question will not long 
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remain unanswered, nor this vast inland region continue almost a 
blank upon our maps. There are not wanting, in this and other 
countries, men both willing and able to undertake the task. 
The gallant Commander of the expedition from Zayla to Harar, 
Captain Burton, has volunteered to proceed from Zanzibar inland 
towards the famed Sea of Niassa, and, after exploring its locality, to 
turn northward toward.s the Rahr el Abiad ; and I will here mention 
that the Council are now in communication with the Foreign Office 
and the East India ( 'orupany, on the subject of the means for 
sending out an expedition in this direction, a deputation having 
already had interview's with the Earl of ( 'larendon. 

In Southem Africa, our medallist, Itr. Livingston, is still prose- 
cuting his indefatigable re.searches. At the last Anniversary, we learnt 
that he reached Loamla in an exhausted condition, labouring under 
the effect of fever. His journey thither will be found most interest- 
ing, and will well repay the perusal, lie then announced his inten- 
tion of returning to the interior, and of visiting the great chief Muata 
ya Xvo, or Matiamvo, and of ultimately descending the Lecambye to 
Qnilimane, on the east coast of Africa, By a letter from him at 
Cassange, we learn that he had so far carried out the first portion of 
his plan : but from other sources we are informed that he left Cas- 
sange in February last, crossed the Quango, and pushed on for a 
trading station, named Col'ango, on the river Chihombo, with a view 
of carrying out his before-mentioned intention of putting himself in 
communication with iMatiamvo. On reaching this place his health 
was found to have suffered much, from having slept several nights 
upon a vast plain entirely covered with water ; and he was compellell 
to abandon his intention of visiting JIatiamvo, and obliged to strike 
off southward towaids the country of his companions, which he 
appears to have reached in safety, and in excellent health. Dr. 
Livingston’s observations have been communicated to the Society 
by Mr. Maclear, the astionomer at the Cape, by whom they have 
been recalculated and found to be of the most satisfactory cha- 
racter— a feature, in the qualification of a ti aveller, of the first mo- 
ment, and which this Society will do well to encourage. 

In connectirm w'ith discovery in the south-east part of Africa, Mr. 
Moffat, the father-in-law of Dr. Livingston, anxious to leam his fate 
and to forward supplies for him, had proceeded to Moselekatse’s 
country, the'full accounts of which interesting visit have been 
kindly forwarded to us, by' the I.ondon Missionary Society, 
and will be printed in the Journal. 
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On the South-West, Mr. Hahn, the Bhenish missionary, had left 
Cape Town for Walfisch Bay, for the purpose of proceeding thence 
overland to Mossamedes. It was the intention of Mr. Hahn to 
settle near the mouth of the river Noursc, or Cunene, north of the 
Ovampo Countrj’, and thence to make e.vpeditions inland along its 
course. This river apjiears to he the shortest and most healthy 
road to this part of the interior. 

That persevering and hardy explorer. Mr. ( 'harlcs .John Andensson, 
to whom the Ccjuneil adjudged, last year, one of the Koyal awards for 
his joiimey to Lake Ngami, has puhlished an excellent account of 
his labours in South Africa, with a map, and many striking illustra- 
tions. Mr. Andersson has again started to renew his pursuit of 
African enterprise, and he also intends directing his attention to the 
Cunene River. 

Lastly, I have to mention M. Les.seps’ very inteiesting pamphlet 
and map of the Isthmus of Suez, showing the line of a canal which 
it is proposed to make between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 

The importance of a ship canal from the Mediterranean to the Red 
Sea cannot bo overrated in a commercial point of view, and especially 
to this country, when considered in connection with its Indian j)os- 
sessions and colonies. M. Lesseps has shown its importance in other 
respects, by opening out fresh sources of trade along the shores of 
the Red Sea itself, and othciwi.se ; and we can only hope that the 
project, if undertaken, will realize the expectations it has created. 
The map is a good specimen of chromolithography. 

If to these piospects, wm add results w hich may lx; expected from 
our indefatigable Associate, Dr. .Sutherland, who is a resident at 
Natal ; and from the projected expedition i.f the United States, via 
Liberia on the w'est — from the continuati(jn of Livingston's labours 
in the south — from the appointment of Mr, M'Leod as consul at 
Mozambique, and from the encouragement offered by the French 
Geographical Society in the shape of rewards for discoveries in 
Africa — w'e may hope to see discovery pushed forward in that conti- 
nent with vigour ; and posterity may possibly witness the resources 
of this vast continent brought under the influence of European civili- 
zation, its geography known, and its inhabitants emerge from bar- 
baiTsm and slavei-y. 


-Vsi-t. 

Jiidiu . — By far the most impirtant work in this quai ter of the globe 
that has been laid befoie the Council in the past session is that of 
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the Trigonometrical Sui-vey of a large portion of India, by Lieut.- 
Colonel Waugh, tho Surveyor-General of India. 

This work consists of geodetical operations of the highest order, 
carried on through countries for the most part unexplored, and, 
until lately, inaccessible to Europeans, or, in tho words of the 
Society’s motto, “ Terra: liechisa.” 

Tho first scries of this important work is mentioned by my noble 
predecessor in his Address, as extending from the Seronj base to 
Karachi ; and I gsvther from a paper laid before the Council by our 
Vice-President, Colonel Sykes, that the second series of operations 
branches off to the north-west, from the great meridional arc at 
Banog and Amsot, through the plains of the Punjab, and along 
tho southern face of tho Sub-llimalaj’a ranges to Attock and to 
Peshawnr. At Attock, a base of verification was measured. This 
series extends over seven degrees of longitude, and over a space of 
more than 100 miles in width. The third series eonsists of meri- 
dional arcs passing through Sind and the Punjab from Karachi to 
Attock, thereby uniting the before-mentioned bases of verification at 
those places : and the whole completes a gigantic geodetical quad- 
rilateral, of which the great are, between Seronj and Banog, forms 
the western side, and corresponds with a similar grand quad- 
rilateral on the eastern side, begun and partially completed by 
our A.s.sociate, Colonel Everest, <fcc. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon this most elaborate 
and important work, caivied on as it has been with such precision 
through countries almost wholly unexplored and injurious to the 
health of Europeans. 

From Mr. J. Walker, the Hydrographer to the East India Com- 
pany, we learn, that after the measurement of tho base of verifica- 
tion near Karachi, a party remained to obseiwe the latitudes, and 
to compute and register tidal observations ; while another party 
was detached to build towers, to facilitate the triangulation of the 
Great Indus series. Another party also has been engaged on the 
North-W est Himalaya series, the operations of which were carried 
on in the region of perpetual snow, and it required all the energy 
and determination of the parties to accomplish the work assigned to 
them. The Assam longitudinal series had proceeded eastward, as 
far as longitude 30' 29 ', when the party was obliged precipitately 
to withdraw foV the season on account of the floods. The South-Coast 
series has been extended to Kuttack ; its farther progre.ss, however, 
was retarded by the whole jiarty having been prostrated by fever. 
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Topographical . — The Survey of the Plains of the Punjab advances 
satisfactorily. The work, we are informed, will he executed in a 
style not inferior to that portion which has already been submitted 
to the inspection of the members of this Society. The Ganjam 
Survey continues to progress. As it is now being earned on in a 
country hitherto almost a blank in our maps, and through a number 
of petty states, the names of which were hardly knorvn, its com- 
pletion is looked forward to with much interest. 

Jteveuue . — These surveys are proceeding steadily. The districts 
of Kajeshaye, Goalpara, and the Jnlindher Ilooab have recently 
been completed. 

Fifty sheets of the ‘ Indian Atlas ’ are now published. Several 
others will be finished during the ensuing sea.‘-on. 

Marine . — A new and elaborate survey of the harbour and outer 
roads of Karachi has been executed on a lajgc scale by Lieut. 
Grieve, i.x., and is now being engraved. This harbour, in connec- 
tion with the railway and electric telegraph, will no doubt become 
one of the most important stati<.m8 on the western coivst of India. 
Another sheet of the Survey of the Malacca Strait, extending from 
Cape Rachado to Blount Formosa, by Ideut. Ward, i.n., has recently 
been sent home. The Survey of the Korth Preparis Channel, »m 
the Bay of Bengal, extending from Preparis Island to Cape Negrais, 
by Lieut. Ward, has also lately been published. 

Turkey in Asia . — 1 have next to notice a memoir on the Map of 
Damascus, the Hauran, and mountains of Lebanon, from personal 
survey, by our associate, the Rev. J. L. Porter, containing various 
journeys in Syria, in the performance of whii.h he corrected many 
errors in the received geography of that country. Alx)ut Damascus, 
he finds that the Bahr el Merj is not one lake, but three distinct lakes, 
and that the plain around Damascus contain.s many villages, none of 
which appear on the map. Balbeek is in error in its bearing from 
Damascus ; the Antilibanus chain requires correction. Thus the 
author proceeds, pointing out numenms errors in the topography of 
the country, and concludes by observing that the present Ard-el- 
Bathauzel is the ancient Batanea. 

Mr. Arrowsmith is preparing a beautiful map of Syria and Palestine, 
in three sheets, for the Foreign Office. 

We have next an important paper, comprising notes of a journey 
from Busrah to Bagdad, with descriptions of some^ Chaldean re- 
mains, by Mr, William Kennett Loftus. 

In this paper the author furnishes a highly interesting description 
of the country through which he passed, both in a geographical 
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and antiquarian point of view. He visited the sites of some of the 
most ancient cities upon record, comprising those of Babel, Erech, 
Accad, and Calnoh, mentioned in the Bible ; and, as Sir Henry Baw- 
linson has observed, Mr. Loftus may be considered as the discoverer 
of W'urka. perhaps the Erech of the Bible. Mr. Loftus gives minute 
details of the country' and of the various modes of irrigation. He 
particularly directs attention to the effect of the Hindieh ( 'anal, a 
branch of the Hiijihratcs, which diverts the main stream from its 
proper channel, thereby occasioning drought and causing the inha- 
bitants of the villages, in the interior of Mesopotamia, to desert their 
lands. The Hindieh pa.sscs through the Bahr el Nedjef, and forms 
the Semava branch of the Euphrates. The paper contains much 
important and valuable information. 

It will be rememlrered that in 1848 a Commission was formed for 
the purpose of determining the Ixmndary line between the Turkish 
and Persian cmpii-es. Its member's were appointed by' the English, 
Russian, Turkish, and Peirsian (Jover-nments, and designated the 
Tiirco-Peisian Frontier ( 'ommission. The chief of the English paidy' 
was Colonel Williams, the present celebrated Sir William Williams 
of Kars, under whom Lieutenant Glascott, r.k., acted as chief sur- 
veyor, and iMr. Loftus as geologi.st. We leani from Mr. Loftus, 
that the surveys e.xtcnded from Mohammerah to Mount Ararat, a 
direct distance of about fiOO m. ; the operations being trigonometri- 
cal on an astronomical basis. The opportunities which occurred for- 
extending the examination of the country enabled careful route 
surveys, corrected by nightly obser vations, to be extended as far as 
Shiraz on the S. ; along the plains of the Euphrates and Tigris td 
Zobeir, Meshid Ali, and lilosul otr the \\ . ; and across the mountains 
on the E., along the high plains of Persia, as far as the tomb of 
Cyrus, Ispahan, Hamadan, Lake T'nrmia. and Bayazid. The Com- 
mission had returned to Constantinople, and were engaged in 
elaborating the results of their labortrs when the late war broke out, 
and a .separation of the parties constituting the Commission took 
place ; the Russians taking -with them that por-tion of the observa- 
tions which they were conti-ibirting. 

lire accuracy of Lieutenant Gla.scott’s labours has been remarkably 
exhibited in working out the triangulation of this .survey, and the 
Society has already been indebted to that ofScer for his map of 
Kurdistan on scale of 6 inches to a degree, accompanied by a list 
of his a-stronomical positions, which appeared in the sixth volume 
of the Jonnial. 

The return of peace will, it is hojKjd. admit of the production of 
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the invaluable geographical material resulting from the international 
researches of the Commission. 

The Vestiges of Assj'^ria, survej'ed by order of the Goveniment 
of India, by Commander Jones of the Indian Navy, and published 
in three sheets, exhibit the topographical features of the country, in 
which are situated the ancient cities of Kinevoh, Mosul, and Nim- 
rud, over which the labours anil writings of Layard and Eawlinson 
have thrown such a charm. 

The return to this country of that distinguished and learned scholar 
in Eastern languages, Colonel, now Sir Henry Kawlinson, has been 
announced : and we learn that he has brought to a close, for the 
present, the excavations in Assyria and Babylonia. A notice of some 
of his labour’s has appeared in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society ; 
but they are far beyond any attempt of mine to do justice to them, 
either in point of value or description. It is with jdcasure wo learn, 
that he intends devoting his time to describing his labours and to 
decyphering the numerous inscriptions he has collected, Ac. Ac. ; a 
work which, if ho succeed in .accomjilishing. must entitle him to the 
gratitude of the world: for. hidden under those mysterious mounds 
and written in those dark inscriptions, may wo not hope to find the 
historj’ of a great nation, whose existence was collateral with that of 
Israel, and which at many points touched that of the sacred people ? 
May we not hope to read in the records of Assyiia. additional proof 
of those wars and slaveries which are spoken of in the Bible, and to 
discover traces of those captives, who sat down and wept by the 
waters of Babylon, and hung their hari)S upon the willow-trees cif 
'a foreign land ? 

Persia. — Abbott's ‘Itineraries in Persia' contain descriptions of 
such parts of the route from Tehran through Save. Kum, Kashan, and 
Ispahan, and thence to Yezd. Kerman. Shiraz, and Bunder Biushir, on 
the Pei-sian Gulf, as have been but seldom or never visited by Euro- 
pean travellers. From Bunder Bushirhe crossed the Persian Gulf to 
the mouth of the Shat -el- Arab, as the joint stream of the Tigris and 
Euphrates is called, and thence by !Mohamme)ah to Bagdad, and by 
Kermanshah and Hamadan to Tehran. The route is carefully kept 
by compass-bearings and estimated distances, and the descriptions 
of the country, tovTis, and inhabitants, are carefully given. 

Siam . — I mention next in order ‘ Notes on Siam,' with a new map 
of the lower part of the Menam River, by our Associate, Mr. Henrj' 
Parkes ; also an interesting paper, which affords extensive informa- 
tion of the inhabitants, productions, and commercial resotirces of a 
country of which we had before but a very imperfect knowledge. 
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Chinese Empire . — Having already alluded to Mr. Meadows’ work 
on China, I have only to mention the publication of a new map of 
Corea by Andrew Kim, edited by M. Jomard ; and to allude to the 
want of a better knowledge of the northern seaboard of China and 
of North-eastern Asia generally, including particularly its navigable 
rivers, which recent events have proved to be so little known. 


Amkkica. 

North America . — During the present session, the United States 
Government has presented to the Society, the reports, plans, and 
sections of the several important expeditions despatched by order 
of Congress to discover the best route for a railway from the 
Mississippi to the I'acific, between the o2nd and 4yth parallels. 
These expeditions, organi 2 ed by the Secretary of War under 
various leaders, have contributed very largely to American geo- 
graphy, obsers’ations having been made from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific, between the 40fh and 47th parallels — the 41st and 
4.‘lrd — also near the 38th, the 35th, and the 32nd — touching 
upon the ocean at Puget Sound, San Francisco, S. Pedro, and S. 
Diego. The report of the Secretary of War, on the results of these 
labours, concludes, “ that the route of the 32nd parallel is, of those 
sur^-eyed, the most practicable and economical route for a railroad 
from the Mississippi h’iver to the I’acific Ocean.” Other important 
additions to a knowledge of the North American continent have been 
communicated in the Ninth Keport of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Lieut. Beale, superintendent of Indian Affairs in California, accom-* 
panied by Mr, G. 11. Heap, travelled from Westport, Missouri, to 
Los Angelos, on the Pacific, in 100 days, following the route, near 
the 38th parallel, to the Little Salt Lake, then turning south- 
westerly, acniss the Mohave de.sert, to the Pacific, 

Our gallant medalli.st. Colonel Fremont, also made a special 
journey, along the same route, to test the depth of winter snow in the 
mountainous region. He re.ached the Huerfano on December 3rd, 
passed the Coochetope Pa.s.s on December 14th, where he found only 
four inches of .snow, and reached the Little Salt Lake settlements on 
Febniary 0th. 

It is impossible ^ere to do more than bear witness to the con- 
tinued exertiops of Prof. Bache and the officers attached to the 
Great Coast Survey of the United States. Their merits are suffi- 
ciently well known. 

I nder the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution, an examination 
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of Northern Wisconsin has been made by Mr. Baird, in regions 
almost unkno^vn before, and several lakes and rivers have been dis- 
covered and named by him. 

Captain Marcy has explored the head waters of the Brazos and 
Big Witchita Kivers, in Texas, a region never before trodden by 
white xnen ; and a survey of the I hiited States and Mexican boimdaiy' 
was also commenced by Major Emory. 

Lieutenant Coueli, of the United States’ Army, has ma*lo a scien- 
tific jouniey into Mexico, at his own cxj)ense, leave of ab.sence 
having been granted to him, at the instigation of the Smitlisonian 
Institute. Ho went to Matamoros and Monteiey, examining the 
adjacent sierras; thence he piocecded to J’arras, the plains of 
Mapimi, and the Caves of Durango. Among other motives for this 
journey, was the acquirement of a huge collection of manuscripts, 
maps, and natural objects, made by Luis Bcrlandier, a Swiss, and a 
member of the Academy of Geneva, who had resided in Mexico, 
and devoted himself to Mexican research from 182t) to 1851, when 
he died. This collection was found very vahiable, and purchased 
from the widow. A catalogue is appended to the Smithsonian Heport 

Among various works which have appeared, and which throw 
light upon the geography and ethnography of America, 1 noti(ie ** 

‘ Memoire sur les Anciennes I’opulations Mexicaines,’ by M. Lude- 
wig; a treatise on the Hjdrography of the Ohio, by Charles Ellet ; 
a notice and map of the ]>rojccted canal between the Pacific and 
Atlantic through Nicaragua, by M. Dnpuy. Mr. J. II. CofBn has 
written upon the distribution of winds in the northern hemisphere ; 
and gi'eat light has been cast on the comparative phihdogy of the 
American languages by the lalxutrs of the liev. B. S. Biggs, and 
his acquirement of the Dakota language. Mr. Julius Froebel has 
famished a work on the Physical Geography of North America ; 
and I notice an excursion to the inins of Abo, Quarra, and Gran 
Quivira in New Mexico, by Major J. H. Carleton, u.s.a. 

Central AMr/v a. — In Central America, Mr. E. G. tsquicr, former!}" 
Charge d’ Affaires of the United States to the republics of the 
Isthmus, has pursued his indefatigable researches so far, a.s to 
cause a survey to be made of the country lying between Puerto 
Caballos in the Bay of Honduras, and the Gulf of Fonseca on the 
Pacific. The results of this inve.stigation have been stated in a 
Eeport, advocating the construction of the Honduras Interoceanio 
Railway ; and also in a volume by Mr. Squier, entitled ‘Notes 
on Central America, particularly the States of Honduras and San 
Salvador, their Geography, Topography, Climate, Productions, Po- 
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pulation, &c. ■’ witti an original map and sections, which the author 
has presented to our library. 

Our active associate Mr. Power, of I’anama, has recently pre- 
sented to the Society an important addition to the geography of 
Central America, in a tracing of an original manuscript map of the 
province of David, on the frontiers of Xew Granada and Costa 
Kica, made from a new survey by Colonel Codazzi. This survey 
has enabled an interesting portion of the Isthmus to be delineated 
which wjrs previously a blank on our maps. 

Uest I/idiM.— The Geography of Cuba has been published by Don 
Ijlsteban Pichardo, under the ausj)ices of the Royal Junto of Fomento. 

Among the Papers of this Session, I notice the Landfall of Co- 
lumbus, by Captain A. B. Becher, r.x. The first land in the New 
World that was seen by the great Genoese adventurer is a point of 
considerable historical interest. Hitherto, in this country, the sub- 
ject has been treated in works of biography and history ; but it has 
now been taken up by a really practical hydrographer, and the re- 
cords of the Spanish archives compared step by step with the confi- 
guration of accurate modem charts. In like manner, the spot where 
Julius Caesar first planted his foot upon British ground was treated 
of Jay the most eminent geographers of their day — D’Anville, 
Halley, Rennell, sind others ; but it has been left for the enlight- 
ened Astronomer Royal, from an investigation of certain phenomena 
which modem science had brought to our knowledge, to prove, with 
almost mathematical certainty, the j)reci.se spot in dispute ; * and 
thus, by assiduous research and comparison, has our Assistant Hydro- 
grapher arrived at conclusions by means of modem delineations* 
with respect to the Landfall of Columbus, which seem to be worthy 
of equal attention. 

Ametica . — The progress of geograjrhical research in South 
America has been scarcely less active than in the northern and 
central part.s of the great A\'e.stera continent. 

New Granada . — The course of the navigable river Atrato, which 
faUs into the Gulf of Darien, has been .subjected (along with its west- 
ern affluents and the adjacent streams flowing to the Pacific) to the 
investigations of several suiweying expeditions, despatched by Mr. 
F. M. Kelley, of \ew York, at his own expense. For more than fifty 
years, Baron Humboldt had continued to direct attention to the 
facUitie-s. which the Atrato was reported to present, for establishing 
w'ater communlcation between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 


* See ‘ ,\rchaef>log>a.' vol. xxxiv. 
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Actuated by the writings of the veteran geogi-aphi^. Mr. Kelley has 
caused the whole course of the Atrato, from its mouth to its head- 
waters, to be surveyed ; and having discovered a route, by way of 
the Truando, which he deems to be favourable for a shijveanal, he 
has considered the sub ject to be of so much importance to the great 
maritime powers, as to invite an inteniational investigation before 
any fiu’ther steps are taken. The scrutiny of the project, which 
Mr. Kelley has invited from geographers and from civil engineers 
in this country, has, upon the whole, been favourable to his plan; 
and his proposal to make a more pei-fect examination of the locality, 
seems to be a project well deserving of encouragement. 

dak . — Lieutenant Gilliss, of the rnitod State.s’ Navy, has pre- 
sented to the Society two quai-tf) volumes, published by order of 
(Jongress, comprising a portion of the results of “ the Astronomical 
Expedition to the Southern Hemisphere ” under his orders in the 
years 184!) to 1852. 

The first of these volumes, besides a summary of the scientific 
observations made by Lieutenant Gilliss and the oflicers under his 
command in Chile, contains a personal nai rative of their journeys in 
that Republic, and many interesting particulars regarding its present 
political state. In describing its jthysical gcogiiqihy Lieutenant 
Gilliss has fi-ankly acknowledged his obligations t<j the scientific indi- 
viduals who, under the patronage of the Chilean Government, have 
been for some years engaged in investigating, surveying, and de- 
scribing the geology, topography, and natural resources of the Re- 
public, especially Messrs. Claude Gay, I’lufessor Domeyko, and 
Messrs. I’issis and Allan Camplrell. whose labours have been long 
known to us in Europe. 

It was a source of great satisfaction to Lieutenant Gilliss, upon the 
completion of his own astronomical observations, tir find that the 
Government of Chile was desirous to purchase the valuable instru- 
ments he had with him, as well as the observatory which he had set 
up. These were handed over to them ; and thirs Chile may boast of 
a national observatory, irt addition to the various other scientific 
institutions, already founded by the liberality and enlightened 
policy of her rulers. 

The second volume contains the results of a journey made by 
Lieutenant MacRae, the next oflicer of the expedition, acro.-s the 
Cumbre and Uspallata Passes of the -Andes, and from Mendoza to 
Buenos Ayres, his instructions being to make a series of observa- 
tions for elevation, latitude, and longitude, as well as magnetical and 
meteorological, for each 3000 feet r>f elevation on the slopes of the 
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Andes, and for e^fc 100 miles of longitude on the line of road across 
the Pampas, — a task which he completed in 60 days. 

The results, which are given in a tabular form, constitute an im- 
portant collection of authentic data for geographers. It is satisfac- 
tory to observe how they corrohoi'ate the accuracy of the labours of 
the old Spanish officers, Bauza and Espinosa, whose map of the same 
line of country over the Pampas was published in the Hydro- 
graphic Office at Madrid in 1810. A copious appendix gives a 
particular account, drawn up by various learned individuals in the 
United States, of the Indian antiquities, and of the zoological, bota- 
nical, and mineralogical collections made by the officers in the 
course of their travels. 

These volumes are beautifully embellished by well-executed 
plates, especially the natural histoiy part; and the work reflects 
great credit not only ujion the scientific attainments of the officers 
employed in cairying out the great astronomical and geodesical 
work entrusted to them, but also on the industry and ability with 
which they have brought together a large and varied mass of in- 
formation regarding the countries they passed through; and the 
Government of the United States has done but justice to their 
laVwurs in publishing the results of this important survey in the 
most liberal manner at the expense of the State. 

Brazil . — The labours of our Honorary Member, Hr. Martins, in 
Brazil have come before us recently under a new form, in a volume 
presented to us by the author, containing fifty beautiful views illus- 
trating the vegetation of Brazil. 

Paraguay . — Prom Lieut. Page, commanding the U. S. Steamer 
‘ Water Witch,’ we learn, under date “ Buenos Ayres, Dec. 26, 
1865,” that “ the embarrassments arising from the jealous prohi- 
bition of the Government of Paraguay have, to such a degree, con- 
tracted the field of operations, as to deprive this expedition of the 
privilege of making contributions to geographical science and 
natural history to the extent that I had anticipated. I neverthe- 
less hope that our labours will prove not to have been in vain in 
either of those fields, and that the result may give rise to com- 
mercial intercouree with countries fiuitful in natural products and 
susceptible of extended and varied cultivation, but whose resonrces 
as yet lie dormant, waiting for the hand of energy and industry to 
awaken them to life. I allude particularly to those provinces most 
directly interested in the navigation of the river Salado, a river 
rising in the Cordillera, in the western part of the province of Salta, 
and discharging itself into the Parant'i at the town of Santa Fe. 
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“ Bj our exploration of this river wo have sho\^■n that the Salado 
is navigable to xvithin the prDvinco of Santiago, without presenting 
an obstacle, and that, with the expenditure of a little labour, it 
could, in the course of a few months, he made navigable to with- 
in the province of Salta, a distance of not less than iiOO miles by 
land. 

“ The navigation of thi.s I'iver will open to the provincc.s Jujui, 
Salta, Tucuman, Catamarca, S;intiago del Kstcro, parts of (foidova 
and Santa re,an ea.sy way t>y which to transport their products and 
merchandise, which now, tinder the most disadvantageous circum- 
stanos, are conveyed in ox carts of the mo.st unwield}- construction, 
involving an expenditure of time and money, and prohibiting the 
exportation of many valuable articles of commerce which could easily 
and profitably be transported by the river. 

“ The river wa.s a.scended in a small steamer from its mouth, the 
distance of 150 m. in a right line, and ;350 by the river. This being 
in July (the season of low water), the steamer could not a.scend 
higher. Tlie river was then entered from its upper waters ; its diffi- 
culties, its obstacles to immediate navigation throughout the above 
extent, caiefully e.xamined ; its rise and fall considered; and thf 
result showed no obstacle that may not easily be removed ; and none 
of those obstacles, such as shoals and banks, which, wlieu removed 
from one place, reproduce themselves in another. 

“ IVe have recently discovered also a new channel between the 
island illartin Garcia and the coast of the Banda Griental, of 2 ft. 
more water than the old channel contains. The importance attached 
to ’this discovery is not confined to the greater depth of water in 
the new channel, but it as.suraes a political chaiacter. It deprives 
Martin Garcia of that important geogra 2 )hical jiosition which is 
attached to it by the Government of Buenos Ayres, in whose hands 
it is at this time. Instead of Buenos Ayres i)osscs.sing, as she now 
claims, exclusive jurisdiction over the old chanTiel, leading into the 
rivers Parana and Uruguay, on the ground that her tenitory is on 
both sides, over the new channel, .she has only concurrent juns- 
dietion with the Banda Oriental. The new channel is more easily 
entered, and in it vesssels are not obliged to pass nearer to Martin 
Garcia than Hm. ; thus taking from this Island the peifect com- 
mand it formerly had over the entrance to the rivers I’arana and 
Uragft.ay.” 

M. F rancis de L'astelnau continues the publication of his imjjortant 
journey in South America. 
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M. Delaporte lias puldished an account of his joumey in the 
country of the Araucanians. 

Benjamin Vicuna Mackenna has reported upon the agriculture of 
Chile and upon European migration to that countiy. 

M. Isamhert and M. de Angelis, and Lieut. Maury, u.s.x., have 
uTitten upon the free navigation of the Amazon. 

Australia. 

By far the most important information we have had communicated 
to us with regard to this country is the progress which has hoen made 
by the North Australian Expedition under Mr. Augustus Gregory. 

From this enterprising explorer, whose exploits in M'estern Aus- 
tralia are well known, by a letter communicated through the Colonial 
Office, we learn that the Expedition left Moreton Island on 13th 
September, 1855, in the ship ‘Monarch’ and the ‘Tom Tough’ 
schooner, and after nearly encountering shipwreck at the entrance 
of Port Patterson, was landetl at Point Pcarco. 

At the time of the last despatch the stock had suffered from the 
yoyage, and the horses were in a weak condition ; but the Expe- 
dition was in all other respects in an efficient state, and the 
officers and men were all in good health and full of ardour. The 
horses having been landed from the ship, were to proceed round 
the head of the Fitzmauricc, making their way to the Kangaroo 
Point in A'ictoria River, whence the Expedition would take its 
final departure for the interior. No natives had been seen, but it 
was evident by many fires and other traces that they were numerous 
on that part of the coast. Tlirough Sir Roderick Murchison some 
infoi'mation has been received from Mr. J. S. M ilsun, the geologist to 
the Expedition ; and Air. T. Baines, the artist, has illustrated the 
country about Aloretou Bay by the sketches which have been laid 
on our table. 

The importance of this Expedition in opening out to our know- 
ledge the interior of the northern jiortion of Australia, in bringing 
us acquainted with the physical and geographical features of the 
country, by which we may hope to forward the progre.ss of that 
most important and desirable idiject, the settlement of this portion 
of the continent ; the determination of the watersheds of those 
important rivers, the A'ictoria and Albert, supposed to have their 
rise in an extensive range of mountains in the locality to be explored, 
and of the facilities nr otherwise nf connecting Carpentaria with 
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tile suutheni jiortn. by xvbieli the dangerous navigation of the rua.-.t 
and of Torres Strait and tlie delays from monsoons r\ill be avoided ; 
— tho importance, 1 say, of all tliis information, Mhieh we may 
expect to derive from this Txjieditiou, cannot be too highly esti- 
mated, whether as regards the welfare of the people, or the east 
ititerests which are ine’ole’ed in this country, with resjiect to that 
portion of our colonies. 

1 cannot (piit the snbjeet of this Hxpediticpii evilhont mentioning 
an instance of rare liberality in the cause of gengraphieal seieiiee 
eehich ev.is communicated at one of our evening meetings, during 
this session, by ( 'ount Stizideeki. Wheiitln ‘ Noi'th Anstr/di an lie 
pedition evas hist planne«l. and evbeii, owing to the length of 
time evhieh had elapsed before it starteil, it evas sujpjiosed that funds 
evere ee'anting to carry it out, an tissoeiate of this Society, Ml'. 
M. I'zielli, generously oh'en-il to jdaee the munifieent sum of ID.iioo/. 
at its disposal. Atiother of our Associates, iMr. S. hindsay, .M.e.. 
had also provi'iusly offered to contribute largely toevaj ds the outfit lif 
the Expedition. As, Imwever, the ( lovei nmeiit have taken the matter 
into their oevn hands, those gentlemen have not been called njioti 
to fulfil their promises: but we must still look tippiii the olfeis as 
proofs, that the labotirs of the < ieographieal .Society are fully appu*- 
eiated by practical men, and of the zeal that exists among Us for the 
advancement of geogra]ihical knowledge. 

In connection with this jiartof luvsiibjeet. I next mention a pa]iei 
by our Associate ( 'aptaiii Sloke.s of the L’oyal Aa\y. on steam ei'iii- 
munication between our settlements in Australia and this eoiintiy, 
India, and tfliina, ami on the e.st.ddislimeiit of a ren.il Settlement in 
eonneelion with a colony in the vii inity of the t Ailf of ( 'arpentai ia. 
In this he proposes a new mute thioiigh 'rones Strait, ami to lender 
its xariuiis jiassages safe hy the erection of liglithouse.s and the 
estahlishment of pilots. 

The necessity fur imjiroving the navigation of 'rorres Stiait was 
some months ago hrought prominently forward liy the great liody 
of the shipping interests in Au.stralia. in a memorial tiausmitted to 
tliis cuuntrx-, and lommunieated to Lloyd's; and there can he no 
doubt that the xast interests involved, demaml our serious attention ; 
for whether or not the proposed mean.s of wmmuiiieation ultimate! v 
become the direct routes to and fiom those colonii.s, 'I'orres .'str.iit 
will .still remain the higli ri'ad of communication hetwi‘i*n India ami 
the ,<onth I’aeifie Ocean, and between our .Southein Au-tralian 
euloiiics. India, and < 'hina. 

A. I- 1 ,7/. Liiijij jPl • .\niialcs de la .flaiiiK ei di.-- ( ..lo 
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nies,’ we leam that the French have made a complete investigation 
of New < 'aledonia, and have taken possession of the whole island, 
and caused the sovereignty of France toibe acknowledged. 

The loss of a ( 'hineso jnnk npon ITEntrecasteanx Eeef, New 
( 'aledonia, has been the occasion of bringing ns better acquainted 
with that most dangerous reef, and with its vast extent and correct 
geograj)hical position, by Lieutenant Chimmo, u.x., and with its 
formation and natural history by Dr. IMcDouald, the assistant- 
surgeon of Il.iM.S. ‘ Torch,’ under Lieutenant Chimmo’s command. 

X<irfii>k hhiad. — You will have learned from our ‘ Froceedings ’ that 
Norf ilk Island, in a complete state of preparation, and with all its 
buildings, has been apprt>priated to the use of the Fitcaim Islanders, 
who have all consented to be transferred there. The planting a 
colony consisting of persons of .such exemplary moral conduct, and 
of such nnifonu piety, may perhaps exercise a beneticial eftect 
upon the otlier i.slands of the Faeitic within their influence. 

/veil'/ A' S'. — The Foniu Islamls have obtained some notoriety 
lately, from the mention which has been made of them by Commo- 
dore Ferry of the L’nited States' Navy, who considers them to be of 
gieat import. inee f;om their geographical position, and that they may 
he looked tqioii a.s otVering to a m.iritime nation a most “valuable 
acquisition.’' In ati early stage of the (luostion this officer claimed 
till m ,is the pnqierty of the United Stales, under the impression that 
the gioup liad been visited by an American citizen before the islands 
wefi' toriiiall}' taken jio.sscssion of by myself in 1827. Rut having since 
le.imed troni the Address td' our late Fresident, the Earl of Ellesmere, 
that the individual in right of whom he claimed them, was an 
Englishm.in, he has generously acknowledged that he was probably 
mi-informed. And here 1 -would leave the matter, except that I 
think it due to myself to reply to his rem.irk, “ that in naming these 
isl.iinL I h.id very unjustly overlooked the name of Uoffin, who had 
visited the s- laf/e'/-/, part of the grouj) before I had.'’ To this 1 have 
only to plead entire ignorance of ( 'aptain (Aiffin ever having named 
these islands at all. until I read the remark.s of Commodore Ferrv.* 
The right of possession from priority of discovery is a question of 
whleh nations arc naturally jealous : but I trust that not only in re- 
sjirrt of those islands, but in all other ca.sos, our relations will be 
sTii h. that our ports will be mutually open for the general benefit of 
n ivigation-and commerce. 
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New Public a noNs. 

Numerous douations %ive been presented to tlie Society, includ- 
ing 4 atlases, upwards of ^Soii maps and charts, and 003 volumes and 
pamjdilets ; aft’ording an excellent proof of the d(‘sire to bring its 
inembei's acquainted with the pidilieations of the day, and denoting 
a sense of the Society’s usefulness. A comphde list of these wiil 
bo printed as usual in the Journal, and many havi' been specially 
alluded to in the course of the .\ddress. Among the donations con- 
tributed by our own countrymen, though not at present associated 
with us. maybe mentioni'd the learned woik on tlie Chinese and 
their lobellions, by ^Ir. ileadows, whii-h will nci ite further 
notice in the ‘Proceedings.’ 

Our associate, iSlr. .Mexalider Keith Johnston, has eoinjileted the 
new eilition of his supeib Physieid Atlas. 'I'he jiubliiMtiiui of the 
first edition of this great woik, ten years .since, had tin.' ell'eet oi' 
introducing in this eoutdry idmost ti new eta in the pcpiilar study 
of geography, till ough its attractive and instructive illustration of 
the piomineiit featuies of the science. Tliis second edition is to 
some extent an entiiely new woik. owing to the additions and 
improvements which have been introduced. 1 h.ive only to rrfer 
to the names of .Murchisi.ai, Forbes, Prewster, .\nii Pxatch tind Beig- 
hans, to stain]) the high character of the woik : hut I must not 
(.mit to mention, annaig new contributions, the flei'logieal idaji id 
Fitropc, by Sir Ihuleriek itlniehison and Professor Nieol ; that of 
.kmi'fica. by I’rofi'ssor IJogeisi : (buwral Sabitn ’s ^lap of ’I'lfrestrial 
•?d;ignetism ; the I tistributieui of Marini' .\nimals. by the lamented 
Professor Edward Fotbes : and the addition of a huge general Index 
adds materiidly to the utility of this extensive eomjieiidiuin of 
Natural (TCugraphy. 

The Imjicrial Atlas of iModeni (Jengrajihv. edited by our assoeiaie. 
Hr. Pilackie. of tilasgow. has reached its twelfth number. 'I'he 
maps are veiy neatly and correctly executed by some of our best 
cartographers. 

The I’oyal Illustrated .\tlas, with an introductory notice on 
the existing liter.ituic of geographv. bv Hr. >haw. is also in 
coui'sc of jiiiblicatii n by iMcssrs. Fnllarton. and has reached its 
eighth ]iart. The design of this atlas goi s beyond the ordinary 
sco]ie of unadorned cartography, in combining with jhe maps, jdo- 
turesque vignettes and illnsiiations of the coiintiie^ and their in- 
hab tants. Ihe nrqis are jncttily diann aecoiding to the lati st 
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iiutlioi'ities, 101(1 the pictures, wliieh form au unusual, tliougli iustruc- 
tive feature of the rvork, are neatly engraved. 

J may ineludo in tliis notice of our own^lahours, a beautiful Slap 
of 3Iadeira, publi-shed in London, in the EnglLsli language, and 
dedicated, by permi.s&ion, to this Society, by our L'cirrospondiug mem- 
ber If. Ziegler of Winterthur. The physical features of this island, 
iuelnJiiig tlie distribution of its vegetation, are skilfully portrayed ; 
and in addition to his own observations, Mr. Ziegler acknowledges 
tile assistance he has derived from the labours of Caiitain \'idal, 
u.v., and .Sir Cliailes Lyell ; and esjiecially from the communications 
of Mr. llartuiig, whose portfolio.s are rich with the researches of si.x 
winters, Such a map cannot fail to prove valuable to the geo- 
grapher, and an interesting companion to tho.se who seek in Madeira 
for a milder climate than our own. 

'The sucee.ssful resoarehes which have been prosecuted among the 
mounds id' iMesojiotaiuia have led to tlio production of a series of 
thiee beautiful ^hqis for the ( Jovernment of India, by Commander 
Jones, i,.\., delineating the remains of Khorsabad, Iviueveh, ISela- 
miyeli, and Ximrud. 

One of tlm latest coniniunicatioiis received from our lamented Cor- 
res,ponding member, I’icointede Saiitarcm. contained the donation of 
a copy id' the fac simile published by the N’icointe id' the large Map 
of the World drawn by Fra .Maiiro in Id.'i'.'. This fac-simile is of 
the same .size as tlie original, and published on six slicets. 

Among our members who have contributed to Crimean geograiihy 
may be now mentioned Mr. G. Cavendish Taylor, who has recently 
jmblished a Journal of Adventures with the 15riti.sh Army, in two. 
Volumes. 

One of our earliest members, General Monteith, whose Maj) of 
Georgia and the Caucasus was engraved several years since liv the 
Foeiet}-, and still remains in repute, has lately published a volume 
on Kars and Krzeroum, with an account of the ( 'amjiaign.s of rrince 
I’askicwitch and of the Ihissi.in t 'omptests beyond the Caucasus. 

iMr. William Ferguson, our a.ssociate, has published his journal of 
a visit, entitled ‘ America by Liver and Hail, or Xotes bv the A\ay 
on the New \Vorld and its People.’ 

Dr. .1. D. lloidier and our associate Dr. Thompson have published, 
separately, their Introductory Essay to the F'loia Indica. including 
outlines of the Physical Geograjihy and Potany of the Provinces of 
India. 

A tine 3Iap has been published lately by Mr. l^taid'ord, con- 
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tainiiig the eastern frontier of the ('a]^e of Good lT<ipe, drawn 
]>v ilr. Henry Hall, of tlie Ordnance department in that colony, 
wliose merits as a cai'togi%pher are well known. This map ajipears 
very op]>iirtnnely, as it inehides the country of the I’assutos, where 
distnrbaneo.s are a]nirchended. Mr. Stanford has also presented a 
co])y of the now edition of I’aily’.s ^Ia]i of Central Ametiea. with 
corrections from the recmit .sniweys of Squier. Codazzi. and others. 

Cajit. I’ltrton has comjdeti'd the narrative of his dangerous jouniev 
to Mecca and IMcdina, in the disgni.s.- of an .\tighan luluiim ; and he 
has also puhlished ;tn aeeonnt of hi.s visit to the Afi ican city of 
H ,irar. which had been deemed inaccessible, owing to the savage 
and hostile charac'ter of the chief, as wtdl as of the peojile. 

( )nr associate, t 'aptain ( 'harles F. .\. Sh.adwell. i;,x.. c.n., has added 
to his ttscfnl publications on navigation a case c( .ntaining. on a 
dozen cards. ‘Fonnuhe of Navigation and Nautical Astrom^niy 
also anotlicrwoik on tbo 'Managi'inc tit of ( 'bronoinetcrs. 

The labouis of other Mcmheis have been alluded to iti various 
parts of this Address iit conne-ction with the diil’eretit eonntries to 
which they relate. 

I’llV.sUM, (,b,oc.lt\!'HY. 

During the past year theie has appealed, under the dircctiriu of 
the zealous superintendent of the Ordnanei' Sinvcy. an abstract 
of the operations, carried on in lielatid, for the purpose of re- 
ferring the mean water levels upon various juirts of the const to 
•■a common statiiind. Although these ol>servations have long been 
discussed by our Astioilomer lloyal. atid will he found in the 
Transactions of the Iloyal Society, cet it is oidy now that the com- 
plete details of the 0 ]>er.ttions liave been jinhli.shcd ; and a.s the 
observations present this curious result, viz. that the mean .sea level 
is higher upon the northern part of It eland than ttpon the sonthorn 
part, and as no notice of this has ever appeared in our .Tounial that 
I am aware of, I take this occasion of observing that, if wo take a.s 
the standard ( 'ourtown, in M ieklow — a spot remaikahle a.s having 
no perceptible rise or fall of its tide, and about midway on the axis 
of the great tidal wave between the extremities of Ireland — we shall 
finil that the mean sea level .stands higher on the iioith (jf It eland 
( llallyeastle) by 0-881 feet and lower on the south (( 'aijtle Tocsnseiid ) 
hv 0 -o:is feet than it does at Gonrtown. I know it will he inteiest- 
ing to many of onr Associates to have these facts inseitcd in their 
Jonrn.d. 
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Of late, various papers liave appeared on tte circulation of the 
waters of the ocean ; and as new facts are received, the interest of 
the subject increases. The labour's of America have in this respect 
been very fruitful ; Lieutenant Maui-y, our able and newly elected 
t'orresponding member, has laboured deeply in this field, and has 
.sliown us with what accuracy he has determined the course and 
velocity (jf tlie Gulf Stream, by the remarkable agreement between 
the real and calculated position in which the unfortunate ‘ San Fran- 
cisco’ was found, after being disabled and drifting many days in the 
strength of the cuiTcnt. 

The American Sum eying Expedition, under Lieutenant Lee, has 
also contributed to the subject : and, while pursuing its obsei'va- 
tions upon the streams of the ocean, has largely added to our store of 
ocean temperatures at various depths, and has furnished us with a 
most interesting section of the basin of the Atlantic, which will 
throw con'i'lerable light upon the practicability of the project of 
connecting the two great continents of Europe and /America by a 
telegraphic wire. 

^Ir. Findlay, ottr A.ssociate, has added to his former contribu- 
tiims on the subject of ocean streams ; and Captain Irmingcr, of the 
Danish Royal Navy, has supplied us with infonnatiun as to a new 
course of the stream on the coast of Greeidand. 

It has been the practice of my prcdocc.ssors to notice the progress 
of magnetic science from the natural connection between the com- 
pa.'S and topographical operations. During tlie past year a committee 
has been formed at Liverpool fur the purpo.se of inquiring into that 
subtle .subject, the disturbance of the compass in iron vessels. They 
have made a report of their labour-s, up to the end of the year, to 
the Roard of Trade, which presents .some curious and interesting 
results, and thej- are still continuing their inve.stigations. The Board 
of Trade encourages this inquiry, so manifc.stly advantageous to the 
shipping interest, by an annual grant of money. 

The question of local attraction in ships has also engaged the at- 
tention of our learned and indefatigable Astronomer-Royal, who 
has recently furnished a valuable paper on the .subject to the Royal 
8ociety. 

Vai'ious papers on this subject by other authors also have been 
published since the last anniversary, of which some have been 
read l.efore the British Associ.ation at Gla.sgow, particularly those 
by Dr. Scorc.sbv, and by 3Ir. Tow.son. 

It will be interesting to know that IMr. Piazzi .Sinvth. the Astro- 
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nomer-Royal at Edinlinrgh, is alioiit to proceed to TonorifTc. to make 
astronomical obserTations on the summit of the famed IVak of Tevdt‘. 

The distinguislied author of the ‘ Law of Storms,’ Sir W illiam 
Eeid, has published a notice of the motion of winds and storms in 
the lirediterrancan, and drawn a comparison between the gales and 
forces of the winds (jf IMalta and of llennuda. The work embodies 
a memorandum by our valued associate. Captain Craves, n.x., on the 
advantages which shipping rvill derive from pursuing a certain 
course in the Mediterranean, with respect t(j ]irevailing winds at 
certain seasons of the ye.ar. 

I am happy to be able to .announce the comjdction of an important 
scries of observations upon the tidal streams of the seas anjuiid our 
own shores, which have been c.arried on for several ye.ars in a small 
vessel, which the Admiralty liberally placed at my disjsjsal. These 
obsorv.ations are of great import.ance as legards this particular branch 
of science, as they satisfactorily establi.sh, in tidal waves of a 
peculiar character, the existence of a simultaneous turn of stre.am 
throughout the wave, notwithstanding the remarkable fact of there 
being a progressively increasing tidal cstiblishim nt. This theory 
was advocateil in two papers under my own haml, jtrinted in the 
‘ Transactii.uis’ of the Loyal .Society : and it has now been further 
confirmed by numerous observations. The result will facilitite and 
simplify the navigation of our ch.annels, Jind will ail'ect much that 
has been written upon the subject of tides. 

In connection with this bi.anch of physics, I mention a work bv 
Mr. F. A. Keller, an able hydrogiaphical engineer of the French navy, 
entitled. ‘ Expose du Li'gime des f'ourants dans la Manchc et la Mer 
Allemagne.' The .author has endeavoured to aiT.ange the results 
derivedfrom the first .series of the observations, published, as before 
mentioned, in the I’hilosophical Tran'.actions. in a manner which, ho 
is of opinion, will render them more generally useful to manners. 

Lieutenant M.aurv has furni.shed a pamphlet on ‘ Lanes fu’ 
Steamers, or upon the routes which he would have steamers 
follow, when passing between England ami America, in order to 
render this much frerjuented route more safe, by dimini.shing the 
chance of c.illision. In addition to lessening the danger of those 
passages. T.ieutenant M.uiry points out 'Ovcr.al other advantages 
which would attend the adojation of his plan, .and gives much useful 
information on the course c.fthe (iulf Stream, a.s well on districts 
where fogv and gak-- are mo^t frequent, and the times when they 
most prevail. 
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I have iiiiw laid hi-fi>re you as miieh of the general outline of the 
state and jirogrrss of (deogi-aphieal science during the past year, as 
mav he conveniently comprised within the limits of an Address, 
and I feel satisfic<l that there is much iqKin which the Society may 
be congratnl.ited. The numerous cominimieations made to the 
Society during the Sc.ssion from all parts of the ghibc — the animated 
and enlightened discussions upon them, which are recorded in our 
useful periodical, the ‘ Proceeding',’ which has been so successfully 
started, and the enlai’ged dimen-'iuns which our Jourual has attaineil 
under the careful editor.ship of our zealous Secretary, Dr. Norton 
Shaw— are proofs of the m.iny and fruitful sources whence informa- 
tion flows to us: and when we lecollect how few of our evening 
meetings have been pas.^ed within tbo.se walls without some positive 
aildition to the science we cultivate, wc sliall ho able to comprehend 
the progre.s.s that is continually being made in Geographical research, 
and the great iucrea.se of the general intere.st which it excites. But 
it is not in the page.s of our reeord.s alone, that the fuD benefits of 
the Society are .seen— the more f.iots added, year by year, to our store 
of knowledge, are hut the promise of the successes before us, and of 
benefits to be derived from our lubotins. It is impossible to read 
the list of naiiic.s eiirolli.'d as members of this Society without 
feeling convinced that its lahi^nr.s are considered valuable to every 
intere.'t and to tinm of all professions; fm" it i.s not the geographer 
alone who will he found thus .siijiporting onr efforts: side by side 
with him .stand the politieian and the merchant, who regard with* 
deep intere.st lu'w entciiiii.ses opened out for commerce . and next 
to him the divine, wlna forc.sees in the extension of our science, fiesh 
means of spreading the blos.sings of Chri.stianity, and its attendant, 
the ei\ ilizath.*n rtf m.an. And so I might ji.iss on to other professions, 
all concurring in the .same .sentiments and interests. In this union 
of views We cannot hut foic.sce the enlarged succes.s of the Society; 
and feel that it is with no exaggerated hopes we maj' look for- 
ward to it.s steady and sati.sfacrory progre.ss, and to its increasing 
importance and u.sefnlness. 
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l.~ Rrjxjrt to (he Sccrctun/ of' the Uiiih it Utotrs Ar/rr/, at 
of the Kr/ieditiou in senrch of Sir John Frnnhlin, 
diirinf/ the years \ with a Chart, showiny the Dtsrorcnrs 

made in the Arctic Ilcyions. Hy Klisiia Kknt Iva.vk, M.p., 
U.S.N. ( Gold Medallist). 

I'oi'l, .laniiaT V 14, is.'iti. 

To tlo; I fun. ,T. ('. It.'IJnii, S.(ri'lorii of /he .Xnn/. 

SiH, — The expedition to wliieh 1 was ap'Kiinted )iy orders from 
the Depnrtiiii’ut, under date of the 27t!i of NoioiiiIkt, l.s.Vi, left 
New York in the brig ‘ Advance,’ of J2<) tons burden, on the 
iJOth of May following. f)iir company consisted of eighteen 
persons in all. of whom ten were regularly attaela'il to the naval 
service, the others being engaged by private liberality. 

Our destination was to the highest penetrable point of IJaffin 
Hay, from which, according to in-tructions from thi‘ Department, 
we were to attempt a search for the mi-sing ves.sels of Sir .lolm 
Franklin. This region was then entirely unexplored, and it w;ls 
selected on that account. 

The copies which I annex of my letters, heretofore addressed 
to the Department, indicate my course up to the time of leaving 
Upeniavik, in lat. 72^ 47' x. It will lie seen from them that I 
engaged at that point an Esquimaux hunter and an interpreter, 
deeming their aid essential to the success of our expedition. I 
had also purchased supplies of fresh meat and fish, which were 
carefully dried and set a-ide to meet emergencies. 

On reaching Melville Bav I found the shore-ices so decaied 
that I did not deem it advisable to attempt the usual pas.sage 
along the fast floes of the land, but st'Mid directly to the north- 
ward and westward as indicated by my log, until I met tin; middle 
pack. Here we headed nearly direct for t'ape \ ork, and suc- 
ceeded in crossing the bay without injury, in ten days after first 
VOL. XXVI. li 
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encountering the ice. On the 7th of August we reached the head- 
land of Sir Thomas Smith Sound, and passed the highest point 
attained by my predecessor, Captain Inglefield, r.n. 

So far our observations accorded completely with the experi- 
ence of this gallant officer in the summer of 1852, a fresh breeze 
with a swell setting in from the southward and westward, marks 
upon the rocks indicating regular tides, no ice visible from aloft, 
and all the signs of continuous open water. 

As we advanced, however, a belt of heavy stream-ice was seen, 
an evident precursor of drift, and a little afterwards it became 
evident that the channel to the northward was obstructed by a 
drifting pack. 

We were still too far to the south to carry out the views I had 
formed of our purposed search, and it became my duty therefore 
to attempt the penetration of this ice. Before doing this I selected 
an appro])riato inlet for a provuion depot, and buried there a 
supply of beef, pork, and bread. At the same place w'e deposited 
our Francis’ life-boat, covering it carefully with wet sand, and 
rrverlaying the frozen mass with stones and moss. We afterwards 
found that the Esquimaux had hunted around this inlet, but the 
cache which we had thus secured as our own resort, in case of 
emergency, escaped detection. 

No one having yet visited this coast I landed on the most pro- 
minent w'cstern headland rrf a group of small islands, the Littleton 
Islands of Inglefield, and erected there a flag-staff and beacon. 
Near this beacon, according to preconcerted arrangement, we 
deposited official despatches and our private letters of farewell. 

My first design in entering the pack was to force a passage to 
the North, but after reaching lat. 78'’ 45' we found tlie ice 
hugging the western shore, and extending in a drifting mass cont- 
pletely across the channel. This ice gradually bore down upon 
us, and we were forced to seek the comparatively open spaces of 
the eastern coast. Still we should have inevitably been beset, and 
swept to the south, but for a small land-locked bay, under whose 
cliffs we found a temporary asylum. We named it Refuge Inlet ; 
it carries 50 fathoms of water within a biscuit toss of its northern 
headland, and but for a glacier, which occupies its inner curve, 
would prove an eligible winter harbour. 

We were detained in this helpless situation three valuable days, 
the pack outside hardly admitting the passage of a boat. But on 
the 13th, fearing lest the rapidly advancing cold might prevent 
our penetrating farther, we warped out into the drift and fastened 
to a grounded berg. 

'I'hat the Department may correctly apprehend our subsequent 
movements, it is necessary to describe some features peculiar to 
our position. The coast trended to the n.n.e. It was meta- 
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morphic in structure, rising in abrupt precipitous cliffs of basaltic 
greenstone from 800 to 1200 feet in perpendicular height. The 
shore at the base of this wall was invested by a permanent belt of 
ice, measuring from 3 to 40 yanls in width, with a mean summer 
thickness of 18 feet. The ice clung to the rocks with extreme 
tenacity, and unlike similar formations to the* south, it had resisted 
the thawing influences of summer. The tidal currents had worn 
its seaward face into a gnarled mural escarpment, against which 
the floes broke with splendid displays of force, hut it still pre- 
served an upper surface comparatively level, and adapted as a sort 
of highway for further travel. The drifting ice, or jiack outside 
of it, was utterly imi)cnetrable ; many bergs, recently discharged, 
were drifting backward and forward with the tides, and thus 
pressing upon the ice of the floes, had raised iij) hills (>0 to 70 ft. 
nigh. The mean rise and fall of the tide was 12 ft., and its rate 
of motion 2| knots an hour. 

In this state of things, having no alternative hut either to 
advance or to (H.-iContinue the search, I determined to take advan- 
tage of a small interspace w hich occurred at certain stages of the 
tide, between the main pack and the coast, and, if possilde, press 
through it. I was confirmed in this purpose by my knowledge of 
the extreme strength of the ‘ Advance,’ and my confidence in the 
spirit and fidelity of my comrades. 

This effort occupied us until the 1st September, and was at- 
tended by the usual dangers of ice penetration. We were upon 
our beam ends whenever the receding tides left us in deficient 
soundings ; and on two of such occasions it was impossible to 
secure our stoves so as to prevent the brig from taking fire. We 
reached lat. 78^ 43' on the 2yth August, having lost a part of our 
starboard bulwarks, a quarter boat, our jibboom, our best bower 
anchor, and about OOf* fathoms of hawser, but with our brig, in 
all essentials, uninjured. 

We were now retarded by the rapid advance of winter ; the 
young ice was forming with such rapidity that it became evident 
that we must soon be frozen in. At this juncture my officers 
addressed to me written opinions in favour of a return to a more 
southern harbour ; but as such a step would have cost us our 
dearly purchased progress, and removed us from the field of our 
intended observations, I could not accede to their views. I deter- 
mined therefore to start on foot with a party of observation to seek 
a spot which might be eligible as a starting point for our future 
travel, and, if such a one w ere found, to enter at once upon the 
full duties of search. . 

This step determined on, the command of the brig was com- 
mitted to Mr. Olsen, and I started on the 29th August with a 
detachment to carry a w hale-boat and sledge. The ice ■ soon 
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checlted the passage of our boat, but I left her, and proceeded 
with a small sledge along the ledge of ice, which, under the name 
of “ Icefoot,” I have before described as clinging to the shore. 

\V e were obliged, of course, to follow all the indentations of the 
coast, and our way was often completely obstructed by discharged 
rocks from the adjacent cliffs. In crossing a glacier we came 
near losing our party, and were finally compelled to abandon the 
sledge and continue our journey on foot. We succeeded, however, 
in completing our work, and reached a projecting cape, from which, 
at an elevation of 1100 feet, I commandetl a prospect of the ice to 
the N. and w. as high as lat. 80^. A black ridge running nearly 
due N., which we found afterwards to be a glacier, terminated our 
view along the Greeidand coast to the eastward. Numerous ice- 
bergs were crowded in masses throughout the axis of the channel, 
and as far as our vision extended the entire surface was a frozen 
sea. The island named Loui.-; Napoleon, on the charts of Captain 
Inglefield, does not exist. The resemblance of ice to land will 
readily explain the misapprehension. 

The result of this journey, although not cheering, confirmed me 
in my intention of wintering in the actual position of the brig, and 
I proceeded immediately on our return to organise parties for the 
fall, with a view to the establishment of provision depots to faci- 
litate the farther researches of the spring. In selecting sites for 
these, and the attendant travel, our parties passed over more than 
800 m. The coast of Greenland was traced 125 m. to the n. and 
E , and three caches were established at favourable points. The 
largest of these (No. 3 of Chart) contained 800 lbs. of pemmican ; 
it vvas located upon an island in lat. 79° 12' G", long. 65° 25', by 
Messrs. McGeary and Bonsall. These operations were continued 
until the 20th November, when the darkness arrested them. ' 

Our brig had been frozen in since the 10th of September. We 
had selected a harbour near a group of rocky islets in the south- 
eastern curve of the bay, where we could establish our Observa- 
tory, and had facilities for procuring water, and for daily exercise. 
We were secure too against probable disturbance during the 
winter, and were sufficit ntly w ithin the tidal influences to give us 
a hope of liberation in the spring. 

As we were about to winter higher n. than any previous expe- 
dition, and, besides a probable excess of cold, were about to expe- 
rience a longer deprivation of solar light, the arrangements for 
the interior were studied carefully. 

The deck was housed in with hoards, and caulked with oakum ; 
a system af warmth and ventilation was established ; our perma- 
nent lamps were cased with chimneys to prevent the accumulation 
of smoke j cooking, ice-melting, and washing arran*Tements were 
minutely cared for. The dogs were kennelled in squads, and they 
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were allowed the alternate use of snowdiouses, and of the hri", as 
their condition might require. Our domestic system was organised 
with the most e.xaet attention to cleaidiuess, exercise, recreation, 
and withal to fixed routine. 

During the winter which followed, the sun was 120 days helow 
the horizon, and owing to a range of hills towards our southern 
meridian, the maximum darkness was not relieved by apparent 
twilight even at noon day. 

Tile atmospheric temperatures were lower than any that had 
been recorded by others before u?. We had adojited e\ery ]ire- 
caution to secure accuracy in these observations, and the indica- 
tions of our numerous thermometers, alcoholic, ethcrial, and 
mercurial, wore registered hourly. 

hrom them it apjiears that the mean annual temjierature of Van 
Rensselaer harbour, as w’c named our winter home, is lower than 
that ot Melville Island, as recorded by Parry, by two degrees. 
In certain sheltered positions the process of Ireeziug was uninter- 
mitted for any consecutive 24 hours throughout the year. 

I'he lowest temperature was observed in February, when the 
mean of eight instruments indicateil minus 70 Fah. Chloroform 
froze, the essential oils of sassafras, junijiiT, cubebs, and winter 
p'een were resolved into mixed solid and liquid ; and on the morn- 
ing of February 2 1th we witnessed chloric ether congealed for the 
first time by a natund temperature.* 

In the early part of this winter I erected an astronomical 
observatory, and mounted our “transit” and theodolite ujion 

K edestals of stone cemented by ice. Great care was taken by 
Ir. Sontag, the astronomer to the e.xpeditlou, in determining our 
geographical position. The results for the determination of longi- 
tude, as based upon moon culminations, are in every resj)ect 
satisfactory ; they are corroborate*! by occultations of planets and 
the late solar eclipse of May 1855. An occultation of Saturn 
simultaneously observed by Mr. Sontag and myself at temj)era- 
tures of — 60^ and — .53 difiered but two seconds. This is the 
lowest temperature at which such an observation has ever been 
taken. 

The position of our observatory may be stated as in lat. 78^ 37', 
long. 70^ 40' 6". A room, artificially heated, was attached to 
the observatory as a magnetic station. I’he observations were 
both absolute and relative, and were sustained by a corj)s of volun- 
teers among the officers. 

A strong tendency to tonic spasm, probably induced by the 
lengthened cold and darkness, was the chief trial of our party. 

♦ January I7th, !834, Sir George Back’s mean temperature at Fort Reliance, 
Great Slave Lake, was 70^. 
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General disease was readily controlled by a careful hygiene ; and 
the unremitting and intelligent exertions of Dr. J. J. Hayes, the 
surgeon of the expedition, kept scurvy in complete subjugation. 

But this anomalous form of spasmodic disease was encountered 
with difficulty. It extended to our dogs, assuming the aspect of 
tetanus ; and in spite of every effort no less than 57 perished, 
many of them with symptoms not unlike those of hydrophobia. 

The loss of these animals interfered seriously with my original 
scheme of search. They had been collected at various points of 
the coast of Greenland, and had been trained for their office with 
extreme care and labour. I had contemplated employing them 
in following the coast, and with this view had devoted the labours 
of the fall to the organization of a chain of depots. Now, how- 
ever, a now system of operations was to be established, with dif- 
ferent appliances. New sledges were to be built, and cooking 
utensils and field equipments provided, suited to larger parties, 
and of more portable character. The latter period of darkness 
was entirely occupied with these new ])reparations. 

Our party was unhappily too small for an extended system of 
field operations by unassisted human labour, and the only remain- 
ing hope of continuing the search was to be found in a passage 
through or over the great ice-fields to the n. — an eflbrt the 
success of which was rendered very doubtful by the crowded bergs 
and distorted ice of this frozen area. With this object I organised 
a party of our strongest men (all volunteers), under my personal 
charge, and sent an advanced corps, under Mr. Brooks, the ener- 
getic first officer of the expedition, to place a relief cargo of pro- 
visions at 10 days’ journey from the brig. 

On the 27th of March, the ninth day of their absence, a heavy 
gale from the n.n.e. broke upon this party. The thermometer 
fell to 57^ below zero, and the ice ridges fhummock lines) were 
so obstructed by snow-drift that they could not deposit their stores 
beyond 50 m. from the brig. Four of the most valuable members 
of the party, Messrs. Brooks and Wilson, Jefferson Baker, and 
Peter Schubert, were frozen at the extremities ; and a single man 
being left to attend them, the others returned to the brig in a 
state of extreme exhaustion. The name of the brave fellow who 
remained with his comrades was Thomas Hickey, an Irishman. 

The main company, under my own command, started at once 
for the floes, with but little hope of rescuing our comrades. Mr. 
Olsen, one of the returned party, volunteered to guide us. He 
was sewed up in furs, and strapped upon a small sledge, which 
we dragged after us ; but symptoms of mental disturbance ren- 
dered his h'eroism unavailing ; and but for strikino- the trail of 
the party we must all of us have perished. 

Oil this occasion I was deeply touched by the confidence of the 
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disabled men in the certainty of their relief. Although they were 
nearly concealed by snow-drift, and dependent for warmth ujmn 
their sleeping bags, they had patiently and hopefully awaited our 
arrival. The discovery of their small canvas tent in the midst of 
these immense plains of ice I must remember as providential. 

I mention gratefully the endurance and self-denial of my com- 
rades upon this fearful march. They had been 81 out of 84 
hours without sleep, and had halted for the j)urpose of melting ice 
for drink. The tendency to sleep could only be overcome by 
mecbanical violence, ancl when at last we got back to tlie brig, 
still dragging the wounded men instinctively behind us, there was 
not one whose mind was found to be unimpaired. 

This disastrous effort cost us two valuable lives — Jefferson 
Baker and Peter Schubert. The first of these was a native of 
Delaware county, Pennsylvania, a trustworthy and faithful fol- 
lower ; he died of locked jaw thirty-six hours after his return to 
the brig. The other was cook to tlie expedition, and a volunteer 
upon the duty which caused his death. Our little party had 
throughout, from the nature of the service, been in close relations 
with one another, and these men are remembered by us all with 
sympathy and respect. 

As soon after tliis as the health of our company could justify, 
I set out with my original party to renew the attempt from a 
higher point on the Greetdand coast, carrying with mo an india- 
rubber boat. This journey was undertaken in the latter part of 
April and continued into May. It was followed by others, which 
extended the search almost without intermission until the 10th of 
July. These joui-neys maybe thus summed up: — March, Mr. 
Brooks and Dr. Kane ; April, May, Dr. Kane, Messrs. McGeary 
and Bonsall : June, Dr. Hayes and Williain Godfrey; June, 
July, William Morton and Hans Heindrick, our native hunter. 

The arrival of the Esquimaux in April enabled us to add four 
dogs to the three that remained of our original stock, and thus to 
equip a slender team. The value of these animals for Arctic ice- 
travel can hardly be over-estimated. The earlier journeys of 
March, April, and May proved incomparably more arduous and 
exposing than those performed with dogs, while their results were 
entirely disproportionate to the labour they cost us. It was in- 
variably tbe case that the entire party on its return from the field 
passed at once upon the sick li-^t. 

Out of nearly 3000 miles of travel no less than 1100 were made 
by the dog-sledge, and during the fall, winter, and spring of the 
ensuing year (1854-55), I made in person no less than 1400 miles 
with a single team. ’ 

Setting out from our winter quarters, three expeditions effected 
the passage of the bay. 1. To the n. with Messrs. McGeary and 
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Bonsall along the base of a great glacier, which issued from the 
coast of Greenland in lat. 79'^ 12'.* 2. To the s.w. by Dr. 

Hayes and William Godfrey. 3. To the N.w. and along the 
shores of a new channel by W. Morton and our Esquimaux-hunter, 
Hans. The original reports of these journeys, with my own ob- 
servations, are now under seal and subject to the orders of the 
Department. I give only a summary of results, referring for par- 
ticulars to the Track Chart, projected on the spot from the original 
held notes, vHjich I have the honour to transmit with this Report. 

Greenland reaches its farthest western point at Cape Alexander 
in the neighbourhood of lat. 78^ 10' n., and after passing long. 
70° w. ot Greenwich, trends nearly due e. and w. (e. 20^ n.). 
This northern face of Greenland is broken by two large bays, at 
the base of which are numerous granitoid islands, which, as you 
approach long. 65'' w., assume the form of an archipelago. Fif- 
teen islands were surveyed and located here. The aspect of the 
coiist is imposing, abutting upon the water-line in headlands, from 
800 to 1400 ft. high ; and one range of precipice presenting an 
unbroken wall of 45 ni. in length. Its geological structure is of the 
olden red sandstones, and silurian limestones overlying a primary 
basis of massive syenites. The sandstones to the s. of 78° seem 
to form the floor of the bay. They are in series with intercalated 
greenstones and other ejected jdutonic rocks, and form the chief 
girders of the coast. Upon this and collateral subjects I shall, 
with your permission, address a special report to the Department. 

The farther progress of our parties towards the Atlatitic was 
arrested by a groat glacier, which issued in lat 79° 12' N., long. 
64“' 20' w., !ind ran directly n. This forms an insuperable 
barrier to exploration in this direction. It is continuous with the 
vier dc tjhice of interior Greenland, and is the largest true glacier 
known to exist. Its great mass adapts itself to the configuration 
of the basis-country which it overlies. Its escarpment, abutting 
upon the water, presents a perpendicular face, varying from 300 
to 500 ft. in height. 

The lines of cre\assc and fracture arc on an unexampled scale 
of interest. The bergs, which are ejected in lines, arrange them- 
selves in a sort of escalade, which confers a character of great 
sublimity upon the landscape. 

It was followed along its base and traced into a new and 
northern land trending far to the w. This land I have named 
tVadiiiujton. The large bay which separates it from the coast of 
Greenland and the glacier I have described bears on my chart the 
name of our liberal country man and contributor to the expenses of 
the expeditiob, Mr. George Peabody. 


» copy of thi> glacx.-, as suneyed by me iu Is.).-;, accompanies this Eeport. 
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The coasts of this new territory adjoining Peabody Bay have 
been accurately delineated by two parties, whose results corre- 
spond. Its south-western cape is in lat. 80~ 17', by ob;ervation 
with artificial horizon. Its longitude, by chronometer and hear- 
ings, is Gfi'* 42' w. of Greenwich. The cape was doubled by 
William Morton and our Es(|uimau.\ with a team of dogs, and the 
land to the n. traced until they reached the large indentation 
named Constitution Bay. The whole of this line was washed by 
open water, extending in an iceless channel to the o])j>osite shores 
on the w. This western land I have inscribed with the name of 
Henry Grinnell. 

The course of this channel at its southern opening was traced 
by actual survey in a long horseshoe curve, sharply defined 
against the solid ice of Smitli Sound, and terminating at its ex- 
tremes against two noble headlands about 40 m. a])art. 'Pile 
western coast was followed in subse(pient ex})lorations to a mural 
face of 900 ft. elevation, j)reserving throughout its icelcss charac- 
ter. Here a heavy surf, beating directly against the rocks, checked 
our future progress. 

This precipitous headland, the farthest point attained by the 
party, was named Cajic Indejiendcnce It is in lat. 81 '22 n., 
and long. G5’35' w. It was only touched by William Morton, 
who left the dogs and made his way to it along the coast. I'rom 
it the western coast was seen stretching far towards the x. with 
an iceless horizon and a heavy swell rolling in with white caps. 
At a height of 240 ft. above the sea this great expanse still pre- 
sented all the appearance of an open and iceless sea. In claiming 
for it this character I have reference only to the facts actually 
observed, without seeking confirmation or supjiort from any de- 
duction of theory. Among such facts are the following : — 

1. It was approached by a channel entirely free from ice, hav- 
ing a length of 52 and a mean width of 3G geographical m. 

2. Tne coast ice along the water-line of this channel had been 
completely destroyed by thaw and water action, while an unbroken 
belt of solid ice, 125 m. in diameter, extended to the s. 

3. A gale from the x.e. of 54 hours in duration brought a 
heavy sea from that quarter without disclosing any drift or other 
ice. 

4. Dark nimbus-clouds and water-sky invested the north- 
eastern horizon. 

5. Crowds of migratory birds were observed thronging its 
waters. 

'Pwo islands on the threshold of this sea, the most northern 
islands known, bear the names of Sir John Franklin 'and his asso- 
ciate, Capt. Crozicr, the leaders of the gallant jjaity of which we 
had been in search. 
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To the north-west, the coasts became mountainous, rising in 
truncated cones like the Magdalena cliffs of Spitzbergen. The 
farthest distinctly sighted point was a lofty mountain bearing 
N. 5° E. (solar) ; its latitude by estimate and intersection 82° 30'. 
Its longitude as thus determined would give 67° w. (approxima- 
tive). 

I would suggest for it the name of the late Sir Edward Parry, 
who, as he has carried his name to the most northern latitude yet 
reached, should have, in this the highest known northern land, a 
recognition of his pre-eminent position among Arctic explorers. 

The extension of the American coast to the south-west as it 
appears upon the chart, was the work of Dr. Hayes and William 
Godfrey, renewed and confirmed by myself in April of the present 
year. It completes the survey of the coast as far as Cape Sabine 
of Captain Inglefield. The land is very lofty, sometimes rising at 
its culminating peaks to the height of 2500 ft. The travel along 
the western and north-western coast was made for the most 
part upon the ice-foot. One large bay in lat. 79° 40',* long. 73° 
by estimate, extended many miles into the interior, and was ter- 
minated by a glacier. A large island occupies the south-western 
curve of that bay. 

A summary of the operations of the parties will therefore com- 
prehend — 

1. The survey and delineation of the north coast of Greenland 
to its termination by the great glacier. 

2. The survey of this glacial mass and its extension northward 
into the new land named Washington Land. 

3. The discovery of a large channel to the north free from ice 
and leading into an open and expanding area equally free. The 
whole embraces an iceless area of 4200 m. 

4. The discovery and delineation of a large tract of land form- 
ing the extension northward of the American continent. 

5. The completed survey of the American coast to the south and 
west as far as Cape Sabine, thus connecting our survey with the 
last determined position of Captain Inglefield, and completing the 
circuit of the Straits and bay heretofore known at their southern- 
most opening, as Smith Sound. 

'The summer of 1854 had brought with it few changes, bearin" 
towards the liberation of our brig. The melted snows )lid not run 
in the water-channels until the 30th of June, and our limited 
Flora showed a tardy and inauspicious season. 

On the 12th of July the ice being still unbroken as far as 
Anoatok, I set out in a whale-boat with five volunteers to commu- 
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nicate, if possible, with our English brethren whom we supposed to 
be at Beechey Island. The declining state of our resources sug- 
gested this attempt, although it promised many difficulties. 

It occupied us until the 6th of August. A\’e found a solid pack 
extending from Jones to Murchison Sounds, between Clarence 
Head and Nortbuinberland Island. To the w. the ice still in- 
vested the American shore, extending some 20 m. from Cape 
Isabella. Between this and Mittie I.-land was a solid surface, the 
curved shore line occupied by an extensive glacier. 

After endeavouring several times to bore we were forced to 
make Hakluyt Island on the Greenlanil side, and landed there to 
rest and renew our stock of provisions. 'I’lie pack still filled the 
channel between that island and Cape Parry ; and it was only with 
extreme effort that we were able to carry our boat over the ice. 
We had approached in this manner within 10 in. of the latter 
point, when seeing no chance of success, the winter rapidly advanc- 
ing upon us, I reluctantly gave orders for our return to the brig. 
During this journey, which was full of exciting contingencie.s, we 
passed over the track of Bylot and Baffin, the explorers of 1616. 

Our preparations for the second w inter were modified largely 
by controlling circumstances. The physical energies of the party 
had sensibly declined. Our resources were diminished ; we had 
but 50 gallons of oil saved from our summer’s seal hunt. We 
were scant of fuel, and our food, which now consisted only of the 
ordinary marine stores, was by no means suited to repel scurvy. 
Our molasses was reduced to 40 gallons, and our dried fruits 
seemed to have lost their efficiency. 

A single apartment was bulkheaded off amidships as a dormi- 
tory and abiding room for our entire part} , and a moss envelope 
cut with difficulty from the frozen cliffs made to enclose it like a 
wall. A similar casing was placed over our deck, and a small 
tunnelled entry — the tossut of the Esquimaux — contrived to enter 
from below. We adopted as nearly as we could the habits of the 
natives, burning lamps for heat, dressing in fox-skin clothing, and 
relying for our daily supplies on the success of organized hunting 
parties. 

The upper tribes of these Esquimaux had their nearest winter 
settlement at a spot distant by dog-journey about 75 m. AVe en- 
tered into regular communication with this rude and simple- 
minded people, combining our efforts with theirs for mutual 
support and interchanging numerous friendly offices. Bear-meat, 
seal, walrus, fox, and ptarmigan were our supplies: they were 
eaten raw, with a rigorous attention to their impartial distribution. 

A\ ith the dark months, however, these supplies became very 
scanty. The exertions of our best hunters were unavailing ; and 
my personal attempts to reach the Esquimaux failed, less on 
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account of the cold (minus 52”) than the raggedness of the ice, 
the extreme darkness, and the renewal of tetanic diseases among 
our remaining dogs. Our poor neighbours, however, fared worse 
than ourselves : famine, attended by frightful forms of disease, 
reduced them to the lowest stages of misery and emaciation. 

Our own party was gradually disabled. Mr. Brooks and 
Mr. Wilson, both of whom had lost toes by amputation, manifested 
symptoms of a grave character. William Morton was severely 
frozen, and we were deprived of the valuable services of the 
surgeon by the effects of frost bite, which rendered it necessary 
for him to submit to amputation. Scurvy with varying phases 
gradually pervaded our company, until Mr. Bonsjill and myself 
only remained able to attend upon the sick, and carry on the daily 
work of the ship — if that name could still appropriately designate 
the burrow which we inhabited. Even after this state of things 
had begun to improve, the demoralizing effects of continued 
debility and seemingly hopeless privation were unfavourably 
apparent among some of the party. I pass from this topic with 
the single remark, that our ultimate escape would have been 
hazarded, but for the often painfully enforced routine, which the 
more experienced among us felt the necessity of adhering to 
rigorously under all circumstances. 

In the latter part of March, the walrus again made their 
appearance among the broken ice to the south, and we shared 
with the Esquimaux the proceeds of the hunt. 'I'lie haemorrhages 
which had much depressed our party subsided, and we began 
slowly to recover our strength. The sun came back to us on the 
21st of February, and by the 18th of April the carpenter and 
several others were able to resume their duties. 

In view of contingencies which I had long apprehended, I found 
it necessary at last to abandon the brig. We had already con- 
sumed for hrewood her upper spars, bulwarks, deck sheathing, 
stanchions, bulk heads, hatches, extra strengthening timbers ; — in 
fact everything that could be taken without destroying her sea 
worthiness. I'he paj)ers which I append show the results of the 
several surveys made at this time by my orders. It will be seen 
from them, that we had but a few weeks’ supply left. of food or 
fuel ; that the path of our intended retreat was one solid plain 
of ice, and that to delay a third winter, while it could, in no way, 
promote the search after Sir John Franklin, would prove fatal to 
many at least of our party. 

Our organization for the escape was matured with the greatest 
care. Three boats, two of them whale-boats, 24 feet in lenoth, 
and the third a light cedar dingy of 13 feet, «ere mounted upon 
runners, cut from the cross beams of the vessel, and bolted to 
prevent the disaster of bre..kage. These runners were 18 feet 
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in length and shod with hoop iron. No nails were used in their 
construction ; they were lashed together so as to form a pliable 
sledge ; and upon it the boats were cradled, so as to be riJmovable 
at pleasure. 

A fourth sledge with a team of dogs was reserved for the 
transport of our sick, four of whom were still unable to move, and 
for carrying on our stock of ])rovisions. An abandoned Esquimaux 
hut, about 35 miles from the brig, wjis fitt('d up as well as our 
means permitted, to serve as an entreiiot of stores and a wayside 
shelter for tlio.-e of the party who were already broken down, or 
might yield to the first trials of the journey. 

The cooking utensils were made from our old stove-pipe. They 
consisted of sinij)le soup boilers, enclosed by a cylinder to protect 
them from the wind. A metal trough to receive fat, with the aid 
of moss and cotton canvas, enabled us to keep up an active fire. 
My provisions were packeil in waterproof bags, adapted in shape 
to the shear of the boats, and in no ease rising above the thwarts. 
They consisted, with the exception of tea, cotiec, and small stores 
for the sick, exclusively of melted fat and powdered biscuit. 

The clothing was limited to a fixed allowance. Mocassins for 
the feet were made of our woollen carpeting, which had been saved 
for the purpose ; and numerous changes of dry blanketsoeks 
were kept for general us-c. For bedding, our bufiiilo robes w'ere 
aided by eider down, quilted into coverlids ; the experience of 
former travel having assured me that, next to diet and periodical 
rest, good bedding and comfortable footgetir were the most im- 
portant things to be considered. 

I took upon myself the office of transporting the sick and our 
reserve of provision.?, employing for this purpose a dog-sledge and 
* our single team of dogs. I carried down my first load of stores 
in April, and on the 15th of May began the removal of the sick. 
By the middle of June, all our disabled men and some 1200 lbs. 
of stores had in this manner been transferred by a series of 
journeyings equal in the aggregate to 1 100 miles. 

On the 17th of May, having authenticated by appropriate 
surveys the necessities of our condition, and made all our prepara- 
tions for the journey, the sledge-boats left the vessel, dragged by 
the officers and men under the immediate charge of Mr. Henry 
Brooks, an appointment which he fulfilled with unswerving fidelity 
and energy. 

My collections of Natural History were also carried as far as 
the sick station at Anoatok ; but under a reluctant conviction that 
a further effort to preserve them would risk the safety of the party, 
they W'ere finally abandoned. It is grateful to me to recollect the 
devotion of my comrades, who volunteered to sacrifice shares of 
both food and clothing to secure these records of our labours. 
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We were able, not without difficulty, to carry on our chrono* 
meters, and the various instruments, magnetic and others, which 
might allow me still to make and verily our accustomed observa- 
tions. We left behind the theodolite of the United States Coast 
Survey and the valuable self-registering barometric apparatus 
furnished by the American Philosophical Society. Our library, in- 
cluding those portions which had been furnished by the Govern- 
ment and by Mr. Grinnell, as well as my own, were necessarily 
sacrificed. We preserved only the documents of the expedition. 

The first portions of our journey filled me with misgivings, as 
the weakness of the party showed itself in dropsical swellings and 
excessive difficulty of respiration. In spite of a careful system of 
training, the first exposure to temperatures ranging about zero 
and below it, was to an invalid party extremely trying ; and for 
the first eight days, the entire distance accomplished from the ship 
did not exceed 15 m. Although the mean rate of transportation 
was afterwards increased, it never exceeded m. a day over ice. 
Some idea may be formed of the nature of this journey from the 
fact that every 3J m. thus attained, cost us from 12 to 15 m. of 
actual travel. 

To sustain the party by the aid of fresh food required dog- 
journeys to the South settlements of the Esquimaux, distant from 
us about 75 m. I found it necessary also to return from time to 
time to the brig with the view of augmenting our supplies. My 
last visit to her was on the 8th of June, for the purpose of pro- 
curing some pork to serve for fuel. She was then precisely as 
when we left her on the 17th of May, immovably frozen in, with 
9 ft. of solid ice under her bows. We availed ourselves of the 
occasional facilities which these visits allowed us to increase our 
stock of bread, of which we succeeded in baking 480 lbs. 

Continuing our southern progress, we neared Littleton Island. 
Our sick, first left at Anoatok, were gradually brought down to 
the boats, as some of them gained strength enough to aid in the 
labour of dragging. The condition of the ice, as it became thinner 
and decaying, made this labour more difficult, and in the course 
of our many breaks through, several of the party narrowly escaped 
being carried under by the tides. In the effort to liberate our 
sledges from the broken ice after one of these accidents, acting- 
carpenter Olsen received an internal injury : paralysis of the 
bladder was rapidly followed by tetanic symptoms, and he died on 
the 12th of June, three days after his attack. He has left behind 
him a young wife, who depended entirely upon him for support. 
He was buried upon Littleton Island, opposite a Cape which bears 
his name. 

From this stage of our journey up to the time of reaching the 
first open w'ater, which was near Cape Alexander, we were com- 
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forted by the friendly assistance of the Esquimaux of Etah. These 
people faithfully adhered to the alliance which we had established 
during the winter. They brought us daily supplies of birds, 
helped us to carry our provisions and stores, and in their daily 
intercourse with us exhibited the kindest feeling and most rigid 
honesty. When we remembered that they had been so assuming 
and aggressive upon our first arrival that I was forced to seize 
their wives as hostages for the protection of our property, their pre- 
sent demeanour was not without its lesson. Once convinced of our 
superiority of power, and assured of our disposition to unite our 
resources with theirs for mutual protection and support, they had 
relied upon us implicitly, and strove now to requite their obliga- 
tions towards us by ministering to our wants. 

We left them on the 18th of June at the margin of the floe. In 
31 days we had walked 316 m., and had transported our boats 
over 81m. of unbroken ice. The men, women, and children of 
the little settlement had also travelled over the ice to bid us good- 
bye, and we did not part from them without emotion. 

The passage between this point and one 10 m. n.w. of Hak- 
luyt Island was in open water. It was the only open water seen 
north of Cape York, in lat. 75^ 59'. We ran this under sail in a 
single day, hauling upon the ice to sleep. This ice was a closed 
pack, banging around the north and south channels of Murchison 
Sound, and seemingly continued to the westward. Tlie land-ices 
were still unbroken, and we were obliged to continue our journey 
by alternate movements over ice and water. So protracted and 
arduous were these that, between the 20th of June and the 6th of 
July, we had advanced but 100 m. 

Our average progress was about 8 m. a day, stopping for our 
bunting parties and for sleep. Great care was taken not to infringe 
upon the daily routine. ^Ve had perpetual daylight ; but it was 
my rule, rarely broken even by extreme necessity, not to enter 
upon the labours of a day until we were fully refreshed from those 
of the day before, ^^'e halted regularly at bedtime and for meals ; 
the boats, if afloat, were drawn up ; the oars always disposed on 
the ice as a platform for the stores ; our buffalo skins were spread, 
each man placed himself with his pack according to his number ; 
the cook for the day made his fire, and the ration, however scanty, 
was formally measured out. Prayers were never intermitted and 
very seldom grace before meals. I believe firmly, that to these 
well-ordered observances we qre largely indebted for our final 
escape. 

As we moved onward we were forced to rely exclusively on our 
guns 'for a supply of food. We suffered when off thd* coast imme- 
diately N. of Wolstenholme Sound, from a scarcity of game, and 
were subjected to serious illness in coasequeuce. But at Dal- 
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rymple Island, a little farther s., we recruited rapidly on eggs of 
the eider-duck, and from this point to Conical Rock we found 
birds in abundance. Again, at the most uncertain period of our 
passage, when our stock of provisions was nearly exhausted, we 
were suddenly arrested in our course by high and rugged land-ice, 
which hugged a glacier near Cape Dudley Digges. We were too 
weak to drag our boats over this barrier, and were driven in conse- 
quence to land under the cliffs. To our joyful surprise we found 
them teeming with animal life. This transition from enfeebling 
want to the plenty which restored our strength, we could not but 
attribute to the direct interposition of Providence. 'I'he Lumme 
(Uriae Brunichii et Troili) was the fowl which we here found in 
greatest numbers. We dried upon the rocks about 200 lbs. of its 
meat, which we carefully saved for the transit of Melville Bay. 

The rest of the coast, except under the glaciers, was followed 
with less difficulty. We found peat of good quality and plenty of 
food. Our daily allowance of birds was 12 to a man ; they were 
boiled into a rich soup, to which we added a carefully-measured 
allowance of 6 oz. of bread. 

On the 21st we reached Cape York, and, finding no natives, 
made immediate preparations for crossing Melville Bay. An ex- 
tended view showed the land-ice nearly unbroken, and a large 
drift of pack to the southward and westward. A beacon-caim 
was built, and strips of red flannel fastened to a flag-staft’ so placed 
as to attract the attention of whalers or searching parties. I de- 
posited here a notice of our future intentions, a list of our provi- 
sions on hand, and a short summary of the discoveries of the 
cruise. 

Up to the 26th of July, our traverse of Melville Bay was along 
the margin of the land-ice, with only twice a resort to portage. 
W e came then upon comparatively open drift, extending to the 
southward and westward, which, after mature consideration, I de- 
termined to follow. There were arguments in favour of a different 
course, perhaps for the time less hazardous, but the state of 
heedth among my comrades admonished me that it was best to en- 
counter the risks that were to expedite our release. The reduced 
bulk of our stores enabled us now to consolidate the party into two 
boats, breaking up the remaining one for fuel, of which we were in 
need. Our lengthened practice of alternating boat and sledge 
management, had given us something of assurance in this mode of 
travel, and we were besides familiarized with privation. It was a 
time of renewed suffering, but in the result we reached the n. 
coast of Greenland, near Horse Head, on the 3rd of August ; and 
following the'nce the inside passage, arrived on the 6th at Upemavik, 
83 days after leaving the ‘Advance.’ We did not intermit our ob- 
servations by Sextant and Artificial-horizon, as «e came down the 
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bay, and succeeded in adding to our meteorological and magnetic 
registers. These, including a re-survey of the coast as laid down 
in the Admiralty charts, will be included in a special report to the 
Department. 

We were welcomed at the Danish Settlements with character- 
istic hospitality. The chief trader, Knud Gelmeyden Fleischer, 
advanced to us from the stores of the Royal Greenland Trading 
Company at Upernavik whatiwer our necessities required ; and 
when we afterwards reached Godhaven, the .=eat of the Royal In- 
spectorate, Mr. Olrik, the inspector, lavi^hed the kindest attentions 
upon our party. 

We had taken passage at Upernavik in the Danish brig ‘ Mari- 
anne,’ then upon her annual visit to the Greenland Colonies, Cap- 
tain Amandsen, her very courteous and lil)eral commander, having 
engaged to land us at the Shetland Isles on liis return route to 
Copenhagen ; hut touching for a few days at Disco, we were met 
by the vessels which had been sent after u.s under the command of 
Lieutenant Ilartstene. I have no words to e.xpress the gratitude 
of all our party towards that noble spirited officer and his asso- 
ciates, and towards our countrymen at home, who had devised and 
given effect to the expedition for our rescue. 

I have the honour to bo. 

Very respectfully. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) E. K. Kane. 


No. I. 

(' wy.) 

Unix, ^en'itnnj of tite .yiixy, tll7s/(d«7tr/». 

Fiskciiavs, South Greeuland, July 6, 18S.3, 
Sir, — Wo rcacliod this place on the otb instant, after a run of twelve ilay.s 
from St. John's, Newfoundland. 

By means of special faedities extended to our ex]x?dition hy the D.anish 
Government, we have Ix-en ahle to ohtaiii from the Koyal Greenland Gom]iaiiy 
supplies of fresh dried cod-fish, as .also a native Esquimaux as liuntcr. This 
boy will take with him hi.s kyak, and i.-, exjiceted to prove of essential service. 

We have as yet encountered no ice. It is iny intention to stop at Sukker- 
toppen to purchase reindeer skins. E. K. K. 


No. II. 

(Copy.) 

Upernavik, North Greenland, July 24, 1853. 
Sib, — I have the honour to reixirt tlic safe arrival of myself and party at 
Upernavik. 

Being much delayed by calms, I deemed it unadvi.sable to stop at Godhaven, 

von. XXVI. • c 
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but have lost no time in proceeding north. Onr full complement of dogs is 
now on hoard, and we leave in a few hours for Melville Bay. 

I have engaged the valuable services of Mr. Carl Johan Petersen, late inter- 
preter to Captain Penny’s expedition of search. If we should meet the Esqui- 
maux north of Cape Alexander, he will be essential to our party. 

The officers and men are in excellent health and spirits. 

E. K. K. 


No. III. 

(Copy-) 

Deposited in Cairn, lat. 78' 24' N., Aug. 7, 1853. 
Sir, — I have the honour to report our successful transit of Melville Bay and 
safe arrival within the waters of Sir Tlutmas Smith Sound. 

This letter will be deposited in a cairn on Littleton Island, in latitude 
78° 24' N. The prospects of a farther progress have led me to leave near 
this spot a metallic life-boat, with a .siqiply of stores, as a means of retreat, 
should our vessel be imprisoned in the ice. 

The course of our party will be from this date along the coast of Greenland, 
trending to the north and e.ast. If a jm-sible chance presents itself of forcing 
the brig into a northern sea, I will endeavour, before availing myself of such 
a chance, to leave another cairn announcing my point of departure. 

Our officers .and ini'u are in excellent health and spirits, .and no cases have 
yet occurred of scurvy or other serious disea.se. 

After the brig is obliged to go into wintci-iiuarters, 1 intend to start with a 
carefully equipped party to establish a dejs'it fur tlie final labours of next 
season. 

Our dogs arc in admirable condition, .and widl bn'kcn to harness. 

E. K. K. 


II. — Letter from Chief Factor James Ander.son, to Sir George 
Simpson, f.r.g.s., Governor in Chief of Rupert Land. 
Communicated by the Hudson B.vy Company. 


January 28, 1856.* 

pKCF-Iutinn, Sept. 17, 

SiK, — I beg to state for your information that the expedition you 
were pleased to entrust to my command returned here last night. 

After having descended Back’s Great Fish River, and explored 
the mainland and islands as far as Maconochie Lland, undoubted 
traces of the missing party were found at 3Iontreal Island ; but, I 
regret to say, that neither the remains of our unfortunate countiw- 
men, nor any pereons’, were discovered. My previous despatches 
would have informed you that I arrived at Imrt Resolution late on 
the LOth June: the three canoes, huilt under the superintendence 
of Messrs, btewart and Ross were all ready ; they were of an 
excellent m odel, the woodwork very strong, but the bark, though 

* Sf: Map to Sir George Back's, paper in lol vi n 1 of* „<■ i 

Geographical Society. -Ed. 'ui. m. p. t, ot Journal of Royal 
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the best that could be procured at so short a notice, wa> 
very inferior. They were, of course, very heavy ; tlieir ladinu- 
amounted to 24 pieces of 90 pounds eacli, and consisted chiefly of 
provisions, witli a good supj)ly of ironworks, &c., for the Es((ui- 
maux ; ammunition nets, Halket boat, and the luggage of the 
party. Double sets of pokes, paddles, and lines, were also pro- 
vided. Fifteen men and an Indian guide to Sussex Lake com- 
posed the crews ; but I found we were too weakly manned, and 
added three Yellow-Knife Indians, who wished to go to their lamk. 
The only thing wanting was an Fsipiimaux interpreter. 

Late on the evening of the 22nd .luiie the expedition made a 
move to an island about one mile from the fort. Hi-avy gales from 
the N.E. detained us b(>tween then; and llocky Point, where the 
traverse is tiiken, to the 27th ; these, liowever, cleared our road 
of ice. On the 28th we encamped at the upper end (d' 'Pal-thcl-leh 
Strait, we then fell in with the ice : it wa> about 2 ft. thick. We 
were employed till the morning of tin* 2nd July in making our 
way through it, by cutting, pusliing the j)ieces apart, and making 
portages over the points of land. Young ice formed every night, 
and the further we advanced the sounder it got ; the canoes, too, 
unavoidably received some injury. 

At that date we had reached the place called “ the Mountain," 
in Back’s map, and mentioned in his narrative a> being a route to 
the barren grounds, but only practicable for small Indian canoes. 
The guide engaged by Mr. Stewart was unacquainted with this 
route; he pro[)nsed taking us by a river, falling into (Jreat Slave 
Lake on its eastern shore, nearly opposite to Fort Reliance ; by 
means of this river, some lakes, ami ten portages, he intended to 
round the head of Great .Slave Lake, and fall eventually at the 
Bea ver Lodge, in Artillery Lake. 

Hoar Frost River, which l^ir George Back ascended with diffi- 
culty in a half-sized light canoe in the autumn, would have been 
at this season impracticable. To get through the ice to either of 
these rivers would have occupied a long time ; and then Artillery, 
Clinton Golden, and Aylmer Lakes were still before us; it was 
clear that if some other route were not adoj)tcd the expedition 
would fail. Llere was our only chance. Gne of the Indians had 
passed by this route as far as the river falling into the upper end 
of Aylmer Lake ; he gave a disheartening description of the diffi- 
culties to be surmounted, and the high range of mountains before 
me was anything but encouraging. I, however, determined on 
making the attempt, as the route was so much shorter, and we 
might also expect to have a long stretch of open wafer on Lake 
Aylmer at the mouth of the river. 

Immediately after breakfast the portage was begun, andlbnugh 
four trips were made before we encamped, the canoes and lading.- 
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were earned over 3^ nules of mountains, and across a small lake ; at 
lOi^p.M. our fine fellows were descending a steep mountain with 
the canoes, singing “ La Violette.” The next day’s work was 
something similar, the third was a little better ; after which the 
mountains subsided to gentle hills, and the lakes w'ere larger ; 
some of them from 20 to 40 miles in length. In short, after parsing 
through twenty-four lakes and twenty-five portages w e reached the 
river falling into Lake Aylmer (which I have called Outram River, 
after a gallant relative) late on the 7th July. Two easy rapids, 
and about 12 miles of river, brought us to Lake Aylmer. 

I had now to trust to my own guidance. As I had anticipated, 
w'c found the lake at its mouth free from ice, and had fine paddling 
for about 30 miles. When we fell in with the ice the whole lake 
appeared solid and unbroken : the ice w as about 3 ft. thick, and 
perfectly sound. 

The north side of the lake which we follow'ed is indented with 
deep bays, separated from each other by narrow necks of land ; 
round these, and close to the shore, we had to work our way by 
cutting, polling, and numerous portages across points, with occa- 
sional pieces of open water at the bottom of the bays. There were 
also some “ crevasses ” through which wo passed at a great risk of 
being nipped : we had several hair-breadth escapes ; indeed one 
of the canoes was once, only saved by pushing poles under her 
bottom and allowing her to be lifted on the ice. We finally 
arrived, with our canoes much injured, at Sand Hill Bay, on the 
1 Ith July. 

We had now the advantage of Sir G. Back’s Map and Narra- 
tive; the former —the one attached to his book — was on far too 
small a scale for our purpo.-e ; but the latter was of great service. 

It is needle.'S for me to describe the descent of this dangerous 
river, after the minute and correct doscri])tion of our gallant pre- 
decessor. Notwithstanding the exquisite .skill of our Iioqnois 
Boutes.* the canoes were repeatedly broken and much strained in 
the whirlpools and eddies. The river to the small lake falling into 
Musk-Gx Lake was nearly dry, and the portage work was most 
severe. 

On the 13th July Musk-Ox Rapid was reached : here we found 
a few Yellow-Knife Indians. 

Our four Indians and one man were left here : the latter, with 
one of the Indians, was to return to Great Slave Tmke to join Mr. 
Lockhart, and the expedition now consisted of Mr. Anderson, 
Mr. Stewart, and fourteen men. 

On the l.!>th, the worst canoe, which was com])!etely worn out, 
was left, and we now proceeded with heavier ladings but better 

* “ Routes, ' or bow-men, tlie most iniporbnit men in a canoe.— J. R. 
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crews. On the 20tli the first Esquimaux were seen at tiie luoutli 
of, and below, Mackinlay River; there w’cre five lodges, and we 
visited two of them : we here found the want of an iuterjireter. 
We had two of Dr. Uae’s men, who understood a few words and 
phrases, and, with the aid of signs, they made us understand that 
they came down Mackinlay River. They were not much alarmed, 
and we soon got excellent friends. 

They had evidently seen whites, or had coinniunication with 
othei's. of their counfryineu (ino-t ];rohal)ly those who resort to 
Churchill) who had intercourr.e with them, a? tlu‘) pos>esBed a few 
of our daggers, heads, files, and tin kettles ; anil one old man 
brought down some wolf-skius to barter: they were clothed 
entirely in deer and musk-ox skins. Their canoes were made of 
deer-parclnnent, and not a piece of seal skin was seen amotig 
them. 

Another .-mall jiarty was seen at the rajiid between lakes Polly 
and Garry. The men ajipeared to be all ab.scnt, and the women 
and children fled on seeing ii.-. .Some small jiresent.s were left in 
the lodges to show our kindly intentions. 

In Lake Garry we had to work through about 15 miles of ice ; 
but although ice was observed in some of the other lakes, we met 
with no farther obstruction tVom this eau.se. 

On the 30th, at the Rapids below Lake Franklin, three Esqui- 
maux lodges were seen on the op])Osite shore, and shortly after, 
an elderly man cros.^ed to us. After the portage was made we 
crossed over, and immediately perceived various articles belonging 
to a boat, such as tent-poles and ka)aek-]iaddles made out of ash- 
oars, pieces of mahogany, elm, oak, and jdne ; also copjier and 
sheet-iron boilers, tin sonp-turcens, jneces of instruments, a letter 
'nip, with the date 1843 ; a broken hand-saw, chisel, t'ce. Only 
one man was at the lodges, but the women, who were very intelli- 
gent, made us understand, by words and signs, that these articles 
came from a boat, and the white men belonging to it had died of 
starvation. 

We, of course, by showing them books and written papers, en- 
deavoured to ascertain if they possessed any jiapers, offering to 
give them plenty of the goods we had with us for them ; but 
though they evidently understood us, they .-aid they had none : 
they did not scruple to show' us all their hidden treasures. Re- 
sides the man, there were three women and eight children, the 
remainder of this party Two men and three lads were seen 
towards evening. 

Point Beaufort was reached on the 31st ; we were detained 
there the next day till 2^ p..m. by a s.w. gale; we then took the 
traverse to Montreal Island; to seaward the ice ajipeared perfectly 
firm and unbroken. 
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When about 3 miles from the island a large stream of ice 
was observed coming at a great rate before the wind and tide 
out of Elliot Bay, and the other deep bays to the westward. 
Every sinew was stretched to reach the land, but w'e were soon 
surrounded by ice, and for some time were in most eminent 
danger. The ice was from 6 to 7 ft. thick, perfectly sound, and 
drifting at the rate of 5 or 6 m. an hour. In 15 minutes after we 
had passed, the whole ehannel to Point Beaufort was choked with 
ice. Had we not succeeded in crossing on this day we .should 
have been detained on the eastern shore till the 10th. 

We had thus arrived at the first spot indicated by my instruc- 
tions, on precisely the same day as our gallant predecessor. Sir 
G. Back. 

The two next days were devoted by the entire party to the 
examination of the island, and the small islands in its vicinity. 
On a high ridge of rocks, at the s.k point of the island, a number 
of Esquimaux caches were found, and, besides seal oil, various 
articles were found belonging to a boat or ship — such as a chain- 
hook, chisels, blacksmith’s shovel, and cold chisel, tin oval boiler, 
a bar of unwrought iron about 3 ft. long, II broad, and I in. 
thick ; small pieces of rope, bunting, and a number of sticks 
strung together, on one of which was cut Mr. Stanley, surgeon of 
‘ EreWs.’ A little lower down was a large quantity of chips, 
shavings, and ends of plank of pine, elm, ash, oak, and mahogany, 
evidently sawed by unskilful hands ; every chip was turned over, 
and on one of them was found the word ‘ 'I'error ’ carved. It 
was evident that this was the spot where the boat was cut up by 
the Esquimaux. Not even a scrap of paper coxdd be discovered, 
and though rewards^ were offered, and the most minute search 
made over the whole island, not a vestige of the remains of ouf 
unfortunate countrymen could be discovered. 

On the 5th we succeeded in crossing over to the western main- 
land, opposite to Montreal Island, and the whole party was em- 
ployed in making a most minute search, as far as the point of 
Elliot Bay, and also to the northward. As the whole inlet was 
full of ice which had not yet moved, but was only split into im- 
mense fields by the rising and falling of the tide, we could only 
proceed close in shore at high tide, when by pushing small blocks 
apart, finding pieces of open water at the bottom of the bays, and 
navigating through channels of water on the ice, we reached Point 
Pechell, late on the 6tli. The whole coast between Montreal 
Island and Point Pechell was searched by a land party, always 
accompanied«by Mr. Stewart or myself; many very old Esquimaux 
encampments were seen, but not a trace of the party. 

By this time our canoes had received so much damage, and 
were so weak and leaky, that it was evident the safety of the party 
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would be hazarded, were they subji'cted to more rough ur-age. 
The ice too, here, was forced on the shore, and there was no 
prospect of our being able to get tbrough it. 1 therefore deter- 
mined to coiiijilete the search of the j)euinsula on foot. 

Early on the 7th the entire party, with the exception of two of 
the Iroquois, who wert“ left to repair tlu' canoes, .started in light 
marching trim, taking the Ilalket boat with ns. l ive men followed 
all the sinuosities of the coa-t, while tlu' others were spread at 
equal distances inland, Mr. Stewart and myself taking the middle 
space. Shortly after leaving tin* encanqtment a ri\er was forded ; 
this mu.st be a large stream ;it a high stage of water. It was 
called Eemesurier river, after a relati\eof Mr. Stewart’s. No fuel 
was found in our eneampment. ;ind iti two hours we left all signs 
of vegetation behitid : the rem.iinder of tlie ))eninsula is eonqmsed 
of high sand hills, intersected bv deep valleys, iwidently overtlowed 
at spring tides and during gales. 

We ('iicamped late opposite Maconochie Island, ;uid the only 
vestige of the missing pjirty found was a simill ])ieee of codhne 
and a strip of stri|)ed cotton tibout 2 in. long .ind 1 in. broad — 
these were found ;it Point Ogle, in an Esquinmux encampment, of 
perhtips three or four yetirs of age. 

Next morning <i jiiece of ojkui wtiter entibled tis to htuncb the 
Halket boat and explore Maconoehit' Ishind, but nothing was 
found. It was im})Ossible to cross over to Point Richardson as I 
wished, the ice driving through the strait between it and Macono- 
cbie Islaiul at a fearful rate. 

About three in the afternoon we began to retrace our steps 
through a tremendous stonii of w ind and rain. The hast of the 
party did not reach the encamjiment till past ten at night, and as 
• there was no fuel we were obliged to creiqi under our blankets 
thoroughly wet, and w ith no other supper but a piece of cold and 
rather ancient pemmican. It was now evident that all that cmdd 
be done with our means had been accom])lished, and that with our 
frail craft, any delay in returning would coinprnmi.se the safety of 
the whole party. It may be thought strange that the remains of 
so large a party could not be discovered. It is my opinion that a 
party in a starving condition would have chosen a low s]iot where 
they could haul their boat up and have had some shelter, and that if 
they perished there that their bones have been long since covered 
by sand or gravel forced up by the ice. Any books or papers 
left open would be destroyed by the perpetual w inds and rain in 
this quarter in a very short space of time ; for instance, a large 
book, Raper's Navigation, was left open on a cloak at Montreal 
Island : it was blown open, and the leaves were jmttering about in 
such a way, that had it not been instantly closed it would soon 
have been torn in pieces. 
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No party could winter on this coast. In the first place there is 
not enough fuel, and, secondly, no deer pass. About 100 deer, 
mostly bucks, were seen on Adelaide Peninsula, on our way to 
Point Ogle, but not one on our way back. Their tracks were 
all seen going to the south. On the eastern coast only 5 deer 
were seen. It would also be a matter of immense difficulty to 
get sufficient supplies down Fish River for even a small party. 

On the 10th August a shift of wind enabled us to cross over to 
Point Beaufort without injury, and a gale brought us to Point 
Backhouse at 104 p-m. 

The Esquimaux were still at the rapids of Lake Franklin. 
Another attempt was made to see if they possessed papers of any 
description : the contents of our trading cases were ottered for any. 
'I’hey showed us all their caches, but nothing of interest was dis- 
covered. 

The fishery of fresh-water herring and trout appeared to be 
over, as those we saw hanging to dry on our way down were all 
stowed away securely in caches, and the p.irty were on the eve of 
departure to hunt deer. 

Handsome presents were made to them, for which we got boots 
for the most of the men. The upper Esquimaux were also seen 
and treated in a similar manner. 

The weather, during the whole trip up, was dreadful, blowing 
continually with rain, snow, and hail, and it froze sharply below and 
above Lake Beechey ; our canoes also were very frail and leaky. 
There was still less water in the upper part of the river than on 
our way down ; from the lake above Musk Ox Lake to Lake 
Aylmer was almost one continuous portage. That lake was 
reached early on the 31st August 

Our progress through the lakes was much retarded by strong . 
head- winds and fogs; some time was .also lost in finding the very 
narrow and hidden outlets of Lake Aylmer and Clinton Colden ; 
at the latter island I was disappointed at not finding Indians. 
Early on the htli we reached a bay at the end of Artillery Lake, 
on the east shore, near the head of the Aheldessy. It was im- 
possible to descend that river, and we were emp]o\ed the remainder 
of the day in discovering an Indian road to Great Slave Lake, 
through a series of small lakes and a small river. After passing 
through eight small lakes, and making as many portages, we 
reached the river, and soon after got sight of Slave Lake. A 
portage of 5 miles was made with the pieces. The canoes were 
partly brought down by water Mr. Stewart and I reached Old 
Fort Reliance, where the new establishment was also erected 
about 3 P..M. of the 11th, and the canoe? arrived at 10 the next 
morning. 

As there was no prospect of discoloring anything more from 
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this quarter, I conceivod that I was not justified in incurring 
further expense or risk, and, according to your instructions, deter- 
, mined on sending out the people this tail. 

Mr. Lockhart had left the flay previous to my arrival with two 
small lx)ats, which, with their latlings, were to have been i)Ut “ en 
cache” at Su.ssex Lake, in the event of the exjfCflitifni having hecn 
continued another sea.‘.on. I sent off two men immediately to 
recall him. Mr. Stewart remained to ])ack uj) ever) thing at the 
Fort, while I left the 12th, at 2 p.m., to stoj) the boat coming 
from Resolution with .<U])|)lies. 

No jtrivation wa.5 sustained l)y the party for want of provi-ions. 
\N e brought three itemmican hack. .Sir (leorge Back saw im-- 
mouse mimher.s of deer and musk oxim on his wav down. VVe 
only saw a few scattered deer with their fawns, tin' bucks having 
all jtassed to the north, and a few herils of musk oxen. 

( )a our way down no time was lost in hunting rfhese, and we 
got as many (^anada geese a.s we wished by running them down; 
they were moulting, and were all gander.^. ( )n our way up many 
tracks were seen going south, hut no deer until we arrived at 
MacDougall Lake, and tlum only a fi'w floes. At thf> heati of 
the river, and in Lake Aylmer and Clinton (’olden, tln'y were 
jvretty numerous, anti among them many hneks in fine cfindition. 
The following is our game list — 2s'0 geese, 2’) deer, 1 musk f)x. 

The conduct of the men was beyond all praise. 'J'hey sustaincfl 
hardships aufl ri5k.s of no orflinary fiescriptifni, not oidy with 
cheerfulness but with gaiety. "J'lie weather on the vfiyagf; up was 
very severe. Not a day pas.scfl without r.iin, sleet, ainl hail, 
falling between I’ffint Backhouse anfl .^lnsk Ox I>ake, after 
which we hafl occasional fine flavs. None of the party were pro- 
vifletl with waterprotif clothivs fw b.igs ; the canoes alsti were very 
leaky, still not a murmur vvas he.ar.l. though their groans at night 
evinced that they sufferetl from pains in their limlis. 

Trusting that my jiroceedings will be approved of by her 
Majesty's Government and the Honourable Company, 

I have the honour to be, 

Your obedient servant, 

• J.v.MEs Anderson, C.F. 

21 — P.S. Messrs. Stewart anfl I,oekhart, with the remainder 

of the party, arrived here f)n the 20th instant, and will leave to- 
morrow morning. They will, I trust, reach Isle a la Crosse, by 
open water. .1. A. 
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III. — On the probable Course pursued by Sir John Franklins 
Expedition. By A. G. Findlay, f.r.g.s. 

Iteibl, January 28, 1856. 

['I'he following brief remarks will lie confined to the physical geography of the 
region traversed by the Franklin Ex|iedition, and all that we know of its 
progress.] 

At the meeting of the British Association at Liverpool, I laid 
before the Geographical section a concise view of the polar currents, 
showing the remarkable contrast that there is between the physical 
condition of the north and south jiolar regions — a subject most 
worthy the attention of the geographer and geologist. 

It was there shown that the warm waters of the ec|uatorial regions 
passed north-eastward from the Gulf-stream, round the North 
Cape of Europe, tilong the northern face of Siberia, and thence on 
to the Archij^lago which lies along the n.e. coast of America, 
pouring out into Baffin Bay by the various channels from a n.w. 
direction ; another portion, passing north of Greenland and then 
southward along its eastern coast, round Cape Farewell, and 
afterwards meeting the Baffin Bay current, forming the Labrador 
current down to and over the Newfoundland banks to beneath the 
Gulf-stream. I hese streams have a remarkably persistent cha- 
racter, as will be more particularly shown hereafter. The certain 
inference from the recorded facts was shown to be that, whatever 
is floatable in the so-called Arctic ba?in, must at some period, or 
in some form, pass out by Davis Strait, or be drifted on to the 
shores by this current system, without which the whole of the’ 
Arctic regions would he one solid mass of perennial ice, the varying 
margin of which would protrude over the whole of the northern 
edges of both continents. 

The last despatch from the ‘ Erebus ’ and ‘ Terror,’ was from off 
Melville Bay (the Whaleti.'h Islands, near Disco), July, 1845, 
and they were last seen near Upernavik, with no ice in sisht, and 
in the middle of Baffin Bay, on Julv 2tith, 184,5. The last 
certain intelligence of the safety of the ships is given in the 
melancholy notice that .Tolui Torrington departed this iTfe “ on board 
of H.M.S, ‘ Terror,’ .Ian. 1st, 1846. ” • 

The next knowledge that we have is inferential. On Au- 
gust -Jlst, 1851, or .5i years later. Dr. Rae, in his exploration of 
Wollaston Land, picked up in Parker Bay a portion of a boat’s 
mast, marked S. C., w ith the broad arrow, showing it to he a portion 
of the mizen-mast of a second cutter in Her Majesty’s service; 
and within .halt a mile of this was found a piece ot oak, apparently 
part of a boat's awning-stanchion. These most certainly were a 
portion of the fittings of the unfortunate expedition, which had 
just come ashore with the flood tide. 
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showing the remarkable contrast that there is between the physical 
condition of the north and south polar regions — a subject most 
worthy the attention of the geographer and geologist. 

It was there shown that the warm waters of the ecpiatorial regions 
passed north-eastward from the Gulf-stream, round the North 
Cape of Europe, along the northern face of Siberia, and thence on 
to the Archi^lago which lies along the n.e. coast of America, 
pouring out into Ilaffin Bay by the various channels from a n.w. 
direction ; another portion, passing north of Greenland and then 
southward along its eastern coast, round Cape Farewell, and 
afterwards meeting the Baffin Bay current, forming the Labrador 
current down to and over the Newfoundland banks to beneath the 
Gulf-stream. These streams have a remarkably persistent cha- 
racter, as will be more particularly shown hereafter. The certain 
inference from the recorded facts was shown to be that, whatever 
is floatable in the so-called Arctic basin, must at some period, or 
in some form, jiass out by Davis Strait, or be drifted on to the 
shores by this current system, without which the whole of the" 
Arctic regions would be one solid mass of perennial ice, the varying 
margin of which would protrude over the whole of the northern 
edges of both continents. 

Tlie last despatch from the ‘ Erebus ’ and ‘ TeiTor,’ was from off 
Melville Bay (the Whaletish Islands, near Disco), July, 1845, 
and they were last seen near Upernavik, with no ice in sight, and 
in the middle of Baffin Bay, on July Jjllth, 1845. The last 
certain intelligence of the safety of the ships is given in the 
melancholy notice that John Torrington departed this life “ on board 
of II. 31. S. ‘Terror,’ Jan. 1st, 184d." 

The next knowledge that we have is inferential. On Au- 
gust -ilst, 1851, or 54 years later. Dr. Rae, in his exploration of 
Wollaston Land, picked up in Parker Bay a portion of a boat’s 
mast, marked S. C., with the broad arrow, showing it to he a portion 
of the mizen-mast of a second cutter in Her Majesty’s service; 
and within half a mile of this was found a piece of oak, apparently 
part of a boat's awning-stanchion. These most certainly were a 
portion of the fittings of the unfortunate expedition, which had 
just come ashore with the flood tide. 
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In the following year Captain Collinson, when in Cambridge 
Bay (September 26, lb52), procured from the Esquimaux two 
metal adzes, fitted in deerhorn handles ; one a part of a large metal 
crutch, with faint traces of the broad arrow, and tbe other was 
tbought to be part of an iron connecting-rod, belonging to a 
steam-engine. Tliese articles were afterwards recognised by 
Dr. R;ie as part of an anchor, and some fittings of the boat left 
on the Coppermine River. There is a difficulty respecting the 
fragment of a door, or companion bateliway. found by Captain 
Collinson on the Finla_\.son Elands, in April. Itir).'!. The latter 
was not ))art of a boat’s fittings, nor was it recognised as a portion 
of the ‘Terror.’ It is i)ossible that it may have come from the 
ships of the searching s([uadron, then congregated so numerously 
about Barrow Strait. 

Nevertheless, the jjosition of these articles is remarkable. It is 
at the head of the tide which comes from the north-east, as abso- 
lutely established by Dr. Mae, in x\iigust, 18.51 ; the junction of 
the N.E. and n.w. flood-tides being near the Finlayson Islands. 
'I'here is no indication whatever of the remains of a ship or ship.s. 
The companion-door, or hatchway, the only relic of a ve.'isel 
found, would certainly b(' an evidence against* tb(> sujcposition 
that the ships wen' wrecked, for had that calamity occurred, very 
many more remains of a different character, such as spars, planks, 
&e., would probably have indicated the fact on these well-s(.'arched 
shores. 

Supposing my o](inion to be correct, it is evident, then, that the 
‘ Erebus ' and ‘ Terror ’ have not met with an\ fatal disaster within 
the influence of the tidal or permanent current which reaches Dease 
Strait. 

• The other actual evidences which it is pos>ible may be referred 
to the Franklin expedition, are tho.=e which have been found in 
May, 1851, up the ellington Channel, by the parties under 
Cajdain Penny. Two of these have been reported on by Dr. 
Richardson and others. 'J hey may be enumerated thus : a piece 
of English elm, sawn and pitched, found in Record Bay, Baillie 
Hamilton Island ; (it is possible that this weather-worn piece may 
have come from the encampment on Beechey Island :) a piece of 
pine, recently burnt, found by Mr. Goodsir. with another piece of 
pine in Disappointment Bay, north of Cornwallis Island. Other 
wood, found by Captain Penny, thus : an oak stave, 2 ft. long, with 
five hoop marks, on Point Surprise. Baillie Hamilton Island : one 
or two pieces of pine, on south shore of Deans Dundas Island : two 
pieces of pine, on Baring Island ; and, in tracking back from 
Abandon Bay, some small pieces of driftwood. 

* An opposite conclusion may be formed, since a further search may lead to 
other fragments.— G. B. 
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Mr. Goodsir found at the same time (May, 1851) a piece of 
American pine, 12 ft. long, and some very’ small pieces of pine, on 
the coast from Cape Austin westward. These might have been 
more abundant, but the track lay from point to point, and not 
round the bays, where they might have existed 

Now, it may be remarked that these were all found at that part 
of the Wellington Channel, where the influences of the drift from 
Barrow Strait and from the Polar Sea would meet (or as they did 
in September to November, 1850y, as will he shown presently, and 
that they did not necessarily come from the northwanl. This last 
supposition added very greatly to the interest of the subsequent 
search up the ^l^elliiigton Channel. They may also have come 
from Beechey Island in 1845-6, though the character of some of 
them will scarcely allow such a supposition. 

To connect these distant evidences with the sad discovery of 
Dr. Rae,* at the mouth of the Back River in April and May, 1854, 
will require some speculation ; but this, too, is much narrowed, if 
faith may be placed in two reports, which at the time were held to 
be true by some and denied by others. Our present knowledge 
will give great weight to these two reports, discarding the state- 
ment of Adam Beck. 

The first of these is the report brought to Englaml by Mr. 
Parker, of the ‘ Truelove,’ a voluntary statement made by an 
Esquimaux at Pond Bay, in July, 1849. t He stated that two 
ships had been frozen up for three or four years on one side of 
Prince Regent Inlet, and two ships frozen up for one year on the 
other, and that he, the Es([uimaux, had been on board all four 
ships in the previous April or May, 1849. Several discrepancies 
in the published statement have evidently arisen from ignorance of 
the Esquimaux language ; but it was firmly believed and acted on 
by the masters of the whalers, who heard it. 

The two lower ships in the Esquimaux’ diagram, or those to 
the eastward, were evidently intended for those of Sir James 
RorS — the ‘ Enterprise ’ and ‘ Investigator ’ — at that time lying in 
Port Leopold, and are not those which had been longest there, as 
was supposed to be said. The other two ships must, therefore, be 
looked for to the westward, and were shown with their topmasts 
struck, and not in any enclosed harbour or space, as were Sir 
James Ross’s vessels. The pathway between was misunderstood 
to be a communication between the four ships in proximity, hut 
must refer to the Esquimaux’ route. 

In reconciling this statement with the explorations made, it may 
he positively assumed that the ‘Erebus’ and ‘Terror’ were not 

* .'Vf Dr. Rae's Report, J. R. G. S., rot. x.xv. pp. 24()-25fi. — G. 13. 

t This statement was cimfirmeJ by a diagram which the Esquimaux drew of the 
position of the ships. 
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detained on the shores of Peel Sound (or Inlet), which liavc l)eeii 
explored by Sir James Ross, Lieut. Browne, Mr. Kennedy, and 
Lieut. Bellot ;* nor on the north coast of Prince of VV'ales Land, 
which was scrupulonslv examined l)y tlie officers of (’aptain 
Austin’s squadron; nor on its we.-t or south-west coasts, wliicdi 
were travelled over by Captain (Jmmaiiey and Lieut. Sherard 
Osborn. The charactcT of the ice nu't with by Lieut. Osborn 
would be a strong argument agaiii.-t the pos.--ibility of ships pro- 
ceeding s.E. out of Melville Sound. Be.'ides this we liave the 
negative evidence of their non-existence, in the absence of all late 
Esquimaux rejiorts. 

It is then somewhere in iSfelville Sound that we may jtresume 
Franklin’s four dreary years were pa>sed. This euelo.-ed sea is 
filled with old ice, pilc'd up into hummocks, eou-tautU reeei\ing 
aeccsylons from Banks Strait, and at intervals leaving it bv Barrow 
Strait, which processor emptying does not appc'.ir to have takcui 
])lace in 18IS or 18 !*d, as neither Mr. Parker nor !^ir. lames Ross 
were able to get thidugh in those yc>ars, or beyond Croker’s Bay 
in one ea-e, or Cape BcMinell in the other. In .\])ril, 1851, 
Captain Austin’s otiiccU' found that between (Iriffith Island and 
Cajie W alker it wa.s new icc*, but about Lowther Island and to 
the north of it, it was the* (dd floe. 

Having thus contracted the field of surmi.se, wa* may almost 
eortainl} believe that Sir John Franklin, after leaving Bec'clu'y 
Island in the open season of 1*^40, following his instructions, 
pushed forward for the “spac'e betwecM’i Mi lvillc Bland and the 
north coast of .America;” and having ])roi-eedeii up Melville 
Sound, became iinl)edded in the pack, as Captain Kcdlett did in 
1854, aiid perhajis about the same spot d'he sea.sons after were 
flrobalily severe; we know that ls4S ami l>'4'd were', and thus the 
eastward drift was slow, but may not leave entirely ee.ised. Thus 

* Pfi'I Sound has t-vid^ntly no direct connexion -with Victoria Strait. Sir 
Jimies Ko»>, wliobc chaii of lb4l> has since been foiloMcil, was not assured of the 
contimiitA of the coast on its east sitie, A\h:e:i he laid dow n south of kit. 44', 
the farthest point attained: anti hi*; Cape Pdid is a lull. Mr. Kennedy helieve«i, 
and Lieut. Bellot sajs po^itiAely. that the lanii is continuous to the n.w. of the 
so-called liellot Mrau, and that the inlands, inarke«l hy Sir Jaiiie8 Boss, are hills on 
a plain. They are the Union Mountains of Sir John lo>ss in 1S29. Lieut. Browne 
(in May, 1S.51 ) belitvefl that Pevl Sounil was frozen solid to the bottom ; there 
were no tide-marks, the ice was smooth, and it was manifestly seldom, if ever, 
open to navigation. The ‘ Erebus* and ‘Terror’ theiefore could not have passed 
L> Peel Sound into Victoiia Strait. 

Victoria Strait must run n.w. from Gateshead Island ('or towards Banks Strait), 
in the same direction as the gi eater part of these shore*;. There is some evidence 
of this in the vast pressure of ice from the n.w. against the southern coast of Prince 
of Wales Land, desciibed by Lieut. Sherard Osborn, which would* indicate a s e. 
current, as well as the effects of wind. The ili'^tanee between the termination 
south-westward of Lieut S. O.^born’s journey. May 2.’b l^.il. and that of Lieut. 
Wynniatt from the weNt. Mav 26, 1851. must he at least 118 or 12H miles. in«tend 
of so miles, as is shown on :eccnt charts. 
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the ‘ Erebus’ and ‘ Terror’ slowly drifted back toward Barrow Strait, 
and approached Prince of Wales Land, where they were visited 
by the Esquimaux, at the time that Sir James Ross was in Port 
Leopold ; and in 1800, when the season opened, the ships, having 
to pass through the contracted channels formed by the islands 
north of Cape Walker, became nipped and raised on to the 
hummocky ice, by which process they were rendered unseaworthy. 
They may have been now dismantled, and the crew's taking their 
boat and sledges may have passed down Peel Sound; or they 
may have travelled along the western shore of Prince of Wales 
Land, and thus reached the north shore of King William Land, 
at the latter end of the summer of 1850, in a state of destitution. 

As to the course pursued after the opening of the ice in 1846 ; 
it may have been late, perhaps September, this year, but there is 
no evidence of more than one season being spent at Beechey 
Island. It is thought by several, whose opinions are entitled to 
every respect, that they went uj) Wellington Channel. There is 
no evidence to contradict this. But when the Grinnell expedition 
entered this channel in 1850, Dr. Kane considered that the ice 
which filled it was at least two years old. Giving due weight to 
this supposition, there is no reason for thinking that it had been 
traversed at lea.-t later than 1847 or 1848. But in any case it 
must be considered that the ships ultimately found their way into 
Melville Sound, it might bo by Byam Martin Channel. Had 
they have passed a winter near the shores of Penny’s Strait, it 
would be reasonable to expect that some indications would have 
been met with by Commander Richards or Lieut. Sherard Osbom 
in their explorations of the north shore of the Parrv Islands in 
April to July, 1^53 It is possible that they may even have 
found their way ftirther to the northward than these joumeyS 
extended ; but in any case it may be asserted that they ultimately 
reached Melville Sound, for had they have left their ships to the 
northward, the traces of the retreating party towards the Back 
River must have been crossed by some of the numerous travelling 
parties on either side of the Parry Islands 

Against all this reasoning we have the evidence of the Pond 
Bay Esquimaux, be it of what value it may, that two ships had 
been frozen up for four winters. It is strenuously asserted that 
the final separation from the ships occurred in Melville Sound 
and may have been caused by damage to the vessels at the 
end of 1849 nr commencement of 1850; or, if that catastrophe 
occurred previous to that date, they may, from the nature of the 
ice, have been bevond the reach of the land, till the ever-con- 
tinuing eastward drift of the ice brought them within reach of 
its eastern shores. It may be urged against the inference that 
these three or four winters were passed in inactivity in Melville 
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Sound, that their crews would have made some attempt to com- 
municate with the Hudson Bay posts. But to this it may he 
said, that the crews would naturally keep to their ship^ as long 
as there was hope of their extrication, or to the limit of their 
endurance, the latter of which was reached, and the former past. 

It may he proper to allude to the re])orts sent home from 
Kotzebue Sound in lS51-‘i, from the natives to the east of Point 
Barrow.* There are several of these relating to white men and 
a three-masted shij) having been seen on the coait in 184!* ; hut 
these testimonies are so vagtie, and maj have arisen from affirma- 
tive answers being given to leading questions — a very connnou 
practice — that much weight cannot he given to them, if tln'y are 
at all worthy of consideration. 

The information obtained by Dr. B:ie was that the party were 
travelling southwards, with a l)oat and sledgo, in the spring of 
1850.t The distance from where it may he prcsumeil they were 
first seen to Cape Walker is 270 miles. Having a boat to drag, 
their progress would he slow, perhaps not more, than 4 or 5 m. 
per day made good. 'I'his would bring tlu' comimmcement of 
their journey from Barrow Strait iq) to January or Fehruarv, 
1850, suppo.sing them to have travelled in mid-winter : otherwise 
their journey would reach up to the iintumn of ISP.t. 

It is very im|)rf)bahle that th(‘ ships still remain in \ ictoria 
Strait or Peel Sound, tin' only portion of the .Arctic Archipidago 
which has not been strictly examined. The E>quimaux were 
informed by the refrtviting party that their ships were crushed by 
the ice, and should they have been dv'stroyed in Peel Sound, somi! 
of the wreck (besides a hatchway door) would have reached 
W ollaston Land. If they had remained fixed iu that jvart — a 
Case beyond supposition — the fact would have been known to the 
Esquimaux, and their locality been told to Dr. Kae in 1854. 
It may he positively stated that they came from the north- 
west, and not from the cost side of Peel Sound. One circum- 
stance, to which attention is particularly directed, will prove 
this. The depot of provisions h-ft on Fury Beach in 1825 and 1 833, 
on the west side of Prince R<'gcut Iidet, which was well known to 
exist by Sir .Tolm Franklin's party, was found still there by Mr. 
Kennedy and Lieut Bellot in March, Is.'ci.j: The fugitives 
were making the hi-st of tlicir way toward the Hudson's Bay 
settlements, and could not atford time for the chances of finding 
this depot in the same state that it was left. Another circum- 
stance also bears on this point. If the boats or ships had enterc'd 
Prince Regent Inlet (a part much to be avoided) and met with 

♦ S--C Parliamentary F'apers. 

t ‘ Nnut. Mag./ "Xov. p. 01.'?. 

+ Sfc ‘ Journal of KoAal Geographical Nx*ietv,’ vol. xxiii.. 18-’)-'?, pp. 120 and 129. 
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any disaster, some of the remains would have reached Pelly or 
Committee Bays, which were searched by Dr. Rae, as both Parry 
in 1825, and Bellot in 1852, remark on the generally southern set 
of the ice, which prevails for sev’en out of ten days. 

It is possible that Melville Pound may contain some hitherto 
unknown land, which was the scene of the wintering between 
1846 and 1850. It may be filled with ice of such an impracti- 
cable nature, from its heaped up and broken state, that travelling 
over it may have been impossible. 

Should this process of reasoning be held valid, it may be 
expected that no record of their track exists along Victoria Strait 
but those found by Dr. Rae and Captain CoHinson to the south- 
west. The Hudson Bay Company’s Expedition, sent by direction 
of Government, under Messrs. Anderson and Stewart, have there- 
fore failed in gaining any knowledge of the fate of the ships 
beyond the confirmation of the boat party on Montreal Island. 
The dismantling of the shijis in Barrow Strait may have been 
the origin of those pieces of driftwood up the Wellington Channel. 

Of the ships themselves, not tlie slightest vestige has been 
found in the Arctic searches, nor a single article which may be 
referred to their destruction. We may thi n more safely believe 
that they were the two ships seen on an ice-floe, not an ice-berg, 
as generally but erroneously stated, on the Northern edge of the 
Newfoundland Bank, by the ‘Renovation’ on April 20, 1851. 
The credibility of the report and the possibility of the occurrence 
have each been contested. 

First — as to the credibility of the report: the most rigid and 
searching inquiry failed to shake the testimony of numerous 
witnesses dispersed over various parts of the world, and who 
could have no possible object in combining to deceive. Minor dis- 
crepancies may have arisen, but the general evidence is untouched. 
Captain Ommaney, r. n., who took an active part in the inquiry, 
says, “ that two vessels were seen in the position described, there 
seems to be not a shadow of doubt.” And if so, the exact ac- 
cordance in the appearance of the reported ships, and almost 
impossibility of there being any other similar ships — leads me to 
the irresistible conclusion that they were the ‘ Erebus ’ and 
‘ Terror.’ 

Secondly — as to the possibility of the occurrence. We may find 
many recorded facts which will demonstrate the perfect consistency 
of sucli an appearance with physical phenomena. As the examples 
I would wish to mention will throw considerable lisht on the 
current systems around Greenland, as well as on the sustaining 
powers of ships in such situations, I will enumerate them, in 
addition to the information afforded by tbe diagram. Proceeding 
chronologically : — 
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The Dutch or Danish Grccnlantl fleet, wrecked in 1777, in lat. 
78° or 80° and long. 5° or (!° e ; the last survivor drifted to lat. 
62°, long. 40° w., about 1300 in. in 108 days, or 12 in. jkt day.* 
The ‘Henrietta’ of Whitby, beset in 80' n., (i° e., drifted first 
w , then s., to lat. 73+°, long. ; t<+ in. jier day.f 

On May 5, 1817, four vessels were wrecked in 78'° n. and 
3° w., and found floating iNIay 18, in 73 28' n. and 10° w., 

or 182 miles in 13 days, or 14 in. jier d.i^. At the end of May 
they were seen in lat. 73i°.J 

Captain Seoreshy liiinself was drifti'd from .Tidy 1, 1817, 
lat. 75+° and long. 8 w., 110 or 120 in. to s., at 12 or 13 in. 
jxtr day. § 

Admiral Taylor relates the eireuinstance of a whaler, who was 
wrecked off Spitzbergen ; the men taking to tlu'ir boats, one of 
which became fi.xed in the ice, and drifted around (’ape farewell 
lip to about 65° N., where the last survivors wen* re.'ened.|| 

Captain Back in Il.M.S. ‘'J'enor,’ (the fate of wliieh we are 
now inquiring into,) was drifted in the ice to the .s e., from 
Septemlier 20, 1836, to .Tidy 1837. .She vva.« imbedded for 118 
days, and although crushed and in continual peril from the prox- 
imity of the land, her commander uas enabled to bring her home. 

Captain Bird in Il.M.S. ‘ Inve.'tigator,’ thiew overboard a cask 
in lat. 73° 50', long. 78"’ 6.1', on August 28. 18-18. It wn- picked 
up off Cape Hooper, October 1, 1848, lat. 68° 10', long. 64° 3(t', 
having drifted 440 miles in 33 days, or 13'3 ni. per day. 1 

Sir .Tames Ross’s E.xpedition was drifted from a point nortli of 
Leopold Island on September 1st, 1840, to Capo Graham Moore 
on September 24, a disUince of 260 m., or 1 1 in. per day. 

The drift of the first (jJriimell E.xpedition, under lie Haven 
and Kane, is the most jiarallel case to that now supposed to have 
occurred to the ‘ Erebus’ and ‘Terror,’ inusinucb as it occurred 
about the same v oar. 

The ‘ Advance ’ and ‘ Rescue ’ became In'set on their return 
from Griffith Island in the entrance of the Wellington Channel, 
September 14, 1850. fhey then drifteil up that channel to the 
north, making the discovery of Grinnell Land, and scarcely at 
any time going southward till October 1st, when the spring tides 
counteracted the northward tendency, and the two lie.set ships 
passed southward again, reaching Cape Hotham on October 8. 
This drift is more juirticularly noticed to account for the drift- 
wood from the south alxmt Bailiie Hamilton Island. It may 
perhaps be also an index of the time when that drift occurred. 


* Dr. Scorfs!>y. pp. 2ir,-7 ; '•< :ilst> /.-.p f, at p. tlrs. t Iltid. 

+ Dr. Scon sln, pp. 2iri-7. ^ f*' 

!j Parliamentary Papers, I''.’) 1 , vol. xxxiii * Nant Mil',’ 1';4S. 

VOL. XXVI. 
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The Grinnell ships remained moving about Beechey Island till 
November 17th, drifting slowly till December 1, when they passed 
eastward out of Lancaster Sound, and were not released till 
June 5, 1851, in lat. 66° 33', long. 59° 6', off Cape Walsingham, a 
distance of about 780 ra., at an average rate of 4’2 ra. per day. 
The total linear drift was 1050 m., and they were imbedded and 
uninjured in the same floe for 15 months. 

A later, and, except as to time, a more similar case, is that of 
Captain Kellett’s ship, the ‘ Resolute,’ which drifted from Mel- 
ville Sound between May 15, 1854 to Cape Enderby in the 
middle of October, 18.35, a distance of 960 m. in 17 months, and 
apparently found uninjured. 

There is thus no difficulty in comprehending that the Franklin 
ships may have drifted from Melville Sound as far as, or beyond 
Cape Walsingham, imbedded in the same floe. A perusal of the 
admirable work of Dr. Kane will throw great light on this 
possibility. 

To carry the ice drift still farther southwards, we may find very 
numerous examples and arguments in the abundance of the ice, 
that is periodically met with drifting down to and into the gulf 
stream. The zeal of Mr. Redfield has collected a very large 
number of instances * — 

One or two examples which I have found will be sufficient, as 
they refer to the time in question. 

'The ‘ Carlo Mauran,’ commanded by Mr. Tillinghors, passed on 
May "23, 24, 25, 1851, between lats. 44° and 45°, and longs. 
49°-54° large quantities of ice.t 

On June 27, 1851, the Washington Steamer, from New York 
to Southampton, passed 10 very large ice-bcrgs between longs. 
50°-45 in lat. 47°.^ 

It is probable that the southward current runs more strongly 
to the southward of Cape Walsingham, as it will be joined by the 
branch which sets northward along the Danish settlements of 
Greenland, and with stilt greater velocity below the parallel of 
Cape Farewell, as the current which passes between East Green- 
land and Iceland will afterwards unite with the Davis Strait cur- 
rent, and thus united bear down towards the Labrador coast. 
This westward tendency of the currents in these latitudes must be 
owing to the etfect of the rotation of the earth ; the velocity of 
which very rapidly increases southwards in these parallels. 

In tracing what may have been the drift of the ice-floe with 
the two ships from the northward, our data thus vary very con- 
siderably ; het from what has been said it may be presumed 


* Purdy’s Atlantic Memoir, 1853, pp. 490-493. 
t ‘ Shipping Gazette/ June 18, 1851. I Jhid.. July 4, 1851. 
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that with a drift of 12 in. per day, they would have heeii off 
Cape Walsinghara (1200 in. di.-^tant) alioiit January 20, 11^.51 : 
12 ni. = 100 days — April 20 = January 20; or if IS in. per day 
about February 3 : IS in. (JG G day» — Ajiril 20= Fehi uar_\ 3. 

From hence to Lancaster tSouiid occupied G months by the 
Griniiell Expedition: G inontlis — January 20, lS51=Junc 2’.*, 
1850 ; or as by the cask from the ‘ Resolute ’ 44 days : G months — 
February 3, 1850 = July 3, 1850; a very wide difference. At 
the slowest rate they would ha\e Iicen off Lancaster Sound about 
July 3 or June 20, 1850: 44 <la\s — January 20, ]!S5] = Decem- 
ber G, 1851; at the (piickest, December Gth qr I'Jth, 1S50: 44 
days — February 3 = December 1 0, 1 S.5 1 . From thcnci‘ to \\ clling- 
ton Channel, at the rare of Sir James Ro.ss’s drift, they would have 
been there in May or June or Movemher or Dccendicr, 1S50, at 
the quickest or slowest of the foregoing rates of travelling. 

At the same rate of drift ;is the ‘Resolute,' May 1851 to 
October 1855 : 18 months S5 dajs — .Vpril 20, 1S51 = .lul) 25, 
1840; they might have left the longitude of or 102^ W'. 

in August or September, 1840 : 18 months -f- GO day-s August 15, 
1849. 

We have thus a scries of |)reee(lents, by which it may he estimated 
that they may have been off Feel Sound between August 1849 
and May DiiO. 

The first of these periods, Aiigu-t 28, ls49, is precisely that 
when Sir James Ross left Leopold Harbour, and included the 
period when the Esquimaux of Pond Ray said that he had visited 
them. 

The Arctic squadron under the orders of Austin, Onimaiiey, 
Penny, Sir James Ross, and De Haven, got into Lancaster Sound 
in August It'bO, and wen- all. except the Grinnell Expedition, 
congregated about Griffith Islaml, as before stated, by September 
10 or 12 — their cruising then had been chieff\ on the north side of 
the Channel. 

It is therefore manifest that the ‘Erebus ’and ‘Terror’ moi/ 
have passed unob.-erved down Harrow Strait ql'frr Sir James Ross’s 
departure, and l/efore the arrival of the Austin squadron. I pon 
this reasoning therefore, the object of this paper is to demonstrate 
the jwssibiliti/, and if so, the almost positire ccrtoiiiti/, that the 
ships seen April 20, 1851 on the Newfounilland Hanks, wei'e the 
‘ Erebus’ and ‘ Terror ;’ that their presumed course will perfectly 
coincide with Sir .lohn Franklin’s instruction' and with the dis- 
coveries of Dr. Rae and others ; and that the points, here urged, 
may be accepted among the va.st amount id' .speeulatipn which has 
ari.scii, as <an approximation to the reality. 


u -J 
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IV. — The. Arctic Current around Greenland, lly Captain E. 

Ikminger of the Danish Navy, Corresponding Member r.g.s. 

Communicated by Dr. Suaw. 

Ready April 28, 1850, 

Several hydrograplicrs * assert that a current from the ocean 
around Spitzbergen continues its course along the e. coast of 
Greenland, and thence in a nearly straight line towards the banks 
of Newfoundland. In this opinion I do not agree, and give my 
reasons as follows. . 

Considerable quantities of ice are annually brought with the 
current from the ocean around Spitzbergen to tbe s. and s.w. 
along the E. coast of Greenland,! around Cape Farewell, and into 
Davis Strait. 

These enormous masses of ice are frequently drifted so close 
to the southern part of the coast of Greenland that navigation 
through it is impossible. Exjicrience has taught the captains who 
every year navigate between (Jopenbagen and the Greenland 
colonies (which all are situated on the w. side of Greenland) that, 
on going to these colonies, in order to avoid being beset in the ice, 
they are obliged to pass a couple of degrees to the southward of 
Cape Farewell, as well as, after having crossed the«ineridian of 
this cape, generally not to steer much to the northward before 
reaching long. 50^ or 52^ w. of Greenwich, and sometimes even 
more westerly. The amount of westing is dependent on the wind, 
weather, or ice ; and by proceeding thus an open sea is reached, 
either quite free from ice or else with it much more diffused than 
near the coast, where the ships would be liable to be caught in the 
drifting masses. 


* Kerhallet, Bergliaus, and others. 

t •'^'e Graah, Scorcsby, &c., as well as the ‘ Accounts of the Whalers in tbe year 
1777, by Larens Hansen, Director of the School at Kibe," in Denmark. These 
last-mentioned accounts of ten whalers, with their captains, and printed letters 
from several of these captains to the above-mentioned L. Hansen, give a striking 
proof of the current and its rapidity from the ocean around Spitzbergen to the 
s.w. along the e. coast of Greenland. The said ten vesstds were enclosed in the 
ice in June, 1 777, in about 76- lat. x., between Spitzbergen and Jan-Mayen island, 
and were carried, constantly enclosed by the ice, in a south-westerly direction 
between Iceland and Greenland, very often in sight of the Greenland coast. By 
degiees all tlie vessels were lost, being crushed by the ice ; the last vessel on the 
1 1 th of OctebtT, in 61 ' lat. n , in sight of (Treenland. Of the crews of these vessels, 
which con'=;isted of aliout 4.‘jD men, onl\ 1 16 (whose names I have before me) were 
so fortuuaie as to save their luc". ami get ashore from the loe in the month of 
October and beginning of November, on the coast aroin.d Cape Farewell. By 
calculating thedi’^tance between Cape Farewt II and the place where the vessels 
were enclose<l in tlie ice lietwecn Spit/bergeu ami Jan-Ma\ en, it giv^s a distance 
ot about i IDD iKiutic miles, and the time the ice occupied in drifting from the 
above-mentioned place to Cape Farewell being about four months, the rapidity of 
this current has a mean of at least between 11 and 12 nautic miles per 24 hours. 
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A similar caution is exercised on tlic lionicward passage from 
tlic colonies, the course being in tlic first jdace off tlie land, and 
then in a more southerly direction in order to reach the ojien sea 
free from the dangerous ice. 

To be enabled to give an idea about the limits of the ice in 
these regions, 1 examined a set of logbooks which were kindly 
given me for j)erusal from the directors for the “ Koyal Greenland 
Commerce,” viz., two logbooks for each of the last fi\e yCi'irs, 
which gives two outward and two homeward voyages to the colonies 
every year, eoiisequently in all twenty Miyages, which I found 
sufficient without ext('nding these researches to too great a length. 

There are iin(juestionai)ly great changes in the limits of the 
ice in dilt’erent seasons: but still it is probable that tbc ri^sult 
of these five years’ observations will not be far from the mean. 

From these logbooks I noted at what latitude the meridian of 
Cape Farewell had been crossed on the ])assage to the colonics, 
and at what place the first ice was seen, and on what latitude the 
meridian of Cape Farewell was crossed on the homeward jiassage, 
and where the last ice was seen. 

In the ensuing Table these positions ari> inserted, and to make 
the subject still clearer, the jdaees where the first and the last ice 
was seen are marked in the subjoined Plan. 

By examining this Table it will be seen that tlu' meridian of 
Cape Farewell is crossed on the outward pns.sage in a mean hit. 
of 57° 40', and on the homeward passage in 58“ 2' n., which 
gives 123 m. and 107 in. s. of Cape Farewell * respectively as 
the points where the ocean, according to the logbooks, has hcca 
unite elear of ice, ami where, under ordinary circumstances, a 
safe passage can lie made to ai'oid the ice, whicli is usually carried 
round the coast of Cape Farewell by the current coming from 
the ocean around Sjiitzbergen. 

On the voyages from the colonics to Copenhagen the course 
pursued has been somewhat nearer Cajie Farewell (10 m.), the 
cause of which is — 1, that the captains, in coming from Uavis 
Strait, have a better know ledge of the situation of the ice, and its 
distance from the land, than they can have on going up to Green- 
land in coming from the Atlantic Ocean, where no ice is to be 
seen ; and 2, because the home passages are made in a season 
in which the ice generally is not ipiite so abundant as in sjiring, 
the season for the voyages to the colonies. 

The subjoined Table shows that the brig ‘ Lucinde ’ fell in w ith 
ice farthest to the e. (4th October, 1851, in 58° 30' x., and 
30° 3(y w. of Greenwich), which gives 70 nautic m. and about 


* According to the oliscrv ations of Captain (jrauh, Cape Farewell is suuated in 
j'J 4y' lat. N.. and 43' 54' w. of Grucnvich, 
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135 nautic in. e. of Cape Farewell. This ice consisted only of a 
single isolated floe of very small extent ; and it is very rare to 
meet ice in this latitude so far to the eastward.* 

On the passage from Julianehaab to this place very little ice 
had been in sight. 

On these voyages the first and tlu; last seen ice generally con- 
sisted of isolated icehcrtjs or Jioes, which, no doubt, formed the vrnj 
extremity of the ice which was coining from the n.e. around Cape 
Farewell, and going into Davis Strait Conseipicntly the great 
and more accumulated masses of iee carried by tin; current from 
the ocean around Spitzliergen (whereby this current is really indi- 
cated) are between these abore-named outer limits anil the coast of 
Greenland. 

The southerly and south-westerly coasts of Orcenland are most 
exposed to be blocked up with these ice-drifts insjiriny; whilst, 
on the contrary, they are pretty clear of ici' from Septenilx'r to 
January ; but in the end of this month the ice generally begins to 
come again in great abundance, jiassing around Cajie Farewell. 
{Captain Graah, p. 59.) 

Still farther to demonstrate the existence of this ice-drift, J may 
mention the following extract from the logbook of the schooner 
‘ Activ,’ Captain J, Andersen. This vessel belongs to the colony 
of Julianehaab, and is used .os a transport in this district : — 

7th of April, 1851, the ‘Activ’ left Julianehaab, bound to the 
different establishments on the coast between Julianehaab and 
Cape Farewell. The same day the captain was forced by the 
ice to take refuge in a harbour. Frequent snow-storms and fro.st. 
On account of icebergs and great masses of Hoe ice enclosing the 
coast, it was impossible to proceed on the voyage before the 23rd, 
•when the ice was found to be more open ; Imt after a few hours’ 
sailing the ice again obliged the captain to put into a harbour. 
Closed in by the ice until the 27th. The ice was now open, and 
the voyage proceeded until the \stof J/ay, w hen the ice compelled 
him to go into a harbour. 

In this month violent storms, snow and frost. From the most 
elevated points ashore very often no extent of sea visible ; now and 
then the ice open, but not sufficiently so for proceeding on the 
voyage. 

At last, on the ijth of June, in the morning, the voyage was 
continued ; but the same evening the ice enclosed the coast, and 


* On the voyage to Greenland in 1S28, Captain Granb ft‘11 in with the first ice 
in 58 5’2' lat. n., and 41- 25' w. (Greenwich, which is onl} 57 s., and about 77 
nautic miles to the eastward of Cape Farewell . and he sajs, “ J^ince 1517, 1 do 
not know that the ice has been seen so far to the eastward of the Cape.” — 
‘ Narrative of an Expeilition to the Hast (’oast of Greenland, by Capt. W. A. (iraah, 
Kojal Danish Navy,’ p. oj Engl. Transl. 
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llie schooner was brought into “ Bliesehullet,” a port in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Farewell. 

'I'he following day the voyage was pursued through the open- 
ings between the ice; and the I8th of June the schooner arrived 
again at Julianehaab. 

Whilst the masses of ice, as above mentioned, enclosed the coast 
between Julianehaab and Cape Farewell, the brig ‘Lucinde’ 
crossed the meridian of Cape Farewell on the 26th of April, in lat. 
58° 3' N. (101 nautic m. from shore), and no ice was seen from 
the brig before the 2ud of May, in lat. 58° 26' n., and 50° 0' 
w. of Greenwich. 

Further, Captain Knudsen, commanding the ‘Neptune,’ bound 
from Copenhagen to Julianehaab, was obliged, on account of 
falling in with much ice, to put into the harbour of Frederikshaab 
on the 8th of May, 1852, and was not able to continue his voyage 
to Julianehaab before the middle of June, because a continuous 
ice-drift (icebergs as well as very extensive fields) was rapidly 
carried along the coast to the northward. 

Captain Knudsen mentions, that during the whole time he was 
closed in at Frederikshaab he did not a single day discover any 
clear water even from the elevated points ashore, from which he 
could see about 28 nautic m. seaward. 

Whilst the ‘Neptune’ was enclosed by the ice at Frederikshaab 
the brig ‘ Baldur,’ on the home passage from Greenland to Copen- 
hagen (see the foregoing Table), crossed the meridian of Cape 
Farewell the 9th of June in lat. 58° 9' n. (100 m. from shore) in 
clear water, and no ice in sight. 

From the above it is evident that the current from the ocean 
around Spitzbergen, running along the e. coast of Greenland past 
(’ape Farewell, continues its course along the western coast of 
Greenland to the n., and transports in this manner the masses of 
ice from the ocean around Spitzbergen into Davis Strait. 

If the current existed, which the beforenamed writers state to 
run in a direct line from East Greenland to the banks of New- 
foundland, then the ice would likewise be carried with that current 
from East Greenland ; if it were a submarine current, the deeply- 
immersed icebergs would be transported by it ; if it were only a 
surface-current, the immense extent of field-ice would indicate its 
course,* and vessels would consequently cross these ice-drifts at 

* An observation which it is interesting to mention here, and which gives a 
p.oof <*f the very little difFerence between the temperature of tliu surface and that 
at some depth, is mentioned in the Voyage of Captain Graah. p. 21. He savs. 
The .*th ot ^ra\ . 1SJ>, in Jat. •>< n., and 3t> w.. Or., the temperature of 

the surface w as t?>und G , 46 - *2Fahr, ). and at a depth of i.i d feet 5 *5 -f- K. ( 44 *5 
Fahr. . ' Thi- pro\t’s that there is no cold submarine current in the place alluded to 
to the s.E. ot ( ape Fare veil. A still more C(*iiclusive expeument is recorded by 
bir Edward I’any in the account of uis li;st xocage, June lijio ; in lat. 57 5C 
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whatever distance they passed to the southward of Cape Farewell. 
But this is not the case : exj)eri(-ncc luis taught that vessels coming 
fioin the eastward, steering their course about 2 (120 nautic in.) 
to the southward of Cajie Farewell, seldom or ever fall in with ice 
before they have rounded Cape Farewell and got into Davis Strait, 
which is a certain jirnof that there docs not c rist even a branch of the 
Arctic current which runs dircct/i/ from J-.'ast Greenland towards 
the hanks of JVcwl'oundland. 

Along the E. coa.'t, ami around the southern aiul south-western 
coast of f Ireenland, the distriet of .luli.aneha.ih. there is generally 
a much gr(>ater aeeumulation of ice * than is the ea.-e more 
northerly, on the \v. coa-t, or farther out in Davi- .''trait, where 
the ice generally is found more >]>read, and eon'e(|ni>ntly it fre- 
quently happens that Nes^els hound to .Inlianehaah from Cojten- 
hagen are obliged fir-t to put into .-ome harhourmon; to the north- 
ward, and wait there until the ice is so much di.sprrsi-d rouml the 
s. coast that they can continue their voyagi' to .lulianehaah. 

In the warmer season, when the ice and snow iiudt as-hore, the 
waters from the ditferent fiords or iidets move towanls the sea and 
drive the ieii oft' the coast in such a manner that there is clear 
water close in shore, tlirough which ves-sids may he navigated. 
However, continuing gale.s, according to their ilirection to or from 
shore, have an intluence on the .situation of the ice. 

Another proof that the current fnmi Hast (Jreenland does not 
run in a straight line towards the l),ink,s of Newfoundland, is also 
derived from the observations of the U'lnperature of the surface 
made on many voyages to and from Greenland. I have noted the 
observations of two voyages in the subjoined maj) ; one voyage 
by Captiiin Graah to Greeidand, in 31ay, lt'28 : and the other hy 
Gaptain Holholl, from Greenland to Copenhagen, in September, 
1844. 

Capt. Graah, who during his researches in Greenland passed 
two summers and one winter on its eastern coast, between Ca])e 
Farewell and 6.54^ lat. n., says that he never found the tem- 
perature of the sea Iktc higher than O'-'b R. (34" Fahr.) j 

Supposing that the Arctic current from East Greenland pur- 
sued its course in a straight line towards the banks of New- 
foundland, it would be crossed, on the voyages from Copimhagen 
to the Danish colonies in Greenland, between 38" and 45" w. Gr., 
and so high a temperature in the surface of the ocean as from 4'" 
to C" R. (4D to 45"’ o Fahr.), as is found on this route and marked 


N., lone. 41 5’, -with a very slight southerly current, the surfnee^emporature 
40^ Fahr. . aiel at 235 fathoms 32", aditferenoe of only li . — Ed. 

* Captain Graah, pp. 10, 12, 22, 57. Engli^’h translation. 

+ Graah says, “The temperature of the sea was frequently ohserved during 
the whole voyage, and T^as always found between and Fahrenheit.” 
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in the plan, would, according to my opinion, be impossible only 
1° or 2° to the southward of the parallel of Cape Farewell ; as it 
is a well known fact that the principal ocean-currents maintain 
their temperatures through very considerable distances of their 
courses. 

'Fhis comparatively high temperature of the surface of the ocean 
so near to the limits of that current which carries enormous masses 
of ice from the ocean near Spitzbergen round Cape Farewell, war- 
rants my opinion that the waters of the Atlantic Ocean move in a 
N.-westerly, or northerly direction, towards the eastern and southern 
coasts of Greenland, * and that this in-draught towards the land 
is undoubtedly the cause of the ice being so closely pressed on to 
these parts of the coast as it is so frequently on the s. coast, and 
almost constantly on the e. coast, rendering the eastern coast 
entirely inaccessible from seaward.f 

The log-books which I have examined afford no positive infor- 
mation as to the direction and force of the current under con- 
sideration — a circumstance which must be attributed to the fre- 
quency of fogs and gales of wind, which prevent correct observations 
being made.J 

From the foregoing it seems to me to be demonstrated that the 
current from the ocean around Spitzbergen, which carries so con- 
siderable masses of ice, after it has passed along the e. coast of 
Greenland, turns westward and northward round Cape Farewell, 
without detaching amj branch to the south-westward, directly towards 
the banks of Newfoundland. 


* Graah says in liis Narrative (p. 23, English translation), — “ In the mouth of 
Davis Strait 1 found the temperature of the surface of the ocean from 4’ to 3 '1 R. 
(41° to 39' Fahr.), though we were in the proximity of the ice. From this I 
concluded that a current from the Smth predominated here, because I never before, 
in the vicinity of ice had found the temperature of the water exceeding l°-8 R. 
(36^ Fahr.), and this conclusion was confirmed when, coming to the northward of 
the ice, I found the temperature of the water 1 °-l -1-R. (34°’5 Fahr.)” 

t Besides the evidence afforded by the ice-drifts and the temperature of the 
water, as cited by the author, conclusive proof of a northerly set is found in the 
driftwood which has been so frc'luently met with around Cape Farewell and off the 
w. coast of Greenland. A few examples will snffice. A plank of mahogany 
was drifted to Disco, and formed into a table for the Danish governor at Holstein- 
borg (‘ Quarterly Review,’ No. xxxvi.). Admiral Liiwenbrn picked np a worm- 
eaten mahogany log off the s.v. coast of Greenland. These in all probability were 
transported from the s.w. by the Giilf-stream. Captain Sir Edward Parry, in his 
second voyage, September 24th, 1823, picked up a piece of yellow pine quite 
sound, in lat. 60° 30', long. 61° 30' w. ; and on his third voyage seven pieces of 
driftwood were found in the vicinity of Cape Farewell. Again, Captain Sir John 
Ross found much driftwood around Cape Farewell; and Captain Sir George 
Back saw in lat. 56° 5o', long. 36" 30', a tree with the roots and bark on. These 

instances might be multiplied, but their character indicates a southern origin. Ed, 

t Sir John Ross, in his first voyage. May 2.3, found the current to run 6 m. 
per day to the w.s.w. in lat. 57 ‘2’ and long. 43° 21' w. (or about 168 m. s. of 
Cape Farewell ), and n.w. when 140 m. s. by w. of the Cape, 

Sir Edward Parry, on June 19, 1819, when 1.30 m. due w. of Cape Farewell, 
found its direction and velocity to be s. 50 ' w. 6 m. per diem. — Ed. ' 
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'fhis cuiTent afterwards runs northward along the s.w. coast of 
Greenland until about lat. 64 n., and at times even up to Hol- 
steinhorg, which is in about 67'" n. 

This current undoubtedly afterwards, by turning to the west- 
ward, unites with tlie current coining from Baffin and Hudson 
Bays, running to the southward on the we.-tern side of Da\is Strait 
along the coast of I.abrador, and tliiw increases that enormous 
quantity of ice which is brought towards the s. to Newfoiindhind 
and further down in the Atlantic Ocean, frcqm'iitly disturbing and 
endangering the muigation lu-twei'n Kurojie and Northern 
America. 


V . — Rlcmoir on the Map of Damascus, llauran, and the Lchanou 
Mountains. Constructed, from personal survey, by the Rev. 
J. L. Porter, a.m., f.h.g.s., and m h.s.e. 

('omniiinicatisl bj John llooc. Esq., m.a., k.k.s,, i.r.o.s. 
liC'i.l, Novemlior ‘ifi, lsr>.'>. 

No section of Syria has hitherto been so niucli neglected by the 
geographer as the environs of Damascus. Tlu^ brief notes, and 
even the few errors of Burchhardt have, since his time, been 
handed down through each successive generation of authors and 
cartograjihers, without alteration or addition. The consequence 
is, that on all the maps hitherto published, the great plain sur- 
rounding the city, though teeming with large villages, is almost a 
blank, and the few places that arc inserti'd are not in their true 
positions. The mountain chain of Antilibanu.s also is distorted 
,and misplaccil : the rivers of Dama.sciis are mere fancy sketches, 
and the three lakes, into which they emjity their waters, have been 
thrown into one for the sake of unity. 

When I began, in the year lb50, to traverse the country, I felt 
the want of an accurate map ; and as bu.'^iness led me frequently 
to travel up and down the valley of the Barada, the idea occurred 
to me of delineating its course, at least from its fountain to the city. 
I immediately commenced a series of observations with a large 
compass, for which the nature of the district was well adapted. 
From a little wely that crowns the brow of the ravine through 
which the river enters the plain, I could see the sublime gorge in 
the central mountain chain at Suk ; and from a commanding 
position beside Neby Ilabil (Prophet Abel), at the mouth of this 
gorge, I saw a conspicuous landmark that showed the position of 
the great fountain in the plain of Zebdany. My* residence at 
Bludan afforded many opjiortiinities of noting the features and 
directions of the mountain cliains that encompass this beautiful 
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plain. Distances were calculated from carefully-kept itineraries. 
Thus, Damascus being taken as a fixed point, I constructed the 
sketch-map of the Barada — the ancient Abana. 

While tracing the course of the river I made a series of 
observations with the aneroid, to ascertain the amount of its fall 
and the elevations of the mountain-chains around, of which the 
following is the result. 

The mountain-range on the east side of the plain of Zebdany 
is the central ridge of Antilibanus, and has an average elevation 
of about 6000 ft. ; one of its peaks, 8 m. n.e. of the fountain 
of the Barada, attains an altitude of 7000, and is, with the excep- 
tion of Hermon, the loftiest in the whole range. The ridge on 
the western side of the plain, which has been represented as the 
main one, is considerably lower, and rapidly decreases in altitude 
as it runs n.e towards the ravine of the Yahfiifeh. Its average 
height is not over 5000 ft. The plain of Zebdany, at the fountain 
of the Barada, is 3343 ft. above the level of the sea. The river 
falls 70 ft. between its source and the ruined Roman bridge at 
the foot of the plain. From the latter point to the modern bridge 
above Sdk the fall is 251 ft. ; from hence to the village of 
Judeideh, on the plain of Sahra, it is 563 ft. ; and hence to 
Damascus 265 ft. The whole fall, therefore, from the fountain 
to the city is 1149 ft., and the distance being about 23 Roman 
miles the fall is nearly 50 ft. to the mile. 

As I resided during the summer months at Bludan, and had 
occasion frequently to visit Damascus, I had the opportunity of 
surveying another deep valley that descends the eastern slopes of 
Antilibanus, parallel to the Barada. It is called adi Helbon, 
from a village of the same name, which I have elsewhere shown 
to be identical with the Ilelbon of Ezekiel, famous for its wine- 
Other short tours across the wild country between these valleys 
enabled me to complete a rough map of this section of the moun- 
tain range, and one result of these surveys was to prove that the 
valley of the Barada and the plain of Zebdany, vieiced in relation 
to Damascus, bad been hitherto placed too far icestward. 

My next important journey was made in September 1852, and 
the objects I had in view were, — 1st. To ascertain the general 
formation of the southern section of the Antilibanus range and the 
courses of the several parallel ridges that constitute it; and, 
2nd. To discover the sources and explore the upper valleys of the 
river ’Awaj, which 1 felt persuaded is identical with the ancient 
Pharpar. 

I started from Bludan, and travelled through the mountains to 
Riisheiya at the foot of Hermon, taking bearings of every village 
and prominent mountain peak as I pjissed along, and connecting 
them with the section jireviously surveyed. From Rasheiya I 
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ascended Hcrmon, and spent a night on its summit. From this 
commanding point the wliole southern section of Antilihanus was 
spread out before me like an embossed map. I sketched the 
leading features, and took careful hearings of nearly every village, 
correcting the angles by a pocket-sextant. 1 likewise took 
bearitigs of two very consj)icuons conical hills on each side of the 
plain of Damascus — Tell Mania and .Jehel Zinlyeh. These 
observations I found of the greatest importance, not only in laying 
down but also in shading the mountain ridges 

From the eastern brow of Ilermon I looked down an unbroken 
declivity of some GOOO ft. to the bottom of a proroiind valley that 
opens up the giant mountain to its very centre, anil there I saw 
distinctly a number of little fountains, the waters of which unite 
half an hour farther down beside a village called ’Arny, and form 
a large stream. This stream flows about due E. through the 
ravine for about 5 m., passing the villages Kimeh, Khirbek, and 
Bk'asem, and then enters the plain, where it turns s. by e., and 
winds over it by Kefr Ilauwar to Sasa. This is the north and 
principal branch of the river ’Awaj, and is generally called Nahr 
’Arny. 

After vi.^iiting the sources of the Jordan at lla.d)eiya. Tell cl- 
Kady, and Raneas, I travelled round the southern base of Hermon 
to the little village of Beit Jenn. It is situated in the bottom of 
a deep and wild ravine, and in the sides of the cliffs above it are 
numerous excavated tombs. A fine stream flows down the glen 
from a fountain about an hour westward at the base of the great 
mountain ridge. 1 fidlowed the course of this stream down the 
valley, and in a quarter of an hour came to another large fountain 
on its rigid bank. In 15 minutes more the united waters enter 
the plain, and flow across it, in a deep bed, E. by s. to Sasa, 
where they unite with the Nahr ’Arny. 

I now rode along the base of the mountains to Kefr Ilauwar, 
on the banks of the latter stream, where De Saulcy attempts to 
prove that the Roman road from Damascus to Caesarea Philippi 
followed this route ; but a little observation, as he passed along, 
might have shown him that there is not a trace of an ancient road 
along the whole line, and that the nature of the ground, especially 
Ixdween Beit Jenn and Mejdel. is such as Roman engineers would 
never have selected except from absolute necessity; and a little 
reading would have informed him that the Roman road was dis- 
covereil manv years ago, and is referred to liy Irhi/ and Mauqles. 
It runs from Baneas, by Lake Phiala, to Kuneiterah, and thence 
by Sasa to Damascus. De Saulcy again brings forward many 
learned arguments to prove that Kefr Hauwar is identical with 
the Acre of the Itinerary of Antouinc. and that Beitimah, a neigh- 
bouring village, occupies the site of the Ad Ammontem of the 
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Peutinger Tables ; but his arguments are again unfounded. 
The road of the Itinerary is entirely different from that of the 
Peutinger Tables, and further, Acre has been identified with 
Sunaraein, on the Ilaj road, as Ritter has shown in his ‘ Erd- 
kunde.’ 

Following the road across the Nahr ’Arny and along the base 
of Ilermon to Katana, I searched in vain for the river Berdy, 
laid down in Burckliardt’s map, and of course on all others since 
published. This river is purely imaginary ; there is, indeed, a 
little canal of this name, the waters of which are collected by a 
subterraneous aqueduct near tbe village of Asbrafiyeh, about a 
mile w. of the Haj road, and are conducted a few miles eastward 
to irrigate the gardens of Baw'eidah. It is in every respect like a 
score of others the traveller may see on the plain of Damascus. 

During my next tour I extended my surveys towards the n.e. 
and E. along the slopes of Aiitilibanus. This section of country 
is almost entirely new ground ; few have visited it, and none have 
as yet attempted any detailed description. I had previously 
passed through it on my way to Palmyra, but it was during the 
present journey that I thoroughly explored it. 

Passing through Burzeh, at the entrance of the wild ravine of 
Maraba, I ascended the Jebel Salahiyeh in the track of an ancient 
road. After crossing the Sahr^ and another barren ridge, I 
reached the castellated convent of Saidnaya. Above it is a 
mountain, called Mar Shurabin {St. Cherubim!), containing a 
number of small oratories now in ruins. These, I presume, are 
the convents with which Berghaus has adorned this part of his 
map of Syria. It is enough to say that not one of them occupies 
its true position. Saidnaya is manifestly a site of remote anti- 
quity, and an Arabic MS. in my possession identifies it with 
Danaba, an ecclesiastical city, and also mentioned by Ptolemy. I 
next rode to Jubb ’Adin, where I wound through a range of hills 
by a pass of singular wildness and grandeur, and continued my 
route to Malula, which occupies a most romantic position at the 
entrance of a sublime glen, and which is remarkable as one of 
the three \illagcs in v\hieh the Syriac language is still spoken. 

From the suunnit of a towering cliff above the village I ol)- 
tained a commanding view over the whole district, and was able 
to obtain a clear conception of the features of the mountain chains. 
The eastern slopes of Antilibanns are here composed of a series 
of terraces. The highest is about 9 m. broad, and runs along the 
base of the great central chain. I now' stood on the brow of its 
supporting vjall, which commences at the head of \\'ady Helbon, 
and e.xtcnds n.e. by e. to Nebk, where it sweeps round to the n. 
and approaches the main chain. The su|)porting wall of the 
second terrace, which embraces the plain of Saidnaya, commences 
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at Menin ; and the wall of the thin! terrace, or plain of Sahrii, is 
the Salahiyeh range. The fronts of these several ridges are in 
most places walls of naked rock, and they have thus a singular 
appearance, somewhat resembling the crests of so many broad 
waves. They do not run in parallel courses, but open out like a 
fan, having Ili'rnion for their centre. 

From ^Iiilnla I rode to ^ abriid, a large \illagc, situated at the 
entrance of a wild ravine. It occupies tlie site of tin; Jahruda of 
Ptolemy, and of the Notit. Eccles. The remains of one of the 
earliest churches in Syria may still he seen in the bevelled stones 
of its cathedral. Here we turned southward to Kustul, where 
we struck the great caravan-road, which we followisl to Kuteifeh. 
From hence we crossed the lower mountain-range in a south- 
(‘astern direction to Maksura, the la.'^t village towards the desert 
in the plain of Damascus. This enabled me to see tin; features 
of a large district hitherto unexplored. 

At Maksura, or Dumeir, as the Turks call it, are the ruins of 
a handsome temple, erected in the time of the Fmperor Philip, as 
may l)e seen from an inscription already coinniunicated to tlm 
Royal .Society of Literature through 3Ir. Hogg.* Half an hour 
eastward are the foundation and prostrate ruins of a considerable 
town, apparently of the Roman period. In the Itinerary of 
Antonine there is a Roman road mentioned, with stations and dis- 
tances as follows : — Geroda to Telsca, m. p. xvi. ; Damasco, xxiv. ; 
Acre, xxxii. 

Geroda might possibly he represented by the modern Jerud, a 
large village on the caravan-road to Palmyra, From .I<Tud to 
Maksura, through the valley of the Mukubrit, is just 16 m. and 
from hence to Damascus is 24 m. These facts render it pro- 
bable that this may be the .>-ite of the ancient Tchea.^ 

Tlie lower parts of the “ rivers of Damascus and tin; eastern 
and southern section of the plain still remain unexplored. During 
the month of November, 16.52, I made an excursion into this 
region with a few friends. We followed the right bank of the 
Barada from the city to where it forms a kind of delta and falls 
into the lakes. This river, after passing through Damascus, runs 
across the rich plain in a winding course nearly due e. Numerous 
canals are led off from it, t>oth above and below the citv, to irri- 
gate the plain. At the distance of about 14 m. a small branch 
runs off to the n.e., and falls into the east lake — El-Bahret esh- 
Shiirkiyeh. Nearly 2 miles Iwyond this the main channel 
divides into two branches, both of which fall into the south lake 
— El-Bahret el-Kibliyeh, a mile and a half di.-taut from each 

• S(f vnl. V. part ii. ‘ Tran.i,action- r.f the of I.atraluro for 

t Gpiipralh written Thil^-a. or 7’^-' J H. 
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other. The south lake appeared like a vast expanse of marsh, 
covered with forests of reeds, and having spots of clear water at 
intervals. From numerous observations, I estimated its length at 
about 64 m., and its breadth 54. Along its northern and north- 
eastern border is a belt of elevated ground, covered with groves 
of the tamarisk, averaging more than a mile in breadth. Beyond 
this lies the east lake, similar in appearance to the other ; it is 
about 84 m. long by 4 broad, but its borders are not so clearly 
debned as the south lake. A narrow wadi, like a canal, unites 
the two, but otherwise they are always separated. The aspect 
of these lakes is quite different during the winter and spring, as 
the water then almost completely covers the reed-forests. The 
ground has a gradual slope upwards from their eastern borders to 
the base of a line of hills called the Tellul. Here there are no 
settled inhabitants, nor could I see tbe remains of any villages, 
but I observed three large ruins, like castles, in the distance. 

On the southern side of the south lake there is a gentle swell 
in the plain, about 3 m. in breadth, and beyond this is another 
lake, or extensive marsh, called Bahret Hijaneh, about 5 m. long, 
by broad. Into it the river ’Awaj empties its waters, and the 
winter stream, that descends from the Jebel Haur.in through the 
Wadi Liwa, also enters its s.w. corner. 

It will then be observed that instead of one lake, which pre- 
vious geographers have been pleased to call Bahr el-Merj, or 
Lake of the Meadow, and into ubich they have compelled all the 
real and imaginary rivers of the whole region to flow, there are in 
reality three lakes. To enable me to lay down these and the 
courses of the Barada and ’Awaj on the map, I took numerous 
bearings and kept careful itineraries. I also connected this dis- 
trict, by means of the conspicuous points Tell Mania, Jebel 
Tiniyeh, and Hermon, with the other sections surveyed. 

The next journey I made was more extensive than any of the 
preceding, and through a country still more interesting in an 
historical or antiquarian point of view — the ancient kingdom of 
Bashan. The results of this tour, in so far as the geography 
is concerned, 1 shall give in a few sentences, referring those who 
may desire a detailed account, of the antiquities, history, and in- 
habitants to my work entitled ‘ Five Years in Damascus.’ 

A perusal of Biirckhardt’s notes and of the rough sketches of 
Buckingham had given me some idea of the general features of 
tbe Haur.in, and of the almost innumerable ruined and deserted 
towns sciittered over it: while a careful study of the Bible, the 
writings of Josephus, the geography of Ileland, and the ‘ Palastina 
und Syrien ’ of Ritter, prepared me for an attempt to define the 
situation and boundaries of the ancient provinces and to identify 
some of the sites of ancient cities, 'riie lists attached to Robinson’s 
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‘ Researches ’ are, in this latter respect, of very groat value, and, 
before setting out, I was fortunately able to complete them from 
authentic sources. To prejiare more especially for the construction 
of a map, I took a sketch of Burckhardt’s for constant reference, 
to enable me to observe and note on the s])ot every inaccuracy or 
deficiency. .V short time jirevious to niy visit, Fezzy Beg, a 
Turkish officer of Engineers, form 'rly in the Hungarian service, 
had surveyed a jortion of the H.iiiran, and tlirough tin; kindness 
of my frit'ud (General (iuyon (Kurshid I’asha) I ohtaini'd a copy 
of it, which I also carried with me. I .<oou discovered that the 
latter map, tliough it contained some new and useful matter, 
was not constructed with any degree of <'are or ai'cnracy. Thus 
equipped, and having my sextant, a large and also a small comj)ass 
in my pocket, I set out 

Crossing the river Awaj by a substant'al bridgi* at the village 
of Nejha, and surmounting the ea-tern spurs ot Jebtd Mania, I 
traversed tin; hitherto untrodden pl.iin, to tin' desert('d town of 
Burak, on the n.e. corner of the l,ejah. From In'nee I followeil 
the right bank (d' the Liwa, along the siih' of the wilderness of 
rocks, to the northern hast! of the .h'hel Ilauran 1 ln>re \isite<l 
the remains of the aneient ecclesiastical city of Bnlanra. situated 
on the declivity of the mountains, coniinaniling an extensive view 
over the great plain that extends uninterrupted to the Telliil. I 
was here able to correct .some errors of Ihirckhardt in his descrip- 
tion of the towns in this district, which he did not visit, and 
likewise those of Berghau-. — l.’st, in representing the .Safa as a 
niountainons region ; and in placing it immediately on the 

N. side of the .Jebel Ilauran The Safa i- a rocky plain like the 
Lejah ; and it is situated a day’s journev e. hv x. of the .Tebel 
Hauran. 

I next visited the extensive ruins of Shuka, the Sacraea of 
Ptolemy. From a survey of the situation of thi.s town and the 
topography of the mountain range above it, compared with the 
statements of Pcolemy, I was led to c-onclude that the whole j-anije 
of Jebel Flauran, and not the single peak Kuleib, or little Heart, 
is the ancient Alsadanuis Mons. The district which comprehends 
this mountain range i- now called Ard el Bathanpeh, “ the Province 
of Bathanyeh ; ” and this fact, combined with a careful examina- 
tion of ancient authorities, convinced me tliat this province is 
identical with the ancient Batnnaea, which geographers have 
hitherto located on the I'anks of the Yarniuk, far to the westward. 
The arguments by which I prove this point may he seen at length 
in the ‘ .lournal of Sacred Literature,’ and also is my work 
‘ Five Years in Damascus.’ 

Proceeding in a south-westerly direction along the base of the 
mountains, I examined the ruins of .Shuhba, and took such bearings 
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from a lofty tell beside them, as served to fix the position of the 
s.E. corner of the Lejah, and the courses of the valleys Nimreh 
and Liwa. At the ruined town of Suleim, about 4 m. s.w. of 
Shuhha, I copied a long Greek inscription from a beautiful 
temple, containing the following line ; — 

EN'F. VAOr.NEOriOA [1 11 l-(;lKOAOMlH:ENEY'rYX.* 

We know from tlie Notitia Eccle.'ia>tica, that there was a Neapolis 
in this di^trict, which is generally mentioned in connexion with 
(Janata and other towns in the neighbourhood. It is highly pro- 
bable that Suleim occupies the site of that city. 

In my route from this place by Kunawat, Suweideh, and 'Ary 
to Busrah, I travelled in some places along, and always wear 
a fine Roman road. I was credibly informed that it runs through 
the Lejah in nearly a straight line from Musmeih; and I saw 
afterwards several traces of it between that city and Damascus. 
These fact' led to an important discovery at an after period. I 
was naturally anxious during my surveys, and in the drawing up 
of my map, to identify, as far as possible, the lines of Roman roads 
as given hs ancient geographers. \Vhen the map was completed, 
and the road, here referred to, laid down, it struck me at once 
that a highway, connecting such important towns, must have been 
referred to by ancient authors. Turning to the Peutinger Tables, 
I found a road, which 1 had not yet been able to identify, which 
is as follows: — Daina.gm, ^Lruon. r.-M. xxvii ; C/ianata, xxxvii ; 
Jlhose, x.x. 

There can he no doubt that Chtinuta is the ancient Kenath, and 
the modern Kunawat ; and its distance from Damascus, as laid 
down on my map, is just dd Roman m. And on measuring 27 
m. from Damascus southward along the road referred to. I found 
that the point of the compasses rested on Musmeih. Rut Musmeih 
has been identified with Pharnos, the-fornier capital of Trachonitis ; 
and it is easy to see how the accidental blotting of a single letter 
(<!>') would change P/incnonfmto Aeiws. It maybe seen by the 
map, that from Kunaw.it to Rusrah is just 20 Roman m. ; and it 
is liighly probable that from the inaccuracy of a transcriber, or 
the dimness of age. Rostra m.iy have become Rhosc { 'PiU(TT,).t 

Between >uweideh and Ary I corrected an error in Burckhardt’s 


* Tins line completetl wonUl 

EviaS?; Ns.XT'>*rr,' x x-jia/.r O’Sif 

That is. “ 1 '• L nn inhabitant of .V 7 ' built thU iiioimment fortunately.” 

Thort* is iiotlfthii. however, to tix ii> ihue. ^ee further, part -J, \ol. v., Trans. 
Koval Societ\ of Lit-ciafure. - J. II 
t - nia} be ea-ilY corrupte-l fioin /; / thu- tlie S-.-ptuagint translation of 

[: r IS /■’ - , which in time might he envlJtoll^ly written 'Vor'ea^ Rh'jsor ; 

aii'l might come into \ift. — J. H. ' ' 
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map. lie made two journi'ys between these towns, but by different 
routes. In the first he went round by Sehweh, and was five hours 
on the road ; in the latter lie went direct and wao only halt’ the 
time. Ilis cartograjiher, not understanding the circumstance, 
appears to have struck a mean lietween the two; and therefore 
’Ary is much too far s. lJurckbardt’s itinerary from ’Ary to 
Hebran, I also found very incorrect. ’Ary is most probably the 
1. f.'xyjii'j'ji ot the ‘ A’otitia licch'siastica. 

From Jlusrah a number of ancient roads radiate in straight 
lines. One runs over the plain to Ohiisam, and extends, as I was 
informed, to D(,-r’a, the Adraa of Kusebius; and this is doubtless 
the road laid down on the Peutinger Tables. The di.stance, 24 m., 
agrees exactly with my map. .\nothcr road runs straight, as an 
arrow, to Sulkhad, the strong fortress of which is clearly seen 
crowming a conical hill in the distance. Along the latter I 
travelled to Sulkhad, the ancient Sulcah. From the summit of 
the castle, the view is extensive and interesting. Towards the e. 
and s. a plain stretches to the horizon, and is tliickly studded with 
deserted towns and large villages ; upwards of thirty were in sight. 
Here is a most inviting field for the enterprising traveller. A fine 
straight road runs across the plain in a direction s.e., and a 
tradition, older than the time of Abulfeda, says that it extends to 
Irak and Baghdad. May this not bo the channel along which 
the great tide of commerce flowed from the East, in the days of 
Bostra’s prosperity? 

From Sulkhad I returned to Kurciyeh, where are the remains 
of a large and very ancient city. Its name, position, and manifest 
remote antiquity, suggest its identity with the Kcrioth of the 
plain of Moab, mentioned by Ezekiel in connexion with Bozrah, 
and Beth-gamul. Turning from this place toward the lofty peak 
of the Kuleib, I ascended the mountains to Hebran, which is ad- 
mirably situated for a point of observation, as it commands the 
whole country from ’Ary to Busrah, and from thence to Sulkhad. 

1 also saw from it the Castle of Sehwet el-Khudr. I here de- 
tected a very serious error in the map of Burckhardt. In going 
from Hebran to Zaele, or rather Saleh, he passed over the whole 
breadth of the mountain-chain to the eastern plain ; but in return- 
ing thence to Sehwet el-Khudr, he recrossed only an eastern 
ridge. The plain into which he descended from the latter town is 
in reality only a valley, which divides the mountains from El 
Kuleib southwards. Down this valley he rode in two hours to 
Ayoun (’Ayiin) -. now ’Ayun is only half an hour distant, due north, 
from Sulkhad, whereas, in Burckhardt, the distance is'reprcseiited 
at 2 j hours. In his map this distance has not been properly laid 
down ; but still the distance there is much too great, being nearly 

2 hours. Here there is uo error on Burckhardt's part, there is 

E 2 
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merely a want of sufficient fulness in not giving directions as well 
as distances. From ’Ayuu he turned nearly due cast and recrossed 
the ridge to tlie ruined town of ’Orman, v\hich he reached in 2i 
hours; and from thence he returned w. hy s , in If hour to 
Sulkhad. Instead of 4} hours, therefore, Sulkhad is only hours 
from Selnvet el-Kliudr. Tluve ohservations have led me to bring 
Busrah, Sulkhad, ami the whole southern section of the Jebel 
Haur. n considerably farther north than they have been hitherto 
plared by geographers. 

My route from Hehrau led me back again to Suweideh and 
thence acro.-s the plain of Auranitis to Nejran, a large ruined 
town, within the borders of the Lejah. From thence I skirted 
the edge of this singular ri'gion to Fdhr’a and Klmbab, and then 
crossing the plain on the to Deir ’Aly, proceeded by Kesweh 
to Damascus. The observations I made at Xejr n and Edhr’a 
were unfortunately lost in an encounter with the fierce Muslems 
of the latter place ; but I had noted that the map of Fezzy Beg 
was here unaa; trustworthy, and I afterwards obtained a large 
amount of information from intelligent natives. Burckhardt’s map 
is very incorrect in this district. Tin; relative positions of Edhr’a, 
Eshmiskin, and Nawa are totally wrong, and their distances out of 
all proportion. I have defined the boundaries of the ancient pro- 
vinces of Auranitis and I rachonitis : but as the arguments in 
favour of my views are given at length in my work on Damascus, 
1 will not here repeat them. 

The Lejah is by far the most remarkable part of this intere-ting 
country. It is of an irregular shape, about 22 ni. long by 14 wide, 
and the whole circumference I estimated at 5''^ geographical m. 
Its border is eveiw w here as clearly defined as the line of a rocky 
coast, which indeed it very much resembles with its inlets, bays* 
and ])romontories. At the south-east angle the stony ground 
extends out from it to tlie ba>e of tlu' mountains, mid the border 
is not so apparent ; there ir- this distinction, however, between the 
one and tlie other, that, while the plain is onlv stony, the Lejah 
has, in addition to the siones, a -tratum of rock coverinn nearly 
the whole suri'ace. The general surface is eh iated from 20 to 
30 ft abo\c the surrounding plain. At a little (iistance it appears 
as fiat as a rea ; ;ind there are only two little conical hills in it, 
the loftiest of which is not tibove 300 ft. in altitude. 

The L: jah is wholiv conijaised of a black ba.-.iltic rock, which 
appears to have, in some jiast age. issued from pores or fissures in 
the eaith in a lapud state, anil to htive spread out on every side 
untd the plain was almost covered. Before coolmo, its surface was 
tigitated liy nine fearful aueiie) ; and it wtis then shattered and 
rent bs iiiienial coioulsioiis. The cuji-llke cavities from which 
the liipiid mass wa- p-ojected are still seen; and likewise the 
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wavy surface, which a tliick liquid generally assumes as it cools 
while flowing, is veiy distinct The recent lava-stream which I 
saw on the side of Vesiuins was in 'ome ])laces similar in appear- 
ance to the surface of tlie Lejah ; and the hla-ted desolation of 
that mountain where covered tliirkly with shattered fragments of 
the black rock, and deej)ly seamed with yawning ravines, strongly 
reminded me of this dreary region. Strange as it may seem, 
h()wev('r, the whole province is studded with deserted cities and 
villages, in all of which the dwellings arc solidlv hnilt, and mani- 
fcst'v of remote antivpiitv, and in not a few are stately monuments 
of a later and more polisht'd age. 

I thus tiaversed tile whole region between tie' Ilaj or I’ilgrim 
mail and the borders of the desert in such a wav as to enable me 
to cover it with ;i network of liearings, embracing all the more 
iinj)ortant towns and villages. And these 1 eonneeted with the 
well-tlefined summits of llerinon and .Mania, and iifterwards with 
several places in the pltiin of Dtimascus, from which 1 took hear- 
ings of the Knleib ;ind 'I'ell Klrdedf\(di. 

The provinces vif Jaidiln and Jedur 1 htue not yet explored. I 
htive delineitted them on the mtij). ](;irtly from some distiint bear- 
ings, connected with Information received from intvdligent natives; 
and partly from the tiiap of lleg.ind the route- of Rurckhardt 

and Captiiin Xevvhold. [ have not, by ;iny means, the same con- 
fidence in the accunicy of this section, as of that I visited myself. 

The Roman road from Damascus to Neve I have hiid down, as 
traces of it still exist. The distance of the formi'r city from Acre, 
as given in the Itineraiy, agrees with my map ; but that betvvcen 
Acre and Neve is much too great. I attemjvt no solution of the 
difficnlty. 

A journey from Rlmhin to Rev rout by Zahleh, and back again 
by the Cedars and Raalbek. connected with several minor tours, 
cnahled me to run a -cries of triangles up the great valley of the 
Rukaa as far as Raalbek, and thii- to eonneet Libanus with Aiiti- 
libaniis ; and during a subsequent journey to Ilunis, I carried my 
surve} round the northern mid of the latter chain. 1 first crossed 
the mountains from .Saidn.iva to Raalbek, and then travelied along 
their base to Lebweh and Has Raalbek. From the latter place I 
rode over the plain to tiie great fountain of the Oronti-S, and re- 
crossed it to examine the extensive ruins of .Tu-y. I rom Jiisy I 
went to Riblah, and tlmn followi'd the right bank of the Orontcs 
to Hums. I ri'tnrned to Damascus by tiic caravan-road as far 
as Nebk, and afterwards via Malula. 

Observations were made during these journeys fro'm two points 
on the summits of Antilibmin.-, to comieit the jdains on each side, 
and to determine the true course of the centiMl chain, which runs 
in nearly a straight line, x.k. by compass from llermon. rrom 
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the lofty mountain peak above Bludan, I saw the exact position of 
Damascus on the one side, and the columns of the great temple at 
Baalbek on the other. Bearings, taken from this point therefore, 
at once served to check and verify the lines of three different 
routes I had followed between these cities, which, when laid down 
on the map, had somewhat surprised me. Baalbek I now found 
to be N. 12^ w. of Damascus, instead of nearly n.w., as repre- 
sented by Berghaus and others. It is remarkable that so great 
an error should thus long have escaped the notice of scientific 
men. Any observant traveller can see, at a glance, that the plains 
of Zebdany and Surghaya, and the long Wadi Marabiin, are all 
in a direct line, extending nearly from s w. to n.e. by compass. 
Yet hitherto the route from the southern end of the plain of 
Zebdany towards Marabiin has been rejiresented as running due 
N., and on some maps n. by w. Dr. iVilson took bearings from 
a ruin called Khan Bunduk on the eastern side of the plain of 
Zebdiiny, and again from the head of IVadi Marabiin, which tend 
to confirm my statement. Mount Ilermon bore from both places 
s.w. by s., and hence it is plain that he must have travelled 
from the one to the other in a direction n.e. by n. He draws 
the rather remarkable conclusion that he must have proceeded due 
N. in the interval ; and even his cartographer appears to concur 
in this view. 

From a point in the Bukaa, about 7 ra. above Baalbek, I 
obtained a view, and took a bearing of the monument of Hurmul, 
which, from its commanding position, forms an admirable station 
for the surveyor. From Ilurniul I took the angles of the summit 
of Hermon and the castle-hill of Hums : while from the latter 
almost every village in the surrounding plain was visible, and 
likewise the course of the caravan-road to Damascus for a distance 
of more than 20 ra. The Tell Mindow is also an important 
station ; a bearing of it from the village of Shem.'i'n served to 
connect the caravan-road with the banks of the Orontes. There 
is also a very remarkable gap through the northern end of Anti- 
libamis, which, as it is seen distinctly from both sides, serves to 
connect the routes I followed going and returning. 

It will be seen that the range of Antilibanus is removed much 
farther eastward than it ajipears on former maps; and it has also 
been extended more than 15 m. farther into the plain of Hums. 
This range now terminate-s in lunif. 3(i^ 50' e,, and lat. 34° 25' n. 
instead of, as rejiresented in Berghaus’ map, 36° 20', and 34° 10' ; 
a correction is thus made of half a degree in long , and a quarter of 
a degree in lat. 

In constructing the map as it now appears, I first endeavoured 
to fix the true positions of Damascus and Baalbek. In doing so I 
had no very satisfactory data on which to work, since I was 
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obliged to eorreet tlieir positions as nssuiiu'd by tlie be?t ;nitbo- 
rities, in order to make them agree with my own obsii'rvatioiis. 
Having laid down tlie^e ])laee>, I eon>triu ti'd the several routes 
I had t'olloued lietwec'ii them, an<l thn> fixed with eaia; the station 
on the summit of the lofty peak altove lilmhin. I then laid down 
the stations of ob'crtation on llermoii, .f(;bel I iin'yeh, 'IVll Mani’a 
and 'i'ell es-Salahi\ < h, from oaeli id' which, with the exception of 
the seeoad, / hail /ahni fhr am/h'S ('/ all thr alln'rs. ( )n the basis 
thus formed. I eoiistrueted the whole from mj ilineraries, and very 
numerous bearings. 

It will thus be observed, that the ma|) has no el.iim to strict 
aeeuraev, as there were no points uithia the hauials «/' an/ snirri/, 
astroiiomieallv fixed to serve ;is a basis 1 have eiideavdiired, 
however, to appioximate as elo'clv to the truth as jios-ible ; and I 
have heen care ful to delineate with aeeuraey tin- relalire jiosiliuns 
of the several jvrovinces, cities, .and vdlage.'. 

It has often been to me a subject of regret that, from the want 
of the recpiisite instruments, I liave not been tible to improve the 
many ojiportunities I have haii of .ascertaining from Jistronomical 
oljservjition, the true position of many important towns in this 
interesting eountrv . W ere the latitudes .and longitudes of Dainas- 
cn.«, Hunts. Ihisrah. and <a feu other jti.iecs a'certained, iin iiecu- 
rate iuid full maji of this .'Cetion id Svri.a could now be eonstrueted. 
'I'his, however, 1 e.ui scarcely hope to aeeoinjili'h, for 1 htive 
alretidy found it to be rather iin expeii'ive .amusement to conduct 
seientifie investigations in ;> eoiintry like l^yria, vvlii'ro otii' is de- 
pendent wholly on his own resources. 


\'I. — Report of a Journcij in Vak'slinc. 15) Mr. Hf.nkv I’ooi.r,. 

(.'cminiiinc.itid tiy the K.vri. of (,’l vbf.xdon. 

September 27, 1855. — Letivbig (Jonst;intinople for .Ttiilit by the 
steamer, wa; stopped ,a short time at Gallijn.li, the Dardanelles, 
Teiiedos, Mitvlcne. .^mvrna, Chio, Khodc'. .Marsine, Alexandretta, 
Lat.akia, Larnaea in Cvjuais, to land and take in goods and p;is- 
sengers. 

Oefober 7, Sunday. — .\rrived at Beyrut. 

October 9 — Westojiped for a short time at Moiuit Carmel, ami 
anchored off Jaffa at 3 e m. 

October Kb — The Wee ('onsul arranged about engaging horses 
to take us to Jerusiilem. lie informed me that l.)l> okes or 
4fM) lbs vvere a camel’s load from Jerustdeni ; the charge for 
carriage 25 piastres or 4s. 2d. per load. The charge tor storage 
was 10 piastres or Is. 8d. per load for a reasonable time : the 
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season for shipping from Jaffa was from June to November. The 
principal imports were salt and manufactured goods ; the exports 
were cotton and grain ; population 25,000. I left Jaffa at 4 p.m. 
ami passed between hedges of prickly {)ears, protecting orange- 
trees loaded w ith fruit, for some distance ; the soil appeared to be 
red sand, and where rock showed it seemed to dip to the east. The 
ground rose graduall) until we came to Ramleh at 7 p.m., where 
we rested at the house of the Consular Agent. 

October 11. — I left Ramleh at 1'30 a.m., and rode over culti- 
vated ground : at 4 .v.si. we began to ascend tbe mountain-pass ; 
the rock was limestone, dipping about to 10^ w. ; we reached 
the summit at 6'30 a.m , passed the village of Abu Cosh, and a 
cbiircli in ruins at 7 a.m., as we descended on the e. side of the 
mountain. At 7’3() we reached a spring, where the limestone had 
a slight dip to the E. ; we then crossed another hill of limestone ; 
passed over a stone bridge, near the village of Kulonia, and 
arriveil at Jerusalem at lb'30 a.m. By aneroid the bottom of 
Ilozekiah’s Pool was 2064^ ft. above the level of the Medi- 
terranean. Bedouins came with camels loaded with raisins, very 
largo and luscious ; also carbonate of potash from tbe district 
of Salt to the east of the .Iordan. 

October 17. — At 7'30 a..m. I felt three smart shocks of an earth- 
quake at Jerusalem. At 3 p.m. I went to meet Mr. Consul Finn 
returning from his tour, and accompanied Mr. Graham on his way 
to Damascus, as far as Nablus. We rode out at tbe Bethlehem 
Gate ; over .“'copus, by tbe base of Mount Gibeon, through 
Raiu-Allah, and camped at Birch. Limestone rocks prevailed the 
whole wav, and a good deal of the ciiuntry was cultivated in 
terraces. 

October 18 — 1 got some shelly limestone before leaving Bireh. 
The rock on the top of the hill was nearly flat, slightly inclined to 
the E. ; large cleared spaces are used for thresh.ing floors. In an 
hour and a (piarter we arrived at Bethel, where is a large pool in 
ruins, also a tower. On the toj) of the lull were large masses of 
blue limestone with shell?. An hour later we passed near Ain-y- 
Borek, where the mountain-road wa? by the side of a precipice; 
the mountain ajipeared to have been si)lit, for the stratitication on 
both sides ot the ravine corresponded. Another hour’s ride 
bi •ought us to Ain-el hara-mich, or the Robbers’ Spring, in a 
narrow defde. The perpendicular rocks were curiously marked, as 
if by torrents of water, by deep longitudinal grooves up to their 
summit. W e passed the Khan-el-Liban, then rode over an 
extensive plain, near to Burin, and reached Nablus at 7'30 p.m., 
situated on the E. side of Mo;int Gerizim, whence it is well sup- 
plied with springs of water. 

October 19. — I went to the lop of Mount Gerizim, and during 
the ascent got nummulitic limestone; in some parts the rocks had 
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been in a liquid state, for one kind had overflowed and encased 
another. By aneroid, the summit was 2412^ ft. above the Medi- 
terranean, and 1274 ft. above Nahlus, to which we returned 
at 7 p.M. 

October 20. — I rode to Samaria, passing through a great deal 
of fertile, well-watered eonntry. and observed that tbe springs of 
Nablus were the summit sources of streams flowing both ways, 
to the Jordan and to the Mciliterranean. Mo.st of the way 
between Nablus and Samaria is co\ered with inassc's of flint, 
called by the inhabitants chalcedony The hill of Samaria is 
coin])osed of limestone.* The land ajipiairs to In' fertile, and I 
saw a great many ini.stletoes on the olive-tree- ; ii.digo and sesame 
were also grown in the \alley. 

October i'l. — I left Nablus in company with Mr. hinn at 
9'20 A.M., and visited Jacob’s Well and the tombs of Jo.-eph and 
Eleazar ; the rocks were everywhere limestone ; we reached 
Bireh at 8 p.m., where we camped for the night. 

October 23. — We left Bireh at 9 a.m. and returned to Jeru- 
salem, t 

October 24. — I called on the Con.-ul, and arranged through him 
with Mattieu I'adlalleh for hoives, tents, and provisions for the 
Dead Sea; he also sent a messenger to Alai l)ao\ik, sheikh of 
the Djahalins, for a guard, as we had to jciss through his territory ; 
also sent to Elijah .Niashallam to ask him to accompany me, and 
act as inter|)reter. 

October 25. — I visited the tombs and other remarkable sites 
around Jerusalem, while waiting fur the arrival of the guard of 
Arabs. 

October 2f). — At 8 45 A.M. I left Jerusalem and rode through 
Bethany: the limestone dipped about 15^' to the E. At lT05the 
road to Jerieho branched otf to the e. Wo 'oon after passed near 
the ruined Khan-el-Lachme, where white nodtdcs with black flint 
in the centre were thickly stn vved about. At 1T45 we passed 
Durhez-zuar ; .saw Tirb-rearche to the e. At 12'30 came to 
the junction of valleys Dubbak and Cavern of Hiram-eni-Dowrah ; 
the cisterns in limestone were dry. Thence we rode S.E., and 
ascended a liill where chalk was vertical with a yellow tinge ; 
strike x.n.w. and s.s e. The road was through barren bilks and 
steep ravines, and at 1T5 p.m. we passed a curious pinnacle of 
sharp broken rocks ; at T45 we cros.-ed a ridge, wh.ere thin layers 
of sandstone alternated with the chalk ; and a little farther on, the 
hills were covered with red clay, and we reached Nebi MusaJ at 

^ 

* Tilt* Meditorraneau Sea l>ore s. w. I M-nmt Kbai s. e. 

Mount Gerizim s. ‘33 t. j Vauatn*ji 10 w. 

t Ur. M’ljuwai., uf the British hospitjl at Jeiai'^aieni, ha^ rv-sristcred the rain for 
some Aoars, and found li'b inches the greatej't quautit) in anj one year. 

J A hard fawn-coloured liniestoue, shelU, and full of tVagineiits of hone ; also 
uuculsc and lima in limestone. 
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2‘05 r.M., which by aneroid was 2495 ft. below Jerusalem, and 
329^ ft. below the level of the Mediterranean. The soil smelt 
very strong of sulphur, the rocks di])ped to the n.w., and I got 
specimens of limcbtone of an oolitic structure, also of a seam of 
bituminous and calcareous limestone, with pecteus about 6 in. 
thick, of which howls, seals, &c. are made. Thermometer was 
89^ Fahr. in the tent at 3 p.m. 

October 27.— I left Nehi Musa with a single Arab at 4 a.m. 
to ride to the Dead iSea — said to he three hours dibtant. I reached 
the shore in an hour and a half. We rode through steep winding 
detiles : the ground sounded harshly under the horse’s feet. 
Thermometer in air in the Dead Sea 82’, and fell to 64° 
Fahr. in drying. I waded in to a depth of 4 ft., where I filled a 
bottle with the water, ami got a specimen of clay and bituminous 
stone ; this was near the island as marked on the maps, hut which 
I found to he a promontory with a few dead bhruhs encrusted with 
salt upon it. The water was beautifully clear and calm. The 
line of drift-wood was 4 ft. above the present level of the sea; 
rounded pebbles of ditforent kinds formed the beach ; but I could 
not find either sulphur, nitre, or bitumen. By aneroid the sea was 
1313^ ft. below the Mediterranean, and 34504 ft. below Jeru- 
salem. My Arab guide did not like me to remain long, as seven 
Arabs of another tribe came from the Jordan to see who we were. 
We left the shore of the Dead Sea at 6'30 a.m. ; crossed the first 
ridge at 6'5" ; passed over what I thought might have been the 
original level of the old plain at 71'), ami ft. above the Dead 
Sea. At 7‘3() we reai lied the top of the mountain, ln'i.') ft. iibove 
the Dead Sea. ami we got back to Nebi .Musa at 7-.5<l, having 
been only 1"20 hour in returning. I left Xebi Alusa at 9'30 .\.m., 
and arrived at .lerusalem at 2-45 p.m., so that a jterson might 
easily go in 64 hours from Jerusalem to the Dead Sea by this 
route. In the evening I arranged with Abii Daouk, that the 
number of the guard was not to exceed 12 men, at 10 piastres' 
each jK’rdiem, and 20 pi.astres per diem for him.-elf and horse. 

October 28. Sundav. — .\dam Bek, deputv Pasha, called on me: 
he was nmih interested witli the aneroid, and anxious fora railroad 
to be made to Jerusab m. 

October 29. — I left .lerusalem at lO-JO a.m.. and rode bv way 
of Ih'thlehem to Frt.is, where Klijah Mashaliani joined me. This 
valley is very fertile, being watered by the Pooh of .Solomon 
which we passed at FoO p.m. By aneroid the acjueduct was 81 ft. 
above the bottom of the Pool of llezekiah in .Teru-alem. The 
ground kept rising until we reached Kh.tn Cull ,n .31.i p.ji. We 
arrived at Htd.ron at < c .\) r.M., where we encamped. Wolves, 
jackals, boars, foxes, badgers, and porcupines abounded. A great 
deal of land is cultivated, and large vineyards were near the town. 

Oc>..;,cr 30..^ We hail to remain all davto enable the muleteers 
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to get barley, water, and other articles for the jimmey. I went 
to tee a tree called Abraham Oak, 23 ft. in eirennifereiiee, near 
which I got two fo.'sil .'hells. We afterwards rode to vitit the 
ruins of Rama, on the jilain of ^I.inire, and pa.'sed hv the e. side 
of Hebron, where the liiiK'stone was nearly le\el, dipping slightly 
to the s.E. At 2 i‘.M. we ])asstMl by Ain-es-Lin, where 1 got fossil 
shells imieh enislied. 'I'he niiti' at Kama measured 21*1 ft. from 
E. to w., by Iti.') ft. .N to s. ; the walls were 5 ft. Kt in. thick, of 
shelly limc'toiK'. 

Ortdiiir 31. — We left llehroiiat ti l.o and rode nearly S., 
and iit ',)*1.') pas-ed the ruins of Zijdi, about 1 m. oil' on our left. 
At 10‘30 I visited the ruins of I'.m .Sirk.in, which must ha\e been 
a hirge city : soon jifter, going due s., we p.i'-dl other ruins, and 
eaine to l>irket-el-Knrinel at 12, where there is a ruined tower, 
extensive ruins, and a large pool tilled up with dirt; hut a good 
spring of water in ji cave on the \, side of the pool. I'roin K1 
Kurmel we travelled r.., and at 1 e .m. rame to a well at 'rtiwana, 
then ero.'sed a ridge, and desi‘end<*d into ;i jilain on a s.E. course, 
with ji dry water-course ;in<l rocky sides: at I-l.l I’.M. we cro.s.sed 
another ridge, and at 2 r..M. reached the encampment of the 
Djithalins, consisting of about Tit long tents made of goats’ hair. 
(Jur baggage did not come up until 1 i’..'i., so we had to ctnup there. 
There were not atiy trees or shrubs on the route, after having 
left Hebron; the rocks of limestone contintied unchanged. 

November \. — \Vc left the camp of the Djahalins at Tawan at 
9'15 A.M., and rode s. till 101. a, wlum we came to a well and 
watered our horses : we left at 11 a..m.. and rode on a s.e. course 
till 12'2.'i, when we came to the v.illcy of Dripping.s (Wadi 
Mahrns of Lynch), where chalk showed in several places overlaid 
by limestone. At 1'4U p..m. wc came to a ridgi* where 1 got 
a view of the Head Si a ; at 210 p.m. we reached Ermeli*, where 
I had a good view of the s. end of El Lisan, or the Peninsula, 
and the s. hay of the Dead Sea ; we then descended a steep hank 
to a dry brook, then ro.se again and cro.'scd a ridge at .3 p..m. with 
a high mountain (3Iasada; on our left. The country was ijuite 
barren the whide way, and \ery hot. At 3‘2.j wc came to a plain, 
where the sheikh wanted to camp, hut I thought it too early in 
the day, and pushed on until 4-30, when we camped at the Bed of 
the Dervish. Picked up a small piece of lava. 

Novcinhrr 2. — We left the camp at S lo a.m and rode on a .s.e. 
course ; at 9 a.m. we passed a large 'J'alkha tree, and then rode 
through a defile, called the “ Bazar Pass the rock looked like 
cinders of sulphur. At 9-40 wc j>assed what apjieared to be 
an old crater: the rocks dipped x., .s.w., and s.e. At 11 a.m. 
we came to the top of the ridge Nejeb. We now descended 
rapidly by a winding path, and at 11-4.5 passed a ruined 
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tower called El Zuereh, and at 12‘35 pitched our tents on the 
plain of Usdum. Tlie teinperatnre in the tent was 00°. The 
horses had to go to Em Berghek for water, and did not return until 
5 P.M., so we were not able to ride anywhere. I walked down 
to the shore of the Dead Sea, and got a bottle of the water, 
temperature 83*^ ; it was not so clear as at the north end, but was 
more saturated with brine. Crystallized salt extended 40 yards 
in width from the water’s edge, and the line of drift-wood was 70 
yards distant. I picked up crystallized spar and saw a flock of 
about 30 black and white birds, swimming in a line and diving 
out in the water. I found no shells iijion the shore. W'e passed a 
hole where a camel had fallen through the encrusted sand, which 
was about 60 ft. above the juvsent level of the sea. Many parts 
sounded hollow, as if there were subterranean watercourses. 

November 3. — We rode to the Cave of Usdum, which I found 
was about midway of the length of the mountain, and on the cast 
or side next to the sea. Rock salt was visible all the way along 
in the mountain side with limestone overlying it, with a general 
dip of 45° w. The rocks of the cave were comjwsed of large, 
loose, broken masses, so we coidd not penetrate far ; but I was 
told by the Arabs as well as the tent men, who had been along 
with De Saulcy, that we had penetrated farther than other travel- 
lers, as no one previously had observed the long stalactites of salt 
which I discovered ; and yet by measurement 1 had not gone over 
200 ft. in a direct line into the cave. I also observed that there 
was a current of air passing into the cave and ascending towards 
the roof where the stalactites were, so I had no doubt but there 
wiis a communication with the top of the mountain at that place. 
I got spar above the rock salt, but could not tind any nitre. 
Marshy ground at the south end of the Dead Sea had a red ap- 
pearance, but the mud was too soft for any person to walk upon it. 
On returning to our camp, I saw a flock of nearly lUO black wild 
fowl, diving and flajiping their wings in the Dead .Sea, and I could 
not but think that both the flocks bad been feeding at the time. 

November 4, Sunday. — e attempted to aseeiid Mount Usdum 
from the west side, and went up a water-course to a lieight of 
270 ft. by the aneroid, when I fouiul the side so steep and full of 
fis.snres, that I did not like to jwocei'd for fear of breaking my in- 
struments : there were ])innacles of salt in every direction. The 
highest point must be 400 ft. above the Dead Sea. At 10 a.m. 
we left Usdum and rode along tin' western shore ; I saw many 
dead trees standing in the Dead Sea for some distance from the 
shore in the bay. At 10'45 we came to a brine spring, tempera- 
ture OO'^, about loo yards distant aini 30 ft abo\e the level of 
the sea. It spread over some ext. nt of ground where the kali 
jilant grew freely. At the drift line and a few yards from the 
Dead .Sea. to which there was a free communication by the 
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running stream, I caught several little fish* from half an inch to 
one and a quarter inch in length ; I therefore think there must he 
fish in the sea from \\hose s))awn these little ones had heen pro- 
duced. The same kind of fish, some three inches long, were 
afterwards seen in the ‘‘ Sjtring of the Morass ” near the north 
end of the sea, but none eotdd he found in any of the brooks 
running into the si'a upon the west or south shore. A duck came 
flying acrosS the sea to this spot ju.-t as we left it, most likely to 
feed there. A numher of camels came to Tsdiim for salt; the 
Arabs get 60 jriastres or IO.n-. ])er load of .')00 Ihs. at Jerusalem, 
the purchaser paving the 'rurki.-'h (Tovernment a duty of 15 
piastres per load additional. .A camel could not make more than 
24 trips in a year under fa\ourahle circumstances. 

Nnronher b . — AVe left I sdum at h' l.j passial the Cave 

at 10 A.M., and rode south until we came to the eml of Usdum ; 
we then crossed at IITO a brook, dried up in phiees, from which 
the Ai’abs, at present, collect their .silt. ’I'heuce we rode s.e. 
across a marshy plain without a sign of vegetation. The road is 
not jiassable in wet weathi'r. I jiassed 1 1 ilry brooks and stopped 
at 12-l.j, netir the rank growth tif reeils on the ea.stern side of 
the plain, u'.itil the baggage- mules e.uiie uj). A very white range 
of mountains continued s. from Usdum, and a countless number 
of conical hills covered the plain to the s I saw the mountain 
of Petra in the distance, hut could not distinguish tiny opening in 
that direction. Just as we were jiUssing through the belt of reeds 
we were attacked by a hand of Bedouins ( 15 of the Beni (Irkhe 
tribe) armed w ith spears ami pistols : fortumittdy they could not 
use the former among the tall reeds, which gave time fur a 
parley. One of my guards beloiiged to the Tamari tribe, 
‘iriendl) with the Beni Orkbe. The) recognised each other, and 
he told them that my party wa^ umler the ])rotection of his tribe, 
the l ainari ; they therefore agreed to let us jiass w ithout moles- 
tation. Thev had threatened at first to shoot Abu Daouk, as he 
was at war with them, and had stolen a nnmber of their camels; 
one had thrown his spear at me, which luckily fell short ; another 
rode up and took hold of the muzzle of my gun, w hich I then 
turned towards his bndv : iqam which he left hold of it and rode 
off. It thus turned out that we were fortunate in ha\ing engaged 
the Tamari. The Bimi Orkbe dismounted and piled their sj'ears 
while we rode past them. We ga\e some of them a little tobacco. 
This encounter detained us until I’oO P..M., when we passed 
along through a variety of trees and shrubs and cultivated patches 
of ground. At 2'30 p.m. we crossed three small bryoks of swiftly 
running water not far from each other, called by the Arabs “ Ain 

* Tho'sc* ^i'^h liAVi* thre i^h tht Hriti>!i Mii'eum, to Sir John Kidiardson, 

who ha's 1 nir.'-il tliein <»r C> p.ino.lum niMiiaioiii". aud Avht) ha's pn'miitd 

to do£CM''v’ th<.\ii. (\ivi,2r d^^c. ih.*' tidi as i oin;; fouad ii» tho Kcd 
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es Ashkha,” and at 3 p.m. came to a large encampment of the 
Ghoranhi : the plain being called Ghor. A sirocco at night first 
filled our tent with sand, and afterwards blew it down. 

November 6. — A calm morning, A ruined tower called Kasar- 
Aswad was on the mountain side, opposite to the tents, ^^'e 
started at 10 a.m. and rode through a very large plantation of 
maize, and travelled by the lower or shore road. After passing 
the cultivated lands near the river Ashkha, we crossed a stagnant 
brook, and rode along the side of a bay with very little saline in- 
crustation ; we then passed large boulders of conglomerate, after- 
wards boulders of red sandstone, of which some had black veins 
and others red or yellow veins running through them. At noon 
we reached the north side of the bay, where a point of land juts 
out into the sea, about 2 m. across *, it was covered with mimosa 
and other trees near the base of the mountains, w hile the other 
parts were covered by bushes or rank vegetation. W'e then rode 
along another bay close to the water's edge, which washes the base 
of the mountain. The rocks here showed a horizontal stratifica- 
tion in a line parallel to the shore, having a dip to the east. The 
highest ridge had a red tinge, the next ridge was of a dark brown 
colour, while at their base were one or two appearances of chalk. 
A great many places appeared like extinct craters, and the whole 
line of mountains was full of rents and sharp points. At 1 p.m. 
we rode across a second point w ith a nuinbcr of mimosa trees on 
it, and near them some ruins. I noticed two stones which had been 
hewn and dressed ; farther on were numerous lines of foundations 
as of an extensive town. The tomb of the Sheikh Salakh, or 
“ Peace,” was also on the point. He is the patron saint of the 
Bedouins, who still sacrifice at his tomb before going on their pre- 
datory excursions. At 1 ’20 p.m. we rode through loose rocky 
ground, which was furrowed by the winter rains. Two brooks 
were still running, ^\’e then rode round another hav, and at 3 p.m. 
we came to the south side of the penin.'ula, El Lisan, or the 
“ Tongue.” This was the spot where Ibrahim Pasha fouo-ht the 
four tribes of Bedouins, viz. : Beni Orkbe, Beni Suchke^ Beni 
Hamide, and Kerak. Ibrahim is said to have lost 20,000 men in 
the battle and among the mountain passes and the Bedouins to 
have lost only 7,000 men. He did not subdue them. We next 
passed the Pool or Birket el Ketme, which measured 82 ft, square 
and 11 ft. deep to the miid.^ It had been plastered inside, and the 
first coat had been scored for the better adhesion of the second. 
Traces of an aqueduct and other buildings stjll remained : this was' 
no doubt, the site of an ancient city." but nU so larue as the 
one near .Slieikh .Salakh's tomb. I picked up a number of shells 
ofTurriteila in the pool. I then rode east across the peninsula; 
the soil appeared sulphurous, and was full of small hillocks and 
dry water-courses. At 4-15 p.m. we came to a small swift runniim 
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fctreain, “ Wadi el Deraali,” flowing down into the hay formed 
by El Lisan. On our right on the main land, we oh^ervetl ruins 
which are called Khirhe tawarken-el Suker, or ruins of the sugar 
mills, which would indicate that sugar-canes had hecn formerly 
grown there. At 4'30 i>.m. we came to aiiotlier settlement of the 
Ghoranhi, who were more numerous and uncivilized than those at 
the first (ihor. Eew of them, even men, had on more clothing 
than a strong cotton sliirt. 'Ehey mentioned that a shock of an 
earthquake had been felt three days before ; it was also felt at 
Jerus;ilem. 

Novemher 7. — 4’he Beni Orkhe returned with thirty-five camels, 
which they had stolen from a village on tlie west siile of Dsdum, 
and coolly said that they had shot two men and a woman of the 
Assaymis tribe, who had resisted them, d'hey had not fed or 
rested their horses since they ]>arted from us at the (Ihor. and now 
killed a camel, upon which tht'v feasted; and tiiir .Arabs gladly 
accejited their imitation to join them. At lU'3U A..M. I left the 
camp with Elij.ah Ma-hallam, tlie (Ihor .Sheikh, and one mounted 
Arab, to e.xploro the I’eniiisuhi. We jtasscd a mound, which we 
were told w;is an old gravt* ; sjiw the tracks of g.azellt's on the 
sand ; atul at ll lo we readied the s.w. corner of the (Jove. The 
stratification of the hills (d' El Lisan w.is nearly horizontal, with a 
slight dip to the east. .\t noon we found a great many dead locusts 
lying on the beach ; I also got specimens of sjtar and thin shales 
(lijiping s.E. about 5 , which continued nearly the whole way to 
the north point of El Lisan, which we reached at ]2'40, and wlu're 
1 took the hearings of several plai.'es :* filled a bottle w ith w ater from 
the Dead Sea, which was. at h'ast, half a mile from the foot of the 
hill. riiere was not any break through the range of hills, as indi- 
» cated by the inaj). I got a few specimens of sulphur and some 
hotryoidal limestone. At 1 20 wcleft and rode along on the 
west side of the Peninsula; a ridge of rocks and breakers showed 
for some distance out in the sea from the north end, until we came 
opposite to Sebheh, where tliey again united with the shore. There 
I saw three ducks settle in the water and swim along, as if feeding 
at the edge of the surf. At 2'-15 p..m I .-aw seven other ducks 
sitting on the edge of the shore. We tried hut could not get 
within shot of either lot, which appeared to he smaller than those 
we had preciously seen. At 3 p..m. our horses scrambled up the 
south end of the sulphur hills, and we reached the table-land 
at 3-30, where the aneroid made the height about 230 ft. aboce the 
Dead Sea ; the banks of the ravines were nearly perpendicular, and 
at the base of them I observed the ends of trees sticking out as if 
it had formerly been a line of drift-wood. Two large circular 

• Mouth of river .Vrnon . . n. .tO E. Frank Mountain .. .. n. eo w. 

,, Callirhoe x. eo‘ e. iJirket el Khalil .. .. n. 54' w. 

Eiipedi Point n. 12 ' w. , 
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depressions were observable on the table-land, and I noticed that 
there was a hole at the root of almost every shrub. The whole 
way was full of holes and cracks, down which rain would run, and 
the surface appeared covered with a sulphurous crust, beneath 
which the soil was of a soft chalky colour, and of a loose sandy 
nature. The ridge was about 2 m. wide, but is wearing away 
annually on both sides. We returned to the camp at 5 p.m. I 
only got two or three small bits of asphalt, and not any nitre : 
jackals were howling all night. The Sheikh of the Beni Orkbe 
wanted to escort us to Kerak and the ri\er Arnon ; and when he 
found that we were not going there he demanded backshish, and 
Abu Daouk gave him 100 piastres to prevent him from bringing 
down the other tribes upon us ; we abo j)romised to return at once 
to the west side of the Dead S(‘a. 

November 8. — Thermometer 72'^ at 6’45 a.m. Some one had 
stolen my hammer as it hung on my saddle, and I complained to 
the Sheikh ; but it was too great a prize to be given up again. 
We left the Ghor camp at OTS a.m. and rode to the ruins of the 
Sugar Mills, or Kherbet tawarken-td Suker, and of which I took 
the measurement. A tine stream was flowing alongside ; the ruins 
lay within the range of the mountains an<l cover a large area, so 
that it must have been the site of a very populous city. We left 
at 11 A.M., having sent th<‘ baggage on in ailvance. At 11-40 we 
passed the pool, and at TJ-25 came to the bay at the south side of 
El Lisan ; we then crossi'd a point of land, and at 12’42 came to 
a second bay, w here we rode close to the w ater’s i“dge. A 1 1 ‘30 p..m. 
we crossecl two lirooks of good running water, with oleanders 
blooming on their banks. At T40 p.m. we came to the Sheikh’s 
tomb and the ruined tower, where a party of twelve Bedouins had 
posted theni-'clves. They declared war against Abii Daouk, and' 
threatened to fire ; he talked boldly to them, although there were 
only five of us with him at the time, and we passed on without 
molestation. We got Uack to the first Ghor encampment at 
3-35 p.m. I picked up samples of rock, which had apparentlv rolled 
down from the mountains of Moab. 

November th — T p at 3 a m. packing ; thermometer 60’ at 6 a.m. 
A very small grevbrea.'ted honey-bird flew into the tent. We 
started from the Ghor at 8-]0 a.m. I got some flowers and seeds 
from the osher-trees : also some black locu'ts, with yellow spots 
(Petasia), which were re.-ting upon them. M'e j)a.'Sed the three 
streams at 8-36 a.m.. and rode through the reeds, where we had 
been attackeil by the Bedottins. at 9-24 a.m. All were glad to get 
out into the open plain, which we rode acro>s At 1 T30 a.m. I went 
into a cave ot I sdum, where were immense bl(>cks of rock salt, but 
I could not find any nitre. Soon after we passed the principal 
cave, and reached the north point of Usdnni at 12 b.5. The sea 
had very seiisjbly receded from the shore since we were there, and 
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I shoilld think had lowered a foot in ])erj)on(!icular height. Ar,il).> 
were collecting salt from the beach. \Ve reached Kin Berhek at 
'2'35 P.M., where many rows of large and he,i])ed stones sliowed the 
remains of an extensive city. 'J'here were two pools : one measjired 
33 X 54, G X 8 ft. deep, and had five steps at the north corner; the 
second pool measured 3t».3 X •'{ti. tt x •''.G di-ep. d’ho latter did 
not appear to h.ivc heen sipiare. Tiiere were the remains of a fort 
on the north or opjiosite side of the ra-.iiie. J’he Inook wound 
through tile rocks, and about a (|uarter of a mile inland there wa.s 
a fall of 10 or 1:1ft., from \,!iie!i jioiut then' had foi-merK lieen 
an aqueduct leading to the pool-. Here I found a crab " and some 
fresh-water shells. t It thundereil and kept very hot at night, being 
83^ in the tent at 10' 15 

A ’urcmher 1(>. — I took the uiea-uremcnt of the ruined fort. Abu 
Daouk told me that when a bo\ he had cros-ed oM'r to K1 I.i-an 
from this jioint on a eanu'l. W’e left at 1015 a..m., and lerv soon 
afterwards had to lea\e the shore, as the mountains came directlv 
into tilt' .-ea, and tlii're was no beach to ridi' alone:: wi' hail to 
tra\el along a very bad jiath, about 200 ft. abovi' tin' Icm'I of the 
sea. At 1 1'30 we pa-si'd over a hill, wln're the rocks dipped n.w. 
about 30 '. e then di'sceudi'd on to an extensive jdain, with 
some mimosa trees growing on it, which is marked on tin' map as 
the point of the occasional lord. .\t 1 I'-b'' \.m. wi' ]),i-,s('d the dry 
\\ adi-Ein-Diin, or Wild (Joats, which must .sometimes In' a torrent, 
from the size- of the ndled .stones in it. At 2’23 p.m. we were 
parallel with the ruins of the Sugar Mills, among masses of broki'ii 
rocks, and some horizontal strata of the same kind of suljiluirous 
limestone as on K1 Lisan. which spread over an iinmeiisi' area, full 
of fissures with steep sides. I should imagbu' that tliev bad been 
•made by e.ii thquakcs, and aftc'rwards tiie lain had carried down 
the loose soil from their si'ics : some hills ajipcari'd like round 
toweis. A\ e rode between them and the mountains, the sides of 
which were nearly perpendicular, and their siimniit- Mime KJ'lOft. 
above ns. At 2’4 ()pm. we came to \\ adi .Sebbeh, where there 
were extensive ruins on both sides of the Wadi, with indicatioirs of 
pools on its northern bank. The remains of walls, with towers at 
eertain distances running parallel to the mountain, were easily- 
traced also the walls of buildings, with square sides, spreading 
over the plain. I observed that the convulsions of nature had taken 
place just along the line of the west wall, which n'niained on the 
upper level, while all inside of the supposed town had bt'en sunk 
down to a lower level. At 3'15 p.m. we camped at the foot of tlie 
pathway leading up to Masada. Our camp, by ^neroid, was 
5G3 ft. above the Dead Sea; thermometer 8(J" at 5 3) p..'i. The 
horses were watered at a spring about a mile to the north. 

t C’i’.f’imvallation of Silva afcordiiis: Tt. .I.i'-Bj-lni',, 
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November 11, Sunday . — I walked part of the way up the rtioun- 
t'lin passed a cave * in the limestone rock, and ascended to 429 ft. 
above the camp, when I found the path so narrow, with loose stones 


1 „.cil''d>us sides, that I returned. 
November 12.— We left Sebbeh at 


at 8 A.M. ; the air had a sul- 


hurous siiicll. We rode along what appeared to he an old Roman 
ro ul the stones being cleared for about 20 ft. in width, nearly in 
a straight course. At 8'30 a.m. we came to a coarse sandstone, in 
thin layei'^) ^ihout 10^ ; the stratification of the moun- 

t iins nearly horizontal. At 8-45 we came to the 

A'adi' of lli’ippi'igS) tlie outlet of the brook wdiich we crossed from 
Hebron minutes to ride across the Wadi. At 

9-12 we Arab encampment, where the Sheikh and most 

of his spent Sunday. It bore due west of the north end 

of FI Lis*'”' 10 - 2 () we passed the Wadi el Khubera, or the 

S • 4 At 11‘2^ " n rode down on to the jthiin Birket el Khalil, 
wh'enj tradition says that Abraham turned the salt into stone. 
Numerou® ®"iall heaps of calcareous matter are scattered abotit, 
which Inul' hhe salt-heaps at a distance. I observed a sulphurous 
smell cotn"l? f*'^*'*’ the sea at this point. At 1215 we arrived tit 
the h'l'C of Kngedi, which we ascended as high as the spring, which 
83- of temperature, the air being SC’-t ^By aneroid, the spring 
* 7 10 ft- above the Dead Sea. Some Arab.s of the Rashidy tribe 
> there, and talked very angrily of Abu Daouk taking strangers 
tlmm'^h their territory, until the Tamari told them that Flijah 
'\ri-halh*’0 was from Artas, when they became very civil ; they 
said " Artas were all ot one tribe.” There 

* .r* the remains of a mill at the spring. The fruit of the osher- 
t'ree'^vvas much .'inaller than those gathered on the Dlior. A little 

to irriuatiun would make the whole of the hill-side very, 
attention . ss . i i ■ -i i 

fruitful, and the renuuns ot former terraces were clearly visible. 

We de-eeuded to our camp, which we reached at 2-10 P.M., situated 
bv a -p'hiS ‘^f good water, and shaded by a belt of gigantic 
*■ i\ The Arabs boutrht a lamb, wliich they roasted in a hole of 
heated rocks. The cliff was about 2<IUft. high on the north side 
of the stream, composed of coar.-e and fine liincjtone, flints, and 
Sind >^hout midway up there were numerous caves, but quite 

inaccessihio to us. 

lYCinbcr 13. — e left Tngedi at 8'4.o .v.M., and rode along 
plain until 10 a..'i., when we had to take a path over the 
was most e.\ecrable. being full of large 


upon . 

mountai" ®ide, which was mo^t e.\ecrable. being full 
boulder--, through which there was great difficulty in getting the 
barvo-Mge-mulc;. We ascended 200 ft., then came down again on 
to d~e 'hore at 11 a.m. We pa.-,-ed l.y an apparent crater, called 
Khnu'id, und ht'gan to arceiul a second mountain at 1T45. AVe 

* fj Ki'l'iit ot’L}R(.li. 

+ K-'Lik hoiv K. North point tif lU Li>:iti bore s. 28 E. 
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gained the summit of the first ridge at 12 ; the north end of El 
Lisan bore s. 23 e. ; the height of ridge was 240 ft. above the Demi 
Sea. At I’lO p.M. \>e reached the next ridge, .009 ft. nj) ; the 
road was so had that we had to unload the mules, and the men 
carried the baggage uj) a .•»hort distance ; and tliey had to hold to 
the baggage and the mule.■^’ tails t(» check tbem in their descent. 
We did not a])])ear to ht“ half wa\ nj) the mountains. We again 
reached the .shore at 2'0,') p..m., crossed a jilain, and began to asiamd, 
at 2-20 P.M., another mountain; ;it 3'30 i>..\i. ^^e readied a table- 
land, 740 ft. above the Dead Sea, having crossed a succession of 
limestone-rocks, with steep b.inks on each side. We rodi‘ along 
this table-land north for a ([iiarter of an hour, with a gradual fall 
towards the sea. 'I'he view was inagnilieent, and 1 eonld see Kerak 
tower very distinctly in tlu' distance. We asi'cnded another ridge 
for 14 minutes— height by aneroid 891ft. — the main inount.iin 
still towering abo\e us; we then made a rajiid desciTit over sharp 
flints, with coarse conglomerate stoiu's in tlu' torrent's course, and 
perpendicular rocks on our right hand. We iirrived at the (ihor 
at 4'25 P.Ji., when! I stiw a heaj) of ruin.s, which 1 thought might 
have heeti a well. We then nxle through the reeds to the shore, 
where fre.sh water siirings up close to the edge of thi' sea, tind 
which I think must be covered by the sca wlieii it rise.s fWiin 
the winter rain. Temperature of air was Sp; ])eail Sett 
spring 79’. Tin; water from the latter tasted soft and swi'et, while 
that of the sea was so saturated that I could see the brine floating 
in it. The mules did not ttrrive until b p..m., and were much 
fatigued with their tlay’.s work. The Tainari picked up a small 
piece of asphalt, of which we found very little during the whole of 
our journey.* 

• Aovember 14. — I left the camp at 7’3.3 .v..'i., and walked along 
the shore about half a mile, when 1 cann> to a salt-spring, conung 
out from under a large rock near the .-ea, and 3 ft. above its level, 
and the temperature 80" : I took a bottle of it. 1 then walked 
on to the chief sjirings of frcsh water, half a mile farther ; tiie tem- 
perature of them was '>0’’. I saw a number of small fish, 
“ Lebras," from i an inch to 3 inches in length, of the same 
kind as previouslv caught ; but we could only catch one of them, 
from the water being abundant, and nut able to confine them 
in a small space. We also collected a number of black shells, 
“ Alelanopsis,” We left the springs at 9'4.o a..m. ; they extend 
for a considerable distance along the shore, and must }ield a great 
many thousand gallons of water every 24 hours. At 10'20 .v.m. 
we passed a cave, high up in the rocks, directly opposite to the 
mouth of the Callirhoe springs, and from which water appears 

* North end of El Lit^aii Imwo s- lo e. 
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soini'timi's to liavi' ttowi'ii. ,\t 11 A.M wo roaclioil ttio dry hod 
ot tlio hruok Kodroii,” and piokod nn “ a .-inall tnrrotod ?holl 
at 1 1 ->> wo roilo noar to ,-onio ruins on tiio north -ido of tho 
hrook, imt 1 did not oo to thoiii, as wo had to asoond thi’ inoiin- 
t.nn. At 11 I.') wo roaoliod tho pass in thfMlrst ridoo, about 
7.10 tt. ; at IJ Jo wo oaino to tho sooond pi", whoro ouo of tho 
niulo' foil withiiiN luirir.ioo, and all would ha\o rollod dowutdo 
ohil troiii a hoioht ot l 22 lv tt. it tho Arab lo.iiliiiL' it had not kopt 
tinn hold ot tlio haltor, and “ot Inin nnloadod. \\'i‘ roai hod tho 
suiniiiit, l.liott., at 1 I’.M , troni whonoo 1 (di-or\i'd that ihorowas 
a t.ihlo-laiid or hwol plain, about tho s'lnio hoioht, on thi- opjiositc' 
'boro ot tho l)oad Soa, oxtondino from tho ('.illirhoo sprinp^ to tho 
iiiirtii olid ot tho ~oa. Tho soa w.is romarkahK oalin, and I'otloi't 'd 
tho and mount. liii' in a \or\ wondoi fill niaimor Wo now rodo 

ml, Old tor soma di-taiioo, and did not appoar to ho \orv far from 
tho frank mount, iiii, ho.irini; '.w. d'lu' roi k' woro chalk, with 
hard hori/out,il hand' ot liinostono rnnninu throiioh thorn .M.ish.il- 
l.nn piokod up a tl.ittonoil fos'ihshidl. liko turntolla. 1 oh.-oiwod 
th,it tho'i' iiiouiitain-tops w'l'ro of tho s.imo whitoand .•nlphnrons 
hmi'-toiio as 111 tho phiin. If thoy woro ot tho s.imo poologioal 
aL'o. and at niio time lovol with tlio |l.iinh foio tho dostrnotaiii 
ot Sodotn and (ioniorrali. tlio-o oitios would haio boon noarlv of 
tho 'lino lovol as tlo* .Moditorr.inoaii. .\t L'-i'.') p.\i wo o.iino to a 
sm.ill ootiioal lull, whoro wo b id a lino 'iow .if tho \al!>'v of (ihoin- 
r.iii and tho 'iirroiindino lull'. .\bii IXionk w.-mt.'il to o.imji then', 
hut I would not ooiisont. so w.- pii'ho.i on iinf.l w,. 1x1111.' to th.' . htf 
aUoo tho ruui' of ( iii ’iin .111 ; tho hoioht w.n- '.'.'>1 ft. .ibi !,■ tho 'oa. 
A oaod il.-al of bitnniuioU' hiiii'ston.. wa- l\ino .d.out. 

.\../vmA'r I.’). - I arr.ino.'il tor th.' bi._."_:io.' to (_;o ibroi't to 
.lorioho. wlnlt' M I'h.ih.ini. tlo' .''h.'ikh. a. id tour \r.ib. a.'i-oin-. 


juinio.l 1110 to visit till' mill' at tho toot ot th ' ni' MiO.iiu : it w.i' a 
vor\ wiiidino p.ith ami .piito n.irrow ni 'omo pi. u'. th.it a h.a.lod 
nnilo oonhl not ii.o.’ p.i'.'.'.l .town, .\bn D.ioik bo.i't' .l th.it h.' 
had 01100 driv.'ii si'i- iitv .'.iiii.-l' up tl.i' p.i" on .1 i.'n d.irk nii.dit. 
whoii olo'.'ly pur'Ui'.i, .in.i -o oni.i.-.l hi' j'lO'iii'r-. wf > tiioiioht to 
h.ivo fouini mm ('n.'.iur.>.'d at \ n .-I 1 . 'i.k.ih. W'.' n.o- .j a siii.iil 
o.iv.'. wh ".io,- iod ,i,r i"ii. il. W .' ii'.ii',,. li ti.i- ru.U' .it > l.d 
h.ivinj; . 1. i. 'i Ti.’.ft ^ I ti.,' r, m.iiti- of .m apu. .iiiot. 

w.ilis, pool-, a-'ii 'oim bir.i i.no': on,, p .,.,1 ni.' I'ur.'.'; .'.x < 17 jn- 
soto .01.1 11 ft..l"op; It h.i.; !h n pi.ist.'r.'.i 0:1 l.irt;.' nnli.'w n -tono-. 


A siu illor [. 10! m-.i-ur.'ii 21 -• *t. 

Tui' m.iin w.il! wa- .-k.-o t.i t!i*’ si.i. 
soio. botwoot> wii, a .uol ti;o '. 1 wor 

tiiom I bail op.-n.'i'i w.m ft. l.o.o 
ih'.’p : H w.i- ii.u]) upon all four-,.;. 
1’ .rn-rs ; tin r.' w.t.' noo'si’oiis r.'tna 
2 '' ft .1 o ■' di ' I)'.oi .''••a. aa i t' 


: It w , - tii,. .1 up ., ith ruiihish. 
nr th- laro.' i-.iol on tlio soa- 
' a i.i.mls r ot g-.nvos. ( )ne of 
i'v ..ft w;.,.>, ,,nd 4ft, Id ill. 
s with :..i,._.:) -ton,.,' .and square 
O' tr.;.'. a’.,.-, Hio nnns were 
,.i-.'o- th.' hills, ooiit.iiniiio 
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till’ <xra\(‘s, atumt liMift aliovc tin* sea. From (lie i-talc tif the; 
ruin? ami !;ra\i‘-, 1 'IkiuIiI think (ihoiiiran mn-t liavc hccii a iniic li 
iMiin- imali rii tii«n than tin- Mi|i]Mi'i-(i ( inimn rali of Di' Saiilcy 
W Iclt the M-a'hon* at ft.'i.'i A.M ami nulc aiTO'> the Jilain to 
.Ifi'icho, ami -aH *i.'ooil ih’al of liituiiiMion- lnm''tonc M-altcrcd 
alioiit. W i‘ |ia"-i'il 'onm <ir\ watiTcoiir'C-. »hlr h liail lati ly liad 
water in thcin. ami cro^^i d 'oiim '■nl|ihnripn' clMik-lii'l- : |m'ki-d up 
Miini’ .'•[lar. J'lm uronml wa- full ot liolc-, ni.idc l)\ a specie;* of 
mole, calli'd “ oi iil \ w I ik Ii iiiadc it ilan"i’ron~ to riili' fa*t. I lilll,'* 
were .'•trcwrii ii\ir the plain. 'I’he <-tratific .ilion ef tin' inonntainw 
on till' \vi''t ^.<!e ilip' pradnall\ to the nortli, ^o tli it oppoMte to 
.leneho the 'ante --trala are down on tin’ ph'iin wliiili wire un the 
mountain to]i' at ( ■hninr.iii. W e airiMil at the ti-nt. wlia li wax 
pitelied ne.ir the piiardlion-e at .leiielio, at '1 i-.M. : thernioineter in 
tent 'dl . A rnnnmp stream pa."ed eln-e h\ I he \;llape wax 

a eiirtv, ini-'erahle-loiikiiio plaee. with 'tom- wall-, ;imi liranelie* of 
tree- formed the iiMif- of the Iioum'-. A piiard of lift\ I'lirkixh 
xoliiier,' lue in tlie tow er to eolh i l the taxe- ;iml protect tra'ellerx. 
.'fai/e, wheat, indiao. atid epa-pl.int- thriee there; pot.itix’x liavc* 
a !'0 .■.m'eeeded \er\ will, .leneho. h\ .' 111 ' foiil. w.i.' .alCift, ahoto 
tile I )e,id Nea. 'J lie tin rinoiiieti r fell to at tJ I’.M.. anil was at 
ti(l at l<t|'.'i. I fi It M r\ eold. .'ind eoiild not pi t to -leeji. .laek- 
al- made a rontiim.il liowlinp diirinp the niplit 

A' 'll «(//'■/• I'i.- 1 he.'ird th.it there wa- war hetweell two trihex 
of Ih.'donill' otl the e;i-teril -llore of til' .Iordan, wliieh jireveiited 
int'-reour-e with the people on th.il '•ide 1 oli-i'r\ed tlitit treex 
grew on th.' top- of the moiintali.i. of the y. . wliiih was not tlie 
ea.-e on tin’ \v .-nie of the .Iordan ami Dead Sea. W e left .le- 
rielio for the .Tor.I.iii at 1* \ xi . and -iM»n after oh-er'ed the fonnd.'t- 
tioii- of w.ill- and heap- of rniii-, hut imt siieli l.ii-oe -tone- as on the 
shore of the l)iad .i. W e ero-.-ed a dr\ ri\er hed ; the pl.iin 
had ;i pr.idii.il -Injie tow, ml- the .lord. in. with -liruh- ni ilniiip-. 
W e reach. 'd the .lord, in tit !<' 'In \.m. ; hv .nieroid the “ I’iloriin’.s 
h.ithinp-p'.ie.' " w.i- In} f. et ahove the De.-ni Sea. 'I'he waters 
flowed rapiiili. hut were M ry tnmidv : the temp, ratiire was t; J 
that of the air lieiiip ''H . I lolleetml three kind- of -hell- ('one a 

hivalve ; rrahs * w ere al.-o -< eii in the rin r. .Si'veral pc plan- w ere 
pi'owinp on the hank, al-o willow- and taniari-k-. J’alms I did 
not see. altlioiieh the whole eoa-t of the Deaii .S..a i- -trewed with 
them. I he rner w.i- ah, eit .'••• \ard- wide at that -pot I .s.iw 
oT.ly one hawk ami ,i kinLitisln-r (l\inp over it.- -nrf.iee. ,-\t I I SO 
'I. we h'ft thi' .Ionian, ami at 12 pi--, d luer alunit 2n \arils of 
aiji;.' .urt : soon after we eame to a stone well in the hed of the 
riiir. hut it wa- only dj feel deep ami full of stacmant water, 
hidiip 2-''' feet ahove the .lord. in Tin- hank- of th.it rm r were so 

wuniinp airl tlimkly wocsled that J eouhi not take am heariiips of 

• i i- Ifho-is 
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the surrounding countrj- then visited the ruins of the church 
of St. John, bearing s. 48 E. from Jericho.* At 2- 10 p.m. we left the 
ruins, and a few minutes’ riding took us across the bed of the first 
river; in three-quarters of an hour we cros^d the bed of the 
Jericho river, and returaotl to our camp at 

November 17. — Up at 345 a.m.; thermometer 57°. We left 
Jericho at G'50 a m., just as the sun rose above the mountains of 
Moab. We rode through what must have been a fine garden in 
the bed of the river Ai'aha, then passed under an aqueduct, of 
which I counted 11 arclics, sjianning the river, which appeared 
in good preservation; soon after we ]tasscd another aqueduct in 
ruins, only two arches remaining ; then the sides of a third aque- 
duct were traceable nearer to the mountain : all of them had 
brought water from the river of Jericho to irrigate the plain 
towards the Dead Sea. We rode up on the N. side of the river 
Araha for some miles, the rocks being limestone. The road was 
in many places very winding and steej). At 9-23 a.m. we came to a 
pass, called the Khan Kliatrndc', with a well, where the pilgrims, 
in general, rested ; we then descended for a short time, and 
crossed at 9'40 the plain of the Robbers. At 10-30 we reached 
the point where the roa<J joins from Nebi Musa; and at 11-25 
A.M. we stopped to drink at the spring of the Apostles ; tempera- 
ture of water 71°. Wo piissed through Bethany at 12 0.5, and 
arrived at Jerusalem at 1-2-50. The tlu'nnometcr in my room 
was 60°. The baggagc-niules did not arrive until three hours 
later. 

November 18 {Snndaif ). — I had an attack of fever and ague in 
the afternoon, which I fear was. causeil by our camping on damp 
ground at Jericho. 

November 19. — I was engaged settling the accounts of Fad- ' 
lalleh and the Tamari. Abii Daonk sent word that he was ill. 
Elijah Mashallara was aWo complaining of fever and ague from 
the cold ; the change wa^ so great anti sudden, 60 instead of 90 
degrees in 4 hours. 

November 20. — I felt So ill that I wa- not able to go anvwhere, 
and remained in Jerusalora until the 2t‘<tli, when I left for Jaffa 
to be in time for the steamer proceeding to Alexandria. I o^ot to 
Kamleh at 6 p.m., and stopperl at the convent nil nicht. ^ 

November 27. — I left Kamleh at 5 35 a.m., and" rode to Jaffa 
in two hours and twenty minutes, where I rented until 1 p.m. 
when I went on board tUe ste.-nner, which left fijr Alexandria at 
5 P.M. 

^ r.S. I Wg to* send in a section of lovdliiu- K.a.^.u I v m Palestine witii 
liie aneroid m^talUqne.] 

• North end of Dead Sea lime ~ 4-, rf 
Ain el Eesbliah, or Snidt.. .. 
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YII. — GcOfira])hical Notes on Sunn, with a New Map of the 
Lower Part of the Mcnam River. By IIakuy PaiikE!s, Es(j., 
F.R.G.s., Her Britannic ^Majesty’s Consul at Amoy. 

J:c‘oJ, December !(•, 185 r>. 

The treaty with Siam, lately foneliulod by Sir John Bowring, has 
brought that country into proiiiinent notice, and added greatly to 
the interest that had been awakened by the remarkably liberal and 
enlightened characters of it' two present sovereigns, and certain of 
their principal ministers. The o])posite policy of jealous exclusive- 
ness which had been ])ursued prior to the acee.'sion of the present 
sovereigns in 1851, had restricted foreign eommunieation and 
jwevented the expansion of European commerce, for which ample 
elements exist. Now, however, that the whole country has been 
freely thrown open to the enterprise of our merchants, it becomes 
deserving of our best attention; while its geograjdiy, which, in 
common with all the Ilindu-Chinese, or idtra-dangetic nations, 
remains very imperfectly known, re<[uires special investigation. 

The first important endeavour, made on our jiart, to ini])rove or 
open up commercial relation.s with .Siam, was confided to that 
veteran Orientalist and political agent, Mr. John Crawfnrd, who 
proceeded there on a mission in 182’2. and succeeded amid great 
difficulties in laying a foundation for friendly intercourse, and in 
acquiring such a knowledge of the genius and manners of the 
nation, and the resources of the country, as tended greatly to facili- 
tate subsequent negotiations. Captain (afterwards Colonel) Henry 
Burney followed in 1826, and concluded the treaty upon which our 
political and commercial relations with tSiam have hitherto been 
based. The arrival of Homan Catholic mis.sionaries in the country, 
has been traced up to the time of .St. E'rancis Xavier,* but no 
modern work has jiroceeded from their ])en until hist year, when 
Monseigneur Tallegoix, the present vicar-apostolie, on the occasion 
of his return to France. i)ublislied a descri])tion of Siam, giving 
the results of his experience acquired during a residence of 24 
years in the country, which must be regarded at the present mo- 
ment as valuable and opportune. .Several English merchants 
and American Protestant missionaries have also lived in Siam 
for the same length of time ; but either from fear of a jealous 
government, or other motives, we have, with the exception of a 
description of the transitory visit of Malcolm, no published record 
of their observations and researches. That they have been in- 
dustrious explorers, however, I had an opportunity' of learning 


* M. Beryth, principal vicar apostolic, armed at Yuthia with six missionaries 
in 16 ^) 2 . 
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(luring iny recent visit to SInm with Sir John Bowring ; and indeed 
the ))nncipal otiject of this brief paper is to bring under the notice 
of tile Society the contributions wliich they have made to the geo- 
graphy of Siam, as they are embodied in tlie map now submitted, 
and «liich represents the lower portion of the Menara and other 
Siame.-e rivi'rs. Considi'ring, however, how few of us are familiar 
with the extent, or the different states of which this kingdom is 
coniposed, I trust I may bo allowed to preface the subject by 
glancing, in the first pljiee, at the principal civil divisions of Siam. 

The Siamese dotmiiions may be .said to extend from the 5th to 
the :11st degree of north latitude, or to upw'ards of sixteen degrees, 
and from the 98th to the lOoth di'grec of east longitude, or about 
st'ven degrees. Of the longitude we may speak with more certainty 
than the latitude, for we ^tilI remain without the means of defining 
the northern boundary of Siam with any certainty. Most probably 
Siam Proper ivaches to the l8th degree of north latitude, whilst 
its prineijial trihutary. the Laos kingdom of Changmai, extends 
northwards as ftir as the 21.st degree. These positions indeed 
have been adopted in the original MS. map constructed recently 
by the Prince Kroin Illuang Wongsa. an uncle of the present 
Kinsf, and one of the highe.«t and most distinguished state func- 
tionaries. He cotistructed it last year when employed on the 
frontier as ( 'oinmander-in-('hief of the Siamese army, then en- 
gagi'il ill a war witli Chiangtoong, a trilmtary Birman state; and 
we may certainly aeipiit him of being disposed to disjiarage his 
own country, by making it app<'ar smaller than it really is. Bishop 
Pallegoix, however, defines Siam as extending from the 4th to 
till' '22nd degroi s of north latitude, or two degree? in excess both 
of ihe above calrulation and the careful estimate by Crawfurd. 
'i he kingdom of Siam comprises — 

J. Siam l^roper, occupying the centre. 

2. Tributary 3Ialayan States, on the south. 

H. Cnmpiered territory of Camboja and Korat, on the east. 

4. Tributary Lao States, on the north and north-east. 

Siam Proper is divided into 41 provinces, each of them 
governed by a phya or mandarin of the first class, who is the 
King's viceroy, and is assisted in the administration by two 
deputies. 

2 The Malayan States are Patani, Tringanu, Kalantan, and 
Quedah. 'J'lie tribute or acknowledgment of fealtv paid by these 
.states, ('speciaily in the case of the last three, viz. 'Tringanu, 
Kalantan, and Quedah, the populations of which consist for the 
ine-t part of ‘Malays, is little else than the triennial presentation 
at Bangkok of a gold and silver flower, and, in effect, is often as 
m iniiial a- the same mark of dependence observed on the part of 
.'‘'i iiii it'tdl toward,-' ( hiiia. They are indeed lioiind to contribute 
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men, money, and provisions, when Siam is at war, but it appears 
that they seldom keep this engagement, unless Siam is in a con- 

•dition to enforce it. In the case of Patani the subjection is more 
complete, on account of its population being, to a large extent, 
Siamese. 

Camhoja, now nearly divided between Siam and Cochin China, 
was, three or four centuries ago, more powerful than either of 
them, and at one time had the rule of many of the Lao States, 
and even of Siain itself. Attacked and harassed by the Anameso, 
that is, the Cochin Chinese and Tonquinese united, on one hand, 
and the Siamese on the other, large portions of its dominions 
have, from time to time, been seized and appropriated by these 
States, until but a small remnant of about two degrees of longi- 
tude and three or four of latitude, with a single seajiort, Kampot, 
and perhaps half a million of subjects, are all that remain to 
the present impoverished monarch. The son of the Cambojan 
King is kept by the Siamese as a hostage at Bangkok, for the 
friendly conduct of his father ; while the Cochin Chinese possess 
even a more material pledge in the exclusive navigation of the 
great river Mekon, which they have closed against the Cambojans. 

Korat, previous to the Cambojan annexation, was the frontier 
state of Siam to the east, and considered, therefore, a highly im- 
portant post. The Prince who rules it has the seat of his govern- 
ment in a strongly walled town, which can only be approached by a 
dense and dangerous jungle, known among the natives by the 
name of Dong Phya tai (the forest of the king of fire). 'Hie 
journey from Bangkok to this place has lately been performed by 
Dr. S. R. House, an enterprising American missionary, long resi- 
dent in Siam. 

• The Lao States jiresent a most interesting people to our con- 
sideration, whether viewed in regard to their honest character and 
primitive manners, or as being the jiarent stock of the Siamese nation, 
and it has been even said of the Anamese also, I cannot say whether 
the designation “ Lao,” by which they are known among the Chinese, 
and which, in the language of the latter, signifies “ancient,” or 
“ the ancients,” was given to them in allusion to their supposed 
antiquity. By the Burmese they are called Shans, but by them- 
selves Tai, or Tai Yai, the elder Tai, in eontradistinction to Tai 
Noi, the lesser, or the younger Tai, by which the Siamese 
have, until very lately, been commonly known, though they now 
endeavour to reject this de.-ignation. 'Lhe fact, however, is suffi- 
ciently proved both by language and reliable historical docu- 
ments. 'fhe philological studies of the American missionaries 
show, that while the Burman and Peguan languages are entirely 
diverse, except in the form of their alphabetic characters — the 
Siamese and the Laos, on the other hand, are substantially the 
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same, except in their written letters. The Laos have evidently 
borrowed tlieir letters from their neighbours in Burmah, and the 
Siamese alphabet is_ as evidently a modification, or perhaps a 
simplification, of the religions character of Kamboja. As a distinct 
language the Siamese could not have existed for more than four 
or five centuries at the utmost, and it would thus appear that when 
the Siamese first separated from their northern progenitors, the 
Laos, they became a tributary province of Kamboja, and long con- 
tinued to be governed, to a greater or less extent, by Kambojan 
officers. This circumstance will account for the fact of the court 
language being so largely imbued with Kambojan terms, and their 
sacred books, to this day, being wholly written in the Kambojan 
character. 

In immediate connexion with Siam, it will bo sufficient to notice 
two of the Laos tribes, severally iiamt'd by tlie Siamese Lao Pungkao 
and Lao Pungdum, or White-bellied and Black-bellied Laos. 
The practice of tattooing, which is not observed by the former, but 
is universal among the latter, wlio cover their bodies with figures 
of tigers, dragons, and every description of beast or monster, is the 
cause of their being thus designated. The Black-bellied Laos 
comprise the states of (Jliiangmai, Laphun, Lakbon, Muang Phe, 
and Muang Nan ; of which tlie first, Chiangmai, is the chief, and 
appears to maintain some sort of rule or jurisdiction over the others. 
Bishop Pallcgoix describes the principal city as being surrounded 
by double ditches and double walls, enclosing a space of 1000 
fathoms by 1)00, and having a population, including the suburbs, of 
r>0,0l)0 souls. The Menam runs at the foot of the walls, and the 
distance from Cliiangmai to Bangkok, following that river’s course, 
can be perfortned in fifteen days, though, according to the Siamese 
liabit of travelling, a month is more generally occupied on the 
journey. 

The White-bellied Laos, dependent on Siam, are in the state of 
Mu ang Loni, in about lat. 17°, at the head of one of the tribu- 
taries of the 3Ienam, and in Luang Prahang, about a degree to 
the N.E.. on the bank of the great Mekong. The former is unim- 
portant in point of extent or population, but the latter is of con- 
siderable consequence in both these respects. Bishop Pallcgoix 
as^igl)s to its ca{)ital tiie large population of {<0,000 souls. It was 
conquered by the Siamese, and incorporated in their dominions as 
recently as when the king and many of his subjects were 

brought captive to Bangkok, and the former suffered death in the 
tiK'St inhuman manner. 

For the map of the lower portion of the Menani and other 
.Siamc'C rivei>, I am indebted to tlie kindness of Dr. S. R. House, 
wlio allowed me to inspect the surve}s and observations drawn 
uj> during the course of the repeated excursions which he and 
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Ills missionary colleagues of tlio United States are in the habit 
of taking into the interior. Tlicse journeys are always made 
ill boats, the rivers and canals being the coinmon, and, in most 
parts of the country, the only highways v\hich .Siam poisesses. The 
method resorted to was, to note the course by comjia-s at every 
turn of the river or canal they travei>ed. Tlie length of time taken 
to pass over each coiir.'C was then marked by the watcli, and the 
rate of going ascertained by a sounding lead, used as a log-line, 
and thrown overboard wlieneviT it was judged tliat the rate was 
changed. The observations thus taken were most niiiiieroiis and 
minute. Much of the ground has lieen gone over more tlian once 
by ditferent persons; their respi'ctive obseiwatioiis have been eom- 
jiared, and, in working thi'iii into tlic ma]), the re-ults base been 
fotmd to agree with very tiderable acc-uraev "itli those few positions 
which have been laid down by astronomical oleeiwations.* 

It is probable that this map contains all the authenticated geo- 
graphical information we posse.ss on that most inijioitant jiart of 
the Siamese dominions, the great valley of the Menani. It is enn- 
■structed on the scale of two miles to an inch, and embraces very 
nearly two (h'grees of hititude and longitude, the town of Petelia- 
buri being (by observation) in hit. Id" 5’, and laijiburi in hit. 
lU 48', wliile the point at which the i-urvey terminates is 12 or 
Id 111 , to the north of the latter town. jMlowing for the windings 
of the main stream and its tributaries, the map delineates with 
considerable accuracy nearly 400 m. of this comjiaratively unknown 
river. It defines also, for a considerable distance in each case, the 
courses of the other three rivers that water this great valley, viz., 
the Ihingpakong, for about 100 m. : the Taehin, for 70 m. ; and 
the iMeklong, for about 00 m. Several of the prineijial canals, 
which spread like a net-work over the country, and connect these 
rivers at many jioints. are also delineated. These are far too 
numerous to be given in detail ; and during the raiii.s when the 
whole country is inundated, it is not even necessary for the boats 
to confine themselves to the canals, as they can he pulled or poled 
across the country in almost every direction. 

The travels of Bishop Pallegoix have e.xtcndcd farther into the 
interior than those of the American missionaries ; but he does not 
inform us whether he has embodied his experience in a survey, nor 
does he, as far as I am informed, define bv latitude and longitude 
the position of any of the places which lie visited. From his nar- 
rative, it appears that he penetrated aboic the town of Phitsalok 
to the borders of the Uio country, or about 3o0 m. to the north 
and north-east of Muaug Phrom, the farthest point to which this 

tracing of the original wa.. prt-iented to the soeietj hy the ,\iithor of tliis 

Paper. 
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survey extends. lie explored the Meklong to Pakplirek, believed 
to be about 120 ni. from its mouth; he ascended the Tachin as far 
as Siipanburi, which he considers to be 180 m. from tlie sea, though 
the position on his niap could not make the distance greater than 
tliat of Pakplirek. On the right branch of the Menani he reached 
Pakprian, about 30 m. beyond the point where this survey termi- 
nates, and he travelled on the Bangpakong, as far as Khorayok, 
which he states to be two days’ journey, or perhaps little less than 
100 in. beyond Petri u. The fertile or cultivated districts, how- 
ever, appear, in few cases, to extend far beyond the limits of this 
hiirvey ; and within this space, rich crops of rice, indigo, maize, 
fruits, and vegetables, in great variety, with sugar, cotton, pepper, 
and other siiices, gums, &c , render ample returns to the industry 
of the people, wherever it has been applied. On the other hand, 
the wildest and most complete desolation appears to reign through- 
out the vaster anil more remote tracts, which, according to Bishop 
Pallegoix, are tenanted almost solely by beasts of prey. 

This survey supplies the positions of the two jirincipal cities of 
the country — Bangkok, the present metropolis, and Ayuthia, the 
ancient capital. It also embraces 14 other towns, the population 
of w hich varies from 2000 to 10,0(X), and 1 jO villages, numbering 
sometimes 20 or 30, at others 200 or 300 inhabitants. The houses 
of the mass of the people are constructed of teak- wood and atap, 
very neatly put together, and sometimes attaining even lofty di- 
mensions ; but the temples and their attendant pagodas form the 
chief architectural feature of towns and villages, and their number 
sufficiently attests the deep attachment of the people to Buddhism, 
the universal religion id’ the land. The sites of 305 of these 
temples— most of which are of large size, supporting from 50 to 
100 priests in each — are marked in the survey; but this number- 
would be considerably more than doubled if it included the sanc- 
tuaries of the towns, as more than 100 are to be found in Bangkok 
alone. 

In the old accounts of Siam, given by the early Portuguese and 
French writers, two capitals are constantly spoken of, and severally 
called “Lonvo" and “Siam." The first is a corruption of the 
Siamese name Lopburi, and the latter is Vuthia, or Ayuttaya,* the 
foreigners ()f those days having employed the name of the nation to 
designate what was then its principal metropolis. The Burmese 
wars of 1760 and 1766, and the removal of the seat of government 
from Bangkok to Phiatak, a few years later, led to the rapid decay 
both of Ayuttaya and Lopburi ; but the ruins of both cities prove 


* Yuthia, Ayuthia, Sanskrit Ayndja, Hindie L’dh, and in English Oiide, tlie 
rrcvutly annexed Indian kingdom ; in Hindu mythology the kingdom of the 
demigod Kama, the hero of the epic poem of the Kamayana. 
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their former extent, and contain objects of consideral)le interest. 
At Lopburi, among the wreck of Pagan temples, may also be seen 
the columns and other remains of the Christian Church, built by 
Constantine Plianleoii, the celebrated (ilreek adventurer, in about 
the year 16S3, when he, who had been captain’s .‘steward of an 
English Ea^t Indiaman, jmssessed all the dignity and power of first 
Minister of the (.'rown. One of the ea])itals of these columns, 
carved in wood after a Corinthian jKittern, was |)resented to Sir 
John Bowring, at Bangkok. The situation of Lo|)buri is inneh 
higher than the surrounding country, and was the favourite resort 
of the former kings during the rainy .se.'isons, when other places 
were more or less affected by the periodii-al inundations of the 
Mi'nam. 

'I'he rtiins of Avuthla are said to cover tin' whole of the island 
formed by tin' circuitous course of the river ;it this ])osition. 'I'he 
island was evidently at one time encircled by a wall, and the river 
then served as a natural and fonnidjible moat. Colossal idols, 
constructed princi|ially of brick, which owe their preservation to a 
thick coating of metal, are fimnd .standing among the debris of the 
temples to which they once helonge(l. If tin; ann.als of .‘•'iam an; 
to be believed, I'.a.i'xfO lbs. of co]iper, 2011(1 lbs. of silver, and 
400 lbs. of gold, were used in the casting of one of these images. 
'I he city walls have fallen down, and large trees, tenanted by 
vultnn's and owls, are growing out of their ruined ht'aps. A new 
town has bccai formed on the bank of the river, oi)])osite the old 
site, having a |iopulation estimated at 40,00f) inhabitants, many of 
whom reside in floating hou.ses, similar to those of Ikingkok. 

The latitudes of Lopburi and Ayuthia have been obsi>rved by 
Captain Davis, an exjverienced navigator, who acconijtanied the 
present king on an expedition to Ivoth these place-, and took 
observations by his Majesty’s orders. He places Lopburi in 
14’' 48' X.. and' Avuthia in 14' 20' 40’ x. 

Bangkok calbs for our chief notice. It is a very remarkable 
city, if viewed only in relation to its immense population ; on 
which subject, however, it must be admitted there is room for a 
diversity of ojiinion. 'I he Roman Catholic missionaries, who have 
resided there for many years, insist upon an estimate of 400,000 
inhabitants, and the calculations of the American missionaries give 
no les- a number than 300,0(K) nr Ernm my own ob- 

servation I imagine that the Chinese and their descendants number 
one-third of the whole population, and colonies of Burmese, Pe- 
guans, CamlKvjans. Cochin-Chinese. Malays, Arabs, and Indo- 
Portiiguese, are located at ditl'erent points in the suburbs. Some 
idea of the population may be formed from the space covered by 
the city and suburbs, which extend along both banks of the river 
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for fully 7 m. Their breadth is more difficult to estimate ;*but at 
more than one point it is equal to the length named. The city, or 
rather that part of it which is enclosed within the wall.s, lies on the 
left bank of the river. The walls are about 30 ft. in height, and 
10 or 12 in thickness. The palaces of the first and second kings 
are situated within the walls ; but most of the nobles reside without, 
and the temples adorn the suburbs as thickly as the city. A good 
view of the city and surrounding country, can only be obtained by 
ascending the spire of some lofty pagoda. The spectator then 
sees to great advantage a very striking picture, prominent in w hich 
appear the roofs of the numerous temjjles, which are covered with 
coloured tiles, and profusely gilded. Then w'c have the tall spires 
of numerous pagodas, shooting up to the height of 150 and 200 
ft. ; the palaces of the two kings and of numerous nobles, fantas- 
tically ornamented, and the scarcely less pictures(jue houses of the 
people, sheltered, enlivened, and frerjuently hid from view l)y bright 
green foliage, principally that of fruit-trees, which are thickly inter- 
spersed in every direction. The JMenam, winding through the 
centre of tliis scene, adds greatly to its beauty and its animation. 
Boats of all sizes are constantly Hitting to and fro upon its surface, 
and the whole commerce of the place is ti’an.-acted in the floating 
houses, w'liieh, moored in tiers along its banks, and e.xtending for 
some distance into tlio stream, give to Bangkok the apjiearance of 
a city on the waters. 


Vm. — Explorations into the Interior of Africa. By Dr. D.vatd 
Livixgstox, I.L.D., etc. (Gold Medallist.) 

(Coiitiiiued fruDi Vol. XXV.) • 

Communicatetl by Sir K. I. Mi rcuison. 

L'C't'ly March 10, ISob. 

1. Er. Liringstons Astronomical Observations for Geographical 
Eo.>itions on his journeg from the Lecha to Angola, and in Angola 
on his return : bctirccn Jannarg 1, 185 1, and Jannnry 1 1, 185-5 : 
with calculation tf the Longitudes and Latitudes therefrom, 
effected at the Rm/al Observatorg, Cape of Good Hope, by T. 

Aci.EAR, II. -M. Astronomer at the Cape of Good Hope. 

l.’oyal Oliservatory. Cape of Gcioil Hope, 
Slith Dec , 

•Sir, — Tlie la.-t letter I received from my friend Dr. Livingston is 
dateil at ('ar.sange, Angola. .Tanuc.ry 2;t. 185.j. He says, “ I am 
now on my way back to the Zambe.-i, and thence I hope to descend 
to Quilimane on the cast coa^t. It i; rather a difficult task, for I 
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have none but Zamliesians with me, and I suspect they will not be 
very willing to go so far from home and return again without niy 
company. ... I hope by God's help to reach the east coast 
about the end of the year.* I did not get a sbigle letter from any 
of my friends while in Angola ; hence I am quite ignorant of my 
family and every private friend." 

At the time this letter reached me, ii.m.s. ‘ Frolic,’ Captain 
Nolloth, was about to leave the Cape for an ea-twanl cruise, 
under instructions from Commodore Trotter, Commander-in- 
Chief on the Ca])e station. By Cajitain Nolloth I forwarded a 
packet of information to be left at Qiiilimane for Livinir.-ton, if lit; 
should not be found there. The ‘Frolic’ returned two ilays ago, 
after a pa>sage of seventemi da\;, from Qiiilimane, and I am 'orry 
to say, without Livingston and without any information respecting 
him : hut when the diliiculty of the t'nti'rprisi' is considered, and 
that the ‘ Frolic ' left about the 10th of December, whert'as Living- 
ston (as abo\e stated) exjiecteil to reach the place by the end of 
the year, you will perceive that there is no just cause, tit jiresent, 
for alarm respecting his safety. 

The Commodore informs mo that Cajitain Nolloth did I'very- 
thing in his jiower to iinjires' ujion the authorities tin; very strong 
interest the jmblic ttike in Livingston’s saf'ty. .and tin' success of 
his exjiedition, and that very shortly the ‘Dart’ will be si'iit off 
to Qiiilimane. 

On the other hand, Mr. Motllit. Livingston’s brothi'r-in-law, is 
of ojiinioii, that on reaching .'scsheke, where he will find a juicki't of 
letters, he will decide to come back to Kuriiiiian, and jnit otf the 
descent of the Zambesi for the jiresent. In cither case we may 
expect to hear of him by the end of Febniary or tin' beginning of 
Nlarcli. 

In his last letter Livingston .savs, ‘‘I have requested Sir R. I. 
Murchison to consider all my position.s as ' siih jiidirc’ till you have 
examined them ’’ 

Accordingly herewith I transmit the original observations and 
the results deduced from them. 

The results and special remarks occujiv pages 1-G : the original 
observations and abstract of the calculations, Jiages H-So. The 
latter is in fact a transcript of the “ working sheets.” 

\ ou will perceive by the exjilanations and remarks, that no 
pains have been sjiared in these reductions : — Almost in every case 
the observed altitudes were comjiared with altitudes calculated 
from the times, and thus several errors (most likely errors com- 


* News of Dr. Living'ston’ft arrival at Teto, February 15, ha^; ‘^ince r«'ache(l 
England, and also of bis subsequent arri\al at the Mauritius, August 17 . — Ed. 
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mitted in copying) were detected. Probability too bas been'freely, 
but not unfairly drawn upon where needed. It is almost impos- 
sible to escape errors of entry and of calculation in a ti.xed 
observatory ; then can we e.vpect more from an harassed e.xplorer 
in the bush threading bis way through unhealthy swamps, and who 
h;is been nine times prostrated by jungle fever? It is astonishing 
that he has been able to accomplish so much for sound geography 
uniler the circumstances. Few, very few, e.xplorers have so per- 
severingly and so geometrically ti.xed their tracks. 

It may not be amiss here to remark, that when longitudes on 
land are determined by lunar distances, the altitudes for clearing 
the distance from the effect of parallax and refraction shoulii he 
omitted, and the labour handed over to repeated measures ot 
distance between the moon and stars or planets both east and west 
of the moon. Thus errors of contact and errors from spurious 
disc are eliminated by taking the mean, of the means east and of 
the means w(>st. A practised computer can compute the altitudes 
for the before mentioned purpose in a few minutes- 

The altitudes for time also, when practieiihle, as in the night, 
should be of an object east and an object west of the meridian. 

I am. Sir, with great respect, 

Your obedient humble .'crvant, 

T. .M.vci.eau, 

H.M. .V-tri'ni'incr at the Caiie (pf fiiHnl II-p] 

Tp' Str Iiulerii’k I. Murcliis'n. 


2. Corrections for the Qiiawjo, and the Clnhapa. 

To SiK llolPKKllK I. .Ml lt< tll'pPV. 

Cahaiipo. I.iind.i Coio.tri. 17tli .M.iy. I'-.-ij 

Sir, — Enclosed is a sketch intended to correct the map* of ;i jtart 
of the country through which I p;t-sed in e\ces,-i\elv eloudv 
weather, tind more especially to give the corn'et longitude of the 
Qtiango, a river of some interest and forming at present the 
Portuguese boundary eastwards. It is reported by intelligent 
natives to have its source by numerous streams in a ridge called 
Mosamba, 80 or 100 m. s.s.k. from our ford And as tliat which 
we a.scended gives rise to a very great number of riiulefs, of from 
5 to 20 yards broail and jierennial, I have ventured to put the 
(yet ideal to me ) source of the Quango on jiaps'r. 

• These corroctipins were embedieii in the M.ip Jecompain iiup- Dr. I.ivinisstoD’s 
Papers m Jonnial. \ ol. XXV. — En. ' ° 
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I vi;»6 inifortiniate with tin* r’hikajia ; tin* ])art at whit h wo o^ll^'Oll 
ran w.n.w., and Ix-iii'; .'uh.'Oijiiontly ini.'iiifiii-inod a.- to it> thjw 
into the (Quango, I jnit it ilown iii't<'a(i (d' that which 1 nou lind 
to ho the Kuknnilii. A [Xirlion ol onr route iv jnit aliout a douroo 
too f’.ir oa?t.* I’lio error aro'O from ni\ hi iiii; unahlo to ohtani 
any oh.-oiwalion for longitude- in that jiart. I 1io]h' tlii- nia_\ rom li 
\ou l)otiiro iho uiaji M-ut \ou from (’a'-aiigi- i,' |iniitoi|. I am a 
little a'h.inii-d at li.i\lug maih- tin- mi'Iako-. hut after all the oou- 
fe.'>iou i' oid_\ lotting _\ou know, that I am lielti r iiilormod now 
tliiin 1 wa- hetore. 

Although till- ooiintr\ I' ^■\ooedlU”K wi-ll w.iteri il tlieie .ii'e no 
fountain-. 'I’ll o ri\or-. althoU”li n i|mnno c.iiKje- .and ( iiiitimiuig 
hippopotami ;iud :d ligiitor-. .-l•l■m :dl t-i oo/e out ol' hog-. Iinh ed 
11 ' .irK all h.i\e niargiii,' of 1<)<) or _• <> wird- (d hog. wlin h lender,- 
the oXtremeK liillion't. "I'he-C mil-t li,l\e ( "U'.ili r.dde 

iuHueiieo oil tile -iduhrit\ <d the eountr\. 

I intend to turn ,-ijuttiwaril- in a dtu or two, li.ning oht, lined 
hero ;it ( ',ih.ingo the cliii-f idijeot I had m \iew in de-iiing to \i'it 
Mati.iiin o. \ i/ , inforniation a- to the ( '.o.ii heintr a ii.iv .gahle rii er 
in hi- ooiuitrw It i-, I am -orr\ to find, idi-ti iietcal h\ o.it.'iraet- 
o\eu wi'-tward of Mai and tln-ri' i- .-i large watei fill mar hi- town, 
lint there i- a large hr.ineh w hieh euti'f- tin- joined ii\er- '(^utuigo 
.•nid C.i-ai) from the v.r.. whieh eontaiii- a large hod_\ of w.itor 
and “ irures." It i- luiined hv the people of \Iai the " l.ohila-h. ” 

Hoping Mill will oxou-o tile tlouhlo I gi\o, 

I am. Sir. 

^ our mo.-t ohedieiit .-er\aut, 

]) \\ ID LivINOSTDN. 

' N"TF (t.) .'it . '•'HV, -tiiV 1 1 * Mai'), I .ill. HTiiIy i l;i,-l nt jrvsMif fn'rn a 
i'l' W <’H till' » I'V a I'l.H.' Ii Hi r;’l)H.' — 1». I. 

’11a- ih IaT, t" nii-l ' v.i.;- 1- 2.'.' i aii-l 

o" F. It IS r» ’ "rH"l To ii-f |.v T HI •r*''.'- th' Hi tl ti'Il'* , falN'l 
M"S,tH;l A. ^\ r» - Till I* - TIViT of '! .u I 

Kol'l'-l tJi" ( 'Mka[.d Hi ].Vx !'»' ]n' c a.i.i l.-i. ' y 

ror<l"'l rl.f riil'A Hi iat. f* 3'" aii'I I- nj. 1" Hi PA k. As ti,r 
olsprvfiti. -ri-. nt Ma-'iiiHa ^^frr• aii*l tl,( It ff < is 

r»'ckoiit''i t}i“ n « « 'ji 1 • .h j at jtn "Mit t* hi h* .ir tIa* shh. 

Iat. H- ‘Jh' ;;i <.r .'i^' r. It a tiatiir,'.: ''tatV'ji ainl 

VViri^t- ‘ I 3lH.H./.Hi/.a Wltli -‘HI hut-.. 


* Njamhi plact'd on UH and Panza on . tlie roulo V*€ing prolon^e'l in ot.c 
oas^', HI the other shortened. 


vnr. X\\l. 
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Hc'iults of Dr. I^ivisoston’s OLservations on liis Joiimey from the Leefia 

to Angola. 


(Continued from'Vol. XXIV., pp. 301-306; Vol. XXV., p. 219.) 


Datf. ' 

STATION". ! 



Lat. 

1 K. Long. 

is:, 4. 

I 


o 

, 

„ 

\ r> 1 

.Ian. 1 . . 

Kaboinpo’s (near the Leeba") .. ' 

I. 

13 

t) 

34 

, Nut ubaPn eJ. 

Felt. 1 ' 

! 

Village about 2' beyond ford , 

( N.w.'' of the Fecba. after 
leUN ing Kahoinpo's tow n. 
The hills. Peerie or Ibri bear- 
ing N.N.i:., and about 6 ' 
distant 

II. 

1. 

6 

6 

! 

1 

! 

1 

L>2 57 

Feb. 7 

Village of Soa/nt Molopn^ 3' ' 
from Lokaloye Kiver .. ; 

III. 

11 

49 

22 

22 42 

Fob. 11.. 

Village of about 2' 

s.r. of fonl of the l^olembwa, 
and about 9' from town <)!* 
Kateniu 

IV. 

1 1 

41 

17 

( 

*22 16 

Feb. i: .. 

Katonia's town- near the lake 
DiUdo, the souree of the Lo- 
teiuhva, and that one of the 
principal sources of the Fceba 

V. 

11 

3r> 

49 

^ 24 27 

Fe),. 2.S , . 

Village near the ford of river 
C'asai, Kasye or Loke. The 
ford may lie >aid to he in lati- 
tude 11 17’. “This is a very 
important river • it Hons into 
the eountry of Matiamvo ” .. 


11 

1.5 

55 

1 

i 

I 

Nut oh'ipn'pd 

March 8 . . 

Banks of stream Cliihnne 

VI. 

10 

57 

30 

20 .53 

-April .5 .. 

Ford of the river Quango or 
C’oaiiga 


9 

50 

0 


.A],. IT 

Cassange' Tabout 40 or 5»> miles 
w. of the river (Quango or 
C’oanga ' 

VJI. 

9 

37 

30 

17 49 

Mav 10 \ 
Oct. 27 ( 

rbduiigo Alto 

VIII. 

9 

R 

30 

14 51) 

Oct. r, & 7 

“ Aipias <loce«i ” in Cazengo . 
‘Mo miles w. of (joluiigo 

Alto” .. 

I\. 

9 

1.: 

2 

15 9 1 

14 27 


ContUience of Liiiiiha and Lu- 
caila 

X. 

9 

26 

23 

Nut fili^ervPiL 

Oct.ll&12 

Massangano. town and fort .. 

XI. 

9 

37 

46 

Nut (ib^eivpj 

Dec 6 

Ambaca. residence of Com- 
mandant 

XII. 

9 

16 

35 

14 48? 


morp probably 
, 15 23 


Quendende Ik'* s f. fnuii KiucTna’s tuwn. "whit-b latter m longitude 22’ 27 ', 
it IS therptorc prol-aMv that Qiiemlciule i** m longitude 22’ 31’ . 
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Result-; of Dr. I,ivix'.!-TonV ul,^, i v.ituiiis on lii.s .lourm-v fn-ni tlic l.c<l>.i 


I>A 1 E. 

."i \ ri'O 



Kat 



lS. 5 t. 

Dec. 11.. 

Piing^o .Vndongo, on the ii\»*r 
C'oaii/a 

MIT. 

■» 

12 

14 

1 5 .90 

Deo. -22 

(Ui the n\cr(a*anga. 2 " of 
Pungo Aiuiongo 

\1 \ . 

9 

47 


\.,i r\..l 

18 5.5. 

.Jan. 2 . 

(’ainluinha. 1.5 miles r. of Puii 
go AndiUtgo. ;>ni» \.irds \ of 
the ( ’o.ui/a 

\v. 

N 

12 

19 

* 1 5 1 <: 

-Ian. .5 .. 

< ‘on tl lienee of Loiuhe and < 5Mn- 
/.I. 8 or 111 llklh s ('.t'.tu.ini 
of ( ’.induuiha. Malion. hoiise 
of .5Ir. Pircs about i mile .s. 

<*f ( 'outliu nce 

W I. 

0 

u 

29 

+ 15 1 " 

Jan. 7 

San/a. on 1 1 \ i-r (^ui/e 

w n. 

9 

■;7 

19 

19 59 

•Ian. 1(1 .. 

Hanks of tiie (^uize or Cmje. 

In. ar its si,ur« e. 2 ' . of tlu 

sudden dc'i’eiit, "Inch foiiiis 
the \alle% ol tile Cassauge .. 

\\ ni 

9 

12 

■17 

! 

17 2.5 

11 . . 

Tala Miingongo. 2 miles k. of 
pieceilintr station 

M 

9 

12 

■17 

\ a 1 li-» r\<’a 


Kj.M AirK-'. 

V. Katt nia*'? town — l')r. ravin;:'-ton's i*' FVl. is. in liourv. hut t)i<" 17th 1*^ 
clearly the correct (late a> ‘ihowii h\ tin- ^ 'v <n''taiicr I'loni the . It was on the 
isth civil reckoning. 

^ r. llaiiKs of the ‘^ti «‘nni ( 'hihnne — T wo vct-i of lunar'' « ere <thserv(Ml here, hut 
tlie original ohsri satious are not given in full <h.tail. The eah'ulateil u'ottfi errors 
fioiii the gneii data dithr ‘1" iT. hut iis the rt-^uitiiig loniiitudts ditler only 
7', It pndMble iluif the watch wa-' alteied helv.eeii tile tinier, at wliuh the 
di'-tanoes Were oh^erved. 

VII. Ca*‘''ange .-'>^^t>'of Innars were ol MU'ved Inue In the t».t lo have 
been deducod fiom tlie last throe ohs<.r\eil di''taiices, and ’j'" fri>m the time at 
which the first altitude of the f "as oh-ei\<.fl 

The Q > altitiule is calculated for the foiuth s^t, as there is, apparentlv. some 
error in the ohst-rsed altitiuh s, or iii tran''Crihing tlie numbers. 

VIII. (Toluiigo Alto. — The longitude on Oct. 27 ,is the mean of2.sets of distances 
of >un and Moon, giving results diftcring 9-^' from each other: that on May 19 
also from 2 s^ts of >nii and ^looIl. dilfering 1 ' fiom each other, the watch errors in 
both cases derived from ob«er\atjons of the sun. Dr. Livingston gives as the result 
of 7 sets of Umars observed and reduced hv him - 1 L "N . hut he ha» not sent the 


** If the h'ngitude of Pungo Andongo. -v iz. I*)' oO , is correct which there 
appav" no reason to doubt and ('andumha i" Id' to the k. of that place, the 
longitude of the latter place will he 15’ 4tV and not 15'^ 1K'.--.1. A. 

+ The .inncfion of the Lomhe with the ('‘oanza is about 2.5 f.. and not ns abrive 
12’ w. of Pungo Andongo. and .s or io' r. of Candumha : the junction is therefore 
in longitude 1.5 .5t,' and not asaho^.'in 15 is. -.1 \. 
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observations. He states that Golungo Alto is about midway between Ambaca and 
Loanda. 

IX. Aquas doces at the confluence of the Luinha and Luce in Cazengo. — This 
station is not more than 10' west of Golungo Alto according to Dr. Livingston. 

The resulting longitude the mean of 2 sets of the observed distance between 
the Moon and Jupiter, ditfering 3’ from each other, the time being deduced from 
the altitudes of Jupiter. The watch errors are accordant and no source of error 
can be traced. 

XI. Massaiigano. — The longitude not observed, but ‘‘ a prominent hill in 
Cazeiigo called Tunga is about 6 ’ s.s.w. of Aqnas doces, and it bears s.k. b\ k. 
from the house of the Commandant at Massaugano.’' 

XII. Ambaca, residence of the Commandant of the district. — The longitude 
from one set observed between the Moon and Aldebaran, and one set between tlie 
Moon and Jupiter: the results ditiering 4'. The time from two altitudes of the 
Moon and the watch errors accordant. This station is east of Golungo Alto i see 
above). The correct limb of the Moon has been obseived, aud no source of error 
can be traced in the ubseivations. 

XIII. Puugo Andongo. — 4 sets of distances of the Moon from the Sun were 
observed here. The first three give accordant results for longitude, the last 
differs 10' ; the time is also well determine<l from the altitudes of the Sun. 

XV. Candumha. — The longitinie from one set of measures of distance between 
the C and Aldebaran, and 2 sets between the C and Jupiter. 'I'he results differ 
22 '. The time derived from altitudes of tlie Moon: the greatest difl'erence of watch 
errors = 0“ • 5. 

XVI. Confluence of the Lonihe and Coanza. The longitmles are derived from 
one set of distance ({ — Ahlcbamn, and one set <[ — Juj)iter. The results differing 
only r, and the watch errors 3**3 from two altitudes of the Moon. Procyon was 
observed for time, but there appears to he some error in the observation or in 
transcribing it. Tliis station is 8 or lo miles east of ('andumba, and both are to 
the east of Pungo Andongo laccording to desciiption wherea.s the observa- 
tions place them both to the west of it. In the case of Pungo Ainlongo, if we 
were to calculate on the assumption that the upper limb of the Sun had been 
observed, the longitude would become about 1.5 o' which is iu accordance with 
the other two positions; but this is inadmissible, as the watch error given by the 
Moon, whose upper limb must have been observed, agrees nearly with that deduced 
from the Sun. 

At this station the Coan7a takes its southern bend to s.E. or s.s.E. 

XVII. Sauza. — Longitude from 4 sets of distances 0 — C and greatest difference 
of the results 15’. The watch errors are derived from observations of the Sun, 
and are accordant. 

xviii. Banks of the Quize near its source, 2 ' west of the sudden descent which 
forms the valley of the Cassange. Longitude from one set of distances of 0 — ^ . 
The time from the altitudes of the d . The watch errors differ 3"* 2 . 


IX. — Visit in Muselekatsc, King of the Matelelc. By tlie R('v. 

R. Moffat. 

Communicated by the London Missionary Society. 

I'The liealth of onr lionoiired Missionary Brother having suffered considerably 
from his unremittiiiL; lalwurs on the Seehuana Scriptuies, lie undertook an 
extended journey into the interior, partly for lelaxation, but cliiefly with a 
vi( 5Y to renew bis acquaintance with the barbarian kiim of the Matebole, and 
to ebtain his aid in forwarding supplies to Dr. Livingston, then absent on his 
ourth exploratory tour. 

We h.ave just recei\ed Mr. Moffat’s long-ex [pcte<l journal, comprising the 
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\ aril'll Inciilt'ii ts of lii' \ iiit to M. iM'Ickatsi-V couulry, >il n.i'ci! .ilmul loi > inili n 
711 irth-i‘:ist from tlic Kiiruiiiim; ainl tlie ^iiijiilar ot its ili tails u ill, 

we trust, loini a siillli a tit cM ii'i' Inf tl.c iiiiiisiial It'ii'illi of our cxtrurls. 

Ill his ‘ M issi, ,ii,ir\ l.alii.iiis aiul N'lau's ill Soiiijuni Africa,' .Mi. .Mullat 
has mvfii a livriv m i iiint ot' n\o f. iiiu. i visits ho j.ial to ilo.si Ichatsr — liist 
ill the latter ciiil ol aiul a rain iii 1 '.'hi. 

Jniie\'2, I'S.'il. — After .'|H'ni!iiiiT eight (lavs with Seehele and 
jK'nple, I left his village, in e()iii]i;iiiy with Mes'r'. Chajinnin tind 
Jidwanis, whose ohjeets vvert* hunting and trtiding. ^\ e trtivelled 
in ;i northerly direction tlirotigh ;i eonntrv' rather thickly wooded. 
Some of onr nninlier went out on hor.'eliack to jirociire game, hut 
were not siiece.'sfnl. All tliis eonntrv, and f;ir to tlie south, vvti.s 
not hing since svvtirining witli ele|)liants, girali'es, rhinoceroses, 
hiitftdoes, elks, and many sjiecics of antclojics, and one would havi' 
thonglit, from the immense extent of compariitiv ely nninlnihited 
eonntrv, tlnit thev would Imve continued to tihonnd tor genera- 
tions to come, blit the miisket, the rifle, .■mil the fleet steed have 
inaile them scarce, ami the jioor natives h.ive to snli'er from this 
can.se. 

Ld/irjir, ,1nnr 1.5. — This place is always talked of as a den of 
lions. It is a v;tlh'y, at tlie npjier end of wliieh there is a deeji 
hollow covered with reed, along the outsides of which there are 
deep Jiits, hut at present tilled with wttter, ;md the oxen can drink 
without troiihle. 

Jane Iti. — \\'e, at Kvist some of ns. felt thankful for a (piiet night. 
Liotis were heard rotiring at a distance, hnt thanks to the '• I're- 
server of inen," no evil w, -is permitted to come near ns. .Started 
eai-lv, li.ilted awhile tit inidd.-iy, clouds tew and distant, sand liot, 
rotid heavy. 'I’he Ikimanguato moiinttiiii' nearly etist, hut we 
imi't take this circuitous course to obtain water. 

Junr IS. — Knjoyed an undi-tiirhed .S-ihh.ith in the desert, for a 
desert it is, being the ea-tern verge of tlie gretit Kalahari. ^\ hen 
the waggons sttnid we have to walk tihout to the ankles in fine 

white sand, whicli extends in all direction'. 'I'liis jitirt of the 

country wears a dro.iry a.spect, not a living creature to he seen 
except a few crows, and, tovviirds ('veiling, flocks of doves and 
wild pigeons coming to drink. I al'O oh'crved at a distance a 
“ inogolego," the adjutant of the East Indies, a jilaee, one would 
think, not in keeping with his rtijiacious Inihits. 

June 19. — We left soon after midnight, tind halted again at 8 ,\..vi. 
On passing through the first rtinge of the Btuiningnato hills the 
seenerv heeaine much finer. After cro'stng these vve jiassed over 

a level plain of about 7 ni.. covered with bushes, a few trees, and 

thick grass. \\ e then jiassed through extensive fields of native 
•Train, nineh still remaining unrcajied. e halted a little way out 
of the town before sunset. The town extends for niih's along the 
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base of a range of mountains, stretching from e.s.e. to w.N w. ; 
tlicy apj)ear black and sterile, and scantily covered with trees and 
grass. Here we met with three traders, and also Sehnneloe, one 
of our Kuruman members, wdio had, previous to his settling among 
the BabnnUse at .Mosega, ns an assistant in the mission work, come 
lieiT (111 a ^i;it. M e soon had a swarm of natives around us. As 
they bad heard of our approach, and had seen my fellow-travellers 
before, I was set down for the verita'ole Slotfat, of whom they had 
long heard. 'J’lu'y stared at me ini[uisitively, .-ome asking, “ Is it 
hey” while others answered, “It is himself — salute him.” 
Among other curious salutations, I heard some in broken Dutch, 
call out, •• Goml e\ening — morning.'’ On observing our people 
fastening the dogs to the waggons as soon ns the ONen were nn- 
}okeil, I iiKpiired the cause, and found that the Ramanguato were 
shameless thieves, of dogs not excepted, from the chief to the 
beggar. 

I .'cnt to coiney niy respects to his most nuln\iting maje.^ty 
Sekhoiui. with a iiK's-age that my heart was grieved to find that 
all Livingston's letters and pa]>er,- were -till here, though Sekhomi 
had jiromised to forward them half-way to Linyanti, wliere was 
a peison vvaiting to convey them to Livingston. From all I liave 
heard of Sekhomi, lu' has not only a forbidding a]>ponrancc, but 
is the very personification of greediness, sclfijhnes-, inumdence, 
tyranny, and (.leceit. Of course 1 shall treat him witii all due 
respci’t. 

June '2(K — .^ho'hong (.Sekhomi’.- Town). This morning, at an 
early hour. Sekhomi, who had been often heard to say that he 
would not give up the letters and papers until Idvingston himself 
should come with a large reward, sent down the parcels, the very 
sight ofwhii'h grieved me. Most of them ought to have been* 
.-ent a twidvoinonth ago. .'^uon after a number of men presented 
them-eU es before my waggon, and a rather insignificant person 
saluted me, to which I answered by remarking that I was going 
to see the chief He laughed, and added, “ J am Sekhomi!” 1 
remarked that he was beforehand with me, as it was my duty to 
wait on him as my superior, according to custom. He* admitted 
this with sometliiiig like a -mile, but appeared ([uite at a loss to 
ktmw what to say. He felt he had got into a difficultv and lost 
my esteem (if ever 1 had any for him). h_\ not torwardino 
Li\ingstiin's pareels, for which he knew well he w’mdd he rewarded. 
He tried to get mit a sentenee or two in palliation of his un- 
grateAil eomiuct to Livingston, who, I knew, had been kind to 
hitn, but imuli' such a l)ungling excuse, that I recommended him 
to confess at once that he had hcha\ed hadly. and 1 should then 
hope he would iinjwnve some day. I tried to eonvinee him how 
sorr_\ I was. but he only Jaugbed, ami tried to divet’t my tliougbts 
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from the subject, by telling me how glad he was to see me. The 
subject of Christian instruction was introduced, and its importanct; 
enlarged upon, but it proved most unwelcome. 

The Bamanguato, in general, seem to lufve a high opinion of 
the Kuruman. I have met with several who have been in seiwii'i- 
at that station, and they have returned with a good rejjort, 'I'wo 
only among the many thousands of the Bamanguato know the 
alphabet. They are, indeed, dark and ignorant ; nor can it be 
wondered at that they are so nide and rough in their manners, 
when it is remembered that they have, during the ])re.-;ent genera- 
tion, been continually driven to and fro, scattered and j)eeled. 

June 21. — It being ho|)eless at the present time to get either 
Sekhomi or his peoph> to listen to instruction, we left in the after- 
noon, and, after travelling nearly !) m. through gardens, we halted 
at the end of the mountains where the Bakaa tiabe formerlv li\eii, 
and where, though the owners of the country, they weiT terribU 
harass('d by the Bamanguato. After tlnwe, who were more 
luunerous, canu' from the north and f<M)k jio.'ses.siou, .Sekhonii did 
ev(>r}thing in his power to anmn the Bakaas, who were alwa\s 
rejiorted to be a (leiieetible })eoph'. 'I'liey at last abandoned their 
native hills, and, eiicouragetl hy Seclude, tied to the Bakuanas, 
where they now live in (’oni|>arati\e jteaee. 

June 22. — After eolfee we .starteil again in a north-easterly 
direetion, over a Inisliv country, threading our way like serpents 
among grass, withont the smallest track of a road of any kimi, and 
through very long gra.ss. After some 8 in. tiv'Uelling in this wav 
we reached Maliahipi river, which rtni' into the Linijiojm. It 
presented a perfectly level bed of gninitic sand 07 tanb wid(>; 
though no water appeared where we cro'scd, on the surface, there 
was abundanee helow. During the rain\ season it must li,i\ e a 
tine appearance, tliongli }iei'liaj)s it wotdd be alnm-t iinjiossihle to 
cross with wiumons. Leaving the north bank some hundred \ards 
we made a secure fold for our <)xen. 

June 24. — From the top of a .small hill, near us, sufficiently 
large to enable one to look over tlie trees in the i>lain below, 1 
took a survey of the country beyond, hut cotdd see no smoke 
rising in any (juarter to indicate the abode of human beings. 
From hearsay our course from tlus must he nearly east in order 
to get water. In the same direction considerable hills are seen 
terminating at or near the Lim|)opo. The.so are intested with the 
T.-ctse ; of coitrse we shall give them a wide berth. I rom tlse 
Bamanguato hills, till near this place, we have been riding over a 
granite foundation, in some j)laees jutting out in large blocks or 
boulders, and at other places in broad, bare masses, ami sonietiines 
with a thin sprinkling of siuid and gras.- ; but in many jilaees the 
soil, tlmugli more or less granitic, is deep and rich. eo\ered with a 
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luxuriance of bushes and grass. Plants and shrubs, ■which are 
dwarfish at the Kununan, are stately in these quarters. Here we 
again meet with coarse-grained sandstone quartz, and some fine, 
large sjavinjens of pildding-stonc. 

Juno 25 . — Hyenas and jackals kept our dogs busy during the 
night, but we enjoyed a peaceful Sabbath in the silence of the 
desert. 

June 27 . — d esterday morning 'we started at Sa..’M., and groped 
our way through thickets and high grass, but the ground was so 
hard that the -(vaggon-wheels made no impression, nor would our 
track !k' discovered except by the grass being pressed down. How- 
ever we persevered, though not without considerable toil, and wo 
shall persevere, notw ithst.uiding Sekhomi’s vain hopes that we 
shall be lost without guides. The C’liopo hills, where the Tsetse 
uhound, lie only a few miles to our right, where anything like oxen 
and dogs cannot exist. These hills are .-aid to abound in copper 
and iron (>res. 

Juno t'lh — On M ediiesday nigbt we baited for a short time at 
a river, which we afterwards learned was tlie Sende, literally, “do 
not sit or remain,” and it appeared to deserve the name, tiir, in- 
dependent of the water being very brack, the shores indicated that 
it was the abode of lions, rhinoceroses, and other game. Having 
allowed our oxen just time to drink, we went out some miles from 
the valley to pass the night, which we did with more comfort thatj 
we had anticipated. 3lr. Edwards also obtained a snjqily of game, 
'l o-day we eiitered amidrt a number of high hills, the first we bad 
met with diiee wo left the Bamanguato. \\'e saw a small village 
of pom- people under a neigbboMi ing hill. Some of the men, on 
olwrviiig tlio waggons, came, and as we thought, kindly put us iii 
the right direction, hut which afterwards jU'oved too far east. They 
told us that Sekhoini had sent word that no one shoidd direct us 
to where ^lo.-i'lekatse lived. Poor fellows! as they appeared 
willing to serve us, tliey got over tlie dilfieulty by stating, that if 
we w.'nt in that direelion we should reach the t^hashe river, which 
was the -ame t'uiiig. IMr. Edwards very kindly shot a girafie and a 
qn,.gg.t for these luiugry children of the desert. Thev looked very 
thia. and iiii-erahl;. claii. Pursuing our course we catiie at sunset 
to a siii.dl tillage, pointed out to us by those we had passed. They 
lived l.y the bed of a MiuiU periodical stream, where we found no 
wiitev for our oxi ii. Tiiey had a few patches of uarden ground 
whirh they hail harvested, and ttldch enabled 31r. Eduards to 
pureba-e some gr; in for the liorsc.-^. About fifteen of the in- 
habitants came wnli their children to see our waugons. all miser- 
ably poor, but tery willing to serve us for a few iTeads. With our 
guides we left the fidlowitig morning, and, before proceeding far, 
we [Ki.s-e I one of the gigantic mo.'iiia tree.', wljich may be tiTined 
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the forest king, and, when in foliage, must resemble an enonnons 
cabbage on a very thick stalk. The height from the gronnil to 
the first branches was about 20 ft, with a circumference of oli. 
1 have heard of some double this size. It is’ so soft that a knife 
may be pushed into the trunk with little difficulty. At noon we 
were thankful to nu'ct with water in the l.obala valley. Soon 
after starting Mr. Edwards shot a quagga, \\bich unnle our new 
friends look sj)rigbtly. As usual, we haiterl in time to cut down 
thorn trees to make a fold. 'J’liis, though hard, being the work 
of every day. Sabbath exi'cpted, we think nothing of it, having 
good a.\es — valuable article.- on a journo v like the pres('!it. 

On the 1st July we reached ^ItUlot.-e river, which, like all the 
others we have ])assed, runs into the l.impojio. when it doe.s run, 
but at ])resent it is onlv a bed of .sand (><• cards wide. 

^ff/y 4. — Sha.sho river. M o h.id ve.-tc'rday to ent nearly our 
whole course of 14 m. to get to Malabe valley, which, liki- mo-t 
others, gets the name of river ; and, starting ag.aiii this morning, 
we proceeded, and after again cnttiiig down maii_\ tree- and roiling 
falk'ii ones out of our way, waq in ;i few horns, reailied th(“ Shashi; 
river, so long lookeil for. 'I he de.-cent wa.- .-tee]), stony, and diffi- 
cult, and the beii, ns is usual with all riMTs in thi- jiart of the 
country, about t'O yards wide, of deep graniiie, sand. Nearly ail 
the rivers we have passed, as wella.s many northwanl. fall into thi.s 
river before it joins the Limpopo. Passcii to-day some small lnll.s 
of granite. On the banks of tiie river we met with mountain 
limestone, and in the bed of the river large ma.-ses ofo])a(]ue ((uartz 
rock. After fo m. tugging, over rather heavy ground, we eaim; 
to the hanks of the llamokbuabane. along whn h we l ad been 
travelling for several miles. It was alarming to look down into 
•its deep samly lied, .'hK) yarils wide, fhrongb which our waggon.s 
must he dragged. < fur oxen haiiiig liad a liard jmll, thev wen; 
unyoked to drink and graze a coiij)le of hours, after which we suc- 
ceeded ill jiloiigliiiig through tlie sand, into which the wheels soim - 
times sunk to the naves, ( fur waggon- lia\c lind hiindreils of 
hairhrcadtii escapes, but all went well till to-day. A,s Mr. 
Edwards's w.aggon wa.- passing among the same large triink.s of the 
mimosa tree, the liin.ler wheel caught in one of them and wreiicheif 
otf the arm, so that we shall have to remain here over to-morrow 
to put in a new axle-tree. 

y/f/y The eoiuitry having now become undulating and hilly 
it was evident that our course would be proportionally difficult, 
wbieh we were soon made to feel. Me had not jiroceeded far 
before we became coniplctclv bewildered among hills and di'ep 
gullii's, the banks of a sandy river in front being imjia-.-able. 
After sonie bard twisting and tuniiiig we changed oiir eotir-c. and 
f)v running to the tops of bills to look beyond, and the aid of the 
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compass, we crossed the river, and found better ground for tra- 
velling. At sunset our progress was arrested by a deep rocky 
ravine, at the bottom of which were large pools and a running 
stream. 

July 9. — We spent as quiet a Sabbath as could well be con- 
ceived. 

July 10. — After examining the course, in order to avoid the 
road by which we entered, we made the best of our way w.n.w. 
through some truncated hills. After travelling in this way for 
some miles we turned n.e. into another opening in the hills. Wo 
had not proceeded far when footpaths were seen, and soon after 
voices were heard of persons, who, supposing us to bo Boers, were 
making their escape into a rocky detile. As Mr. E{lwards and 
another were on horseback they intercejjted some of them ; these 
mountaineers were desperately afraid till they heard ^^ho we were. 
They proved to be some of a number of Bamanguato, who were 
here when Moselekatse conquered the country, and have continued 
to he his subjects. We got two of them to guide our waggons to 
a neighliouring village of the same people, where they said were 
some cattle, and an officer belonging to INIosclekatse. With grate- 
ful hearts we saw that all was right, and much sooner than we 
yesterday anticipated. After advancing several miles we were 
met by a company of the same people, who requested us to halt 
till they should communicate with a chief man at a village about 
5 m. beyond. 'I'o their iiKiuiries as to what they were to say to 
the chief man, they were told that I was .Moffat, or Moshete, as 
they jironounced it, of the Kuruman. Though no one of the scores 
who were standing round had seen me, they a])pcared quite familiar 
with the name, and all knew that their sovereign was anxious to 
see me. The messenger must have been a swift one, as the Lete-. 
bele made his appearance in an hour and a half with several 
attendants. lie saluted with rather an awkward, but hearty shake 
of the band, lie assured me, again and again, of the delight 
IMoselekatse would have on hearing of my long looked-for arrival. 
On mentioning the names of ?ome Matebele 1 kne >v, and inquiring 
about their welfare, he snap])ed his tingers apparently with great 
satisfaction, as this was an additional proof that I was the veritable 
Motfat, for, as I afterwards learned, if he had taken a counterfeit 
Mod at to his master, his davs would have been numbered in a 
few seconds. lie said he would send messengers to head-quarters 
to retpiest that persons should be sent who knew me : that he had 
seen me when he was a boy, but I had then a long black beard. 
We started again for the village where he was residing pro tem- 
pore to collect taxes, which we reached the same evening. 

July 11. — Mr. Edwards and I took our guns and walked out to 
the wood} heights and corntields lately harvested, to seek pheasants 
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and goinea fowls. Wc were struck with tlie beauty and fertility 
of the country. We also found hundreds of acres of new grouinl 
prej)ared for next year’s sowing. The trees were hewn doun ami 
the branches laid round the bottom of the trunk to be burned 
when sufficiently dry. The ground is all made uj) in ridges about, 
15 in. high, and from 4 to (i ft. apart, so as to allow the water to 
run otf. The grain is sown on tile tojis of the ridges, where it 
ajipears to grow luxuriantly. The whole country, as far as the 
eye can reach, is very mountainous, and these mostlv isolated, and 
frequently composc'd of enormous blocks and boulders. Jllocks 
may be seen dO or 40 ft., standing on one end on the toj), and 
sometimes on the brow of hills, which tlu' slightest touch of an 
earthquake would bring thundering down hundre(ls of feet. 
Though tlu'si' mountains are rugged, they look tine, being jiar- 
tially or nearly wholly covered with tree-, manv of which arc 
evergreens, or in leaf iie.arK the whole Near. 4'rcc.-- ma\ be seen, 
chiefly of the ficus tribe, growing on the solid granite rock, and 
with trunks running up ]« i)icndi<’idar walh of great height, ami 
adhering so close to the rock, and being of the same colour, it 
reijiures a neiir ajiproach to con\iiM‘e one that thev arc not jiart- of 
the rock itself. A fine field for the botanist a- well as the 
geologi't ! I saw some trees and -liriib- entirely new to ini', but, 
not being in dower at the time, could not tell to what genus they 
belonged, dranite of variou- grain ]iredoinlnates ;, indeed the 
foundations of the whoh‘ country appear to be granite, with enor- 
mous blocks of (piart/. which is al-o found filling up large nmts 
and furroNv.s in the solid rock ; also -laty gnei-s and jheci s of 
basalt in the bottoms of rivers, as if washed down from higluT 
places. It wamld appearas if grain might be cultivated anvwhere, 
wen at the tops of hills, where the soil is fi-equentiv very rich. 
Though rain has not fallen for month- I tound some places (pute 
damp, and the debris of the granite hill- and tin' sand affiird an 
easy passage for the water to the numberless small ri\ers, so that 
the water is. except during the rainy -ea-on. undergoing a con- 
stant filtration. Jn the evening two 3Iat('bcle women I'anie dcjwn 
from the village to see the friend of their chief. They are 
altogether ditferent in their dress to that of the other tribes. On 
asking if thev knew me. they said, \\ e knoNv your size, vour 
nose, and your eyes, but what has become of the long black 
beard?” they inquired. 1 found that these tNvo resjieetable- 
looking matrons, and two others, had In'en charged with beNvitehing 
at head-cpuirters, and Nvere banished to this distant outpost. 'I'lils, 
to say the least, is a merciful punishment for the Matebi ban 
tyrant. 

Jutg 14 — Having got in readiness we started again with a 
company of Bamanguato, "ho were to be our guides and assistants 
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under one who is their chief, called Mapongko (words orniews), 
and, being as familiar with the Letebele language as his ov\ n, 
he will serve as an interpreter. After having jtassed through 
a picturesque country — fine water and abundance of pasture — we 
halted at what is called the M’akue river, having travelled 18 m, 
in 9 hours, with frequent hindrances from cutting down trees and 
seeking roads across ravines. Last night slept near some large 
masses of granite, near a range of pools; the night cold, with 
heavy dew, although the atmosphere appeared dry during the da\-. 
The country exceedingly picturesque. Mountains and trees 
numberless as their shapes. Wherever the eye is directed nothing 
but hills on hills rise in endless succession ; nearly all are covered 
with enormous granite blocks and trees, though, to a superficial 
observer, there appears to be scarcely any soil. We also passed 
hills, some not less than (5 m. in circumference, exactly resembling 
tlie half or third part of a perfect sphere above the ground, solid 
granite, and, to the eye, as smooth as an orange, without a single 
tuft of grass or loose pebble on the whole surface. Having 
scrambled part w’ay up such granite globes it appeared to me that 
not a particle, not even grains of sand had laid on them since 
washed by the waters of the flood. The alluvial deposits accumu- 
lated in the valleys between these lulls are exceedingly rich, and 
send forth luxuriant brushwood and grass. Sometimes the granite 
crops out in large flat masses, and having been washed by the 
rains of some thousand summers, these are employed as threshing- 
floors, being in the vicinity of gardens. Blocks rising above trees, 
on the tops of hills, might, without much effort of the imagination, 
be taken for ancient castles, surrounded with broken ramparts. I 
examined a single block near to where we passed, on an entirely 
level surface of rich soil. It exhibited a perpendicular face of 50. 
by 40 ft., smooth as if it had been chiseled, and looked as if in- 
tended for a base to some stupendous monument. Among the 
debris of the suiTounding bills are large q\iantities of quartz, blue 
stone, mica slate. It is veiy evident, from the appearance of 
these mountains, that there have been no earthquakes here since a 
very remote jveriod, or otherwi.se thousands of boulders of great 
magnitude would have been hurled from the dizzy heights, where 
they seem to tremble with a breath of air. 


Besides minor streams we Lave to-day passed the M'akue and 
Samokoue rivers, all containing plenty of pure water ; and we are 
now bivouacked on the Shashane. or, literallv. Little 8hashe river 
where the gra.^s is so rank an.l tall, that it 'is not without "reat 
risk ot setting the camp in a blaze, that we can make a fire. 

Julg 19. — Last night, when about retiring to rest, two mes- 
sengers from Mosclekatse arrived, who had lefryesterday mornino 
and ha.l travelled most of the night. The principal one deliveivd 
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the massage with great animatiim, aiul witli many extravagant ex- 
pressions ahoiit the deliglit the news of my arrival had imparted to 
the; sovereign. Observing him to he evidmitly nineli fatigued with 
hi.s run, I remarked tliat, instead of starting '(>arly to-morrow, we 
should defer till the afternoon following, that he iniLrht rest. 'J'o 
this he would on no aeeonnt agree, adding, “ \o rest for nu'. I 
want none till I see \oii in the jiresence of IMoselekatse.” ^\'e 
accordingly started I'arly, and, afti'r mneh winding, got through a 
rang!' of high jin-cipitous lull.-;. All the' riviTs we passed, since 
leaving the llanguaki't-e, run to the n. and r. s f. W'e have 
jias'cd to-day river.s which all How to the .x.x.vv,, while farther 
to the riuht there are still trihutarv streams eolne to thi' lainpopo. 
A\' e are thus travelling along the hackhone. or hiehcst jilaee of 
this ])art of Africa, between 27 and 2'.t i;. long. All the rivers 
to the x.w. turn x. ami fall into the Zainhe-i. 

After passing over what apjieared the higher part of the 
country, from the rivers running \.w. and s k., it hecame more 
ojien and undulating, with a few .solitary hills of granite. 

July 21. — 'I'aking leave of onr wondering friends, who followed 
our waggons for a couple of miles, we travelled w ith more ease, and 
passed three rivers, wliieh, tliough not tlowing, containi'd nuinher- 
less pools of tine water. We descemhal eoiisiderahlv to-dav, and 
the country from x.w. to nearly k. lay heforc ns like ati extended 
woody j)lain, with some distant heights, hut no mountains. Ever 
since entering the tropics we have had the trade-wind blowing 
daily from the E., or nearly so ; and this being the season to burn 
the gra.«s, the smoke may be seen resembling an extended, den-e 
thunder-cloud on the western horizon, behind which the sun 
descends in darkne.S5. llefore halting we were met by men sent 
.by Moselekatse with a message that we should beat the oxen and 
hasten our arrival. 

July 22. — Last night, after having all got fa.st asleep, a man 
arrived from the town with an ox to be slaughtered. 'I’he native 
idea was, that we must kill and eat the whole night, and start on 
the coming mom. It was kindly intended, but not accordins to 
our way of doing things. On we went, and as we passed some 
towns, out rushed men and women to see us. It was a favourable 
opjvortunity ; for no one dares come to head-quarters, exce[)t on 
special business, so they made the best of the time they had. Early 
in the forenoon, as we approached the royal residence, w e met men 
with shields and spears coming in succession to inform us of the 
king’s happiness at our arrival. We, as a matter of course, ex- 
pected to see some such display as I had witne.'Sed on mv former 
visits. Being considerably in advance of the waggons we entered 
the large public fold, and, following a chief man, were led to the 
o])posite side, where sat in different partie- about GO cbief men. 
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The town appeared new, or rather half finished. There was 
nothing like the fini.sh I had seen before in regal towns. We 
stood for some minutes at a doorway in the fence, which seemed 
to lead to premises Gehind, where some kind of preparations were 
going on. 4Miile our attention was directed to the waggons, Mo- 
selekatse had been moved to the entrance where we were standing. 
On turning round there he sat on a kaross, but how changed ! 
Tlie vigorous and active monarch of the Matebele, now aged, 
lame in the feet, incapable of standing, or even moving himself 
along the floor. I entered, and he grasped my hand, gave me an 
imjwessive look, drew his mantle over his eyes, and wept. Some 
time elap'cd before he could even speak or look at me. In the 
meantime Mr. Edwards, who had gone to direct the waggons, 
came up, little expecting to sec the hero of so many battles, and 
the conquering tyrant of so many tribes, bathed in tears, which he 
endeavoured in vain to hide, probably from some of his wives who 
stood behind him, and his nobles who stood waiting in silence 
without. After some minutes spent in this way he repeated my 
ntime several times, adding. ‘“Purely I am only dreaming that you 
are Moffat.” I remarked that God, whom I served, had spared 
us both, and that I had come once more to see him before I die, 
and, though very sorry to see him so ill, 1 was thankful to God 
that we were permitted to meet again, lie pointed to his feet, 
which I had obstu-vod to be <lropsical, and said that they, as well 
as other parts of his body, were kiUinf/ him, adding, “ Your God 
has sent you to hel[) me, and heal me.” 

Jitlj! 22 . — He continued the rest of the day watching all our 
motions with a])parent pleasure. Towards evening I sent him two 
chairs, with which he was greatly pleased. 

•hut// 23.— After a rather short night’s re?t, disturbed by 
tbonghts to which my present situation and duties gave rise, I awoke, 
with considerable pain in my right knee, which was much swollen 
and inflamed. It increased so rapidly that I soon found difficulty in 
walking. Having prepared some medicine for the chief, I was 
obliged to take it to him myself, as he can trust no one, not even 
one of his many wives, for fear of being poisoned. He expressed 
great concern about my knee, and. as i> usual among all the tribes 
in this country, said it was sure to get better. In the evening 
Moselekatse sent a number of large ealaba.dies of native beer. I 
sent word that though I felt thankful for his kindness, he must 
remember that I do not take beer, and I would much prefer a little 
milk. He said he knew I did not drink it, but it was intended for 
my fellow-travellers and company, and that orders had already 
been given that milk should be supplied. 

Jut’/ 24. — We saw William, the captive Griqua, who with his 
eoii'in Troi, the Griqua maid, was tak('n hv the Matebele on the 
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Vaal River, more than 20 year^ ago. lie could scarcely make 
liiinself understood in his own, the Dutch, language. lie speaks 
the Lctehele, or Zulu tongue, with great fluency, is drcsse(l like 
all the rest, and his so\eri ign has honoured him with a ring on a 
shaven head, and is thus an cutunn, or chief man, and allowed to 
have a wife. Ih; has the charge or government of two towns, and 
is a centurion, having the connnand of 1<>0 niaehaha, or warriors, 
and, from all I coidtl learn, is oiu' in whom his ehief ])Iaces great 
contidenee. It was rather enrioiis to s<-e a (Iriipia. in whom the 
Hottentot features predominate, in the di'css of the Matehele. He 
appean'd simple and good natured, and iid’ornied us that 'I'roi, his 
cousin, who lived at a neighhonring town, was heia' \esterday, hut 
daia'd not approach the waggons. He .'.'lid Moselekatsc was very 
good and kind to him, hut, he<i\ing a sigh, addi-d, “ Ms heart still 
desires to return to my native countrs and friends. ” Here vassal- 
ag(' marks the motions of every mortal hut the monarch, not even 
exc('pting his own sons and daughter.s. W hen any approach, they 
stoo]), and, in passing w ithin sight of the despot, must address him 
by one or more of his titles. 

Mr. Edward' sent his maji'sty a pre.«cnt. in the shape of a large 
tartan slniwl, piect's of iirint. calico, and a canister containing a 
large ciuantity of su[)erior head', which wm-e aeknowli'dged with 
many thanks, ;uid jiresently iifterwards they wore simt to my 
waggon, which he makes his storehouse. ( 'an he not trust his own 
people ? 

Jiihj 20.— In the evening we were rather taken by surprise to 
see his .sable majesty walk out alone to our waggons. Medicine 
and regimen had done him good. He was received hy his subjects 
with shouts of cotigratulation.'. 

. Jnhj 21, tSntnrdmj. — Nearly the whole day reading and cor- 
recting some tvpographical errors, and altering some words in the 
translation for the sake of uniformity, my knee preventing me from 
moving about. The wind cold and disagreeable ; the trade-wind, 
as usual, with thick misty clouds and sand, sweeping over our heads. 
^\ hen the natives were asked if it would not rain, they laughed, 
and said, “ W ho ever saw rain during the winter months 't” They 
appear no more to expect this than that the wind should blow from 
the west any part of the year. 

Moselekatse’s dominion extends from the Shashe River on the 
south to the Zambesi on the north, and all the numerous canoes 
and boatmen on the southern bank acknowledge his authority. On 
account of the tsetse, or dv. much of the country towards the Zam- 
besi cannot possibly be occupied with cattle ; they are swept off 
immediately by that small but overwhelming insect. The scattered 
inhabitants have abundance of game, and are able to keep sheep 
and coats, which do not suffer : it i^ remarkable that this should Iki 
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the case, for though their hair or wool is thicker than other asimals, 
there are vulnerable parts, which the tsetse can easily reach ; dogs 
immediately fall victims. 

This morning I said to my interpreter, and to another who might 
be called the king’s aide-de-camp, that I wished to convey to 
Moselekatse all my plans, and what I wished to accomplish during 
my stay. When I mentioned Linyanti, and that, as 1 had goods, 
for Livingston, I intended to go thither, or as near the Mako- 
lolo as I could, in order to forward his supplies, the proposal seemed 
to operate on them like an electric shock, and they supplicated me 
most humbly, for the sake of their lives, not to send them to their 
master with such a message ; that I must on no account whisper 
such a thing — the king must first see me for a month or two to 
come. The day has been so windy, cold, and damp, his majesty 
has kept within doors, and one or two, who may be considered 
sheriffs, being absent, some women from the harem, and others who 
had brought beer, &c., to the town, took the favourable opportunity 
of drawing near to have a look at me. Though cold, they had 
nothing like dress on the ujiper part of their bodies, and, according 
to the Matebele custom, very little anywhere else. They appeared 
very cheerful and happy, most of them with arms over each other’s 
necks. They acted with great decorum, and when they retired 
they said they were glad I had come, and were thankful for the 
opportunity of seeing me. By far the greater part of his people are 
not pure Matehelo, but from the tribes whom he had subjugated 
during his long career. 

August 2 . — Moselekatse never fails, now that he is able to walk, 
to visit our waggons, and never fails giving Mr. E. and me a shake 
of the hand as he passes to and fro, with the accompaniment of a 
Kia itume'la (I am glad). His cheerfulness increases with return- 
ing health. From the Mashona, whom I have seen, I should infer 
that they were more industrious, and of course more civilized, 
than the Matebele. They formerly occupied all the country 
about Matlokotloko, the present residence of Moselekatse. Their 
country, or rather their mountains, commence about four days’ 
journey east of this. Thither the) fled before the conquering bands 
of the Matebele. They possess a few cattle of a very dwarfish 
description ; their sheep and goats are aho smaller than the usual 
size. Among the latter I observed a number of the Angora goat, 
most of them being white, and their long soft hair, covering their 
entire bodies to the ground, made them look like animals moving 
along without feet. 

The Mashona have more or less intercourse with the Portuguese, 
or tribes contiguous, for they barter from that quarter coarse cottons, 
though they themselves make garments of cotton of a very coarse 
te.xture. I also saw among them two musical instruments, con- 
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sisting of about forty notes, composed of as many strips of iron 
fastened to a small board within a large calabash, into the opening 
of which the two hand-i are introiliieed, playing in the saint' manner 
as one wouhl on the pianoforte. The instrument e.xhihits con- 
siderahlc ingenuity, and, for a jieople sO harliarous, is a successful 
one. Tlieir dress, though rude enough, is miicli more decent than 
that of the Matehele, and indeed they si'ein to be an entirely dif- 
ferent people Their language is the .<ame as the .Makalaka tribe, 
of which, though a branch of the Seehuana, I eoiihl understand but 
little. The M.ishona say their fathi'rs einigrati'd from the soutli- 
east, beyond the land of the llarapnt-i. Some of tlieir customs are 
peculiar, ditl'erent from any other tribe I knoiv. 

Angnst 4. —Had some conversation with Mo-elekatsi', and tried 
to make him understand that the world mo\ed, and not the sun; 
that the earth was a globe, and not a Hat ; that jieople could go 
round and round, and, were a hole ])ierced through its centre to 
the other side, he would find people on what would also apjiear to 
him a plain or sea. He looked rather bewildered at these facts, 
for he had no idea that I was deliberati'ly telling fakschood.s. I 
described to him the speed with which wagsons travelled in Eng- 
land, and ships on the sea; but it seemed like multiplying \\ords 
to no purpose, as it was far above his concejition. He, however, 
freely admitted the superior wisdom of the \ihite man, which 
afforded me an e.xccllent te.\t to explain to him tiieprocc.-s liy which 
the Maengelise, as he calls them, have reached their present state 
of refinement and wisdom. 

Aiagist 5 —Had a long conversation with Moselekatse to-day. 
I had before hinded to liim some tin vessels I had made, which In; 
admired, and no doubt viewed me as a ])erfect genius of a tinker. 
•I had before conversed with him about Livingston, and now stated 
plainly that it was my pur])ose to go to Si-keletu s country, or as 
near it a? I could get. in order to hear if he Isad returned from the 
journey to the west coa^t, and to convey goods and letters I had 
brought for him. Tins resolution was to liini like a dose of a-sa- 
fcEtida; he replied that he was my son, and 1 must not leave him, 
especially as he was sick— that there was no one, even among 
his own people, whom he loved and confided in like mjself, and he 
could not give his consent to my undertaking such a journey. He 
then began to number up bugbears, with the hope of frightening 
me : the fevers which pervaded all the rivers and swamps through 
which I must pass — crocodiles, and savage hordes. Putting on a 
very grave face, I said, “ iMoselekatse, Livingston is my child, and 
he is a servant of God ; if I return without seeing him, or hearing 
certainly about him, I shall return with a heavy heart, and tell my 
friends Moselekatse does not love me. ’ I added, that if he had 
any fears of rnyperi-hing on the road, I should leave a letter, which 
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he could send to the Kuruman, which would tell Mamele* as he 
called Mrs. Moffat, that it was entirely my own fault. 

August 6, Sabbath. — Moselekatse, either sick or feigning to he 
so, did not make his appearance the whole day. Moselekatse 
knows, and some of his people know, that where the Gospel has 
been received, there is liberty of speech and action, and that where 
it prevails, it will oppose tyranny and despotism. 

August 16. — Two young girls, about ten years of age, daughters 
of Moselekatse, of different mothers, came from a neighbouring 
town to see him, or rather me. He kissed each of them on the 
brow and then on each cheek. I observed others kiss them on each 
cheek, the brow, and chin. This seems to be the mode of Mate- 
bele kissing; it is done by men, too, when they meet after a long 
absence. The girls seemed the very picture of health ; though 
they drank beer daily, their countenances exhibited great childish 
sweetness, while their bodies, well washed and anointed with oil, 
presented the most perfect female symmetry ; but the women in 
general are no beauties. 

August 18. — Moselekatse said, that as he had sent men to 
inquire respecting the road, and as they would go till they could 
learn something about Livingston, he would wish me to defer my 
journey till they had returned. Supposing this to be a plan, like 
others, to prolong my stay, I could not agree, especially as the hot 
weather would soon commence, and the rainy season in the month 
of October, which would render travelling in a country like this 
next to impossible. He showed me a number of elephants’ tusks, 
which he said he intended to present to me as a token of the grati- 
tude he felt for the kindness he had received from me since he first 
knew me. I replied, that though I could fully appreciate his kind 
intentions, I felt I could not accept of anything of the kind till 
I should have accomplished my purpose in getting Livingston’s 
goods, &c., conveyed to him, and, if it were possible, seeing him 
myself I added, that if he aided me in this undertaking, I shoidd 
esteem his help more valuable than his present, and that I should 
be more ready to make him a present than to receive one, and then 
I should return to the Kuruman rich without a single lusk. These 
remarks made him look unusually grave, and, after a pause, he 
said, “Verily you love Livingston, and you love me too;’’ and, 
taking me by the hand, said, “ You shall go.” I snapped my 
fingers in Matebelian fashion, and thanked him with all my heart. 

August 22. — This moniing, when about to start in search of 
Livingston, Moselekatse got into my waggon, followed by some 
parcels of presents which he had received from one and another, 
and were deposited within. He sat down very composedly, 
and requested that the waggons might start. I supposed he was 
intending to go only to the next town, as he was followed by 
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most of the men, some of tlicm rather too advanced in years to 
proceed far. Bidding adieu to my kind-hearted fellow-traveller — 
who would have been happy to .iceornpany .me, but, being in 
partnership with Mr. Chapman, felt it his duty to remain a while 
longer — away we went, with about 100 imui and nearly half that 
number of dog.«, larg(> and small. Ihissitig tJie lirst town without 
halting, we came to a ])ass between two hills, coiiiinaudiug a hiaiu- 
tiful and rather exten-ivi' view-. Ih're we halted under an ancient 
sycamore till the chiefs own waggon, which lu' had sent for, should 
arrive. To my surj)rise the wagiron no sooner arrived, than he 
requested that wc; should pi-oceed to where there were hushes and 
firewood. On its joining us we again set oil’ — his sable ui.ajcsty 
keeping possession of my bed or stretcher, which, by its creaking, 
gave token that it had got an imusual loath After winding 
through considerable thickets along the hast- of hills, we descended 
into a prettv valley, where was every requisite for a comfortable 
bivouac. During the la.st two hours wi' have been followi'd by 
some carrying earossos, others food, ami about twenty women 
with large ciilaha'hes of beer on their heads. Moselekatse’s 
waggon being [tlacetl alongside of mine, the jteojdt' then, as at 
every halting-place during the journey, commenced hewing and 
tearing down branches from trees, prinei))ally evergreens. Of 
the.se, very commodious booths were formt'd in till directions, 
leaving an open space in the centre for the cattle to sleep in. On 
the left of my waggon is a booth for my four men, in which 
Moselekatse chooses to sleep, and not in his waggon, or among 
his own people. To the right of my waggon is what may Imj 
called a roval pavilion of evergreens, where he sometimes sits, 
and his personal attendants rep((se. Imnualiately in front of my 
waggon is another large circular fence, where there arc about 
nine of his wives, and twenty other women — beer-carriers. .S,weral 
large companies occupy other portions of the encampment, which, 
lighted up by the blazing fires, presents an animated s])ec- 
tacle. Before dark a troop of fat cattle were brought, of which 
two were slaughtered, and strips of meat now garnish the live 
coals at every fireplace ; and if human masticators arc busy, 
tongues are performing their part to some purpose, which never 
seems to incommode the sovereign of all, who walks about evi- 
dently much pleased. 

August 25 . — This morning the camp was early on the march, 
and about noon we halted at a fountain called Pocheng. The 
country undulating, and scenery fine. Experienced some diffi- 
culty in getting over deep gullies, washed out by periodical 
torrents, laying bare sandstone and slate, while some ot the neigh- 
bouring hills seemed to be composed of quartz, .sandstone, and, 
when they were flat, covered with rich soil. We pa.^sed over 
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some miles of black deep ground, everywhere covered with' cracks, 
some of them of great depth, and the whole scattered over with 
round stones about the size of a man’s head, which made the ride 
most uncomfortable. Moselekatse, though sitting on a cushion, 
did not relish it tilt I told him that it was good for his health. 
Of course his doctors had never prescribed such a regimen. 
This evening the wind became very strong, which is frequently 
the case in this country, and though the earth is as iron, no rain 
hav'ing fallen dm’ing the wdnter, everything in the morning is wet 
with dew. 

August 26 . — After leaving Pocheng we passed some fine 
scenery, where elephants had been roving about a short time 
before, though, during the winter, they generally retire northward 
to the Tsetse country, where there are said to be immense herds. 
After a rather long and laborious ride, for the day was warm, 
we halted at 3 p.m. at a small rivulet which falls into the Mkosa 
river. All w-ere immediately crashing among the trees to raise 
sheds for the night. Moselekatse came and joined me at a cup 
of coffee. He appeared in a very talkative mood, referred to the 
Boers as a barrier to his visiting the Kuruman ; that he would 
consider it the happiest event in his life if he could but visit it. 

August 28. — Moselekatse, during the day, sat a considerable 
time on my bed (his usual place) witli his back to the front of the 
waggon. The country rather more open, with level valleys, which, 
during the summer rains, must be swamps productive of malaria. 

September 1. — Having rested yesterday, and all having feasted, 
we crossed the river Kamo, and proceeded in a south-westerly 
direction. The road, at least most of it, lay along a descent from 
heights to the left, over hollows and gullies, the W'orst we had 
seen. They consisted of masses of black basalt, covered over with 
quartz, of almost every colour and of all sizes. They looked as if 
some hill bad been smashed to atoms and scattered regularly over 
the black surface, on which herbage was thin and trees spare and 
stunted. Everything like dust or soil had been for ages washed 
down towards the river. The road for a great distance was so 
sharp that our oxen could with great difficulty creep along. After 
crossing the ridge we passed over a flat country, w hich, durm« the 
summer rains, would be impassable for travellers with a wao-gou. 
We reached the Mapui river, the bed of which was 60 yards 
wide, covered with granitic sand, and which must come from the 
country over which I travelled, from the Shashe river toMatlokot- 
loko river. The Kame river takes its ri^e south-east a little 
beyond that place, where there is no granite, and therefore the 
entire absence of sand in its bed. We were met by some thirty 
women carrying calabashes of beer from a distance of 12 and 14 
miles. A light rain compelled every one to seek shelter, and 
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during the night it was sweet to listen to the notes of the turtle- 
dove, which ahounds here, and from which, doubtless, the river 
Mapui derives its name. 

September 3. — Our chief spent most of the day on the brow of 
a height beliiud our waggons ; he appeart'd to be holding council. 
He sat alone in the middle, while alxmt fifteen of his ineii sat at 
the distance of 2 yards to the right and left. 

September d. — Engaged from morning till ‘J o'clock p.M. putting 
a new axle-tree to the waggon ; never rested a minute till it was 
on its legs again. The iron-work was no easy matter — heating it 
in a common fire, and hammering it on a .stone. I would have 
given anything for a small portable smith's hellows, which traxellei’s 
in a Country like this ought to hau*. lEuing drunk nothing but 
sour milk during tin' day, Moseleka^se sent me, on hearing the 
work was finished, a madi!-nj) di.sh of entrails, &c., swimming in 
fat, telling mo to eat heartily as I had heen working hard. 
Leaving these <!elicaeies to otla'rs, 1 enjoyed a cup of tea. 

September 5. — A very wiiah, cold day, with a little rain, 
driving every one to the fire and to slielter. More oxen than 
usual ha\e hecu slaughtered. Beef i.s the .standing dish, with 
sometimes additions of mutton and goat, stewed pum))kin and 
maize ; the last, though boiled, re<ptires linrd mastication, as it 
is neither pounded nor ground. 

Though we have been desecudiug ever since we left IMatlokot- 
loko, we seem to be afiproaching a drier country ; tbc soil lighter 
and more sandy, thougii the extensive valleys njjpear subject to 
being flooded during summer rains. On tliis account the higher 
ground is solecdcd for the sites of tow ns ami cattle outposts. The 
sandy bed of the river contains ahumlance of water wlicre we are ; 
Jbut at this season it is lost at no great distance in the many 
branches into which the river divides. In many places, on higher 
levels, over which we }>assed during the last two days, limestone 
was seen attached to the roots of the trees, which roots had heen 
torn up by elephants. The country here ajipears to be their 
summer pasture-ground. M'hen they come in contact with gardens 
they make terrible havoc, notwithstanding tlie endeavours to drive 
them away. This is tlie country for the larger game. The ele- 
phant, giraffe, rhinoceros, elk, and huftalo abound here, and still 
more towards the north. Between this and the Zambesi there 
must be enormous herds. The luxuriance of everything in this 
country, for hundreds of miles round, would authorise any one to 
believe it capable of supjiorting an ineoneeiiable number of such 
quadrupeds, and humau inhabitants too, even were they increased 
one hundredfold. 

Sejtfember 7. — The summer has appeared these two days to he 
advancing with rapid stride.'-. The sun to-day was burning hot, 
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and the tall thick grass having been lately swept off by fii'e there 
is scarcely a blade left for the poor oxen. These sweeping fires, 
which, if the wind bP strong, pass through the country with fearful 
velocity, must necessarily destroy millions of insects, which accounts 
for their scarcity. The same may be said of birds ; for such is 
the vehemence and height of the flames in many places that the 
tallest evergreens and other forest trees are scorched to their very 
tops. Occasionally the remains of a large species of tortoise are 
found, and more rarely those of the serpent, which can more 
readily escape from the fiery storm. The river, which we left this 
forenoon, we again approached about sunset. Where we crossed 
it was 150 yards wide, and consisted of deep sand, besides a heavy 
bank of the same on the other side. Being the only place where 
the descent was easy, we made the attempt to plough across ; 
wheels immersed 18 inches. My wa^^j^on had no soonei rca e 
tlie sand than it became a fixture. It was in vain to try and force 
the oxen to pull it a single yard. Moselekatse, who as usual sat 
in the waggim, on seeing this, gave orders to unyoke the oxen and 
call the soldiers, who instantly laid down their shields, and, as 
many as could, laid hold of the yokes, and away they went with 
a song, the waggon ploughing the deep sand, while Moselekatse 
sat enjoying the fun, and calling out reke in imitation of the 
Dutch word tre/i (pidl). When they came to the oi)posite sand- 
bank I felt sure the w'aggon would stand. They only halted a 
minute to breathe, when up they went, and then ran off to the 
shelter of some trees. They then returned and brought the other 
waggon to the same place. AA bile looking at the achievement, it 
ocrarred to me that it would be rather a striking picture to see a 
number of nearly naked savages dragging a missionary’s waggon 
through a broad river — not ot water, but of sand. As usuah 
booths were raised and cattle slaughtered, w hile strings of women 
overtook us, whom ys c had left at some cattle outposts behind. 

September 9. — After passing lialf the night meditatiug plans, I 
got np and found our governor in excellent spirits. When I asked 
him what he thought we were to do, “ Let u= go on,” was the reply. 
AVhile we were sitting together, eating a royal dish of meat — 
paunch cooked with fat, not invitingly clean, but such as travellers 
get accustomed to — the men who had been sent to ascertain the 
state of the country arrived. Their intelligence at once settled 
the point as to our advanee. Water was not to be had for oxen 
until the fourth day, and then only amongst the Tse'tse. We 
talked and reasoned long on the subject, till I asked the chief what 
he thought was best to be done. He replied, “ I am here to serve 
V ou : you mu^t say what you wish, and I shall do it or order it.” 
The iilea of sending men with Idvingston's goods at that moment 
struck me, on which I inquired how far it was to Linyanti ; and if 
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messengers were sent, when would they return ; or, if I were to 
go on foot, how long should I be absent ? “ Twenty or thirty days ” 

was the reply ; and if to the Barotse country, where iSekeletu 
might be, it would be a much longer time.’ I rose, and said, “ I 
must think alone,” and I should tell liim the result of my cogita- 
tions. I soon after received the same testimony from William, 
and another individual upon whose word 1 could rely ; for 1 knew 
well that if Moselekatse said Liuyanti was just three stei)s on the 
other side of the moon, all his peo])le would say so too. 1 re- 
turned to Moselekatse and jwoposed to go on foot if he would give 
me a certain number of bis men. To this he would on no aecount 
agree ; and declared that if 1 went he would go too, and woidd he 
carried when he could no longer walk. I then made the i)roj)osal 
that, if he would give me men sufficient to carry all Livingston’s 
goods and papers to Liuyanti, I should divide them into paekag('s 
such as they could manage. To this he promptly agreed, and the 
next moment ordered a man to make a selection of individuals 
best acquainted with the country. 'I'he whole day was emjvloyed 
in making arrangement^, .and orders were given for twenty men 
and an officer to he in readiness. There were seventeen pack- 
ages. The men, after hearing my instructions, rejveated and re- 
repeated them, placed the bags, boxes, &c., stvme on their heads, 
others on their shoulders, and, taking their shields and spears, 
marched off. They were well supplied with food to enable them to 
ptiss through perhaps as wild and desolate a region as can well be 
found ; to go through forests, over mountains and morasses to the 
country of those who are their enemies. No persons of any tribe 
with which I am acquainted would have dared to attempt such a 
thing. It is more than I had anticipated. Having thus done all 
. in my power to supply the wants of Livingston, who doubtless will 
find all most accejdahle should he be spared to receive them, I 
began to think how 1 could make the best of my time in the 
company of Moselekatse, w ho had given such unmistakeable proofs 
of his willingness to serve me. On the departure of the men, I 
turned to him and said, “ How happy and how thankful I now 
feel ! for with one word you have rolled off the big stone which 
lay on my heart.” This remark made him smile and talk with 
unwonted cheerfulness. We soon invoked aud returned about 
12 m. by the way we came. He remained with me at my waggon 
most of the evening, which afforded the opjvortunity of talking to 
him on the all-important subject of religion. He had heard me 
say that, but for the desire I felt to thow him how grateful I was 
for his kindness, I should prefer taking a direct course homewards, 
instead of returning to Matlokotloko, but that now I should return 
with him thither with all my heart. He remarked that he wi>hed 
to show me still more kindness. 1 replied that the greatest kind- 
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ne8s lie could now show was to allow me to deliver to him and his 
people the message of God, which was the great object I had in 
view in my present journey ; that if he consented to this, I should 
desire nothing else. On hearing this he appeared thoughtful, 
stood up, and walked off to another part of the encampment. 

September 15. — Yesterday w’e came by a much better and 
shorter way than that by which w'e went ; halted in the evening 
at a very beautiful spot on the banks of the Kame. It was con- 
siderably below where we first crossed, and at the lower end of a 
long and deep pool, formed by a barrier of black basalt, of which 
the foundation of the country appears to be composed. Here 
more sea-cows were shot to-day, but at such a distance from the 
vraggons that it made the tlay’s hunt one of some labour. IVe 
had once and again to pass through the tracks of lions, which, 
however, did not seem inclined to trouble us, and we w'ere still less 
inclined to disturb tliem, as there was room enough in that part 
of the world for us both. Two of the sea-cows seemed to be of a 
very great age. Tliere were crocodiles at no great distance below 
our waggons, but they retired in.stead of aj>proaching towards us. 

September 17. (Sabbath.) — The master of ceremonies was half 
inclined to proceed yesterday ; but from the state of my oxen, and 
the extreme heat of the day, I preferred remaining where we 
were. Though we had ample shade under the fine spreading 
Mopanc trees, every one felt as if in an oven. To-day was still 
woi’ie. As my waggon was. as usual, in the centre of tlie camp, 
amidst the babblings of nearly throe hundred men and more than 
thirty women, all heathens of the first order, there was nothing to 
remind one of the sanctity of the day. No tuuh from earthly toil, 
no sound of church-going bell. After breakfast I directed my 
men to follow me to the shadow of some umbrageous trees, in the 
bed of the river, at a suitable distance from the noisy camp, where 
we might have our devotions \nulisturbed. 

September 21. — After riding a short distance this morning, we 
halted at a town where the people, especially the women, appeared 
frantic with joy. They as usual came out with dance and song, 
just as Orientals do still. These are the congratulations of the 
women alone. The men that I have seen have their war-song, and 
dance apart. I never saw tiie .-exes mingle as in Europe, nor 
anything like polkas, which would no douht look rather barbarous 
in the eyes of the Matebele. Their songs must be sometimes 
extoinporancous, as I h.ivc hoiird my own name, and that of the 
Knruraan, repeated in their etfiisions, when they could not have 
had an hour'- warning of my approach. During our short .«tay I 
walked tlirongh the town, which forms a circle, enclosing a lar'm 
catile-fold, like all Matebele towns. I ob.-erved some beautibd 
rauna Clin-ti trees growing am -ng the lioujc-, affording a fine 
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shade. • Moselekatse came and sat with me in the fore cliest of my 
waggon. 1 told liiiii I had just heen visiting the chief man of the 
town, who was ill. As I knew thi^ was nothing in his way, I 
addeil tliat I always felt liappy in going fo see sick people. 
While we were \et talking, the old cliief, who was almost cntiiady 
lame in his left side, a])pr()achcd with aj>])arently great ])ain, 
assisted by along stick, and with a man behind hin\. lie was 
tall, and had once 1,'ecn a strongman. On sitting down before the 
w'aggon, which rei|uired a pamfid elfort, he raised his eye to 
Moselekatse, and shed a Hood of tears, lie sobbeil and wejit like 
one who had the tendercst of lieart<. It was some, time before he 
could repress his feelings so as to give expres~ion to the [ilemsure 
he felt on seeing his sovereign, in who.s(! service he had fought 
many a battle. Pointing to his paralyzed limbs, and looking uj) 
with adoration and cheeks wet with tears, and placing his hands on 
his heart, he said, “ Tliough my body can no more fight the battles 
of the King of Kings, lion .«on of Machobane, thi' heart is still the 
same.’’ Moselekatse looked at him attentividy, and addressed him 
with considerable feeling. I observed that I liked to see such a 
manifestation of aiii'ction, and added, “Tliat man evidently loves 
you witli liis whole heart, just in the same way we ought to love 
God.” 

Septemher 23. — Yesterday I reached llahampeng, a town a 
short distance from iMatlokotloko, and liaving sent a note immedi- 
ately to Mr. Edwards, was glad to see liim, waggon and all, after a 
few hours’ ride. To-day I was engaged in making some arrange- 
ments in my waggon, and Moselekatse, fearing that I was making 
ready for my homeward journey, came, with some concern, telling 
me not to think of rotuniing for some time, as he liad sent for 
ivory to make jiurcliases from 3Ir. Edwards, and as lie had waited 
for me, I must wait for liim. He also reminded me of what he 
little thought it was im]io-sible for me to forget, that 1 must 
pi’each to his people. He douhtles.- linpos that this favour will go 
a great way in prolonging my stav among the Matehele. To-day 
the thermometer ‘J4' in the coolest shade we could find, and bP 
at bed-time. 

October 1. — I had 5Ugge:?ted on the preceding day the pro- 
priety of going over to Matlokotloko, and stopping there the re- 
mainder of the time I had to stay. When he heard this, he 
thought it was a step tovvards my departure for home, and said, 
“• Do not think of going vet : you niust jireach the \\ ord of God 
to my people, and vou know Imw they like to hear you. ’ I re- 
plied, that though 1 was gratified beyond nlen^u^e at having had 
the opportunity, and felt deejdy thankful for lii> kindnc'S and fe,r 
the trouble he hail taken in the all’air of Dr. Livingston, vet the 
season compelled me to ha ten my de]'artiiiv in eight days : that 
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he knew that if the rains commenced as usual, I should liave to 
walk home, and leave my waggon in the country ; that he also saw, 
that owing to the bad pasture my oxen were very poor, and if rains 
fell they would die. I concluded by remarking, that as he called 
me both father and mother, he must allow me to rule for once. 

October 2. — Last night Moselekatse sat late at my fire, and would 
have sat later, but a thunderstorm drove each to his waggon. The 
shiver produced by a cold wind after a burning hot day has given 
me a severe cold. Moselekatse told some of his chief men that 
he would make rain and fill the rivers, and I should be obliged to 
remain. He saw it was cloudy and sultry, and thought the time 
favourable for making a display of his power, about which, pro- 
bably, he is beginning to have his suspicions. However this may 
be, the people have their thoughts on the subject ; for one of them 
whom he addressed told me that they now know, from what I had 
said, that he could not make rain ; adding, “ It is the moon in 
which rains generally commence, and if they do come, your 
waggons will sink everyw here.” After Moselekatse had bartered a 
quantity of ivory with Mr. Edwards, we all inyoked, when he as 
usual took possession of his old berth, and api)eared unusually 
cheerful. Before reaching the town the men struck up a fine air 
or march, which they sang with great enthusiasm till we entered 
the fold. Other martial airs were then sung, in which Moselekatse 
joined. This is the first thing of the kind since my arrival. There 
has been nothing of the gala days I was wont to see, because of 
the king’s indisposition. 

October 5. — These two last days I have been so feverish and 
hoarse as to be unable to hold Divine service, but had much con- 
versation with Moselekatse. He sent a present of ivory, which he 
requested me to give to IMrs. Moffat as a gift from him to her, to 
whom he said he always felt grateful for having sent him presents 
of clothing and other articles long ago, which he greatly valued. 

Moselekatse to-day, on calling me into his premises, showed 
me some ivory, and said, “ That is for you ; it is my present to 
you. I intended to have given you more, but it has not arrived.” 
Observing me look like one taken by surprise, he continued, “ I 
know you have not come for such things ; but I give them as a 
token of the pleasure I have felt in your visit. 1 cannot forget you, 
and I wish you to reraemlx,'r me.” I thanked him for his present; 
but his offer of cattle I begged to decline. 

October 9. — Having got all ready, Moselekatse ordered an escort 
of men to conduct us as far as the Shashe river ( 150 miles distant), 
and another half-dozen of men were to accompany me till they were 
able to return with the report that my cough hod left me. He 
ordered out two large elephant cow-tusks and one bull-tusk, a 
present for my men. Having gone out with us beyond the town, 
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he, apparently with great reluctance, stretched out his hand, and, 
taking mine, said with great emphasis, “ May God take care of you 
on the road, and hring you sate to the Kuruman and to Ma-Mary, 
and tell her how glad I am that I have seen you.” Having made 
a fair start, we proceeded to the Mohiit'e river, about l(i mile.<. 
Troi, a Gri(]ua woman, having gone to hid farewell to her friends, 
overtook us soon after leaving. 

October 25. — To-day we crossed the Sliashe river, not of water, but 
of sand. We came by a more westerly road, altogetlier better and 
shorter than the one by which we went. Mos(dekatse, it apj)ears, 
had given orders that our wants should be abundantly sui)plied, 
which orders wore particularly attended to a> far a.s Mahnku’s 
village, where we first met one of the Matebele. Mr. Kdwards also 
occasionally su]iplied us with game- Here our escort returned, 
and, in parting with us, exhibited as much feeling as if they had 
been near and dear relations. 

Having left the Bangnaketse on the 27th November, I spent the 
Sabbath among the Barolongs of Nyesa, an out-station of the 
French missionary at Motito, and arrived at Kuruman on the Slh 
December, with a thankful lieart to the God of all my mercies. In 
the preceding pages it will be seen how far 1 snceeeiled in the 
objects I had in view when I undertook the journey. Although 
my health will never be what it has been, it has, with the ex- 
ception of the atfection in the head, been greatly improved. 

I have just now learned, with thankfulne>s. that Livingston had, 
with extraordinary perseverance, reached St. Paul de Luanda, 
and was to return to I.inyanti. It affords me no little gratifi- 
cation to see that I was directed by a wi.-dom, far other than that 
of man, in what I was able to accompli.-h on his account. If he 
• be sjiared to return to Linyanti, he will have the satisfaction of 
receiving supjdies for the outer, as well as the inner man. 

As to whether the countries through which I h.ave passed arc 
likely soon to become fields for nns>ionary operation, I am any- 
thing but sanguine. Of the wdllingne.-s of the natives themselves 
to receive instruction no doubt need be entertained ; but at pre- 
sent the prospect is anything but encouraging. Past events 
show to a demonstration that between the natives and the Trans- 
Vaal Boers there can be no peace, until the former, as far as they 
can be reached, shall become the vassals of the latter, who-c trans- 
actions have hitherto been characterised by a deep-rooted enmity 
to all missionary operations. To me the case appears more 
hopeless than ever, since the inhabitants of the Sovereignty, or Free 
State, have with heart and hand esjmused the cause of the Trans- 
Yaal Kepublic, and are lending their aid in the work of extermi- 
nating the Aborigines. If a road were opened up from Sebetuane's 
or Moselekatse's country to the e. coast, and permission obtained 
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there for free intercourse with the interior, a wide field would be 
opened for missionary enterprise. The Matebele having traded with 
Englishmen, who came up the Zambesi from the coast in boats, 
shows what could be (lone. Between the country of Moselekatse 
and the Zambesi there is, however, an inrupcrable barrier to tra- 
velling with either oxen or horses, on account of the ’I’scitse, so 
often referred to in these pages, and described by Livingston in 
his former journeys. They commence s. of the Limpopo river, 
run N. till near the Zambesi, and then stretch along, between that 
and the country which I traversed towards the country of Sebe- 
tuane. The Makalaka, Bakurutse, Mashona, Baciiabi, Masuase, 
Batonga, and other tribes, with whom 1 came into contact among 
the Matebele, did not appear to exhibit anything very savage in their 
disposition. It is the character of the Matebelan warfare, and 
the nature of their government, that make them a terror to the 
surrounding tribes. Nothing remains but to seek to reach the 
interior tribes by the e. or w. coast, and any missionary who has 
witnessed the deteriorating influence of a juxtaposition with the 
civilized communities would a thousand times prefer isolation, not- 
withstanding the difficulties it would involve in obtaining supplies. 
1 he most part of Mosclekatse’s country I should suppose to be 
healthy, especially the higher portion of it, princij)ally of granite 
foundation. That the fever prevails in the more northern portions, 
especially in wet seasons, there is no doubt ; but not with the 
vindence witnessed by Livingiton farther to the x.w. On the 
whole the country is beautiful, and would j)resent a rich treat to 
the geologi.st, as well as to the botani?t — but how much more to 
the Christian mis?ionary, with its numerous inhabitants, living 
and dying under a twofold tyranny ! 


Knrnhinn, May ICth, 1S55. 

I unfortunately discovered, after leaviii.c Iiome, tliat iiiy scNtaut was 
injured to an extent I could not, in the alisonce of suitable tools, lejair. 
(In this account it was impossible for me to fix tl e laotude of anv place, 
which 1 wis exccediimly anxious to have done. I had thus no alternative 
but to t.ike htariii'/c, and lay dot™ mv course hij ouijxixf, K\en this was 
very dillieult to aceompli.'h with anythin^ like jntcision. the cotintrv over 
which I traversed beiny cither covered with forest, nr ]aesciitino one l.d;vrinth 
of mountains and lulls. I h.ad. therefore, often to have recouisi to the 'direc- 
tion pointed out by the natives, tvho are in general wonderfully correct. 
1 drew out my course per coinpass, and distance travelled each dav, or from 
one haltiim-place to another, with the cour.se of the rivers. I then took tlie 
outline of l)r. Livingston’s maji south of the Zaiid>esi, and laid down my 
route; but the distance between that river ami the s; ot I reached does not 
auree, thonch the natives jHiinted to the Xgaini Lake, w. bv w.s.w. from 
the joint from which I returned. In all jirohability the Itotletlc, or Masoe 
lliver, j'ointed out as falling into the Zambesi, and into which (the Ma.soe) 
the Xate, Kanie, and other rivers run, joins the Zambesi lower down than 
the sketch I made from information uiveii bv individuals who visited that 
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quartet whilo I rv.os in tlie ciuiiitry. It is impossible fur me to s]'eal; with 
any decree of certainty: I'Ut from the measuienients I took uitli the troi he- 
aiueter, ami l>eariims, 1 should siis|iei t that the baniatianalo, m- I’.aKaa llilis, 
are laid down rather tar to llie noiih in Anoustniih’-r niap. N'eiiher does the 
cotirse of the r,iin|Hi[.o liner, as lanl doun, aaree uitli native teslinioin. I 
shall t.ike the liK-rt v ol' sen. lino p, ,th sketi lies alonir with the .loiii nal, to ene 
3’on some idea of the Count ry tr.ivirsi d. ’I he ski li In s onl_\ <■. nmience at ih.' 
Bainanumato town. 


X . — Notes on the Geography of Central Africa, from the 

R •searches of Lieinyston, Montcirtt, Griu;a, and others. 

By James Macqueen, Ksip, f.u.o.s. 

Ji'o t, Deceinhcr lit, IS.'i.'i. 

The important and rojtcatod jotirncys of our MedtiHi.sf, tint Rov. 
Dr. Livingston, of the London Missionary Society, in .Southern 
Central Africa, have, as rt'gards all that great and intert'sting 
portion of it. laid open in a g<‘nerally correct form a hirge e.\tent 
of Africa, which was only known to l-hiropenns hy unccrtjiin and 
vague reports. The re.-ults of these hihoriou? journeys have htten 
of vast importance to Africti in ptirtieular, tind to geogra[»hieal 
knowledge in general. Having so many imjiort.nit point.s, and 
correctly fixed, it entdiles us to fix with tiderahh' accuracy several 
other places in Southern Central Africa of cajnal, if not of greater 
value to the world. 

To no one in modern times have this country and the world been 
more indebted for geograiihical knowledge aud researches than to 
Dr. Livingston. His labours ;ni<l dangers have been great. They 
have been voluntarily undertaken, and have cost no conntrv, and 
• more especially tliis country, anything ; so dilferent from the re- 
searches and labours of others. Rut it is to be ho])ed that this 
great country will not long allow him to go without a projier 
reward. 

His journals, and the delineation of his journeys, are already 
before the world. These speak for thera.selves, and require no 
further elucidation here. They are, in their leading features, 
best pointed out by a reference to and insjicetion of the map ac- 
companying this. It is to connect these with the generally correct 
information obtained from the journeys and labours of other 
African travellers that is my present object. To do this, it is ne- 
cessary to glance generally, and as shortly as possible, at the in- 
formation that has been obtained by the travellers after-mentioned, 
but little known to the public in general, regarding the more eastern 
and central parts of Afrita. The .Society, as we proceed, will 
perceive by a reference to the map, the variety and importance of 
these, and how, when one jjart is correctly fixed, it invariablv leads 
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to fixing other parts in their true position, or nearly in theil true 
position, and to make that clear which was formerly doubtful, and 
which otherwise could not be safely determined. 

The Leeambye is clearly the river previously heard of as the 
Cuama ; the great southern branch of the river known in its low'er 
course as the Zambesi. The cataract which was reported to exist 
in this branch of the river, a great distance in the interior, is now 
accurately ascertained and fixed. The very high lands which now 
form the southern bank of this river in its middle course, towards 
the source of the IManica, the rivers of Sofala and branches of 
the Limpopo, as stated by the early Portuguese authorities, and 
adopted by me in my map of 1840, are now well ascertained to 
exist. Mr. Moffiit, in his late journey to Moselekatse, pointedly 
tells us that after passing the Sha'he, a branch of the Limpopo, the 
land became exceedingly mountainous as he approached the resi- 
dence of that well-know n African chief lately settled in this quarter, 
and at no great distance from the southern bank of the Leeambye 
or Zambesi. This is important. These mountains to the east- 
ward of the residence of this chief (about 200 miles) are reported 
to be in some parts covered with snow. 

Meeting the high lands mentioned, the river turns its course 
nearly n.e., and after passing Chicova runs a distance of probably 
70 miles over rapids and c.ataracts, called Sacumbe, which render 
navigation almost impossible. Emerging from these, the river con- 
tinues its course to the e., having above these parts, as we shall 
presently see, received the Zambesi and the Aroango from the 
N. ; and thence pursues its way eastward by Tete, a mighty and 
important stream, being, at a short distance below that place, above 
half a mile broad, w ith a very rapid current. 

The distance from Tete to Zumbo, at the junction of the Aro- ■ 
ango with the Zambesi, has hitherto been erroneously stated from 
the careless manner in which the Portuguese accounts have been 
collected, and this too from imperfect translations. Neves, in his 
work of 1830, and others, give it the most correctly. lie tells 
us that from Tete to the cataract or falls of Succumbe, in the 
Zambesi, is 30 leagues, from Sacumbe to Zumbo 28 leagues. 
This will place Sacumbe in 31° 20' e. long., and 15' 55’ s. lat. ; 
and Zumbo in about 15“ 36' s. lat., and 20'^ 36' e. long. The 
river, according to Gamitto, above Tete descends from the north- 
westward. Zumbo was at one time an important Portuguese 
commercial station, to which gold from the rich mines of Abutua 
was brought, and ivory and other articles even from the Orange 
River. It is now nearly desolate, from the deeay of the Portuguese 
power in this quarter, and from Africart wars and dissensions in the 
more interior parts. 

The high lands in Southern Tropical .Africa which separate the 
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waters Vliich flow westward into the Atlantic Ocean, and eastward 
into the Indian Sea, were stated by actual ol)servation by the 
Hungarian officej’, Ladislans Amerigo, in 11^51, to be in 10'’ O' 
8. lat., and ‘21° 1!)' e. long. Dr. Livingston more fully and 
precisely confirms this; so also were those laid down in my map 
of 1840, after a rigid rescareh amidst the best authorities I could 
then find. 

But before proceeding to enter upon the description and delinea- 
tion of some of tin; rivers v hicli flow eastward from this point of 
Africa, the chief object of tins paper, it l)ecomes necessary to turn 
for a moment to the consideration of the rivers and countries much 
more to the eastward, to .'■bow what has been examined anti de- 
scribed in those parts by late accurate travellers, late at least as 
far as AV'estern Kurope knows them. 'I’liis will cnabh' us to "ce 
the value and importance of their geograjihical n'searches and dis- 
coveries, and fix some of those more exactly than could othiTwiso 
have been done. The great imjKirtance of Dr. Livingston’s dis- 
coveries, and others to which I am about to draw the attention of 
this Society, will thus hccoine more aj>parent. 

The three best of these authorities wbi<di it is here considered 
necessary to notice, are, frs^t, Dr. Lacerda, a scientific man, who 
was despatched by the Portuguese C«overnment on a special mis- 
sion from Mozambique to (.^azembe, in 171t7. Second, Pt'dro de 
Baptista, a Portuguese, itnd servant to a Portugue-e merchant, 
who in a trading journey crossed the cottntry from Angola to Tete, 
and returned safe, between the years l.HOlJand 1811. llis journeys 
are very valuable, as every day’s march is carefully noted, ns also 
the number of hours travelled each day. In the ea.stcrn part this 
accuracy is established by Dr. Lacerda’s astronomical observations. 
•Third, we have the narrative of the diplomatic mission despatched 
by the Portuguese Government from Tete to Cazembe in lt'>80- 
1832, only published this year at Lisbon, and received in this 
country a few months ago. Of these the latter is most diffuse, 
entering minutely into everything that the conductors, Major 
Monteiro and Captain Gamitto, saw or heard of these countries ; 
but Dr. Lacerda's is the most useful, from the few important 
astronomical observations it contains. The Doctor died imme- 
diately after he had reached Lucenda, or Lunda, the capital of 
Cazembe, and hence the position of that important jtlace has not 
been exactly ascertained ; but as Monteiro and Gamitto give us 
the bearing and distance travelled every day throughout their 
whole journey, we cannot err far in fixing the position of Lunda by 
their bearings and distances, starting from the point of Lacerda’s 
last observation. All three travellers went over nearly the same 
ground, from Tete to Cazembe. here Monteiro and his at- 
tendants deviated occasionally from the track of the others, they 
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took in, and reached, and stopped at all the same inlportant 
places noted by the former. 

The po-ition of Tote as t.aken is sufficiently accurate. It is a 
little {see P.S.) to the eastward of Ma 2 avanil)a, which latter is two 
days’ journey distant from the Aroango of the n., there being 
some smaller streams of that name much more to the s. At 
Mazavamba, Dr. Lacerda made his observation 12° 33' s. lat., 
and 41° 26' 30" e. long, of Lisbon, 32° 18' 30" e. of Greenwich. 
At Muiro Achinto he took another, namely 10° 20' 35'' s. lat. 
and 39° 10' e. long, from Lisbon, 30° 2' e. of Greenwich. 
Taking Monteiro’s bearings and distances from hence, we have 
the true bearing n. 27° w., and the distance made good 150 m. 
'i’liis brings Lucenda or Lunda, the old capital of Cazembe, to be 
in 8° 1.V s. lat. and 29° e. long. ; but this may properly and pro- 
bably fairly be corrected thus : the observations made at Sena by 
British officers, make Sena 30' more to the e. than Lacerda has 
made it, very likely from the greater accuracy of their instruments. 
Assuming that the other observations made by Lacerda should to 
this extent be corrected, it would make the other two places men- 
tioned 30' each more to the w , and Lucenda thus in 29° e. long, 
and 8° 10' s. lat., and so I have taken them. 

The Society will presently seethe vast imj)ortance of these facts, 
and the others about to be stated : to both I have to beg their par- 
ticular attention. From Tete to the Aroango, all the travellers, 
but especially Gamitto, tell us that the land is very mountainous. 
The Sierras rise to a great height, yet the country is fruitful and 
very populous. From R. Bua to Sierra Capire, the streams crossed 
run to the eastward and to the Chire, but all the others run w. 
and s. to the Aroango and the Zambesi. Beyond the Aroango 
about 30 miles is the Sierra Maxenga, which rises to the 
height of nearly 1 7,000 feet above the level of the sea. From 
this point, where crossed by Monteiro, it ran on the one hand n.e. 
(a branch also running w.) and on the other hand it stretched 
away s. to the Zumbo and Island, where the Arroango meets the 
Zambesi, dividing both to the s. and to the n. the valley of 
the Zambesi and the Aroango. From Zumbo on the S., an 
inspection of the map will show that the chain runs still farther s. 
to the chain of high land in the kingdom of Chidain, belonging to 
the great empire of Monomotapa ; thence it runs southwards to the 
Dragenberg mountains, near a spur of whicb, at the junction of the 
Likua and the Elephant Rivers, the hills on their w. side rise 
above the limits of snow. To the n.e. the ridges run to the high 
lands which bound the Lake N’yassa, as it is called, to the s., in 
which are the sources of the Zambesi, the Aroango, and the 
Chire, or Xire, or Luaba, and also the River of Mozambique. 

From tbe summit of the Sierra Maxenga the view is most beau- 
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tiful and extensive, to the x.w. bounded by the liorizon only. 
The land tlience, almost to (’azenibe, is generally level, with oidv a 
few dwarf shrubs upon it, and a very seanty pojmlation. Through 
these levels the iiuineroiis stri'anis hold their sluggish eourse, and 
are so tortuous that the traveller erosses and reeros.-es the stream, 
inereased or diminished aeeording to his eourse, without his know- 
ing or suspeeting that it is the same ri\er, and sometimes the same 
river under a different name. I shall not fatigue the Soeiety bv 
dwelling more largely on this |)oint. From the Aroango to Sierra 
INIaxenga the eountry is inhabited by the ( 'heva nation or tribe, 
and from the Sierra Maxenga to within a short distanee of Jamda 
it is iidiabited by the Movizas, partly an agricultural, yet more 
iilelining to be a jta'toriil, but generally an indolent and etireless 
people. The travellers founil on either h.and several lakes, some 
greater, some smaller, the remains [)ro!)ahly of the waters of the 
inundation. The vast plains f)f h'vel eountry alretidy mentioned 
are here and there stmhied with line, but insulated eluinjis of 
trees, each where they appear rising like ;i beautiful green ishind 
in the midst of the ocean. 

lA't us next attend to the important point, namely, the mag- 
nitude of the iirineipal rivers wtit're the tr.ivellers crossed them ; 
this considered will give us reasotiable data to determiiK' the dis- 
tance to their respective sources. Wlnn'c Monteiro iuid his jtart) 
crossed the Arroango in their tidvanee tit sonu' distance below 
where Pedro and Laeerda crossed it, they found the bed of tin' 
stream 150 fathoms broad, the banks 12 fathoms high, the w.ater 
then occupying two thirds of the breadth of the bed, and the de))th 
3} feet, with a .swift current. This wiis in tlu' iK'ginning of Sep- 
tember, the end of their tlry sea.-on. It overftow s its b,ink« during 
•the rains. It runs tv. and then s., and joins the Zand)esi at an 
island near the Zumbo station, calculated to be 7;i leagues, or 
210 m. distant. In his advance Laeerda found thi? ri'cr, August 
25th (the dry season;, 18 fathom^ broad, and de])th 2 feet 0 inches 
It joins the Zambesi, he says, at the village of Zuinbo, founded at 
the confluence. Pedro, in his adtanee (the wet season; to Tet(d 
found the river o<l fathoms broad. The Doenea and the Pa- 
masi, both large streams, join it a litth' below this ])oint, and at 
short distances on its w. side. A ext let us take the Zambe-i ; 
Gamitto found it, below where Laeerda crossed it, 80 fathoms 
broad, banks 5 fathoms high, and depth 31 feet (dry season 
September), and with a very rapid current (the country hilly), 
equal to 9 m. per hour. Many shell-fish on its shores. Laeerda, 
in his advance (the dry season, September), found this river 
25 fathoms broad, nearly 4*feet deep. Pedro, in his advance to 
Tete, docs not give the magnitude of this river, though one, the 
Lunbanhenge, he says, was in depth, the water up to the breast. 
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He calls the Zambesi, the Hianbeje, or the Diambeje of later 
travellers. On his return Monteiro found the Zambesi, or as he 
calls it, the Chanibc'zc, 100 fathoms broad (country become plain) 
and 3+ feet deep, with a very rapid current. This point was about 
65 m. to the westward, being 20 m. to the southward, of the pa- 
rallel where he first crossed it ; both times were in the dry season. 
The course of the river here was thus about s.w. by w. This 
river cannot, as has been supposed, join the Luapula, because where 
Pedro crossed the latter, 210 m. distant, it was, and in the rainy 
season, only 340 feet broad. 

There are, it may be observed, some rivers which run between 
the Zambesi and Lucenda, taking a northern course. The 
Liuapula, which flows n.e. to the westward of Lucenda, is 55 m. 
to the s., about 50 fathoms broad, and so deep that it could not 
be forded. Lucenda is situated on the e. side of the river or lake 
Mouro or IMofo, about 10 m. broad, supplied by the river 
Canengoa, a small stream, about 20 ft. broad, which bounds 
the capital on its w. side, and afterwards, together with the river 
Lundo, joins the Luapula, or, as Gamitto calls it, the Guapula. 
The termination of these rivers was left doubtful. The Portu- 
guese about Tete and these parts were inclined to consider them as 
the head-waters of the Chire. Lacerda’s death, no doubt, pre- 
vented him from ascertaining this point. It is impossible that 
any of them can run to the Chire. A glance at the niaj) and the 
position of the high land to the s. of Lake N'yassa will settle 
that point. Happily, I think, the matter is no longer left in 
doubt. The Arabs in the East, who visit all these places in the 
interior, have long told us that the w’aters of the rivers, such as 
the Luffia, that enter the sea to the s. of Zanzibar, rise far inland 
to the S.w. of Lake N’yassa, and come, such as the Luffia, from 
a large lake in the interior. Major 3Ionteiro clears up the point 
by stating that they go, some to the Nhanja Grande and to the 
Indian C)cean by the Cuavo, or some other stream. He has, in 
his volume, edited, I believe, by Viscount Sa da Bandeira, stated 
several things which settle the point more decidedly than he had 
any idea of. There we learn that the word Nhanja is applied to 
either lake or river ; that there is in the interior, and much to the 
X. of Cazembe, first, a Nhanja Mucuro Grande, or Great River, 
and next, the Nhanja Piqueno, or Little. The Great Nhanja, he 
says, is b leagues (30 geographical miles) broad ; that it takes 
three days by a canoe to pass it, stopping two nights on the islands 
in it, and reaching the opposite shore on the third day. He 
further says that the current easterly is so strong that the canoes 
used in crossing it are compelled tcCpull in an oblique direction 
to enable them to pass. From his stating that the easterly cur- 
rent retiirds them, it is evident that he refers to parties passing 
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fromilie enst jlinro to t!i(‘ uost- Ifcre we have a eompiete ami 
sitijfaetory explanation of the infoniiation ohtaiia'd hy the Rev. 
Mr. Erhai'dt, and fornimniieated to the .Societv at tiieir la't 
ineeting, as to the Great Nic'iida on the x. a*nd the Jattle Nienda 
on the s. ; cdearly eorrupthm.s <if the woial “ \hanja,’’ or else tlie 
word ‘‘Nhaiija" of it. He (.Mr. Ivrljardt) sa\s al.-.o that the 
W'avua or ^’av^la, who dwell about the sonree.s of tlie Aroango, 
as they really do (see ])Iace on iiiaj)). and who are great traders, 
and take trading journeys, of ?oiiie month.'’ duration, to tlie 
country of .Mononioisi', pas.s, on their way to it and the Great 
“Nienda,” the ri\er' MnrU'Ura and Rnapiira (I.iiapnlaj, both 
of whieh run to the x.E. to tlie Indian ( )eeaii. A glanee at the 
map will show that in their journev they must ero" both these 
rivers on their way to the large lake, and thi', I think, deeides tlie 
jioint that there are two .separate and distinct lake', namely, the 
Great and Little Nhanja, or “ Nienda,’’ as the I’ortiigue.'e state 
and Mr. Lrhardt has heard. 'I'hi.s is very important, and, in 
my opinion, satisfactory, and ]ea\es no room for any furtht'r 
doubt. 

’J’he magnitude of the rivers just mentioned, and at the season 
of the year stated, namely, the sea.-on before they become tlooded, 
shows that we mu-t look for their affluents at a eoii'iderable 
distance to the nortliward. Their affluent^, it is clear, especially 
from the eastward, as relates to tlie .Aroaiigo. eaiiiiot be Muy 
numerou.s or important. The body of water in the .Aroango w;U' 
2(1 fathoms broader than in the Zainb(‘,si, hut then the current of 
the former was only about .‘1 or 4 miles per hour, while that of 
the latter was estimated to be !• miles per hour. Now the 
quantity of water pas,sing through any given space is as tlie square 
of the velocity. Jloth rivers were of the same depth. Hence the 
si|uare of fhe velocity of the Aroango. .-ay 4 miles jier hour, is 
1<3, but that of the Zambe.-i is t'l ; showing that it is much the 
larger stream, and that its 'ourees mU't either be more nmiote, 
or that it must have a greater number of affluents. This latter 
the features of the adjacent country can scarcely allow to any 
great extent. Moreover, the river Kuaiiceze, about 11 ni. x.w. 
of the Zambesi, joins the latter river a little to the s.s vv. It was 
120 ft. broad, and, according to Laconia, was deeper than the 
Zambesi. Lower down, the Ruanceze was 08 tt. broad and 15 It. 
deep, the current south, 'i’hcrcfore itssourcc.s inii.-t be sought for 
in those high lands which bound the lake, hitherto known as or 
called N’yassa, on the s., between which and the sources of these 
rivers no river can pas.s to the eastward, either to form the Chire 
or any other river in that direction. The position assigned to 
their sources therefore cannot be materially wrong, — at lea't 130 
to 150 miles distant. 
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It may not be out of plaoe here to remark that the Basliuko- 
lonipo, mentioned l)y Dr. I.ivingstou as 30 days’ journey (230 or 
300 miles) eastward froiu Sbesheke’s town on the Lecambye, may 
be tliu Zanila'si abo’vc-meutioned, in its southern course to the 
(’uama, the name of whicli the former takes and assumes as 
its own. 

The |)o^ition3 of the important lakes in tropical Southern Africa, 
as here fixed, are the same as made out by me, more than ten 
years ago, from the information I had collected from authorities 
clearly ileserving attention. The chief of these were, first, a 
journal of an Arab traveller or merchant into the interior from 
Zanzibar, obtained by an officer of the Indian Navy at Zanzibar, 
and given to me. This was the clearest and most important 
journey in these parts I ever met with ; it was presented to the 
Society, and j)rinted in their Journal, hut, to my regret, on the 
map published in a following number, it was so placed as to make 
it tell a tale quite different to that which it really stated. Se- 
condly, a journey of the same kind, w hich I obfiiined through the 
United States of America, from their Consul at Zanzibar ; the 
errors contained in this were easily rectified : and thirdly, the 
different journeys into the interior, collected in Eastern Africa by 
those active and able men employed as Christian missionaries by 
the Church Missionary Society. There were many others ; and 
from all these, carefully considered, the positions of the rivers and 
lakes in that portion of .\frica, as now delineated, were placed. 
It is impossible for me, nor does it appear necessary in the present 
instance, to analyze all these, in order to show their discrepancies 
and agreements, and how easily, when all were carefully analyzed, 
they were reconciled. From a careful consideration of all these, 
the most northem part of the Great Lake is in about 3" 45' s. lat., 
and its centre in 29'^ e. long. ; its ino.-t nortlicrn part is the 
exact number of days’ journey from the point where the most 
northern route struck its shores ; and so also of the distance 
around its northern shore to the entrance of tlie great river 
which joins it from the vv., called in its upper course the Rovo, or 
Rofoo — the Luffia ; its northern shore is thus in about 3' 45' ,s. lat., 
and its southern, say 6^ 35'. The early Portuguc'C writers give no 
very inaccurate ])o.sitinn to this lake, namely about e.s.e. from 
Fungeiio, 42 days’ journey distant. Dr. Krapf had lieanl that a 
large river issued from this lake, running westward (in this way 
native narrators often reverse the course of rivers), and bv which 
he had at one time the intention to proceed, and to reach the 
Atlantic and Eiiro|)e by tlie Congo. He would have found rivers 
running in that line, but in opporite directions. 

Mount Kenia, the snow-covered mountain seen by Dr, Krapf, 
lies exactly under the Equator, ami in 35" E. long. From thence 
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ii range of very liigli liilL-^ ri.-ing alxive tlu' line of ))erj)et\ia! eon- 
gelation, anil some of them vol.anie, are to the xie.-twanl, anil 
their s|)iii> a])i)r()aeli to within a .‘■liort tli.-ttinee of the noitheni 
bhore of the great lake in (|ne'tion. 1 imneiiiateh to the north 
of Mount Keiiia rifi'.' the nio.-t MUithi'rn Muiree of tlie U.ihr el 
Ahiail, the real Lg\ptian Nile: of ihi> the inforniation 1 ha\e eol- 
leeted leau‘.-i no ilouht. It i.' nioremer in the \er\ longitude 
where Ptolemy ha.-' jilaceil it. 

'The lake in ijnestion ha- ililferent nanii;-. It wa;- well known 
to the early I’ortugue-e ili'eo\erer> on both tlie wivt and the eil*t 
coa.'ts. 'J’hev. and in faet all aeniiint.-. jihued it in tlie State of 
M ueno-Muoe. hut too luueh to the ea-t. eiOeriiiL', a> may he ^eeil 
in l)e Id le, froni old Portugue-e ma]i.-, a great jiorlion of .\frie:i 
to the northward and we-tward of Kilimanjaro. I'lie Ualla nation 
gave it more jieeur.'itelv, a.-. Iieing in tlie Miutliern ami -outli-we-tern 
ji.irt.s of tlieir ancient eNten.-ive dominion^, and held that it was- .‘•o 
liroad th.it it took a vulture three hour- tolly airo.'i-it. Well, 
iillowiitg a little for tlieir aTni>hlieation, and iliat the three liours 
W'eri' oid\ two iind a lialf, ;ind lliat tlie 'ultiire s-ped at till; rate of 
(>0 in. per lioiir, tliat would giie l.'iOm. for it- lire.'idth, wliieli 
after idl i- no leiil deHneation lor n (talln gi'iigrajilier. 

Muetio-Muge, .Mueiio Mui/e. M onoinoi.-e.-. and 1. niatneiii", relate 
to tlie satne place ;ind people, conipreliendiiig a large extent of 
coutitry in the interior of Africa. 'J'lie land on hoth -ide,- of tlie 
];ike i.' gernTallv level titnl fertile, and the emnitry pretty ixipulotm. 
From con.'iderahle re.-earcli, Jind from the taluahle work of 
(ianiitto, I have ;i?ecrtained the exact meaning ofthir.'ind nuotlier 
v\frican word, which clear.- up a good dc.i] of African geography. 
Tile jirefix Mono -iinpK -ignilie- gn at, lord or ma-ter ; Muata has 
a similar signification, gretit, cinjMTor, lord of. ilec. lienee Mono- 
inoisCs mean.- the creat Mor-e- or lord ot the Moi.-es or iMo\isa.s, 
while the .Movi.sas or Moisi-.- whieh inha!>it the country from tlie 
vicinity of the .\roaiigo to mar CaZ'-mhe are tribes of the 
same ])eople. Hence also Moiioinotajia, tlie Great Motapa, and 
Muata Vanvo, the emperor of Wanvo, and .Mnata Cazenihe, the 
emperor or lord of Cazemhe. 

There are few points in the interior gcograjiliy of Africa better 
determined than the position of the Great Lake, and its dl.-tance 
from the sea-cnast near Zanzibar. I rom an old friend, as has 
already been stated, an ( fficer in the Indian navy, I .seieral years 
ago received a nianuscrijit. wliich he obtained at Zanzibar when 
there in an otfieial character on an important mi.-.-ion. Tlii.s 
paper contains th.e account ol a jour; ey made by Liet-l>en Said, an 
intelligent .Arab trader, wl.o, a- leadrr of a caravan, had been 
twice at the Great Lake in the Monomoise country. Day by day 
his march is distinctly and clearly noted, desirihing the riicr.>- 
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passed, and tlio nature of the country, hilly or level, ^^ith an 
account of the people who inhabit the districts and places that he 
passed through, with the distances in days’ journeys carefully 
stated. He travelled at the rate of 9 or 10 m. each day ; and it 
is well known that the daily rates of travelling.by trading caravans 
in Africa are very regular, and scarcely ever vary. His caravan 
travelled, w'e thall assume, at the rate of geographical m. per 
day, the rate, or rather less than the rate, that it is found they 
travel in other f|uarters. With this scale, and his specific bearings, 
we have the following results: — 

The caravan started from Boamy, or Boami, mentioned by 
Dr. Krapf, a village at the mouth of the river Pangany, situated 
on its southern side, and in the month of September, ISdl, the dry 
season of that part of tropical Africa. Thence they marched 
nearly w.s.w. ‘21 days, but occupying one month of the whole 
journey. They travelled through a lolly country, and crossed the 
different rivers marked on the map, one of them, the Montanero, 
on the fifth day, 200 yards broad. At the end of 21 days they 
came to the Bahar, a word meaning cither sea or river, but river 
as pre-eminent to others, and most probably the Luftia. At this 
point also they came to the great river Matoney, much infested 
with hippopotami. From this point they travelled constantly in 
the direction of the setting sun, th.at is, due west, and close to the 
north bank of the river, passing Powaga, Sanga, &c. This distance 
occupied 18 days (in this portion there is oliviously an error 
of five, that number being twice stated instead of once — difference, 
say 4.') m ), and in three more they came to Sanga, leaving the 
river Matoney on the left hand, and, be it remarked, the hills or 
hilly country on the south or left hand also. The country then 
became level, principally sand and ironstone. In 10 days more 
they came to Sangara, w hich forms the eastern limits of the Mono- 
moise country. The districts through which they had passed 
were populous; and since leaving the coast they had had no rain. 
From thence to the lake the country belongs to the Monomoise 
tribe, which are under four independent sovereigns. The people 
are very honest, and ci^il to strangers. The road to the lake 
is plain, and without hills: the country is also very populous. 
From Sanga, in 18 days they came to Ogari, where there is 
a large river called Magrassie, having passed Gunda, Shisha 
Sanji, and Sangosi. From Ogari to the residence of the great 
sultan of Monomoise, through the country of Oha, is 12 days, 
which I consider not the time taken up in actual travellin”', but 
the whole time occupied in passing, through this state. The 
nundier of days’ journey actual travelling may be here taken at 
h or tl da_\s. The daws actually travtdled will -tand tlius : 
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Ito.-imi to Hah.ir or liiti-r 
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, 170 luil. s, 


lUli.vr to Saiiji 

.. ii; 
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SfliiLUi to Saiieara 

.. lo ., 

. ) , , 

w. 

Siir.ii.iui to < lutu i 

.. Is „ 

1^.3 ,, 

w. 

( |o;u'i to c.ij'it.il I'll lake 


■'1 

w. 


7 I u.w s, «.( • 1 In, 


But 5 <l;ns, or 4.') in., should |iroh;ihl_v ho (h'ductcd.* Tlio 
whole journey occupied 14(> d;i\.'. 

The jH'oj^ile on tlie i-lioix" ol’ the lake are U' lair a.s the Ahv.s- 
sluian.s. 'I hi‘ Mououiol.'e country i:- ahout 2 nioiith'-' journey 
front X. to s., and 1+ nionlh.'' join in‘\ h oui E. to w. 'I'he lak<' 
at the eajiital ahout the hreadth id' the channel hetween /an- 
zihar and the utaiu laud, or 24 nt. lie thinks the laki' extends 
to the \ve>tward of tt. 'rhen- i^. accordiiip to (lamitto, a strong 
curretit on the lake to the l■a■^tward. 'I'lu' inhahitant.' on the \v. 
side of the lake are called Vo.ah, and are Mahonuneilan.--. TIk* 
lake contains multitudes of fish. A great trade in cotton cloths, 
&c., is carried on from the western shores of the lake with 
the western coast of Africa, the journey to wliieh oceiijties six 
inoiiths. 'riiere tire many islands in the lake. 'J'he boats in it 
are long and narrow, and vvithotit .'ttiU. 'I'he shores are studded 
with sand hills, and there is a con-idenihle sea or swell tijioti it, 
and its depth is represented to he consider.-ihle. 'I'lie river Ala- 
grassie joins the rivm’ which has its origin in the lake. 

The position of the Bahar and river Matoney will thus he in 
6'’ 38' s. lat., and o<i 8' e. long. 'I'he jio'ition of the eajiital cd' 
Alononioise, and the eastern shore of the lake near its s. end, will 
he in 0" 34' s, lat,, and the centre thereof in 24 E. long., and x. 
3P E., or 120 miles, from the cajiital of ('a/;enihe.t 'I his may 
' he assnmed as its true jiosition, and from thence it stretches 
away northward, inclining to the w. jirohahly 1''0 m., its hreadth 
increasing considerably, hut the extent uncertain. 'I'lie land 
around it everywhere is low, but beginning to rise from its 
northern ‘shore till it becomes very mountainous as it nears the 
Equator. 

With reference to these interior African lakes I have long held 
the opinion that they are in more in.stances than one mt'rely the 
expansion of large rivers running through a level country during 
the inundation. Hence the discrepancy regarding their extent 
and jtosition according to the season of the year, and the points 
and times at which native travellers reach them. I am now con- 
vinced that such ij the fact. From the lat. ot 3 ' «. to the lat. of 
10- or 12" s.. and from the long, of 31' e. to probably the long, 
of 2a’ E., Africa is a level country, deeply intersected by 
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hirtie sirviini.', and \sid<'ly imnidated Wy tho Hoods in tlioso* rivors 
diiriiiij till' tiini' of tlio tropical rains, Init Icaviii" in many places 
lakes ‘treater or siiiajli'r, as may be, in the dry season. 

rile smaller lake, situated to the E. :nid to the s.. is nearer the 
sea than has liitherto been snjijtosed. Dr. Krajif tidd me that it 
«a^ tourfeeii days' journey due west of Kilwa or Quiloa. This in 
.Vlricaii measurement is about 210 ircoitraphical miles, in this 
case its position, say the centre, would he in ',•’ s. lat., and 
i>.) 20 E. long. It is surronndeil by very high mountains on the 

K and the s., so high that it is said snow is to be found on the 
ionner. 'I'he lake lies on the western side of these mountains at 
some miles distance. .k considerable ri\er enters it from the 8. 
It is doiditful if it communicates with the sea. (lamitto says that 
it does not. Hitherto it has been stated that the river Ruvuma 
issues from it, hut I am satislied that this statement is incorrect. 
If it has any outlet, the t'lnuo is most likely its drain. The 
ancient name, .Ml li'avi, was probably given to it because the country 
known as Maravi torinerly e\tended northwards to (’ape Delgadi', 
the hike forming its north-western boundary. The natne N'yassa 
we now know to he iiieorreet. ’I'he journey of the .Arabs aero.SvS 
tile continent settle- that ]«iint. for wc find N ya.'.-a, or M'lia<;n, i.s 
an extensive ilistrict rniniing eastward from near the Aroango, 
tlirongh the country of the rumbucas, eight days’ journey to the 
.s and s.E. of Mava/amba in the direction of Mo/ambiipie. In 
this district we hear of no lake-, but some river-. The di-trict i.s 
represented as fifteen day joi. nicy in extent, where every town is 
meiitioiie‘1 by the name N h.i(;a through a distance of jirobably 
in. 

(l.iniitto ha.' a remarkable passa>ge where he states it is uncer- 
tain it his 2shanja (Iraiide and Nhan|a Ikangono join, or are some 
days' journey ili.-taiit from each other. His Pangono. elearlv the 
river Pangaiiy, is several cbiy-' journey distant from the Nlianja 
Ciraade ( (ireat River), or I.uffia. 

Major .^Iontei^o and Captain damitto have given ii- minute 
and valuable details reg.irding tlm manner-, the i u.-tonis, and 
ehar.ieter of the popnl.nion <>f that (.art of .kfrii'a through which 
they travelled- They are interesting, ami show a con-iderable 
ilegree of order and civ iliz.ition. In Ca/embe and tlie capital 
nnieli order prevails. It is laiil out in sipiares. Chiefs are ap- 
pointed t‘v almo-t every department necessary to be IiMiked after. 
No one can interfere with the other, while all are amenable to the 
sovereign. Like the nnv.st civilized nations ot Lurojve, they have 
regular markets, cii.-rom and exci.-e-taxes. at the pleasure of the 
gov eninieiit. ainl rigidly exaeteil. When war arises they seize 
upon pidjs rty. .iiid teli tlte people that it i- to preserve their 
1 oer und t‘t |;rivinote civ ihzat.oii. lu this rlie\ are not uiueh 
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iH liiiitl Muni})!’. riic iMjiit.il ')► a place of coiihlilcralilo M7i‘ and 
population. Tin' ^tlc^■t^ arc Inoad, Ktraifilit, and cKan, and tlic 
lioii.'C? ( in iilar, and, acidnlini; to tlic icpfcM'niation pi\cii of 
tlii'ili, rallii r neat and ji!ea/-nio tliaii otln rwiM'. Tlie ino.'t dillicull 
lliiiio the .Mnat.i 1m- to I'linteiid witli i-. jt would ajipear, to pre- 
seiAc and to -eenn- the tiMn«|nillil\ o( In- nunienni- luiieni. Iltit 
till- i- in -own l.mlt. ii\ eidiei t aio .-o iiianv tcinale- tnoetln’r. 'I'lie 
man who Im- inoie wi\e- than one at .i time, will alwa\.- and 
evert where hate, .ind jn-tlt 1im«, the >.une ililhenllie!- to con- 
tend with. 

I he c.ipital ot .Muata 1 1 ninto. or ^ .into, i- a point of coieidcralde 
iin jiort.inee. ( >n the aci iirai t of tin- jioint where it i- llxcd dc-- 
peiio- a oood deal the eoiTiit fjeoerapiili'.d li.itnie.- ol tin- |Mirtioll 
(d 1 ro]iie,il .\tne.i We li.ite ahni.d.i in e o| niatMi.il.-, hut thcM- 
are a l'ooiI di-.il contiiM d ,ind tin ,il.-f.ntort ; we iniii-t wind otir 
wat till oiiLth them III 1 he hi in.iniier we i ,in in onh r to approach 
to ,i -.iti-t.irtort fe-iilt. 1 )r. l,itin”-ton in hi.- c\]iloratniii Mip- 
poM-- It to he in 2 I i:, loii" , and ^l.lte.. that it n- one tiiontli K 
jonrnet. hittl in., troni tin- had of the*< 'a--ai or I,oke. 'I lii» 
would hrinu' it to ahent •> oil' hit. It i- Ktalcd to he k.,n n. 
ami N.i,. ot .\iioola and < ',i--.iii"e. Mr Coolct ha- stated it t<i 
he .N K. (iatiiitto -a-.- that it he- w.N.w. of ( a/ciiihe. and tlie 
.Molnaiie- N.w. of that jilaee : and in another p'aei‘ he ^'i\k that 
Miiat.i 't anvo i- N.w. ot ( .171 iiilw. In <>'atmtto. p. I.h.’). we find 
it -tated that the capit.ii ot the n .d .^lual,l ^ aiiMi In.- > v.. Irom 
Anoola. and al-o in tin- ,\ppenili\, p. ■)''ii. that it is days’ 
jonniev h'voinl the ( oaneo, ii/ 7 dai- front the river to >Man- 
/.i/.i. and -I ' dav- from .^lan/a/.i to .^illata ^ aiivo. I’cdro 
ti-ta izive- u- toh-rahlv ai curate inioniialion ahoiit it and it- true 
po-itieii. It i- onK of late lh.it we ohtaineii all aienrate account 
of ill.' ,-tart I. o point, naiin Iv. tin- 1 .or id .^ln^,,r^ . w hich i.s alxint 
one da\’- joiiriiev k. of l’nn”o de .Xinionoo, and on tlie < oan/a. 
To it. aceord.no to tin- n.irr.itite of In- journevr in the Annae.- 
Maritinios, we find in No. t', p. I that, retnri.ii o. he travelled 
.'Wl da\,- tioiii Ih.tii' a. i-itnated one liay K. of the Coango. 1 loin 
])oinh,i. in hi? ad'ance. lie went d'.i da_\? hy .Moxiea to I.iincon- 
ijuexia. the “mother" or chief of MorojHi. IVoni jilaees in 
hi.i jouriievs to the ea.-tward. we find, from the point.- determined 
a,-tronoinicailv hv Lacerda. that lie travelled at the rate id '.'f geo- 
graphical III. per dav. 1 lii-i la.-t dittance to Liiiieonijnexia gives 
dTd 111 . and hritig- it to 2t I't k. lone., and ahout s. lat. 
lie make? no mention of anv livi-r ]>a.-?ed in thi? di‘-tance. tliongh 
there n.av lie. It must he home in mmd th.it two native states in 
tills portion eif Africa were -Slid to he governed, one hy a male, the 
other h\ a female ; the one Ifiday-' joiirnev <!i-tant fiom and to the 
N". of the other. It would appeartliat I’edro proceeded from I.iiii- 
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conqnexia to the capital of the other state. Oa his return from it 
(see No. 9, pp. 423, 424) he travelled 47 clays, say 437 m., to 
Eoinba, passing on .the 22nd day the great river Cassais in a 
canoe, and in his course several other rivers. At the end of 33 
days he came to the boundary of the territory of Muata Yanvo, 
and 14 days n.e. from Bomba. On his advance to Cazembe and 
Tete, Pedro travelled from the northern capital fir.st 16 days, to 
Lunconquexia with the sun on his left hand, thus going due s., 
and next from Lunconquexia, or as he in No. 5, p. 170, calls it, 
Luncongucha (in No. 7, p. 282, he calls it Luconquessa), he tra- 
velled 20 days to C.'amoa in the same direction. From this place 
he turned eastward towards Cazembe, marching, as he says, 
with the sun in his face. The astronomical observations made 
by Lacerda enable us to ascertain his true hearings, namely, 
in the one case s., and in the other about s.e., and as carefully 
delineated in the map, as are also the rivers passed, and especially 
the most important of them, such as the Lnalaba. Lubiry, Ac. &c. 
The position of the northernmost state would thus be in 24" 30' e. 
long., and 2^ .s. lat. ; anTl that of the other, in .3° 10' s. lat. 

Major Ferreiro* enumerates the rivers crossed between the 
Coango and the capital of Muata Yanvo, viz. the Luachama, 
Lombe, Quizemba, Luhi, Lueze, and the Lulua, which is the 
last, but he makes no mention of the Cassais or the Cassaby, 
nor do others. How then is the Cassaby to be placed ? If it 
goes to, and is, as Graqa and others state it to be, the river of 
ISena, it never can run to join the Coango. Of its most important 
affluent, the Lnalaba, we have clear and satisfactory accounts, 
namely, that it is the boundary between the lands of Cazembe and 
its superior chief, Muata Flianvo, or Moluanc, and that it in fact 
encompasses all the lands of Cazembe to the x.w. and x. 'Fhis 
will give the Cassabe the direction that Ladislaus from ocular 
observation gave it, namely, to the x.e., and to the Indian Ocean, 
in wbicli case it, or the united streams, must be a feeder of the 
Great Lake, Taganika, in the Monomoise country. It is remark- 
able that Graca states that the Cassabe comes from the x. ! In 
this case, the “ Loke ” of Livingston, may be a different river from 
the Ca.'sabe. All these points require further research. 

The jealousy of the chief 'of Cazembe prevented Monteiro and 
his fellows from visiting the Luapula, three days’ journey distant, 
and a great Sierra, two days’ journey more beyond that river, 
supposeil to contain crystals and precious stones. After advancing 
two days they were compelled to return. In the account of places 
and countries to the north and west of Cazembe the narrative is 
deficient : this is much to be regretted. If they had been able to 


* Set' Gaiiiitto, App. p. 4S.'. 
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advance to any material ui?tance from Lncetula, either to tlie north 
or to the west, they wotild have lixtai distinctly some imjtorttiiit 
points connected with tlie ircoLrrajiliy of tliis portion of Africa. 

Tlie sources of the ('oanpo, and the west hranch of the Lcetim- 
Itye and the Ctissahc, ha\e heen fixed hv the re-earches of Dr. 
livingston. 'J'he magnitude of the united stretinis of the Leeam- 
byo ;ind the Leeha ( i(M) to tJOtt \ards hroad, and the J.eeha 
singly yards, in the rainy season) sii()\\s tlnit tlie sonree of tin: 
former, before it is joined b} the latter, must be distatit, and rims 
perhaps to the distance and in the direction as delineatevl in the 
map. It is suppo.s('d, indeed it certain, that ele\ated or 

high hinil runs tlirough the interior, from Sierra .Maxeiiga on tin; 
east, to the sources ot the I.eebtt .and ('o.ingo on the wi .-t, ditiding 
the waters that How north-eastward from tliose that flow sotitliv\aid 
and sonth-w’('stw;ird. Iti tliese, and p.-ir.dlel witli the spiingsof 
tlie Leehii, tlie l.eeamb\e no doidit takes it.' rise. 

Ib'fore tiiniing to the eoiisidenition of the im]iort;mt river f'as- 
sahe, it is necessary to oliscrve that llien' are two grt'at emjiires 
in Nortln'rti-Cciitriil and 'J’rojiie.il Afiiea, namely, Sinata Vanxi 
or Yatnho, ;itid .^Ioropoa. 'I'ln' former contains no fewer th;m 2G 
jirovincc' or states, atnotigst which are (’a/emhe tind its \as.sal 
states. The great emiiire reaches soutlito about the tenth degrta: 
of lat. It lies about e. from Angola, tiiid to the eastward of 
the Coango, in its upjier atid middle conr-e. ( 'tizendie and its 
va.ssals lie .s.e. of its sovereipi state. North of Mtiatti '\’aiuo 
lies the territory of Mornpoa, or. as it is sometimes pronounced 
by the Portuguese and tnitivc', Molna. and its peoph', .Moluas or 
Aloluanes. It stretches north to the vicinity (d'the Kqnator, and 
comprehends seteral powerfitl jinoinces nr states, and between it 
and Muata 'l anvo there are frequent wars, d'lie southern boun- 
dary of Morojioa is probably iti tdiout •'»" .s. lat. 

And now to return to the river (':t'.-;ibv. which has its source iti 
the same high lands as the Cntingo ;ind Leebti. Where Dr. 
Livingston crossed it at a ford, 11 17' -s. lat.. be found the stream 
120 yards broad (the middle of the wet season;, and the current 
running x.e., afterwanls, as he was informed, changing to e.x.e. 
11 e was also told by natives that it was an affluent of the Coango ; 
but this is either a mistake, or the Casai, Kasye, or Loke of 
Livingston is a different river from the Cassaby. about to be con- 
sidered. Regarding this we have two specific authorities, namely, 
the Hungarian officer Ladislaiis, and .1. Rodriguez Grai.a, a 
Portuguese merchant, who penetrated deeply into the continent 
and along this river in the vears 1^'4.‘5 to 1x4 7. Both travellers 
started from Bihe for tlieir interior journeys. The first narra- 
tive of Ladislaus is .-o coiifu-ed. that it is not po.ssible to 
know, or to fi.x. e.xaetlv the rivers that he crossed in his more 
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northern route. After he had travelled 33 days, he reached 
tlie banks of the great river Cassaby-Kaudal at Yah-Quilem, 
in long. 23‘’43'e. • The distance travelled would give 10° 30' 
s. lat. This is his statement, in a letter written to his father 
at that place. In the account vshich he gave of his travels 
when he returned to Benguela, as published in the official journal 
at that place, it is stated that he “penetrated to 4° 41' s. lat. 
and 25° 45' e. long, into the interior,” from which it would 
appear that he travelled, perhaps descended, the river eastward 
to that point. lie says, that in its onward eourse, it divides 
the secondary kingdoms of Lovar and Catema Cabito from 
the extensive empire of Lunda ; and that after being joined 
by tiie great river Luloa (Lualaba) it changes its course to the 
N.E., is a league broad, and carries, or mixes its waters with the 
Indian Ocean in a part of the coast unknown to him. He further 
states, that the great rivers Lu-gehungo, Lutemho, Lume, Luena 
Quisomaje, and other great streams (navigable), are affluents 
of the great river Leeambye, or Zambesi, which enters the 
Indian Ocean at Quilimane. This is important and decided tes- 
timony, and is borne out by various other authorities. He calls it 
the enormous volume of water, and states that jt rises in the high 
lands of Quiboque, w here also the rivers Vendica, Cuiva, Cazeme, 
and Cainhale take their rise. Not the slightest idea is by him 
expressed, that any of the great rivers that he mentions, run to the 
western coast, but quite the contrary. He must have been a long 
way into the interior, for on his return he states that he visited 
Quinbama (province of Lovar), where he met some Arabs, from 
whom he got a good map of the interior of Africa. 

J. Bodriguez Graqa, having reached Bibe from Loando, started 
from the latter place for the interior. Passing the Coanza on the 
.5th day from that part of Bihe whence he began his journey, he 
at the end of 12 days reached the southern boundary of Quioco 
or Quiboque, where he found the river Muangoa, which runs to 
the Cassabe beyond or to the north of the highlands mentioned 
by Dr. Livingston and Ladi.slaus. Previous to his reaching the 
Muangoa, he had crossed the rivers Cotia, Cuiva, &c., which join 
the Coanza in its right bank. From the southern boundary of 
Quioco to the point where he reached the Cassabe, he spent 15 
days, 72 leagues or 240 m. distance travelled, but by no means that 
distance made good in the general bearing of his route. There is 
a great defect in Grata’s narrative, where he gives us merely the 
distances and the iiames of some places and provinces ; only in 
one or two instances he gives us the bearing of the Lulua or 
Lualaba, east from the Cassabe, previous to their junction in the 
province of Challa, 5 days before he came to the capital of Muata 
\ anvo. It is oidy by the names in a few places, and a reference 
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to the accounts given by other travellers, tliat we can trace, though 
by no means very accurately, the extent of his jonrnev. 'I'lic 
Lualaha, vve know, hounds tlie territories of ( azeiuhe Proper ; 
and Cazeinbe, wc are told, and I believe truly told, lies s.K. 
of the dominions of the sova'reign power, Mnata Vauvo. At 
the point where he first reached the Cassahe ('June 10), the 
end of the wet season, he says, it was not jur-sihle to wade 
it. He takes it as a tributary to the river of .Sena and the 
Zambesi, and states that it runs in all the territory of Muata 
Yanvo. He mentions that he encani])ed on the margin of the 
river the day after he reached it, in the great province of Catende, 
the chief of which lives on the margin of the river. In Dr. 
Livingston’s map we find the village (d’ Catende close upon the 
hanks of the river, lat. IP 20' s , and long. 21 ’ 40 e. ’I'iii.s may 
be the. same place, hut if so it scarcely gives hi.' distance, nor does 
the depth correspond at tliat place, and at the jioint where he 
could not wade it. AVhen Dr. Livingston crossed it, the iniildle of 
the wet season, it was only 120 yards broad : a small stream cer- 
tainly it would hccoine in the dry season. But (Iraiya jirohahly 
means that the great sovereign of Catende lived on the lianks of 
the river, near to the point where he reached it, and to the 
N. of the village of Catende, which may have given the name 
to the kingdom. It is to the .v.e. of Qnioco, and is hounded to 
the S.w. by it. From the point where he could not wade tin! 
river he travelled principally along its hanks days. lG2.j 
leagues, 542 geographical miles, to the capital of .Muata 'I’anvo; 
1.5 days of this number he travelled along the right hank of the 
river, and at the end of G days he came near to the river Luana, 
a mighty river in the rainy season. At the end of G days he 
turned to the C'assahe again, and on the 3rd day he cros'ed the 
Cassahe, and inarched along or near its hanks, and on the 2nd 
day again crossed the river in the province of Difunda. On the 
2nd day he marched e. and left tlie Cassahe on the left; on the 
10th day thereafter he came to the margin of the river Lulua or 
Lualuha ; on the 3rd day he encamped at the chief town of the 
great province of Challa, where the land is fertile, and agriculture 
carried on. In this province the mighty river Lulua joins the 
Cas.sabe ; in 5 days more he reached the Banza, and chief town 
of Muata Yanvo on the 3rd yeptemher, 1S46, and from which 
place he dated and transmitted his journal and conmiunication to 
the Government of Angola on the 20th Octolier, 1817. 

I have been thus miiiute in the details of this journey in order 
to ascertain, as accurately as possible, the distance and direction 
travelled. He distinctly states that at his first point leached 
he found the river running eastward, under the impression that it 
formed the head waters of the Lceamhye or Zambesi. But it 
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may be observed, that every river the Portuguese on or from the west 
eo;ist saw or lieard of running eastward in this portion of Africa, 
they alwius considered as belonging to the Zambesi of the east. 

Ladislaus does not tell us how the Cassaby-Kandal flows at 
his utmost p.oint, but in his narrative, where all things are con- 
densed by his copyist, he pointedly says that “ the enormous 
bulky river Cassabe, in its course to the east, divides the kingdoms 
of Lobar and Catema Cabita from the extensive empire of Lunda 
(Muata \anvo and Cazembe), where it unites with the river 
Lulua, changing its direction to n.e., and with a breadth of one 
league mixes its waters with the Indian Ocean in a place not 
yet known.” The position of Lobar, pretty accurately known, 
and Yah-Quilcm, sets the dubious point at rest. Again, Graca 
tells us that the Cassabe so traversed “springs” from the north ; 
this river Ladislaus reached in 9° 30' s. lat., and 23° 15' e. long., 
to the N.E. of the place where Dr. Livingston places the Cassabe, 
which is the name of a state as well as a river. Graca’s travel- 
ling distances must he considerably reduced, including, as they 
do, turnings and windings, and bends of the river, and also as 
they appear to be excessive ; for G and 8 Portuguese leagues 
(19 and 25 miles) in one day, is too much for African travelling, 
however unincumbered. This will bring his journey and distance 
into something like the shape which is here given to it. He tells 
us, moreover, that he reached the little river Luli, or Lueli, two 
days before he reached the Cassabe ; and he distinctly informs us 
that the great river Luloa, or Lualaba, before its junction with 
the Cassaby, is found to the eastward of the latter. The reduced 
distance travelled by Graca (deducting one-fourth) would be 
about 800 miles in general and direct bearings. Two points 
appear sufficiently clear, namely, that the united streams of the 
Casaby, or Cassabe, and the Lulua, or Lualaba, unite in the 
province of Challa, belonging to the empire of Muata Yanvo, 
that their united stream bends its course n.e. ; and it is remark- 
able that neither Ladislaus nor Graca, at their extreme distances, 
heard anything of the Great Central Lake, which, had it been of 
the enormous magnitude that has been represented, could scarcely 
have escaped notice by some of the people, traders as they all 
are, who dwell in the extreme points that they reached. 

It is obvious that all the travellers adverted to, consider that ail 
the rivers of importance that they met with, in the interior, run to 
the east coast, both from what they themselves saw, and from 
information they obtained from the natives, 'i'herc are also some 
more rivers crossed in his course northwards, or rivers that he 
heard of running westward, but the names of these are so blended 
together, that it is impossible to assign them a proper position. 

We may, however, soon receive more accurate accounts of 
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these "interior parts. Tlie Portnauese now reign paramount at 
Carsange, once the nu).?t jmwerf'ul state in tlie interior of Ali ica. 
Three jears ago, they, in tlu" modern en^toni of spreading ei\ili- 
zation, drove out one .Jaga and ap])ointed another, and at the .--anie 
time concluded a treaty of peace and eoinmerce with the great 
chief of Yanvo, by which they are to enjoy the privilege of trading 
in all his territorie.', and also through them with the states more 
to the eastward. It may al.'O he hopc'd that the journey of 
Ladislaiis complete, and also hi.s Arab map of the interior, may 
yet ajipear. ^I’hey are worth looking after. 


Postscript . — (Joi'reetiug T.aeerd;i’s lonuitude.s a' has been stated, 
Tete will stand in IG'’ 22' .s. bit. and in .'!b ' i;. long. Laeerda 
])laces Maxcnga in 15^ l!*' ir)''s hit. It is about lil m. from 
Tete. Laeerda’s eour.-e from 'J'ete to Mazavaniba was n..\.w., 
the average variation of eomjiass 2'P 24'. 'I'ete i> 21 jonruevs by 
the river from Sena.* At 1(> miles per day thi- would give 2U) 
miles. Eleven dajs of this vovagi' are in the district of 'I'ete. 

It is also nece.ssary here to observe that (iamitto jilaees Zumho 
at a coiisiderahly greater distance westward from 'I’ete. t I>nt 
he is certainly wrong, and has been mi-h'd by erroneous estimates 
of distances. 'I’liis point, however, Dr. l.ivingstnn will soon enable 
us to determine accurately. With refereiiee to the present re-i- 
denee of the African chief iMoselekatse, Moffat tells Us that it is 
10 days’ journey Tsay •''•‘i m.) s. of the Zambesi, orl'.t 2T s. lat. 
Its position in his rough map is considerably to the E. of the 
meridian of the cataract in the Zambezi. It will tbu.' stand 
between 27" and 28'' l. longitude, and distant from the Limpopo 
220 m. due s. He s.iys that after passing the .^hashe the country 
became exceedingly iiioimtainons. 'I'lie Zamhe-i of the n. joins 
the Lceambve CO or 70 miles above the junction of the Aroango 
of the N. with that river. 

Since the preceding paper was written, at the close of last year, 
the author has received from Lisbon that e.xcellent Portuguese 
periodical entitled ‘ Boletim e Annaes do Coiiselho L Itramurino,' 
from its commencement to .March l^bC. Besides other amusing 
matter regarding Africa, it contains a full account of Graija's 
interesting journey and its objects, and also a more detailed and 
distinct account of the Northern journey of Ladislaus, with the 
abstract of his subsequent most important journey from Benguela 
to the s.E. — as far as lat. 2U" 5' and long. 22" 40' e. 'I'he 
numbers also contain a very particular and remarkable account by 
B. J. Brochado of the Portygiiese African settlements in Benguela, 

* See lioletim e .\nnac!> <lo Cousclho Ultramarino, Xo. 4, p. .3'!. 

+ iSee Annaes. Xo. p. 54. 
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Bilie, and countrii'S s.e. from it. These latter, according to the in- 
fonnation Mr. Hiochado had collected, agree with the subsequent 
account given by Ladislaus, of all that he saw and met with in his 
last journey. 

I.et ns take Grata’s narrative first in those points which tend to 
elucidate more clearly his important journey, simply premising or 
observing that its object was to persuade the native chiefs every 
where to relinquish the slave-trade and to betake themselves to 
cultivation and com.mercc. His advice and suggestions were met 
ill a friendly spirit. I'rom Gorabe on the Coanza (the Coanza 
where crossed was 240 ft. broad and from 8 to 20 ft. deep), he was 
28 days marching till he reached the hanks of the Cassabe about 
(’atende. Gombe also, he tells us, was the point where his and 
all other caravans commence their journey tor Cassabe, Biinda, 
Lovar, Amboellos, (fee. This at once gives us the direction in 
which he inarched during this first part of his journey, namely 
N. 40' E. From the point where he fiivt reached the Catsabe he 
was 9 days till he reached the state of Cabango, on the banks of 
the little river Canhaje. This Cabango, probably the Cabango of 
Livingston, is distant I3l) m. (geog.) from Catende, and through 
which State, namely Cabango, Dr. Livingston was told at Cabango 
that the river Cassabe flowed. Between 'Catonde and Cabango they 
in one part (about half-way), left the Cassabe on the left hand. 
By doing this he must have been marching eastwarii. In like 
manner, when he crossed and recrossed the Cassabe at and below 
Sucumbuge, he must have been going to the eaitward of n. 
Without this he could not have taken a course to the E. to reach 
the Lulua or Lualaba. After this and reaching (dialla, we hear 
no more from him about the Cassabe. Had he marched north- 
west from the kingdom of Cabango 30 days) 120 leagues) he would • 
have come within a short distance of the junction of the Coango 
with the Zaire. Graea states pointedly fAnnaes, No. 1 1, p. 157), 
that Cazembe is e.s.e. of the Banza ot Muata Yanvo, which great 
State, he also says in the same page, is encompassed or surrounded 
by the very great river Cassabe, and which i.s exactly like the 
Lulua or Lualaba. Again in Annaes, No. 10, p. 123, he s<ays 
that the Cassabe makes its way through the whole empire of 
Muata Ilianvo. 

In Annaes, No. 22, p. 238, of March, 1856. we hive a more 
distinct account of the journey ot Ladislaus in 1840-50 than the 
previous short abstracts wliich' had been received had given us. 
In all the material points it is the same, but more specific. From 
the source of the Coanza, lat. 15“^ 9' s. and long. 20^^ e., he 
marched e.x.e., then E., and then abtnit X. till he came to the 
high dividing ridge in Quioco, lat. 10'’’ 6' s. and long. 21'-' 19' E., 
at an elevation of 5200 ft. He reached the banks of the Cassabe 
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in long.* 23° 45' e., crossing the country near tlie sources of streams 
running to the Leeanibye on the one hand and to the Cass;tl)e on 
the other. He calls tlie latter a very iniglity ri\er, deep and tur- 
bulent, and says that after sej)arating the kingdoms of J.,ovar and 
Cateina-Cabeta from the extensive empire of Lunda, it changes its 
course more to the n.e., and l)eing joined by the Lulua or l..uala- 
ba, tlie united stream, one league liroad, pursues its way to the 
Indian Ocean at a point, to him, unknown. He jumetrated to 
4*^ 41' s. lat. and 25° 45 ' e. long., and visited places which In* 
considered to be the heads of tin* streams which form the river 
Zambesi of Sena. He obtained an immense deal of important 
information regarding all these interior parts. 

His second journey w<is equally important. I'Vom Henguela 
and Bihe he penetrated in a s.e. direction to 20'' .')' s. lat. and 
22“ 40' K. long, through countries hitherto unknown, sterile and 
thinly peopled with tribes most barbarous and ferocious, the Mu- 
cuanuillas excepted, a distinct race and of more industrious 
habits. He dwelt nine montbs in the great province of Quinhama. 
situated between the Cimene and the (-’ubango, which latter riviT, 
larger than the C'unene, and rising in the .same district of country, 
jmrsues its way to the s.e. In it.s middle conr.si* and near l)(>rico 
or Indirico, it is joined by a large river called the Cuito, coming 
from the northwanl. 'Ihe united stremm ))ursues its way eastward 
ten days’ journey from Mucago to the RiamU’ge or Leeambye in 
the country of the Mococotas or Macololos. 'I'his is very curious 
and new, and is confirmed by the accounts collected by Brocheda. 
The Cubango therefor-; must be the parent stream of the (Jhobe, 
and accounts for that immense flow of wntens which in the rainy 
season Dr. laviiigston tells us inundated the whole country round 
the Chobe, forming with the inundation of the Leeambye in 1851 
a lake of near 120 miles in extent. Near Quinhama is Aimbiri, 
the Embarah of Dr. Livingston and the Bechuanas. Brochado 
says that the Riamhege runs to the eastward deep into the inte- 
rior, and that the hanks of the Cubango are only cultivated in a 
narrow chain of small settlements, which supply the thin jiopula- 
tion with a scanty subsistence. There is no other river of any 
importance in the wide district mentioned, and whether theTeoghe 
is also a branch of the Cubango, is not stated, though, considering 
the level nature of the country, it is not improbable, especially 
during the rains. In referring to dates it appears that Ladislaus 
must, towards the end of his journey, have lieen at the time very 
near Dr. Livingston. He, at nearly his extreme southern point, 
heard of three Europeans who had come as far as the Muirabas 
and Moganguehis. • 

The great state of Quinhama begins about 15 leagues from 
the Cunene, and extends in the direction of s.e. 37 leagues. It is 

VOE. XXVI. .K 
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a plain country without stones. The vegetation is good and 
abundant. In some places the soil is sandy. A full account of 
the journeys of Ladislaus accompanied by maps is in course of pre- 
paration for publication, and when they appear they cannot fail to 
be exceedingly interesting. 

Adverting for a moment to the position of the great inland lake, 
it is proper to observe that in Lief-Ben-Said’s narrative there is a 
discrepancy between the general summary of days travelled and 
that in the minute, or say daily enumeration. Which is right it is 
impossible to determine, but supposing the error to be in the 
latter, then four or five days or 40 miles in distance may be 
deducted. This will bring the capital of the Sultan to 30^^ e. 
long, and the centre of the lake so much more to the eastward. 
Thus placed, the capital will be 140 m. n.e. of Lucenda, the 
capital of Cazerabe. Its length from n. to s. depends upon the 
accuracy with which the bearings in the northern and southern 
routes have been taken. The latter is considered sufficiently 
correct. The other, it is said, strikes the Lake about 8 days’ 
journey from its extreme limit to the north. 

The eastern source of the White Nile is, and from good informa- 
tion, in the position where I have placed it. Ptolemy places his 
western branch 1“^ more to the n. and 8° to the westward, and in 
this, from recent accounts and reports, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that he is quite correct. 

Although the interior of Southern Tropical Africa is generally 
a level country, still, in many places, it is mountainous. Where 
level it is an elevated table-land rising much above the level of the 
sea. As Lacerda approached Cazembe, he expresses his surprise 
at the degree of cold which he felt so near the Equator. In the 
vicinity of Cazembe there are several ridges of considerable eleva- 
tion ; around the sources of the Leeba, Coango, &c., the hills are 
high, and the country is generally mountainous along the Cassabe 
and Lulua. In Southern Benguela and Bihe the country is gene- 
rally hilly. To the eastward of the Chobe and the Shaze it be- 
comes very mountainous. From the Dragenberg mountains in 
the s. to the sources of the eastern branch of the White Nile in 
the N. an almost continuous chain of very high mountains are 
found. Round the sources of the Sofala and Manica rivers the 
country is extremely hilly. It is equally, if not more so, to the 
eastward of the Arroanga, and around its sources and along by 
Lake Alaravi and Kilimanjaro. In the western portion round 
the sources of the Zaire and its tributaries, the country is certainly 
very hilly. In the district of Oholo or Holo to the west of the 
Coango, mountains are found rising to the height of 11,000 or 
12,000 ft. above the level of the sea. 
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XI . — Notes of a Joiirne;/ from Baghdad to Busrah, with Besrrtjt- 
tions of several Chaldeean Remains* Bv W. Kexxktt 
Loftus, Esq. 

Communicated hy the Earl of Clarendon. 

/.Vtji/, March lo, lsf>o. 

The tract of country between the important cities of Baf^hdad 
and Busrali is thinly inhabited by a rude and almost sa\a!Te race 
of nomad Arabs, who are continually at war with each other and 
with the Turkish authorities. It is also freipiently overrun by 
plundering parties of the fierce Aneza and Sliammar liedouiiis, 
from the great western deserts. Hence it is that tliis portion of 
Mesopotamia is seldom traversed, except by messengers and 
others whom speed or positive necessity compels to adopt this line 
of route. The traveller usually proceeds by boat down the river 
Tigris, 

A favourable opportunity, however, ])rcscnfed itself for passing 
through the region in question and for visiting several interesting 
ancient sites hitherto unknown or undescribi-d. In December, 
184.9, it was arranged that a detachment of Turkidi cavalry — 
forming the escort of the commissioners ap|K)iuted by the Englisli, 
Russian, Turkish, and Persian governments for the demarkation 
of the Turko-Persian frontier — should leave Baghdad and travel 
by the most direct route to Busrah. Being anxious to make 
certain geological investigations in the deserts cast of the Euphrates, 
I readily obtained permission to accompany the trexips from 
Lieut. - Colonel W. F. Williams, k.a., + the British commis- 
sioner, to whose party I was attached. Mr. II. A. Churchill was 
also allowed to accompany me ; to this gentleman I am deeply 
' indebted for the admirable drawings which illustrate the Memoir, 
and for the care taken in laying down the map from our joint 
observations. 

Dec. 27, 1849. — The party ^et out from Baglidad early this 
morning, but we were disagreeably surprised to learn that our 
line of route had been altered. Tlie troops had received orders 
to proceed from Hillah, along the western bank of the Eu- 
phrates, on account of the general insecurity of the country, 
and the difficulty of crossing the numerous water-courses in the 
Jezireh.;): The road to Hillah, and the ruins of Babylon, have 


* The original memoir (with maps anti drawings hy Mr. Henry A. Churchill), 
together with the antiquities it wa.s intended to illustrate, was deposited in the 
British Museum in 1851, whence it has been procured by permission of the 
Trustees. , 

t Now Major-General 3ir %V. Fenwick Williams. Rut., k.c.b., of Kars. 
t Mesopotamia, being enclosed between the Tigris and Euphrates, is usually 
denominated the " Jezireh,'" or 
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been so frequently described that it is unnecessary to dwell on 
this portion of our journey. 

On reaching Hillah, we determined on carrying out our original 
design of proceeding ttirough Mesopotamia. The Turkish officers 
of the escort and the authorities at Hillah made repeated efforts 
to dissuade us, by representing the Arabs as in a state of insur- 
rection and the country as flooded with inundation. Finding, 
however, that our resolution was taken, they gave up the attempt, 
and Tahir Bey, the military governor of the place, ordered eight 
Bashi-Bazuks to accompany us to Abdi Pasha of Baghdad, who 
was then at Diwanieh, and to whom we were the bearers of 
despatches. 

Dec. 30. — A heavy rain during the night delayed the appear- 
ance of our guards until 8 o’clock this morning. Having at 
length made a start and got clear of the date gi’oves, we rode for 
2i miles nearly due e., across fallow land as far as the AVerdieh 
Canal,' which is supplied with a considerable stream of water 
from the Euphrates, at a point midway between the Kasr mound 
at Babylon and the tow n of Hillah. For about a mile beyond this 
canal the ground was much inundated, and we were obliged to 
follow a very tortuous course in order to avoid the mud. From a 
ruined kala’’at,' or fort, the general direction of the day’s line of 
march was a few degrees s. of E. On our left, at the distance 
of about 4 miles, could be discerned the mounds along the course 
of the modern canal called Shat-el-Nil, running out into the 
desert S. of the conical Babylonian mound of El Hymar. The 
course of the ancient river of the same name, w hich flowed through 
Mesopotamia, carrying the water of the Euphrates to several im- 
portant, but now' deserted cities, was pointed out to me, bearing 
in a s.s.E. direction, about ^ m. W. of El Hymar. On the pro- . 
bable course of a branch from the ancient Nil I shall hereafter 
have to speak. At about 1 m. from the kala’at, the road traverses 
a low range of drifted sand-hills,® which bear n.e. probably 1 m., 
and s.w. out of sight. The width of this ridge is about 1^ m., 
and it is always altering in form, although continuing near the 
same locality. ''Ir. Ainsworth * attributes the presence of these 
sand-drifts “ to springs, which moisten the sand and cause its 
accumulation, allowing at the same time the prevalent winds to 
alter the form and number of the hills, while their bases have a 
fixed point of attraction.” Such may undoubtedly be the case. 


* ‘ Researches in Assyria, Babylonia, and Chalda;a,’ p. 117. 
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but I'am disposed to believe that they are nothing more than 
ordinary sand-drifts. The decayed stumps of tamarisk budies 
( Tamarix orientalis, Forskal) are constantly oh.'iTved to l>e the 
nuclei around which drifting sand accninulates.* .Sj)riiigs are, as 
far as I am aware, unknown in the deserts of Mi'sopotaniia — wells, 
wherever tliey occur, being supplied hy rain or inundation 

Beyond those ridges is the dry IhuI of an old canal, ^ on tlie 
farther side of which is a small mound co\ered with j)ottery, 
broken bricks, and glas.s. At 1 ni. farther, the road Skirts another 
little patch of drifted sand on the right ; cultivation extended 
from it on our left. We here turned a.-ide 1 ni. from the road to 
visit a small mound called Shentidi,' where an Arab tomb was 
being slowly built of coarse bricks dug from the surface of the 
mound. A large ))iece of basalt, which had been \ised at a recent 
date as a mill-stone, and a polished .slab of scoria lying near, 
seemed to indicate a Baby lonian origin to tin,' site. 

Our route now- lay across a marshy piece’ of land for some 
distance. Two Arab tombs. Imams A'oun and Reshid, directed 
our onward course. At 5 in. from Shen'feh mounil, th(> Ba’ashiyeli 
Canal ” crosses the path in a circuitous direction from the K. of 
Imam A'oun and its two date-trees on the right towards Imdm 
Reshid on the left. It leaves the latter tomb on its n., and 
winds round to within 200 yards n. of the ('nclosed village' of 
Ba'ashiyehjt which is reduced to three or four families. Judging 
from the number of ruined mud houses among the surrounding 
date groves, the village must formerly have contained a con- 
siderable population, 'I'o the n. of the canal is a tomb called 
Imam Khithr. I may here remark, that Imams of this name 
are of constant occurrence in the desert, receiving their appella- 
tion from their locality near a solitary date-tree, or where the 
smallest spot of “ verdure ” enlivens the eye of the traveller 
wearied by the continual glare of the arid soil around him. At 


* Induced bj my discoveries at Warka, Mr. Lajard made an attempt to reach 
that ruin at the beginning of 1S51. In bis ‘ Nineveh and Batiylon ’ he alludes, at 
p. 546, to these sand hills : “ The sand issues from the earth like water from 
springs ; and the Arabs call the sources Ayoun-er-remel (the sand-springs).” 

t When I next visited this spot in January, I S54, a great change had taken 
place. The houses were nearly all covered up by sand drifts from the s.E., which 
were also burying the walls of the date groves, filling the water courses, and de- 
stroying the date-trees. No drifts were visible in Is 49. 
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Ba’ashiyeh, where we halted for the night, deep wells afforded 
but indifferent water— the canal being dry. 

Dec. 31. — On starting this morning we continued to follow 
the course of the canal, which is believed to be of ancient con- 
struction. The banks are very high. At that period of the 
year it was, as I have said, perfectly dry ; but, on the rise of the 
Euphrates in March, it affords a plentiful supply of water for the 
irrigation of the land along its course. It w'as completely ex- 
hausted by its numerous offshoots before we reached the Gudus ® 
canal. This canal, also derived from the “ Great River,” crossed 
our road from the s.w. ; it was without water, and said to be 
ancient. 

We now traversed arable and pasture lands belonging to the 
Zobeid' Arabs. They were well stocked with sheep and cattle. 
We passed close to the ruined Kala’at Wadi,® and Imam Derbash 
with its two date-trees. A few clumps of trees, on an easterly 
bend of the Euphrates, are visible at the distance of about 2 m. 

At 5 m. from Ba’ashiyeh another dry canal is crossed, which 
is called Awadil from an Imam near it. On the left, at 4 m. 
distance, is Imam Abrag, and near it two or three small mounds. 

Another tract of cultivated land, and a third patch of sand- 
drifts,'* are succeeded by a bare desert soil. At 3 m. beyond 
Awadil is the dry channel of a canal running e.s.e., which, from 
the size and height of its banks, must formerly have been of con- 
siderable importance. It is called Es-Sib.*® Four Imams, Ash- 
jeri on the left, El Khithr, AMi Enkhala, and Abii Chef on the 
right, are visible from hence. We now came upon a vast space 
of inundated ground, where numerous ploughs, drawn by teams 
of cattle, were actively employed, presenting a scene of greater 
industry than is usually beheld in that slothful country. The * 
water was derived from the Shumeli canal, which, flowing from 
the Euphrates, is divided near Abu Chef into two branches. One 
of these, about 10 yards broad, takes an eastern course towards 
a new kala’at, distant somewhat less than 2 m. from the place of 
crossing. The other branch, flowing to the s.e., is lost, at about 
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6 m. from the point of bifurcation, in an extensive inundation — as 
we observed upon the left of our onward journey. This latter 
branch was crossed near the old Kala’at SJiiinieh' by means of a 
rude date-tree bridge erected for us in the course of a few minutes. 
This being one of the principal eneamping-grounds of the Zobeid 
Arabs, numerous tents were clustered around the Kala’at.' ‘ To 
avoid the newly-irrigated land we wtjre obliged to ni.ike a con- 
siderable detour so as to reach the large cam]) of Sheikh Molla 
A'li. The old man was too ill to receive us, but on sending in 
Tahir Bey’s letter, witii a re<|uest to be pro\ided with j)roper 
guides, he promptly ordered a black slase and three other horse- 
men to accompany us. 

About 2 ni. from the camp we passed, on tin' right bank of the 
8. branch of the yimnieh', the ruiu' of ii large village enclose<l with 
mud towers for defence. Soon afttT (juittiii" it, the canal ilowed 
towards the inundation on the e. \\'e pui’sueil our way for 
about 2 m. with the large mounds of the ancient Ilourieh 
canal on our right. It was cro.-sed at a ])oint where it could be 
traced until out of sight, hearing in a straight line 12"^ N. of e. 

In the same direction we descried at a great distance the huge, 
ancient tower of unlinked brick, Zibifyeh, shining distinctly in the 
last rays of the fast-setting stm. Dr. Ross of Baghdiid and Mr. 
Baillie Fraser in 1834, and Sir II. Rawlinson and Mr. Hector 
in 1846, were the only persons who h.ad succeeded in reaching it.* 
Time and distance would not admit of our making the attempt to 
do so. 

From the banks of the Ilourieh towards the s. and w. there 
spreads out a vast uninterrupted plain of yellowish sandy soil. A 
clump of trees at Shkhiyer, in the s.e,, alone breaks the dull uni- 
fonnity of the horizon in that direction. 

A farther ride of 5 4 miles bi'ought us to Imam Miiserrethee, 
i mile beyond which was tiie camj) of Sheikh Said. For some reason 
unexplained our reception was not cordial. During the time we 
took shelter and warmed ourselves at the blazing fire in his huge 
black tent, while our own was being prepared, he addressed his 
conversation to his dependants with the most inhospitable rude- 

* Mr. Layard risited this ruin in 1851, and described it, loc. p. 569. f sub- 
sequently reached it in 1854, in company with Mr. Ruutchcr and Mr. T. Ker Lynch 
of Baghdad. It is about 50 feet high, and 44 paces square at the base, which rests 
on a low brick mound, probably Parthian. 
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ness. We therefore declined his coffee when presented; and 
abruptly retired. This brought our host to his senses, for he 
immediately followed and made a lame but humble apology for 
his un-Arab-like conduct. We were afterwards tended with the 
greatest solicitude — provender for our animals, food and firing for 
ourselves and servants, were brought without delay, and we had 
no further cause, for the night at least, to complain of incivility or 
inattention. 

Jan. 1, 1850.— The new year commenced with a bitter disap- 
pointment to my companion and myself. We had fully calculated 
on spending the first day of the year upon the mins of Nufr or 
Nilfar, the ancient Babylon of Sir H. Rawlinson,* and we had 
made a long journey the day previously for this purpose. 

Our worthy host represented the way to the ruins as beset with 
innumerable difficulties and dangers ; but, finding us to be stern 
in our resolve to overcome them, he yielded a reluctant consent 
that his son and a few horsemen should accompany us. After 
riding for upwards of an hour in a dense fog we discovered that 
we had been led a complete circuit round the camp ! An angry 
parley ensued, as it was evident that our guides had received in- 
structions to prevent our r<iaching the ruins. We therefore deter- 
mined on giving up the attempt for the present, and insisted on 
being conducted to Shkhiyer. Slipping and sliding about in the 
mud and water of an extensive marsh, we reached that place in 
another hour. 

Our journey bad hitherto been through the district of the Zobeid 
Arabs under the late Sheikhship of the AVadi Beg, an Arab appointed 
by Nedjib, ex-Pasha of Baghdad. In consequence, however, of 
his oppressive conduct and extortionate demands, the tribes over 
whom he ruled (for they included others as well as the Zobeid) 
were cocstantly in rebellion. Abdi, the new Pasha, therefore 
deposed him, and, at the time we passed through the country, he 
was in prison at Musseib. It was generally understood that the 
Pasha intended taking the management of these tribes into his 
own hands — a plan which appeared to give perfect satisfaction to 
the ill-used Arabs. Great jealousy and mistrust, however, during 
the interregnum were observable among the various neighbouring 
tribes, and, before reaching Shkhiyer, our guides took their depar- 
ture, leaving us to enter the village without introduction. 


* This is the conclusion arrived at by Sir H. Rawlinson, who places some con- 
fidence in the traditions of the early Arabs. The inscriptions npon its bricks 
prove that it was a great city long before Nebuchadnezzar founded the later Baby- 
lon, whose ruins still astonish the traveller, and cq^cerning which its prond builder 
boasted, “ Is not this great Babylon, that I have built for the house of the kingdom 
b\ the might of niy power, and for the honour of my majesty ? ” Dan. iv. 30 . 
Mr H. Rawlinson, moreover, states that Niffar was the primitive Calneh. " 
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Slikhiyer is a place of considerable size, situated on a narrow 
peninsula of low land, almost surrounded by the marsh. The huts 
are wholly constructed of reeds, which are tjed in large bundles 
and neatly bent archwise. They are covered externally with thick 
reed matting, through which rain has some difficulty in pene- 
trating.* The muthif, or reception hut of the Sheikh, is about 40 
ft. long and 18 ft. high, blackened in the interior with the smoke 
and soot of years, which have no other vent but the one entrance 
at the extremity facing the marsh. Numerous huge reed-baskets, 
containing grain, indicated the com])arafive wealth of tlieir owners. 
The manly and expressive countenances of the inhabitants, and 
their remarkable partiality for bright-coloured clothing, proclaimed 
them to be of a different caste to the Zobeid. They stibsist chiefly 
on the rice produced by the marsh-land, which, at the season of 
our visit and for a third of the year, is entirely covered by in- 
nndation. 

The Shkhiyer is a division of the Affej tribe (Sheikh Aggab), 
whose residence is among the marshes which extend from the 
Euphrates, near Diwanieh, eastward into the very heart of the 
Jezireh, and southward to the Shat-el-Kahr. The whole Aflej 
tribe numbered about 30()0 families, whose annual tribute to the 
Pasha’s treasury amounted to 100,000 piastres, or upwards of 
900/. The Pasha had, we understood, announced his intention of 
doubling that amount for tlie ensuing year. The tribe was con- 
sequently in no slight state of fermentation, and com])lained bit- 
terly of the treatment they had at various times experienced from 
the governors of Baghdad. Nedjib Piisha had thrice cannonaded 
the fragile town. 

Communication is maintained with other places by means of 
• long sharp-pointed boats, or canoes, called “ terradas,’’ which are 
constructed of Indian teak, measuring from 12 to 14 ft. in length, 
by about a yard in width at the broadest part. They are pro- 
pelled at a rapid pace through the shallow water by means of long 
poles. 

We spent the afternoon upon the marsh and in making prepara- 
tions to reach Nitfar on the following morning. Nothing could 
exceed the hospitality and kindness of old Sheikh Shkhiyer, his 
sons, and the whole tribe ; but there was an evident disinclination 
towards accompanying us to the ruins. Before quitting Baghdad 
we were told that the Arabs would throw innumerable difficulties in 
our way, and, if possible, thwart our object. They were certainly 
very suspicious of our intentions, and could not be persuaded to 

» An admirable description is^ven of the neighbouring but more important 
reed town of Suk-el-Affej by Mr. Layard, he. cit.. p. 553. 
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believe tliat \re merely wished to see a number of shapeless and 
barren mounds. They imagined that we must be in search of 
the treasure which Arab report says is deposited there. 

Jan. 2. — After much persuasion we set out, accompanied by 
the Sheikh’s youngest son Mahomed, and several horsemen of the 
tribe. Our whole party amounted to 17, well armed and mounted. 
The atmosphere was foggy, and in consequence of the distance we 
were obliged to ride much faster than we usually travelled, so that 
the position of NifFar in the map is not as correctly indicated as 
could be desired.* It is, however, sufficiently correct for general 
purposes. The distance of NifFar in a direct line, bearing 10° s. 
of E. from Shkhiyer, is, as far as we were able to judge, about 
11m.; but, ou account of the marsh, we were obliged to make 
a circuit of 1 5 or 1 8 m. to the n. In about three months’ time, 
owing to the rise of the Euphrates and therefore of the marshes, 
the ruins would have become inaccessible from any side by land. 

About 5 in. from Shkhiyer there is a small mound, with a mined 
brick building ; and about 3 m. farther are numerous low but 
extensive mounds.’* From both of these points Niffar and Zib- 
Iiyeh were visible on our return in the evening. 

For a considerable distance before reaching the ruins we fol- 
lowed the course of a very large ancient canal-bed f flowing direct 
from Zibhyeh. I am inclined to believe that this was one of the 
main branches, if not the principal bed, of the old Shat-el-Nfl 
before mentioned as passing near El Hymar. All trace of its 
course is lost before arriving at the ruins, and I am uncertain 
whether it passed through them or disappeared in the marshes on 
the west. The Arabs at Ba’ashiyeh told us that the Shat-el-Nfl 
flowed past Niffar, but none of our present party appeared to 
know anything about the matter. 

The mins of Nitlar appear in the distance to be of considerable 
size, but it is only on approaching them closely that their actual 
magnitude can be conceived. We nad but a short time to examine 
them : they consist of an elevated platform divided into two nearly 
equal portions by a deep channel 36 or 40 paces wide, mnning in 
a direction 33° e. of s. The extent of this platform is about 1 m. 
from E.N.E. to w.s.w. and about i of a mile from n.n.w. to 
as.EL Near the centre of the e. portion of the platform a conical 


• Sir H. KaTrlinson, from astronomicsl observations taken on two occasions, 
in 1846 and 1848, places Niffar in lat. 32' 7' 3" N., and in long. 45' 15' E. See 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xii. p. 481. 

t Mr. Hector, of Baghdad, who visited Niffar in company with Sir H. Raw- 
Hnson, in 1846, called this canal, from Arab authority, “ Derb^el-Jehabera,” the 
Giants’ Road. * 
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mound rises to the height of about 70 ft. above the plain, the 
average height of the ])latforin itself being 30 or 40 ft. on the K. 
side, and 50 ft. on the w. The whole sur/acc is covered with 
fragments of pottery, bricks with cuneiform inscriptions, and glass. 
The sides of the cone are difficult to a.scend, owing to the quantity 
of broken bricks and rubbi.di which ajipeared either to have com- 
posed its exterior or to have fallen from some structure on its 
summit. The hricks are both sun-dried and kiln-l»akcd : the 
building constructed of the latter is pierced with similar oblong 
apertures to those observed at the Birs Niinriid, El Ilymar, and 
other ruins of the llahyloniau age. These bricks were laid in 
bitumen cement, and bore inscriptions, although I was unable to 
procure one perfect. The remains of a large structure b\iilt of 
small bricks are situated on the w. platform. At a few hundred 
yards on the e. side of the ruins, fragments of what we supfKised 
to be the exterior walls of the ancient city could Ih! traced in a 
series of low continuous mounds-* 

I may here mention, for the instruction of future travellers, 
that the Ix'st period of the year for visiting .Nitfar is from the 
middle of October till the middle of December, when the inunda- 
tion is low and the season healthy. We were rather too late, as 
the ground for 3 ni. before we amved at the ruins was so soft that 
our horses sank above tln.'ir fetlocks, and the wat(,T of the marsh 
extended to within a mile of the ruins. 'J'hc access to Nittar is 
more easy from the Tigris than the Euphrates, there being less 
water towards the e. 

We succeeded in gtdting back to our tents at Shkhiycr before 
dark. 

Jan. 3. — Being obliged to cross the marsh, our horses and 
• mules were led a considerable distance in order to avoid as much 
of it as possible, but they had nevertheless to ford in 3 ft. water 
for nearly an hour, and in several places to swim the deep 
streams. 

We were conveyed in terradas to the end of the canal stream 
which flows from the Euphrates past the village and date-trees of 
Degga’rah. After passing the mud fort of Abu Menhail, where 
its width is about 30 yards, it is lost in the w ide portion of the 
marsh, over which we skimmed. We then followed a ditch or 
lane, scarcely broader than our canoe, keeping a southerly direc- 
tion for about 1 ra. among overshadowing reeds and long grasses. 
Getting at length clear of tl)is confined navigation, we crossed 
another reach to a low mound of sundried bricks, called Letliamf, 
whence are obtained bearings of Diwanieh and other places on 
the Euphrates. • 

• For a more detailed accouut of Niffar, and of the excavations undertaken there 
in 1651, consult Layard’s ‘Nineveh and Bahjlon,’ at pages 550 and 556. 
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Opposite to Lethamf we parted from our amphibious friends 
and resumed our journey on horseback across marshy and culti- 
vated ground. Wq passed Imam Abul-fathl about 1 m. on 
our right, and soon reached a kala’at. Crossing a small stream 
we turned slightly to the right over more ploughed lands to an 
Arab encampment on the Bou-na’ash canal, 20 yards broad. It 
being too deep for us to cross at this point, the sheikh (who turned 
out to welcome us in a pea-green zibbiin, yellow slippers, and 
red beard !) sent his son to show us a ford 1 m. higher up, where 
the water was but 4 ft. deep. This canal also flows into the 
marshes. 

We now traversed a thick grove of fine tamarisks and some 
cultivation until we arrived at the square Arab fort and reed 
village of Iliiluce on the Bou-na’ash. A series of deep ditches or 
watercourses, as if for defence, completely surrounds this place. 

A barren desert, m. across, extends from hence to Yiisu- 
fieh,'® a small village surrounded by date-trees, and situated on 
an important canal or river of the same name. This is a main 
trunk stream from the Euphrates, and gives off several considerable 
branches during its inland course. It is here 45 ft. wide, but very 
deep, with high banks, and is crossed by a ferry-boat. The Arab 
town of Diwanieh stands 1 m. farther on upon the left bank of 
the Euphrates. Here we encamped for the night. 

Jan. 4. — We duly delivered our letters to Abdi Pasha, who, 
with a camp of 3000 men, was stationed on the w. side of the 
Euphrates. He had been for some time previously engaged in 
the important work of rebuilding a “ sud,” or dam, at the largest 
mouth of the Hindieh canal near Musse’ib, above Hillah. 

Soon after passing Musseib (lat. 32° 48' 15" n. and long. 
44° 18' E.) the Euphrates is divided into two streams. The • 
more easterly one, flowing by Hillah, retains its name, but the 
other is called “ the Hindieh.” ♦ It flows due s. until it spreads 
out into those extensive marshes w. of the Birs Nimrud, which 
are believed to have constituted part of the Paludes Babyloniae. 
After passing Kufa, the early seat of Mahommedan learning, itfalls 
into the great inland sea, the Bahr-i-Nedjef From hence two 
streams issue at Shinafieh, but they afterwards unite and form 
what is called the Semava or western branch of the Euphrates. 
IVTien greatly flooded, the Euphrates frequently forces open a 
new passage, or enlarges that previously existing, at the entrance 


* It is supposed to be so called because its channel was improved by an Indian 
prince named Niiwab Shujah-ed-doulet. Is it not rather the Pallacopas of Alex- 
ander, dug after his Indian campaigns ? 
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of the Hindieh. Thus a considerable portion of its stream is di- 
verted from the river, and it is necessary to restrain this efflux by 
building suds or dams at the point of bifurcation. The natural 
effect of too large a body of water quitting tfie Euphrates to flow 
through the Ilindieh is to deprive the banks of the river and the 
country on the k. of their due share of irrigation at the proper 
season of the year, and to reduce all the canals on tliat side to 
such an extent as to cause the inhabitiints of the villages on their 
course to abandon their lands. It is, therefore, to the interest of 
the Pashas of Baghdad to keep the “ suds ” or dikes in repair, but, 
unfortunately, the Khezail Arabs along the cour.-e of the Ilindfeh 
are a turbulent race and constantly in rebellion against the go- 
vernment. Their first object is to destroy the suds (which have 
cost so much money and labour) and to flood their marshes, be- 
cause by so doing they are totally beyond the ])ower of the ])asha 
for the time being. The rebuilding and repairing of the suds is 
a labour of Tantalus forihe perplexed Pashas of Baghdad. Abdi 
Pasha had recently completed a labour of tins kind, and it was in 
consequence of it that so much of the country we had just traversed 
was inundated. He was now at Diwanieb watching the result of 
his work, and arranging matters consequent on the Wadi Beg’s de- 
position. He used every effort to induce us to rejoin the troops on 
the w. of the Euphrates — representing the Madan Arabs as ])er- 
fectly beyond his control, wild and savage, and the country impas- 
sable on account of the waters. We released him from all re.'pon- 
sibility concerning us, and he ultimately consented to send eight 
Bashi Bazuks with us in place of those who returned to Hillah. 
In the course of the day we aUo secured the services of an Arab 
sheikh who was acquainted with the line of route we desired to 
. follow. We also provided ourselves with sheepskins to form a 
raft in case of need. 

Jan. 5. — From Diwanieh the remainder of our journey through 
the Jezireh was in a region hitherto untrodden by Europeans. 

The general direction of the day’s route was e.s.e , over a 
slightly undulating plain totally devoid of interest. At 7 m. from 
Diwanieh we left two small mounds, called Berhayn, on our right. 
Passing the old Kala’at Shermanieh at 12 miles, in view of the 
distant trees of Mellahe, on the Yusufieh on our left, we arrived 
at our night’s encampment with a tribe of Khezail Arabs, near a 
number of ruined kala’ats. A large flat-topped mound, resembling 
a gigantic black tent, was conspicuous from all sides at 14 m. 
from our camp. It was built of sun-dried bricks, and is probably 
not of greater antiquity than the time of the Partisans. At its 
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base were several ruined Arab enclosures, indicating that the 
locality was tnore populous a few years ago. 

Jan. 6. — For 3 miles our road was due e,, over ploughed land 
and through a thicS grove of tamarisks, until we reached the 
Turunjieh Canal, at the point where it leaves a larger stream 
called the Faw’war. Both canals flow into the marshes e. of the 
Euphrates. A strong dam at the entrance of the Turunjieh 
(which is here 80 ft. wide) had, until lately, admitted but a 
small stream of water, sufficient for the supply of one or two 
kala’ats and the cultivated lands adjoining them. The Arabs 
holding them, however, had become refractory, and refused to pay 
their taxes. They thought to defy the authority of the Pasha by 
destroying the dam over the Turunjieh, and inundating the 
country. 

Mbstapha Beg, the Kiaya of Baghdad, was despatched by 
Abdi Pasha with a strong force against the rebels, and his first 
care was to shut ofi^ the water completely from the Turunjieh, by 
building an enormous dam of earth and brushwood in the usual 
manner. He then proceeded to besiege a kala’at, to which the 
Arabs had retired, and sought to defend. We heard that he had 
taken possession of it that morning, the besieged having evacuated 
it during the night with all their moveables, leaving behind only 
mud walls and abundance of filth. No one was killed, no one 
wounded during the whole affair. 

By means of the Kiaya’s new dam we were enabled to pass 
dryshod over the Turunjieh. We then proceeded about H niile 
s.E. along the course of the Faw’war, until we arrived opposite 
to the ruined village of Siik-el-Faw’war.^ Here the sheepskins 
obtained before quitting Diwanieh were of service. Being in- 
flated and tied to our tent-poles and boughs of tamarisks, they 
formed a primitive sort of kellek or raft, by assistance of which 
ourselves and baggage were conveyed safely across the Faw’war, 
which was not less than 100 ft. wide and about 6 ft. deep. 

The Faw’war canal is derived from the above-mentioned 
Yiisuffeh at Mellahe, and flows nearly due s. From the same 
point also the Yusufieh gives off the Shat-el-Kahr and other 
branches which supply the country farther eastward. 

Nowhere is the effect of the Hindieh, in abstracting too much 
water from the Euphrates, better understood than at Suk-el- 
Faw’war. It was formerly a large and thriving town, like Affej 
or Suk-es-Sheionkh, the centre of a district belonging to the 
Montefik Arabs, and surrounded by a series of small towers and 
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watetcourses for defence against their more unsettled neighbours. 
About twenty-five years ago, according to the best information we 
could obtain, the town was abandoned in consequence of the 
water having deserted the canal, owing to the breaking of one of 
the dams at the mouth of the Ilindieli. The country e. of the 
Euphrates became a waterless desert beyond the borders of the 
great marshes. At the time of our visit, decayed date-trees and 
the ruins of the mud houses of Siik-el-Eaw’war e.xtended full half 
a mile along both sides of the stream, and aflbrded good shelter 
for jackals and serpents. Abdi Pash.-i's late work at the Hindleh 
had, however, restored a copious stream to the channel of the 
Faw’war. 

A winding course of 2 m. brought us to the Miithliin canal, 
another branch from the Viisufieh at Mellalie. Although of but 
inconsiderable width, it was 5 ft. deep, and overflowed the country 
on both sides. We encamped on the ea.-tern bank, near Kala’at 
Muthlim,^^ with the Amir tribe of the Khezail. 'J hree small 
mounds, called Bahri, with fragments of ancient jMittery, were 
situated about } of a mile n.n.e. of the kala'at. 

Ja/i. 7 . — Leaving the inundated lands adjoining the Muthlim, 
we crossed a desert tract slightly rising in the direction of our 
route. At 8 m. from the kala'at is a small sijuare Arab mound, 
called Ed-desim,'^^ whence we defined the course of the Shat- 
el-Kahr on our e. by fixing the positions of Kala'ats Detcheh, 
Haihah, Djemideh, &c., on its banks 2 or 3 m. distant. Passing 
a mound of no great size on our left called Djemideh, and at 
4 miles on our right an Imam named Sahib Ez-zeintin, we reached 
another ruined kala’at — Mulkhezi,^^ 1 m. from Ed-ilesim. 

The ground here becomes lower, anti continues ilescending to the 
dry bed of a river or canal, called Skhain, or Es-sahain,^'* but which 
our Sheikh knew also as the old bed of the Eaw’war. He said that 
it likewise became dry twenty-five years ago. The channel is 
270 ft. wide and 15 ft. deep, almost large enough to absorb the 
stream of the Euphrates ; whether it has ever done so, or whether 
it was merely the course of the Faw’war widened through want 
of proper attention to the banks, I am unable to say. It may 
possibly be the continuation of that branch of the Nil which I 
believe to have passed Niffar ; at any rate, on looking at the map 
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it win be seen that the directions of the two channels correspond 
in a singular manner, 'flie Skhain pursues an E.8.E. course, 
giving off branches on either side. We followed it for nearly 
4 m.,“ when our road struck off more easterly. In the centre of 
the channel are several deep holes, dug by the Arabs for water, 
which it evidently contains at some period of the year, as proved 
by the abundant remains of shells, with their coloured epidermis, 
belonging to several freshwater genera. 

A patch of sandhills crosses the road at 6 miles from Kala’at 
Mulkhezi, having precisely the same features as near Ba’asMyeh. 
The Gderma Canal, “ containing a little water, occurs about lim. 
farther. Imam Seyd Safi stands on it, 2 m. to the s. We were 
told that it proceeds from a place called Terrah, a considerable 
distance on our left, out of the Shat-el-Kahr. At H mile beyond 
this we encamped in the desert at the Khurukha “ canal from 
the same source, where we procured excellent water. 

January 8. — Our route continued towards the e.s.e. over a 
perfectly level plain, with the hitherto unvisited ruin of Hammam 
towering in the horizon with the morning mirage. After travelling 
for several successive days over an uninteresting desert, the first 
sight of one of these vast piles erected in a remote age is impres- 
sive in the extreme. The hazy atmosphere of early morning is 
peculiarly favourable to this feeling, and, as a veil of gray mist 
hangs between the object and the beholder, he is lost in pleasing 
doubt as to the actual reality of the vision. 

Advancing to the point in view, we passed on the right three 
extensive ranges of mounds — Wafri, El Azrah, and Wash! ; all, 

I believe, of ancient date. As we approached the ruin, the lofty 
mound of Tel Ede or Yede rose in the s.e. horizon. 

We had been told by the Arabs that a statue existed at Ham- . 
mam, but as little reliance is to be placed on their information on 
such points, we paid very slight attention to their account. Great, 
therefore, was our delight and astonishment, when, at about 200 
yards from the n.w. comer of the ruin, we were shown three 
broken fragments of a human figure in fine-grained black granite, 
the proportions and carving of which would not have disgraced a 
Grecian chisel. The bust — minus head, neck, and arms — is broken 
from the rest of the trunk at the waist. The hands are clasped in 
front, and appear to hold up the hem of a garment thrown loosely 
over the left shoulder. The right shoulder is bare and inscribed 
with a (now defaced) cuneiform legend. It measures 1 ft. 4 in. 
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from neck to waist, and when perfect 1 ft. 7 in. from shoulder to 
shoulder. The second portion, broken from the first, represents 
the remainder of the trunk, and measures 2^ ft- 6 in. in length. 
The surface is much injured, but upon the right hip and side is 
another defaced inscription in complicated Babylonian characters, 
bordered with a deep fringe similar to that seen on Assyrian 
sculptures. The thinl and last portion of this interesting relic is a 
shapeless block 1 ft. 1 in. long, by 10 in. wide, poli-hed on one 
side, and exhibiting a piece of garment fringe. In it also is a cu- 
riously cut hole, the use of which is unintelligible. We were 
informed that, less than two years previously, this :tatue was 
quite perfect, but that a tribe of persons, who work in iron • near 
Siik-es-Sheioukh, had broken it with large liaminers in the expect- 
ation of discovering gold inside ! It bad since served the Arabs 
as a target for ball practice ! As, however, statues of the Baby- 
lonian age are rare, I secured the three fragments — scratched and 
damaged as they are from the ill-usage they had sustained — and 
carried the awkward loads on the backs of our mules to Busrah, 
whence they were shipped for England, f 

The building of Hamraam t — “ the high place,” no doubt, 
from which the condemned idol had fallen — rises 50 ft. above the 
surrounding plain, 28 ft. being brickwork, the rest mound. Seen 
from the N.w. the summit appears to project over the sides, owing 
to their having fallen away at the base. The original form was a 
square, the sides of which arc now reduced to 78 ft. each, and the 
angles rounded off. The most n. angle points 20^ e. of n. A 
deep channel, caused by rain, furrows the centre of each face, leav- 
ing the angles projecting upwards like four rounded turrets, which 
are likewise considerably weatherworn. The bricks are sundried 
■ clay, mixed with barley chaff and chopped straw. They measure 14^ 
inches square by 5 or 54 inches tliick. Between each layer is a layer 
of reeds, whose projecting ends form penthouses which have pre- 
served the building from complete destruction by the elements. At 
the base lie quantities of broken kiln-baked bricks, of which un- 
doubtedly the exterior surface was constructed. 

• The Sabjeans, or Christians of St. John Mendai, are here implied. A few 
families of this interesting and ancient race still remain atSdk-es-Sheioukh, Busrah, 
and Dizful, where they maintain themselves as blacksmith.^ and jewellers. 

t They now lie in the cellars of the British Museum. They form, 1 believe, the 
only specimens of undoubted Babylonian statuaiy yet brought to England. A second 
hat smaller statue, obtained by me in 1854 from the neightxiuring mound of Yok- 
hah, has since arrived and is deposited at the same place. 

t Sir H. Rawlinsou states that Hammam is probably the Gulaba of cuneiform 
inscriptions . — Proceedings of PMgitl Gccn). Soc., vol. i. p. 47. 
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Nmneroas low mounds surround the edifice, aod ext^td to a 
great distance on the w.s.w. They would, I apjn^end, well 
repay excavations. Pieces of black-grained granite, scoria, brides, 
glass, pottery, &c., are strewed on the surface ; and at the n. 
corner of the tower is a slab of vitrified scoria 21 by 23 in. square, 
and in. thick, of a dark gray colour. I picked up the alvedus 
of a belemnite characteristic of geological formations, which do not 
occur nearer than the Persian mountains. A few hundred yards s. of 
the tower are four small conical hillocks in a square. A ruined 
edifice stands a little eastward of this point. I regret not having 
had more time to bestow at this interesting locality.* 

From Hammam our course lay s.s.w. towards Tel Ede, 6 m. 
distant. On the surface of the desert I here discovered the first 
indications of a post-tertiary marine deposit in the presence of two 
broken shells of the genus Strombus. Just before arriving at the 
mound we turned aside to the e. for the purpose of examining a 
large range of sandhills, which extend in irregular, undulating 
hillocks towards the n.e., and also towards Tel Ede. Decayed 
stumps and branches of tamarisks jut out from the hillocks as 
though they w'ere destroyed or choked by the drifting sand. 

We had now attained the Montefik country, and, as we ad- 
vanced, a half-naked race of savages — wearing no covering but a 
loose abba, their long locks streaming wildly in the wind — rushed 
out, spear and club in hand, to meet our little party, who, they 
supposed, were going to plunder them. Children were busily en- 
gaged in driving the cattle from every direction towards the tents, 
where the women kept up their peculfar and shrill tahlehl. Sixty 
warriors advanced in two lines in New Zealand fashion, with a 
kind of running dance, singing their war-cry, and throwing up 
their weapons high into the air to catch them again with great- 
dexterity as they descended. Proving, however, to be peaceful 
travellers we were allowed to pass unmolested, and were subse- 
quently entertained at their camp. These Arabs belonged to the 
Maddn tribes ; they possess large flocks of cattle and sheep, which 
find excellent grazing on the short green herbage springing up 
after the early rains among the sand-dunes. 

Tel Ede or Y ede much disappoints the expectation. It is a 
huge artificial pile of solid sand, 90 ft. high. The circumference 
of its base is 850 paces. The form is irregular, the longest diameter 
measuring from n.w, to s.E., and the highest point is the N.w. 


* An edifice resembling that of Hammitni, but on a smaller scale, stands 3 m. e. 
of Bir-onus, on the road between Baghdad and Hillah. It is called Sheikh Shubar, 
or Towebah. . 
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The 8.W- face is inaccessible, while that on the n.e. is furrowed 
with deep channels. A portion of the n.w. side is much weathered, 
and •the solid sandy mass exposed aud deeply eroded. Neither 
bcicks nor pottery were observetl on its sides or at its base, as at 
nearly every other ancient mound, although there are low mounds 
covered with these usual relies on the n.e. 'I’he sandhills stretch 
nut visibly to a great distance on the s. and s.e. To the s.w. 
the eye dwells on the iniinense mounds of Warka, 10 in. distant. 
We encamped for the night with our newly-made savage friends, 
2 m. s.s.E. of Tel Ede. 

Jan. 9. — The sandhills extend from n. to s. in a kind of belt. 
At 2^ ra. we descended from them into a level jilain, from which 
rose on both sides a few small artificial monmls. At one place the 
ground was covered for nearly a mile with a carpet of the richest 
verdure I ever beheld, and numerous herds of beautiful gazelles, 
browsing upon it, bounded off at our approach. This scene 
was the more delightful when compared with the barren and 
glaring desert of the other jMirtion of our journey. The lofty and 
imposing mounds of ^Varka added to the efl’ect of this scene, as 
they rose more fully into view and afforded full scope to the imagi- 
nation. After crossing the outer walls of the city, each step that 
we advanced convinced us that it was one of the most important 
ruins in Mesopotamia, and that its vast area abounds in objects of 
the highest interest and value to the historian and anti(]uary. 

A detailed account of Warka w'ould occupy too much space in 
this paper ; it is therefore my intention to devote a separate memoir 
to do the subject full justice at another opportunity. 

It may not, however, be out of place to remark, that this portion 
of Chaldsea is occupied by the remains of numerous ancient necro- 
polis-cities. Of these, W arka is infinitely the most extensive and 
remarkable. Its walls, 5i miles in circumference, enclose an 
enormous platform of mounds and ruins, while the desert beyond 
is studded with large conical mounds, one of which, Nuff'ayji, 
stands a mile distant from the walls, and rises to the height of 
90 feet. 

There are three principal structures upon the platform — temples 
or tombs — it is impossible to ascertain which, without excavations 
carried on at great expense. Of these the “ Bouarieh ” — so called 
from the “ reed mats ” placed at intervals between its mud bricks 
— is supported by buttresses of brick-masonry bearing legends of 
Urukh, a monarch whom Sir H. Rawlinson believes to have 
flourished b.c. 2300. 
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The second edifice affords a very important addition to our 
knowledge of Babylonian architecture at a later age. 

The great feature ,of the ruins is the mass of sepulchral remains 
which constitute the chief portion of the great platform, and prove 
beyond a doubt that Warka was a sacred burial-place from the 
very earliest times till about the commencement of the Christian 
era. Among other forms, slipper-shaped coffins of glazed earthen- 
ware extend to the depth of 30 (and perhaps 60) feet. 

The most valuable <liscovery was that of some tablets, which, 
according to Sir H. Rawlinson, bear the names of Seleucus and 
Antiochus the Great, proving that cuneiform writing was practised 
as late as 200 b.c. 

Although the phonetic name of Warka has not been determi- 
nately fixed from tlie cuneiform inscriptions, there can be little 
doubt of its identity with the Erechof Scripture — Nimrod’s second 
city. Sir H. Rawlinson finds it generally designated as, par 
excellence, “ the City ; ” and he therefore assigns to it a very re- 
mote antiquity. 

VVe spent 2^ days in rambling over and examining the ruins, 
during which time we made as correct a plan as circumstances 
would permit. It was with no little regret that we were once 
more obliged to proceed on our journey, but we hoped that an 
opportunity would again occur of revisiting a spot so replete with 
interest.* Many small objects of value were obtained during this 
visit. 

Jan. 11. — From Warka to the new Kala’at Debbi, or Duraji,” 
on the Euphrates, is a distance of 9 m. s.s.e. The latter part of 
the road passes over rough ground among decayed reeds, and is 
intersected by numerous canal beds, at this period of the year per- 
fectly dry. encamped for the night in sight of Tel Ede, Warka, 
and Sinkara, which is another large ruin bearing 10 m. e. by s. 
from Warka. 

Tile Madan Arabs, on the Euphrates between Semava and Suk- 
es-Sheioukh, were at this time governed (?) by a chief appointed by 
the Sheikh of the Montefik. Two brothers, Sa’adiin and Debbi, 
had for many years enjoyed this lucrative post alternately. The 


• On reaching Mohatnmerah, and announcing the results of oar discoveries to 
Col. Williams, I was directed to return to Warka, and to make excavations on a 
small scale. I was rewarded by securing the three remarkable slipper-shaped, 
glazed coffins, and other articles, now in the British Museum. 

In 1854 I spent three months at Warka and its vicinity, in charge of the expe- 
dition sent out by the Assyrian Excavation Fund. A portion of the results ob- 
tained during the researches was published in the First Report of the Committee. 
I propose shortly to prepare a full account of my^abours for the press. 
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forniA’ was now Sheikh ; the latter resided at the Kala’at, which 
he built and therefore named. When in authority, he is a cruel 
tyrant. We saw several poor wretches whom he had deprived of 
their hands or feet. 

Jan. 12. — Tliis day we followed the downward course of the 
Euphrates e.s.e. 

From Di'ir^ji to the small Iiiidm Khithr^^ is 5 Tidies, beyond 
which are visible on theh'ft the vast mar.'hes of Shatra, formed by 
the junction of the >hat-el-Kahr with the large branch of the Tigris, 
the Shat-el-IIie, which joins the Euphrates somewhat lower down. 

We crossed the “ great river ” by means of a ferry-boat at a 
ruined Kala’at, 17 m. below Diiraji. At this season of the year 
the w. side of the Euphrates is frequented by numerous wild 
Bedouin tribes for the sake of the vegetation on its hanks. We 
passed several small encampments of Aneza and Dhefyr without 
being in the least molested. 

After travelling 5 miles farther over cultivated lands, with the 
distant ruin of Miigayer in sight on our right, we encamped at the 
tents of atribeof Agail Arabs, opposite to Imam Sheriff. From 
this point commence tlie dategroics, wliicli e.xtend in uninterrupted 
line along the river's course to its entrance into the Persian 
Gulf. VVe here found a messenger from the Sheikh of tlie Montefik 
awaiting the troops, which, notwithstanding our zigzag route and 
delay at Warka, had not yet arrived. This gave us an opportunity 
of visiting the Mugayer, and we, therefore, made our arrangements 
for the morrow. 

Jan. 13. — The celebrated canal, Pallacopas, cut by Alexander 
the Great, is laid down on several maps between tbe Euphrates 
and Mugayer. I looked around carefully in the hope of detecting 
some trace of it, but without success. There is certainly a small 
stagnant piece of water in a modern and insignificant canal-bed, 
about Ij m. from the Euphrates, but tins is not of sufficient 
importance to warrant its being considered any part of the ancient 
stream. The channel may, however, have become filled up with 
sand, and we had no opportunity of searching farther in the desert 
westward. 

The Mugayer,^® sometimes incorrectly called Uingeyer, was first 
described by Mr. Baillie Fraser,* whose description is generally 
correct. It is, however, only 6 < not 10 or 11 J miles from the nearest 
point of the Euphrates, and is situated at the n.w. comer of exten- 
sive but low mounds, and consists of two distinct stories. Like the 


* ‘Mesopotemia and Assyria,' p. 148. 
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two kiln-brick buildings at Warka, two of its angles face thd car- 
dinal points (the n. and s.)- The n.w. and s.w. sides of the 
lower story are tolerably perfect ; the former measures 1 33 ft., the 
latter 199 ft. in length. Shallow buttresses, 8 ft. wide, occur at 
erery 15 or 16 ft. apart. The elevation was measured on the 
s.w. side, and shows the total height of the ruin to be 53 ft. 9 in. 
It stands on a mound covered with rubbish, which makes the height 
of the Mugayer above the desert about 70 ft. As the brickwork 
rises in height it gradually slopes inwards at an angle of 9°, and 
to this circumstance may be attributed the comparatively perfect 
condition of the structure. Between the stories is an inclined 
plane, which measures 19 ft. on the s.w. and 30 ft. 6 in. on the 
N.w. side, from the top of the lower story to the base of the upper. 
This incline was, probably, a flight of steps, as I observed at the 
w. comer eight rows of bricks, the lower ones of which project 
6 in. beyond those above. A similar arrangement is observable at 
the top of the upper story. 

Tlie s.w. wall of the upper story is 119 ft. long, but broken at 
several places and encinnbered with rubbish. At the w. comer 
a small piece of sun-dried brickwork is visible. Of this probably 
the interior of the fabric is composed. The length of the n.w. 
side is about 115 ft. 

At the centre of the n.e. side of the building there appear to 
be the remains of a flight of steps of brickwork, 8 ft. wide, ascend- 
ing from the base to the summit of the edifice, but it is almost 
concealed by broken bricks and rubijish. I fancied that one, or 
probably two entrances could be distinguished at the s.E. side, but 
here the brickwork has nearly all fallen. A quantity of rubbish 
conceals a large {wrtion of the lower story on the s.w. side. 

We looked in vain for the circular hole observed by Mr. Fraser 
on the summit, but could only discover a slight depression, which 
did not in the least strike us as likely to have been, as that gentle- 
man suggested, an entrance to the interior. I much doubt there 
being any chamber within the structure. 

The apertures, which pierce the brickwork, are similar to those 
seen in all structures of the same age. I observed that the thick 
layers of bitumen with which the bricks are cemented, have in 
many parts pieces of broken bricks and pottery mixed with it 

From the summit we procured a few hricks bearing inscriptions, 
copies of which w ere carefully made, and also one w ith a smaller 
square-stamped legend. 

A few paces from the s.E. base and near the e. comer is a 
small mound, the summit of which measures 36 ft. square. The 
sides are covered w ith slag and scoria. ^Possibly it may have been 
the foundation on which a fire-altar once stood. 

About 200 yards from the n.e. base Mr. Churchill discovered 
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three large blocks of black granite projecting from the mound. 
On removing the earth some parts exhibited a fine polish, but 
they are so much broken that their original form could not be dis- 
tinguished. They possibly belonged to a statue or altar which 
occupied the depression on the top of the building. Upon one of 
these blocks was an inscription. Another piece, alwut 1 ft. 10 in. 
long by 2 ft. wide, a])peared to be the top of an altar or Uible, tlie 
upper surface of which was plain ; a moulding rounded off at the 
angles, and 8 in. deep, ran along the top of i-ach side. Upon two 
opposite sides w'ere ornaments in high relief resembling a capital 
letter A reversed, and supporting the moulding. The third side 
was plain, and the fourth, opposite to it, broken. The base w'as 
not found. 

Near the n. corner was another block, which exhibited sym- 
metry, and which we concluded was the back of an enormous 
colossal figure. With all the strength of our ])arty it could not be 
moved from its position. 

The surface of the mounds around is strewed with the usual 
relics, but time did not admit of our examining them. 

From the Mugayer several large mounds arc visible in the 
S.W., one of which, called Abu Shahrein, is of some importance, 
having apparently the remains of a large building on its summit* 

We rejoined our tents and baggage at Arjah” on the Etiphrates, 
6 m. N.E. of the Mugayer, where we also found the troops had 
arrived from Diwanieh. The remainder of the journey to Bus- 
rah was performed in company with them. 

Jan. 14. — Following the course of the Euphrates in a s.E. 
direction over broken ground and dead reeds, the party at length 
reached Swaje, 1 mile above the town of .Siik-es-Sheioukb, where 
is the usual encampment of the powerful sheikh of the Montefik. 
I need not dwell on a description of this place, since it has fre- 
quently been visited by European travellers. The number of 
coloured natives much surprised us. 

Fahad, the Sheikh recently appointed in place of his deceased 
brother Bunder, behaved with the most princely hospitality, sup- 
plying not only ourselves, but the whole of the troops, with com and 


* During the early part of 1854, Mr. Taylor, Her Britannic Majesty's Vice- 
Consul at Basrah, acting under Sir H. Rawlinson’s instructions, made extensive 
excavations at the Mugayer, the results of which have recently appeared in vol. xv, 
part ii. of the * Jonmal of the Koyal Asiatic Society.’ It will be interesting to com- 
pare my account of the great edifice with his ; but it must be home in mind that 
the above was written four years before Mr. I'aylor's discoveries. Allusion is 
here made to some points which that gentleman omits. From an examination of 
the Mugayer cylinders of Nabonidus discovered by Mr. Taylor, Sir H. Rawlinson 
says that its name was “ Hur,” t^e Ur of the Chaldees. May not, however, the 
locality mentioned in Genesis refer to a district, its name being still retained in the 
Greek the modem Warka f 
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provisions during our stay and for our future journey of 24 days 
across the desert to Zobair. He exhibited his independence, however, 
by receiving the Turkish officers seated,* and would not permit 
c-ither them or the soldiers to enter the town of Suk-es-Sheioukb 
under any pretext on horseback. 

Jan. 15. — On quitting Swaje we passed several small mounds 
of ancient construction; viz. Ma Battiish,^® Sh^n-el-Abd, Mus- 
bah, and Tel-el-Lahm. The first 5 miles of our progress was 
much retarded by marsh and inundation, after which a perfectly 
dry desert succeeded. 

At about 9 miles from Swaje may be said to commence the beds 
of sand, gravel, and gypsum, which extend without interruption to 
beyond Zobair. The gravel, which forms undulating ridges, is 
chiefly composed of pebbles of white and coloured quartz, much 
rounded by attrition and varying in size at different localities ; 
sometimes they are extremely small, and at others more than 2 in. 
in diameter. Its other components are red and black cherts and 
clays, black flinty slate, porphyry, and a few pebbles of pinkish 

f ranite, composed of quartz and feldspar (and oxide of iron). 

udging from their angular aspect in many instances the pebbles 
have not been transported from a great distance. Many other 
altered and igneous rocks occur here which are not found in 
similar bods at Mizrakji Kh^n. between Baghdad and Hillah. 
I am therefore inclined to tliink that the southern d^osit of gravel 
is derived from a different source — say from the Persian moun- 
tains — while the northern beds have been brought from the Taurus. 
I do not, however, advance this hypothesis with any degree of cer- 
tainty.! 

VVe halted for the night without water. 

Jan 16. — By directing our course considerably to 'the B. of the 
usual road we were enabled to reach the great inundation of the 
Euphrates at 7 o’clock in the evening. Our poor animals had 
not drank for 32 hours. The shore of the inundation is white with 
small quartz-pebbles. Throughout the day not a single object of 
interest attracted the attention. 

Jan. 17. — The same monotonous undulations of gravel and sand 

* On my return to Warka a month afterwards, I was imder great obligations to 
Sheikh Fahad for the security he afforded me among the wild JIddan at Warka 
and Sinkara. It was therefore with no little regret I subsequently heard that 
Fahdd had been poisoned by the Pasha’s orders, at Zobair, for his behaviour to the 
Turkish troops, as above described ! 

t At the time the above was written I was unaware of the fact, since ascertained 
by Mr. Taylor, that black granite (basalt?) abounds farther to the w.. See 
‘Asiatic Soc. Joum.,’ vol. xv. p. 404. To this igneous eruption may ^ attributed 
the altered rocks. 
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continlied till evening, when we caught sight of Jehel Sindra (a 
solitary pile of basalt), far in the s.w., which served in some 
degree to relieve the tedium of our march till nightfall. 

We encamped at Zobair,'*’ a pictures(jue old Arab town, with 
quaint square towers and numerous minarets. The modern town 
is built on the ruins of old llusrah, which occupy an enormous 
space and extend to the extremity of the gravel deposits, that 
terminate in the marsh or inundation of the Shat-el-Arab. Tliis 
vast sheet of w'ater reaches up to the very walls of modern Busrah, 
5 miles. In conse<iuenco of it, and the neglect of the Turkish au- 
thorities, this once thriving city is become a eom])lete pest-house, 
and must in a few years cease altogether to exi.«t. nnU’ss the Porte 
act promptly and cause the Euphrates to lx; restrained in its 
channel by means of strong dams. With the dt-atli or departure 
of the greater portion of the inhabitants, commerce has almost 
entirely ceased ; one or two European vessels now alone forms the 
yearly average, in lieu of the numbers which a few years ago 
frequented the commodious anchorage in the noble yiiat-cl-Arab. 

Having given our animals a day’s ^e^t at Busrah after their 
fatiguing inarch, we resumed our journey, and on the following 
day joined Col. Williams and the remainder of his party at Mo- 
hamtnerah, the most southerly point on the Tuico-Persian 
frontier. 


It is necessary to remark that the map which accompianies this 
paper was constructed by Mr. Churchill from careful traverse bear- 
ings taken by us both with an excellent prismatic compass, made 
by Troughton and Simms. The traverses were then squared in 
between the fixed points Baghdad, Ilillah, Diwanieh, Stik-es- 
Slieioukh and Busrah, as laid d<»wn by the officers of the Eu- 
phrates Expedition. 

The routes between Ilillah, Meshed Ali, and Kerbelld are 
also from actual bearings taken by Mr. Churchill and myself 
during a visit made to those places in the autumn of 1 849. 

ITie entrance of the Hindieh Canal, or branch of the Euphrates, 
is given from my own observation. 

N.B. Much reliance must not be placed on the bearings given 
in the margin. They are taken from rough notes, my original 
road-book having been recently lost in the Turkish post, which was 
plundered by the Arabs between Baghdad and Jezireh-bin-Omar. 
The bearings are corrected to 2^ w. variation. 
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XII . — On the Formation of Cyclones and the Tracks they pursue. 

By, Captain Alfred Parish. 

Commoiiicated by Captain E. FiTzRor, b.n., f.b.g.s. 

Read, February 28, 1856. 

With much diffidence I advance a theory which appears to me to 
supply some explanation of the formation of cyclones and of the 
tracks they pursue : the result of a long, practical, and close study 
of the winds and weather which I have met with in my own 
voyages, and from the investigation of a number of log-books to 
which I have had access. 

All winds, except where influenced by the proximity of much 
land, appear to me to be parts of cyclones obeying in their 
respective hemispheres the laws which have now been proved to 
govern hurricanes, both with regard to their tracks and rotatory 
motions. 

By the term cyclones, I mean rotatory winds advancing on a 
line. ^Mien of very large diameter, such as those of which trade 
winds may form a part, they strike the surface diagonally ; but 
where of limited diameter, as in the higher latitudes, or of still less 
diameter, as in the hurricanes of the tropics, they descend hori- 
zontally, or so nearly that from their small size they may be 
looked upon practically as being so. They invariably increase in 
strength towards the centre, and the less their diameter the greater 
the force of wind seems to be. 

About the tropics, easterly winds are to be found, veering to- 
wards the equator, more directly as they near it ; but gradually 
veering more from the westward, and in many places becoming due 
westerly on the equator, or, more correctly speaking, about the 
equator, for the belt of westerly winds appears to move more 
northerly or southerly, as the sun is in north or south declination. 
These winds seldom exceed a fresh gale, when the sun has been long 
in the opposite hemisphere. But in that hemisphere in which the 
sun has long been, cyclones arise of limited diameter and of hurri- 
cane force, also having westerly winds on the equatorial, and easterly 
winds on tropical quadrants ; blowing directly towards the equator 
on their westerly quadrant, and moving invariably towards the 
west. Their tracks slightly incline towards the south in southern, 
and north in northern hemispheres, and disappear about the 
tropics. 

Immediately without the tropics, cyclones appear to me to form 
of greater diameter than those within, and to travel towards s.E. 
E.s.E , and finally due e. as they approach lat- 28° or o0°. 

In higher latitudes, quoting from my own observations only, I 
l(X)k upon the winds as blowing in a constant succession of cy- 
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clones, ’of probably 1000 m., or thereabouts, in diameter, descend- 
ing upon the surface horizontally and moving on parallel lines, 
travelling invariably towards the e., but never equalling in force the 
hurricanes of the tropics. I would point out the great regularity 
which prevails in high latitudes in the southern hemisphere, in the 
succession of these cyclones. First we find light air springing up 
from the northward, being, I conceive, the ciisterly part of a cyclone 
overtaking the ship : then a steady wind from the northward for 
several days, if the cyclone is moving at a moderate rate, water 
smooth and ship sailing well ; then a north-west and west-north- 
west wind for some days increasing in strength ; then a sudden 
shift of wind to .s.w. squalls, moderating, wind hauling to the 
southward, and either falling calm as the cyclone leaves the ship, 
or blowing fresh from the s.e. for a day or two. The changes of 
wind and fall of barometer until just before the shift to south-west, 
when it begins to rise again, will point out the cyclone’s rate of 
progression and exact track. The navigator is thus enabled to 
foretell with certainty how the wind will be, and of what force for 
some days, and may even choose the strength of wind most advan- 
tageous for him in many instances, by hauling more or less to the 
northward. 

I have found these laws to apply equally to the gales of wind 
between the Azores and the British Channel, but their diameter 
appears to me to be much larger there, and consequently the 
changes cannot be taken so much advantage of. 

I may here also mention that I have several times found a 
cyclone of about 700 m. in diameter, to the southward and on the 
meridian of Cape L’Agulhas, nearly stationary when on the s.w. 
quadrant of it, with the wind from s e. A ship bound to the 
eastward, by standing to the south-south-west, will find the wind 
haul gradually to east and east-north-east, and thus sail round it 
and proceed with a northerly wind. 

In endeavouring to trace the cause of these winds, let me first 
consider those within the tropics. 

The heat of the surface not being so great in one hemisphere 
when the sun has beeu long in the opposite one, the air from the 
extra tropical regions would flow in evenly and continuously, and 
thus occupy the space between the tropics and the equator in one 
mass ; we should look then for steady winds except where in- 
fluenced by large continents or other local causes. When it 
first reached the surface within the tropics, the difference between 
its rotatory velocity and that of those regions would be great ; it 
would move towards the e. more slowly than the earth’s surface 
there, and consequently wosld make a current of wind from the 
eastward ; but being at the same time urged on towards the more 
heated regions nearer to the equator, the wind would become south 
east in southern, and north-east in northern latitudes. After 
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passing over a few degrees of latitude it would participate more 
nearly in the motion of those parts ; the difference of velocity 
would diminish, and the impulse towards the equator become 
more direct, forming a southerly wind in southern and a north- 
erly in northern hemispheres. As it neared the equator, it would 
acquire still more nearly the velocity of the surface, and become 
first a south-westerly or north-westerly and then a westerly wind, 
not from gaining upon the earth in its motion, but by lagging less 
behind than the rest of the mass, the whole of such mass moving 
apparently towards the westward. Having become heated, it 
would then rise and flow over towards the poles, thus forming a 
circle striking the surface diagonally. In some parts of the equa- 
torial regions the southern cyclone seems to rise from the surface 
at that point which represents the aw. or s.s.w. winds, and the 
northern one at that representing the n w. or n.n.w. winds; 
while in other parts, especially towards large continents, the due 
westerly winds appear to extend over many degrees of longitude. 
May this not be from local influences or difl'erence in the humidity 
of the atmosphere causing a variation in the angle at which the 
cyclone strikes the surface diagonally ? 

When the surface within the tropics is overheated by the sun’s 
long presence over one hemisjdiere, the air expanding and rising 
more rapidly from that hemisphere, and consequently the colder 
jur rushing in with greater force ; is it unreasonable to suppose 
that, instead of forming one large cyclone, it should be broken up 
at times into smaller ones, which, from being transferred so much 
quicker than usual from one region to another, would reach the 
surface with far greater difference of velocity and impulse, and thus 
form cyclones of hurricane force and small diameter ? Each 
cyclone, bringing its polar velocity with it, would then lag behind 
the earth, or more apparently to the westward, and being under the 
same influences as the larger circle of steady winds would veer the 
same way, namely, easterly winds on the segment towards the 
tropics, blowing towards the equator on its western side, and from 
the westward on its equatorial side. Would not each of these 
small masses, detached with great violence from the larger cyclone, 
naturally complete the eddy with incurving circles such as we find 
in tropical hurricanes ? 

With respect to the cyclones of the higher latitudes, two theories 
offer themselves to my mind. 

Ist. The heated equatorial air, while it rises and flows over 
towards the poles, carries with it the rotatory velocity due to its 
equatorial situation, into higher latitudes, where the earth’s sur- 
face has less motion. Hence, when it first returned to the surface 
in its circulation beyond the tropics, it would gain on the earth in 
the motion of rotation there, and therefore move bodily to the 
eastward, forming apparently a westerly wind. Advancing over a 
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few degrees of latitude, it would, by partieipating more nearly in 
the velocity of those regions, blow more directly towards the poles; 
and afterwards, though still gaining upon the surface, it would, by 
dragging as it were more upon the earth, and thus lagging behind 
the rest of the mass, cause au easterly wind on that quadrant of it 
nearest to the poles. Ultimately, the air would be drawn away 
towards the more heated e({uatorial regions, and thus complete the 
revolution of the cyclone. 

2nd. In offering my second proposition, I select the southern 
hemisphere to save confusion of terms. 

The air flowing over towards the poles with a greater rotatory 
velocity, would, when its influence in descending was first felt at 
the surface, be a light breeze from north-north-west, or there- 
abouts ; as it continued to descend, it would increase in strength, 
gradually lose its impulse towards the pole, and therefore become 
a strong westerly wind ; when it reached its lowest point, the gale 
would then be at the heaviest, it would then begin to flow in towards 
the equatorial regions, and thus form a south-westerly wind. The 
space would then be re-occupied, either by another descending cur- 
rent, or by winds from still higher latitudes flowing in towards 
more heated regions. In the first case, it would finish with light 
airs from the southward, to recommence at n. and n.w. ; in the 
second case, after the south-west winds, it would blow from s.B. 
and E. 

To any ship or person stationary upon the surface, I apprehend 
either the 1st or 2nd pro[K)sition would represent the apparent 
succession of cyclones, such as I have noticed above as prevailing 
in high latitudes. 

W^th respect to the cyclones between 25° and 30° latitude, 
which are generally considered, I believe, to be those of the 
tropics recurring, I am induced to think that they only commence 
there ; having several times in those latitudes on both sides of the 
Cape of Go^ Hope, though more frequently about the meri- 
dian of the Mauritius, found small whirlwinds arise, the wind 
blowing in sudden sharp pufls and always veering the way the 
regular hurricanes do in that hemisphere. The ship having gone 
round and round several times, and the puffs increasing in steadi- 
ness and duration, I have tried the experiment with success, of 
striking off fi-om the centre, when on that part of the circle which 
should give me the wind I required. 

May these cyclones not be formed by the descending winds 
from the tropical regions, which, meeting the surface with a greater 
rotatory velocity, thus acquire their south-easterly and easterly 
course? The theory I havt* advanced for the veering of cyclones 
in higher latitudes, would apply also to those in this zone. 
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Xin. — On certain Arid Countries, and the Causes of their 

Dryness. By Thomas Hopkins, m.b.m.s., v.p. of the Manchester 

Literary and Philosophical Society. 

Mead, April 14, 1856. 

It has been shown, in ray former papers,* that there are certain 
areas of condensation of aqueous vapour, within and near to moun- 
tainous regions of the tropics, towards which general winds blow 
from parts far distant, constituting what are commonly called the 
tropical trade-winds of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The 
N. and N.E. winds that blow over the continents of Europe and 
Asia have also been pointed out as aerial currents flowing towards 
partial vacua, which are produced in areas of condensation, pre- 
senting, it is contended, evidence of the origin and nature of the 
disturbances that produce these great movements of the atmos- 
phere. When winds which are dry pass over the surface of the 
ocean they readily take up moisture, and become charged with 
the vapour which is subsequently condensed, creating a vacuum, 
and producing rain at their termini. But when a partial vacuum 
in the atmosphere is thus produced, heavier air presses in, and 
flows, as a wind, from distant parts, not only over the ocean, hut 
also sometimes over low-lands of continents, as we have seen that 
it does over the lands of Asia and Europe, giving to large districts 
of countries particular geographical characters. 

These last-named winds are, however, not the only ones which 
blow from certain parts, where the air is dry, to other parts 
where it has been made light by condensation of vapour, although 
they are perhaps better known to Europeans than similar winds 
found in other quarters. In the northern portions of America, 
particularly during the winter, the air generally flows from the 
N. — from one part that is comparatively dry and heavy to 
another part which has been rendered light by condensation of 
vapour, brought by the tropical trade-wind from the Atlantic 
Oroan to the Gulf of Mexico. In the winter a wind generally 
blows southward across Canada and the United States, producing 
the cold climate of these countries. Various writers have described 
the intense cold of northern Canada. Lewis and Clarke mention 
the lingering of the winter cold on the Upper Missouri, and “ the 
northers ” blow fiercely in the winter into the Gulf of Mexico. 
The great mass of air, therefore, that passes over this continent in 
the winter flows southward to the Gulf of Mexico, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which, and against elevated land, the vapour that is 
at the same time brought from the Tropical Atlantic is largely 

* See ‘ The Atmospheric Changes that produce Rain and Wind.’ Weale, Hol- 
bom. 
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condensed. Thus these two winds, North American and Asiatic, 
pass from regions where the air is cold and dry to localities where 
warm air brings copious supplies of vapour for condensation ; and 
the dry winds thus brought tend to re-establish the equilibrium 
of atmospheric pressure which had been destroyed by the con- 
densation. 

A part only, however, of the vapour of the tropical seas passes 
into the Gulf of Mexico, as large portions of it turn northward, 
over the Atlantic as well as over the Pacific Oceans, which 
portions are condensed on the western coasts of Europe and 
America. But the air which contained the vapour does not, after 
that vapour has been condensed, return to the tropics over the 
same two oceans, as in neither of them do north winds prevail. 
The moist south-west winds of the Atlantic, after being deprived 
of a large part of their vapour by cold, return in a dry state over 
the low lands of the old continent ; whilst the west winds of the 
northern part of the Pacific — after furnishing the rains of Western 
America — pass over Russian America and Behring Strait towards 
the Arctic Ocean, and return over the low lands of the central 
part of America as dry winds. Both of these land-winds are dry, 
because they have been deprived of much of their vapour, among 
mountains, by cold ; and they afterwards pass from colder to 
warmer latitudes, which renders them more capable of taking up 
moisture : and they press and flow towards their termini, because 
there vapour has been brought from other parts by other winds, 
to be condensed and to create a comparative vacuum in the 
atmosphere. 

Being in the northern hemisphere, these winds, with their pecu- 
liarities, are known to European meteorologists, but these me- 
teorologists do not admit that the prime disturbing cause is the 
condensation of vapour producing a vacuum in certain localities 
within the tropics, as I have explained. In the southern hemi- 
sphere we have facts of a similar character, which are not equally 
well known. In that part of the world, as in the north, dry windis 
blow from cold to warm latitudes, giving a particular character to 
certain districts ; and they also, as in the north, terminate in 
localities where a partial vacuum in the atmosphere has been 
created by condensation of vapour which has been brought from 
other parts. And thus we find that in both hemispheres cold and 
dry winds blow — not generally towards the equator as n.e. and 
s.E. winds, as is commonly assumed — but directly towards local 
areas of condensation of vapour, which areas are alw'ays found to 
be elevated lands, against which, at the same time, warm and 
moist winds also blow. • 

In the southern hemisphere there are not such broad con- 
tinents as there are in the northern, yet the same flow of air over 
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land — rather than over water — from cool to warm latitudes, is 
observable in the former as in the latter. But there is ample 
breadth of ocean in. the southern hemisphere over which a cold 
aerial current might pass from the Antarctic Ocean to the tropics, 
and thus restore the equilibrium of pressure in a disturbed atmos- 
phere in the way indicated in the Hadleian theory of winds, if 
the causes of atmospheric disturbance recognised in that theory 
were those which are really in operation. Over the whole 
Southern Ocean, however, no palpable polar wind is to be found 
blowing to the tropics, such winds being confined to the compara- 
tively small portions of land which exist in that hemisphere. 

Four separate winds in the southern hemisphere may be traced, 
blowing from the s., in a way that makes them correspond with 
the dry northern winds in the northern hemisphere, giving a par- 
ticular character to the countries over which they pass, namely, 
two in America, one in Africa, and one in Australia. And to 
these southern winds and their places of termination we may now 
direct our attention, in order to trace the prime causes of the dis- 
turbances of the atmosphere in this part of the world that produce 
such marked efiects over extensive countries. 

The first of these which may be noticed is the wind that blows 
along the low land of the western coast of South America. It is 
first found about Valparaiso, say in lat. 33°, blowing moderately, 
but it increases in strength as it proceeds towards the equator, 
passing over Chile and Lower Peru, until it reaches the province 
of Guayaquil, a place which may be described as being in the 
most southern part of a very rainy district, included between 5° 
s. and 8° of n. lab, into which much vapour is brought from the 
heated surface of the Bay of Panama, extending westward into the 
Pacific Ocean and the Mexican and Californian Seas. Now, if an 
atmospheric current is made to flow from the polar to the equa- 
torial regions, in the way alleged in the Hadleian theory of winds, 
why have we not a s.E. wind blowing over the whole Southern 
Ocean between America and New Zealand, instead of the present 
limited Peruvian wind over a narrow strip of land? In this wide 
range of open sea, a w. wind of a decided character blows across 
the part s. of lat. 38°, and nearer to the equator a broad strip of 
calm occurs, until the eastern trade wind of the southern Pacific 
is reached ; but over the whole of this extensive ocean no such 
S.E. wind is found blowing from the polar towards the equatorial 
regions, as would certainly blow there if the Hadleian theory 
were true. The south wind of Peru does not extend far over the 
sea, but clin^ to the land, passing along the western slope of the 
Andes until it reaches the region of ‘condensation that has been 
named about the Bay of Panama. And this it does, although on 
the western side of the Pacific, among the lofty islands of Austral- 
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asia and the Asiatic Archij)clago, such condensation of vapour 
takes place as produces e. winds across both the South and A’orth 
Pacific Oceans. The south Peruvian wind is at last to some ex- 
tent absorbed by the great eastern trade wind, but this takes place 
within the tropics, near to the American coast, whilst no palpable 
s. or s.E. wind blows to the tropic in the open space between 
America and New Zealand. 

Of the Peruvian line of coast Mr. Darwin tlius writes, — “ At 
Arauco, near Quiapa, the countrj never sufl'ers drought, the 
climate being a hap])y mean between the dry parching heat of 
northern Chile or Peru, and the continued wet wind and chilliness 
of C’liiloe. June 3. Northern Chile.- — 'I’lie whole countr) , from the 
coast to the Cordillera, is desert and nninbabited, from Verba 
Buena to Carizal. Port of Iijuiipie, lat. 20. — A slight shower of 
rain falls only once in verj main years, and the whole country is 
utterly desert” p. 427. Captain TitzHoy say.s, “the cit) of 
Coquimbo is called ‘ Ln Serena.' In settled weather a fresh 
southerly wind sjirings up, a little before noon, and blows till 
about sunset- The usual strength of the southerly sea-breeze, 
as it is called, though it blows along the land from the s., is such 
tiiat a good shij) would carry double reefed top-suils. Tlic coa.-t 
of Peru is free from storms, tlic wind blows moderately along the 
land, or from it, and there is little or no rain " — p. 4.s3. “ The 

country is arid” — ji. 481. “Point Jura, Imt. 23 s. — Neither 
water nor timber is to be had within 25 leagues of this jdace ” — 
p. 209. Such is this line of country ; and tlie dry w ind continues 
to blow, giving the country, o\er which it pusses, a desert cha- 
racter, until it approaches rainy Guayaquil, situated in 5^ of s. 
lat. 

The second American dry s. wind, in this hemisjdierc, is found 
on the eastern side of the Cordillera of the Andes; it therefore 
blow's in a direction nearly parallel with that on the western coast, 
though not in the same latitudes. It commences its course not 
far from the Straits of ^Magellan, and passes over eastern Pata- 
gonia and the Pampas of Buenos i\yres. a})proaching the great 
region of condensation of vajmur that exists on the eastern side of 
the Andes, and which furnishes the immense volumes of water that 
flow down the great La Plata and Amazon rivers. This exten- 
sive line of flat country, from the Straits of Magellan to the region 
of condensation named, is dry — like Siberia and Bokhara, in the 
northern hemisphere — indicating what is known to be the fact, 
that “ the Pampero,” or Pampas wind, is itself dry ; and it blows 
towards a region where the atmosphere must be made light by the 
large amount of vapour cqpiing from the tropical Atlantic, that 
is known to be there condensed, forming a partial vacuum, into 
which the cool and dry air passes from the line of country that 
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has been pointed out. The dry air itself does not take suflScient 
vapour to produce a considerable vacuum at the place of its ter- 
mination, nor does. much rain fall, excepting among the Andes, 
to the south of say the 25th degree of latitude, in the countries 
over which the dry air passes. The vacuum that gives birth to 
this southern wind is, therefore, evidently produced by condensa- 
tion of \apoui', which is brought mostly up the broad valley of the 
Amazon from the tropical Atlantic Ocean ; and that condensation, 
by producing an atmospheric vacuum, must be considered the 
prime disturber of the aerial equilibrium in this part of the world, 
which tlie influx of air from the south tends to restore. We thus 
see that in South America there are two south winds blowing along 
opposite sides of a range of mountains, towards two particular 
localities, where copious condensation is known to be taking place, 
whilst winds do not generally blow from the polar region, over the 
southern Pacific, towards the lino of the equator. 

Of the dry country north of the Straits of Alagellan, Darwin 
says, “ On the eastern side of the Cordillera, from lat. 38° to 
Tieira del Fuego, where a blue sky and fine climate prevail, the 
atmosphere has been drained of its moisture, and the arid plains of 
Patagonia support a scanty vegetation. 'J'he country near the 
month of the river (Rio Negro) iswretclied in the extreme; water 
is extremely scarce, and, where found, is invariably brackish. — 
p. 73. The river Colorado, nearly 80 m. distant north, is sepa- 
rated by a dry dt;sert. Prom the dryness of the climate, a man 
may walk for days together over these plains, without finding a 
single drop of water.” And Caj)taiii FitzRoy states, that “ From 
Cape Corrientes to Bahia Blanca is a long and dreary line of coast, 
without a river whose mouth is not fordable. And in the interior, 
but verging on the shore, is a desert tract, called by the Indians 
‘the country of the devil.’ The most serious objection to this 
country is the want of rain. Generally a bright sunny day is suc- 
ceeded by a cloudless and extremely clear night. Two or three 
years sometimes pass without more tlian a slight shower,” — p. 105. 

The third locality in this hemisphere, in which a dry region may 
be found, is Southern Africa ; but we are not in possession of the 
same amount of information respecting this part that we have of 
South America, which fortunately has been visited by intelligent 
travellers. A large portion of South Africa is absolutely unknown 
to us, and the knowm parts have been little visited by scientific 
observers ; we are consequently without much information of the 
hygrometrical state of the atmosphere in this country. Even the 
amount of rain that falls annually is unknown beyond the Cape 
district, and the immediate neighbourhood of a part of the east 
coast. We have, therefore, to infer the state of the atmosphere 
mainly from the water discharged by rivers. On neither the 
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eastern nor the western <'oast, from die Cape to alwut the sixth 
degree of latitude, are tliere such discharges of water as are found 
in America and Asia. It appears that the country does not rise 
to a sufficient elevation to produce copious condensation of vajKiur 
and consequent heavy rain, and therefore little water is borne to 
the sea by rivei's. The dry central jwrt of South Africa extends 
from a few degrees south of the equator to, say the 30th degree 
of latitude, and it is of an average breadth of, say 15 degrees of 
longitude, extending from about the 15th to the 30th degree of 
east longitude ; yet in the whole of this large space no considerable 
river is found. The Orange and the Orcat Fish rivers occasionally 
send water freely to the ocean, and there are others on the eastern 
coast, but no large volume of water descends in any of them, nor 
are they navigable far from the ^ea. Those who have attempted 
to explore the interior have found the country generall)' dry, so 
much so, indeeil, as to leave the explorers often greatly distressed 
through a want of water while pa.ssing from one small stream to 
another, niere is not here that entire absence of water over a 
large area that is found in the great Sahara to the north of the 
Equator ; nor does the country appear to he quite so destitute of 
that important article as is a large part of eastern Pahigonia ; hut 
yet it may justly be called a dry desert country. The deficiency 
of water renders it almost inaccessible to explorers, and that de- 
ficiency is evidently the causc of such a small number of human 
inhabitants heing found in it by travellers. 

Captain W. Harris, in bis Wild Sports of Africa, thus speaks 
of this geographical locality when in lat. 29“ on the plains of 
the Vaal river. “ In common with other countries remote from 
the sea-coast this jwrtion of the continent receives its rain in 
thunder-showers during the summer months ; and there beinji none 
during the rest of the year, the climate, notwithstanding frequent 
nocturnal dews, is characterized by extreme aridity. The sun 
shines with matchless splendour through a sky of delicate blue, 
which is rarely visited bj a cloud.” 

Now, there can be little doubt that the cause of this country 
being in such a condition as that described is the same jis that 
which has been traced in South America. The land in general is 
comparatively low, as it is in eastern Patagonia ; but towards the 
north it becomes more elevated, and, as the equator is approached, 
mountains appear, some of which are so high as to be covered with 
snow. The Kev. Mr. Kebmann, during a journey in November, 
1843, observed that these mountains are within 4® s. of the 
equator. “ There are (he says) two summits rising to the limit 
of snow out of the common* mountain mass. The eastern is the 
lower, and terminates in several peaks, the snow on w hich varies 
with the season. The western summit is the proper perpetual 
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snow mountain ; it rises above its neighbour, and is formed like 
an immense dome. It is 10 or 12 m. distant from the eastern sum- 
mit, the intervening ispace presenting a saddle.” 

This is about the locality which has been long noted on some 
maps as having perpetual rain ; and towards this part winds blow 
from different quarters, some of them no doubt bringing the vapour 
which produces the rain. There does not seem to be any strong 
aerial current coming from the Indian tlcean, which lies to the 
east, and the. coast of Zanguibar is know n to be dry ; but from the 
Gulf of Guinea and the Atlantic, a wind is stated to be always 
blowing, and generally with considerable strength. The tropical 
air in thi.s gulf is of high temperature and very humid, being nearly 
saturated with vapour; and from the Atlantic Ocean, on both 
sides of the eqtiator, this air rushes across the gulf towards the 
ntountain region of perju-tnal rain, siqtplying the material for pro- 
ducing the rain and creating a partial vacuum in the atmosphere. 
But the mass of air which blows over the comparatively low 
country of f'oiitliern Africa from tlie noighbonrhood of the Cape 
of Good Hope passe.s towards these mountains from cooler to 
wanner latitudes, and therefore will be dry in its passage. This 
dry wind is not =o uniform, nor always of such strength, as that 
which is found in some other parts similarly circun)stanced, as, no 
doubt, it is more or less distiirbt'd in its passage by hills and ridges 
of land, blit it appears generally to blow from the south. Now, 
air p.issiiig froiu 30^ of s. lat. towards the equator would, at the 
level of tile sea, be disposed to take up rather than to deposit 
moisture : to receive vapour tlirough evaporation, rather than to 
famish it for condensation ; and as the country does not rise to 
any great height until the equator is approached, this mass of air 
pastes over the continent of Southern Africa generally as a dry 
wind. Here, then, we see why South Africa is a desert country. 
Like Eastern Patagonia and the waterless desert of Peru, the 
winds that blow over it go from a cool latitude to a warm one ; 
but they do this evidently because in the warm latitude a com- 
parative vacuum is made in flic atmosphere by an almost constant 
condensation of vapour which has come from another locality to a 
mountainous region. 

It has been stated that little water is discharged hv rivers from 
the southern part of this continent ; but such a statement does not 
apply to the mountainous regions near the equator, and extending 
from it to the western coast, as a targe body of water passes down 
the great river Zaire or ( 'ongo, as well as down other rivers which 
run westward from the mountains and enter the Atlantic to the 
south of the equator We therefore •have good evidence that in 
the central part of Africa there exists a region of condensation of 
aqueous vapour, whirh vapour is brought principally from the 
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Gulf of Giiine;i, and conilonsod among mountains, j)rodufing a 
vacuum, toward.' « liich tlic air from more soutlicrn parts jmc'scs and 
flows as a soutlicrn wind. And being carried Into tlie vacuum, and 
iiscending to a 'uflicient Iieiglit, its own jHirtion of vapour is cooled 
and condeiisi'il, increa'ing the vacuum, and /lugmenting the rain- 
fall in the area. 'I'liis cour'C being continued and jn-rpetuated 
makes Southern Africa the dry aiui barren country that it is, atid 
so difficult to he explored by travellers. 

'I’lu! interior of .\u'tralia i.- little known, and therefore .some- 
what difficult to deal with. The few inhabitants who have gone 
from k virope to that countrv are g<-nerall\ 'ettle<l on its coasts, 
or on the banks of river-, the greater part of tin’ interior being 
b’ft in po.'.-e.-'ion of the uncivili.'cd natives who wander over its 
vast an<l alnio.-t barren 'olitudc'. \ arious attem|its have been 
ma<le to discover the state of the interior jvarts, but they have 
ended in failure, rather from a want of flie means of subsistence 
than from the hostility of the natives. 'I'he south-eastern are the 
parts principally occu|iied by iMiropeaii settlers, those parts being 
supplied vvitii water ; but, in procce<ling northward, interminable 
plains are found which are little visited by rain. In its present 
state this jiart of the world docs not yield .-uhsi-tence to civilised 
man : it i.«. therefore, very difficult to e.xplore, and unde.sirahle to 
occupy. Such being th<' state in which this country is found, we 
are obliged to rely on facts which have come to our knowledge 
that have an analogy vvith others in better known countries. Wc 
have seen, in the parts already treated of. two features presented 
to our view tliat are common to them all, they being all traversed 
by dry air. and that air pas.-ing to localities of great condensation 
of vapour. And as .Aiistrali.i is found to be dry, like South 
Africa, Eastern Patagonia, and e-tern Pern, we naturally ask 
whether the cause which has jvroduced the dry ami barren state 
of these countries is to he found in active ojieration in Australia? 
In some of the more southern parts this is certainly not the case, 
as the falls of rain in them arc equal to what are found in the 
better parts of Europe. And there are some extensive rivers, the 
Murray being navigable for hundreds of miles. But a very large 
portion of this country, say between the latitudes of 20' and 30'’’ s., 
i.s, as far as known, without an adequate supply of water. Like 
the worst parts of South Africa, these extensive regions are ex- 
posed to a scorching sun un.scrcened by clouds, and scantily sup- 
plied with rain. 

Sir Thomas Mitchell, in his Travels in Australia, says of this 
country. — “ An almost jverpetnal svmshine prevailed ; dry cirro- 
cumulous clouds indeed “sometimes arose, but no point of the 
earth’s surface vvas of sufficient height to attract them. There 
seemed neither on the earth nor in the air sufficient humidity to 
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supjKirt a cloud. Dew was very uncommoii. The hot winds of 
the Bogan brought no antidote as in Sydney. On the Bogan 
(in lat. 31°) the air was oppressively hot during the night” (vol. i. 
p. 31). Many other persons who have written of this part of the 
world describe it in the same manner. 

• Now north of this country, among the islands of the East Indian 
Archipelago, there exists an area of condensation of aqueous 
vapour probably equal in magnitude to any other on the surface 
of the earth. It has been shown in a former work that different 
currents of air saturated with vapour flow towards and terminate 
about these islands. These aerial currents come from the Ara- 
bian Sea on the one side, and from the China Sea on the other ; 
from the Indian Ocean during the north-west as well as the south- 
w est monsoons ; and from the wide expanse of the Pacific Ocean, 
on both sides of the equator, almost without intermission. These 
currents of humid air produce heavy rains on and near to the 
lofty islands, which must create considerable atmospheric vacua 
into which tlie aerial currents rush and create ascending vortices, 
the process being constantly renewed and perpetuated. Pre- 
suming that in the interior of Australia there are no elevated 
lands up which moist air is made to ascend and condense its 
vapour, and thus determine a flow of air towards such lands, the 
atmosphere over this country would be impelled by its own weight 
towards the vacua over the islands, into which it would enter and 
ascend, leaving other air to follow in the same course, and con- 
stitute a general wind blowing from the south across the whole 
country. This is evidently what takes place, and it accounts for 
the dry wind that ])asses over Central Australia. As already 
[K)inted out, any wind parsing from s. to n. in the southern 
lu'iuisjiherc, moves from a cooler to a warmer latitude, and must 
consequently have its temperature raised by the greater power of 
the sun, thus making it a drier wind. And such a wind passing 
over land of only moderate elevation would not readily furnish 
rain ; but, on the contrary, would be disposed to take up water 
by evaporation from any wet surface, and thus soon dry up any 
small streams which might descend from such hills as had produced 
a little rain. Hills, and even mountains, are said to exist on the 
north eastern side of the country ; and there may be some in the 
interior on which moderate rains fall, relieving the general state of 
dryness ; but these, ti-om all the accounts given, seem insufficient 
to counteract the great effect produced by condentation of vapour 
over the large and lofty islands of the Archipelago, which leaves 
the central plains of Australia dry, scorched, and barren, like the 
Great Sahara of Northern Africa. 

It may, however, be observed, that at the commencement of 
the dry lines of country in the southern hemisphere, that have 
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been described, rainy districts exist. The Cape of Good Hope 
has a considerable supply of rain ; Van Diemen’s Land is a wet 
country; and Tierra del Fuego and Western Patagonia have 
drenching rains that hardly ever cease falling, summer or winter. 
The vapour which is known to be abundant over the wide extent 
of the Southern (.)cean is therefore to a certain extent condensed 
in these mountainous countries, and ascending atmospheric currents, 
more or less strong, must be formed over them. The air in these 
localities may, therefore, be deprivt'd of some of its moisture before 
it passes towards the tropics ; and it is very likely that this dried 
air descends and flows over the arid lines of country that terminate 
in the tropical localities of great condensation of vapour. Were 
there no elevated lands at the three last-named places, the air to 
the north of them would probably have more va|)Our than it now 
has, and might resemble that which flows over the continent of 
North America, which has a certain degree of dryness, because it 
passes from a cool to a warm latitude, rather than from having had 
its vapour condensed by ascension of mountains at its northern 
extremity. The extreme southern rainy localities may, therefore, 
make the winds which are passing from them drier than they 
otherwise would be ; but it is the large amount of condensation of 
vapour, and the consequent vacuum at the terminus, that create 
the dry aerial current in each locality. 

The four southern countries that have been described have, 
then, all the same geographical features of climate and character ; 
and these features are evidently determined by the particular 
winds which blow over them. And the general characters are 
the same as those of other countries formerly examined by me in 
other papers, that is to say the deserts of Bokhara, Persia, and 
Arabia, and the great desert of Northern Africa. In all these 
parts, dry winds blow towards localities, known to be areas of con- 
densation of vapour, and therefore where comparative atmospheric 
vacua must be created ; and no cause, but these vacua, seems to 
'be capable of producing the winds. A general flow of the atmo- 
sphere in the lower regions, from cold to warm latitudes, would not 
create local winds, blowing to particular points or areas, but would 
cause the air to pass over the extensive low level of the ocean 
towards the equator in a uniform manner and direction. 

In July, 1853, at a meeting of an American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, a paper was presented by Mr. L. Blodget, 
in which, among other things, it was stated that, in the western 
part of Texas, “ a monsoon blows from May to November, day 
and night, for months together, over the whole district bounded 
by the Rio Grande and "the San Pedro and Picos on the s.w., 
and merging gradually in the low plain of Texas on the e.” 
This wind is claimed as “ a true desert monsoon, and analogous 
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fi> the desert winds of Africa and Asia.” And it is asserted to be 
“ a non-|ireci[)itating wind, increasing in temperature and rare- 
faction, and exliaustilig itself in a rainless district beyond which it 
does not c.xtend.” This part was previously almost unknown to 
Knropean meteorologists : the facts are therefore interesting. The 
louality described appears in the summer to have the character of 
a dry dcsort, and to be similar to the lines of country in the s. 
that have Iwen traced. But Mr. Blodgct says that the dry winds 
e.xhaust themselves in a rainless district ! Is this only a belief, 
such ;is is so often entertained, and therefore announced as a fact ? 
or is it an ascertained fact ? The wind is described as blowing in 
the summer season from the s.e., and of course from the Gulf of 
.Mexico, over lowland, towards the high Rocky Mountains, among 
which all the great rivers extending from the Red River to the 
Mi ssouri take their rise. Now these rivers are known to be sup- 
plied with water to such an extent as to prove that heavy rains 
must fall about their sources, and winds blow up the valley of the 
Missi-'ippi constantly during the summer, bearing, as may be 
pre,suined. the vapour which is con<len8ed among the Rocky 
.Mountain-. Th(' probability therefore is, that this south-east 
monsoon, which passes over a rainless district, blows to the area of 
condensation, at the sources of the rivers, among the mountains. 
I'urther accounts may show whether this locality forms an e.xcep- 
tiou to many others that have common characters, or that Mr. 
Blodget had observed only a part of the phenomena open to his 
examination, when he supposed he had seen the whole. When a 
dry wind blow.s into a vacuum among mountains, produced by 
vapour brought from another quarter, the wind may enter the 
vacuum at a considerable elevation, and in the latter portion of its 
course may not he palpable near the surface of the earth ; this 
^eems to be the state of things between the desert of Scinde and 
the Himalayan mountains. Hut if heavy rain falls in a locality 
towards which a dry wind blows, we may safely infer that it blows 
towards a rain-made atmospheric vacuum. Should the part dc- 
.-crihed hy .Mr. Hhxlget prove to be a district made rainless in 
summer, hy condensation in the country to the north of it, it will 
prove a striking instance of the power of vapour to cause a wind 
to blow towards the place where its condensation is occurring. 
The vacuum about the sources of the Missouri would be proved 
to he sufficient to draw air even from the Mexican gulf, in oppo- 
•itiou to the powerftd influences that exist in other parts around 
that gnlt, ami also to make the air pass northward over the rain- 
less district described. 


It is gcnorally asserted in meteorological works, in accordance 
'iith the Hadleian theory of wind-, that in the northern hemi- 
sphere. the polar aerial current return- to the tropics as a north- 
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east wind, until witliin tlie tropics it becomes an east wind But 
this is not correct, even as far as respects the land in Asia, a part 
long known, as over Siberia and Bokhara it'is north, in Persia 
and Arabia it is a general north-west wind, and blows as such in 
the winter over the Arabian Sea and the Northern Indian Ocean. 
Up the Valiev of the Nile the perennial wind blows from the 
north. Ovc-r the iinmensi' extent of the flat Sahara the predomi- 
nant direction of the inovenu'iit of the atinosjihere, fitful and 
irregular as it is, is towards the Hainv Mountains near the 
e(|uator; and this direction is clnmged in a decided manner only 
at certain times when the “ Ilarmattan " pn'vails : tins teinjKirary 
wind In'ing now known to Ite jmoduced by tornadoes in the 
Kipiatorial Atlantic. M'b;it is called the“ea.stern trade wind” 
in the Northern Atlantic, as has been shown, is caused bv conden- 
sation of vapour against the Cordillera of tin' Aiuh's. 

In like manner, the wind that ])asses over the middle of the 
continent of North America in the winter, the time when the 
polar winds are suppo.sed to be tin' strongest, blows from the 
north, but is more inclined to Ix'conu' a western than an eastern 
wind. Wlii're this wind is first found, near the mouth of Mackenzie 
River, the most western part is in about the IHOth degree of west 
longitude, whilst at tin' southern terminus in the Ray of Mexico 
iind the West Indies, the mo.st western j)ortion (bn'S not go l»eyond 
the lOOth degree of we-t longitude. .\nd it often blows over the 
United States to tlii' ea.stem coa't. as a north-west wind, making 
that country very cold in the winter. There is certainly a barrier 
to this wind in the Rocky and Mi'xi('an Mountains, along the 
eastern side of which it blows, as a “northi'r," into the (iulf of 
Mexico ; but this does not alter the fact of the winii being gene- 
rally a north-west, rather than a north-east wind, blowing from 
the polar to the tropical regions. .Xml what is the state of the 
atmos))here on the western side of this barrier? Is a north-ca.st 
wind found there ? No — the whole mas- of air is in motion across 
the Northern Pacific, not from the north-east, the direction in 
which theory has represented the ])olar winds as blow ing in the 
northern hemisphere, but directly from the west. A strong 
western wind blows in the Northern Pacific, up to about GO'’ of 
latitude, bringing hea\y rain to the whole American coast 

Whilst no north-ea.-t wind blows over the Northern Pacific, it 
is well known that westerly winds generally pn'vail in the northern 
part of the Atlantic, leaving the a 'rial jiolar currents to pass 
towards the tropics o\er land alone, as in fact they generally do, 
in the way alreadv de-cribed : and these various winds show us, 
pretty clearlv, what are fh(f creat movements of the atmosphere in 
the northern hemisphere. In southern parts, beyond the tropics, 
no decided sotuh-east wind is found. W ith small exceptions, the 
whole of this jiortion of tlm surface ot the globe, sttuth of 38^ of 
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latitude, is ocean ; but in no part have we a south-east polar wind, 
such as, in the common theory, is said to exist. In this hemi- 
sphere, outside of die tropics, there is not much elevated land to 
produce condensation of the vapour that is so abundant over the 
Southern Ocean, and therefore masses of air are not so extensively 
transferred from one latitude to another, as in the northern hemi- 
sphere. Air must nevertheless be cooled in the southern polar 
regions, but it passes towards the tropics over land, and not over 
the ocean. The tropical trade winds of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans are then those which alone remain to countenance the 
Hadleian theory, as they, no doubt, originally suggested it. But 
the causes of these winds have heen clearly shown to be condensa- 
tion of vapour against the elevated ridges of the tropical Andes, 
and the lofty islands of the East Indian Archipelago. And it has 
also been proved that mountains within the tropics produce west 
winds, as in tlie Gulf of Guinea, and on the western side of the 
Eastern Archipelago ; and this could not take place if the Hadleian 
theory were true. 

In treating on the subject of particular winds, and tracing their 
proximate causes, considerable difficulty is experienced in dis- 
tinguishing, with simplicity and clearness, those that are local and 
temporary, from others that are more general and comparatively 
permanent. Of the former it has not been proposed to treat in 
the present paper, hut still it is desirable to observe, that over 
very large portions of the earth there are numerous local causes 
of disturbance in the atmosphere, that produce limited and 
temporary etfects. In addition to, and apart from these, however, 
there are, about certain elevated lands, causes of greater and 
longer continued disturbances, which make them more or less per- 
manent ; and some of these have been more particularly considered 
in this paper. But in order to obtain a clearer view of the working 
of these causes, it becomes necessary to pass over numerous small 
and temporary disturbances, which more or less interfere with the 
larger and more permanent, and always force themselves on the 
attention of casual observers. To introduce and discuss these in 
detail, at tlie siune time that we are considering the special results 
on the earth’s surface of more important disturbances, would how- 
ever prcxiuce complication, render the subject more tedious and 
difficult to understand, and involve it in an obscurity which does 
not belong to it. The general laws, or principles, which govern 
the changes that take place in our atmosphere, are not very 
obscure or complicated ; though, perhaps, they may appear to be 
so, from only occasional observations of the phenomena, and from 
the way in which the subject is gene?ally treated. Yet, in this 
respect, meteorology^ does not materially differ from other sciences, 
some of which were formerly equally obscure. Chemistry in the 
bands of the, alchemists was jis chaotic and incomprehensible as 
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meteorology is at present. And to ancient astronomers, not 
liaving the clue to assist them, which a knowledge of the laws of 
gravity affords, the heavenly bodies appeared to dance through 
the heavens in complicated and involved figures that defied ana- 
lysis. But the laws of combination in definite proportions in the 
one case, and of the mutual attraction of ponderable bodies in the 
other, have furnished means of rendering that which was formerly 
a mass of confusion or obscurity, comparatively clear and simple. 
And the different laws of cooling by expansion of the constituents 
of the atmosphere, and tho^c which govern heat in its chemical 
union with, and ocparation from, water, when properly understood, 
seem to afford equal evidence of the nature of the changes which 
are ever taking place in onr atmosphere. 

Under the operation of these laws, certain localities have great 
influence in producing motion in the atmosphere, and creating the 
general currents in it which determine its circulation. Over the 
ocean, evaporation is constantly Uiking up vapour, w Inch by its elastic 
force expands and diffuses itself through the gases ; and the 
amount of heat thus taken u]), to be afterwards used in expanding 
the gases in particular localities, is enormous. Through a differ- 
ence in the laws of cooling, by exj)ansion, of vapour and gases, 
this heat would, in all parts, he given out at certain heights, when 
the cold of the gases condensed the vapour, and rains would fall 
with considerable uniformity. But as there arc certain elevated 
lands distributed over the surface of the earth, against these the 
vapour is largely condensed, and towards these lands atmospheric 
currents flow, or winds blow, producing continuous aerial move- 
ments, and ascents in the area of condensation. The ascents 
cause a boiling up and overflowing of large masses of the atmo- 
sphere, in the higher regions where they diffuse themselves, and 
in time descend, perhaps in parts far distant, or they may press 
upon and put in motion other parts beneath them. 

Many of these localities of condensation have been pointed out 
in this as well as in former i)a])ers, but they may be here brought 
together in an order relating fo their importance. The first that 
may be named is found on the eastern side of the lofty Andes, 
where the rivers La Plata, Amazon, and Orinoco have their 
sources. The second is in and about the Himalaya Mountains, 
from which all the great rivers of Southern Asia take their 
rise, — the Indus, Ganges, and Brahmaputra in llindostan ; the 
Iloang-ho, and the Yang-tse-kiang-keou, in China; and many 
other large streams. The great Asiatic Archipelago is the third 
locality, though there arc no large rivers there to mark the amount 
of condensation. The tropical African Mountains may be next 
named, from which flow the Nile to the north, and the Congo to 
the west. The Rocky Mountains of North America, and the 
mountains of Chile, Western Patagonia, and Tierra del Fuego, 
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come next in order, ;is areas of condensation, to be followed by the 
Alps and other mountain chains of central Europe, and the 
Scandina\ian and Bi-itish mountains. Over all these mountainous 
countries a(jueous vapour is largely condensed, giving particular 
cliaracters to the respective parts ; and the atmosphere is made to 
boil up and overflow at each place in proportion to the amount of 
vapour brought for condensation, and the height to which the 
vertical current ascends. I'he air discharged above, in due time 
comes down to the surface, and thus a general circulation of the 
atmosphere is established. 

Direct beating, by the sun, of the surface of the globe, and con- 
sequently of the air that rests upon it, would, there is no doubt, as 
stated in the Hadleian theory of winds, produce to a small extent 
movement of the atmosphere, if it were not moved by a more 
powerful force ; but that heating would take place gradually from 
one latitude to another, and by insensible gradations ; the circula- 
tion of air therefore which would take place from this cause alone 
would be slow, regidar, and feeble. When dry air, in conse- 
quence of being heated by the direct rays of the sun, now ascends 
in the atmosphere, it is soon cooled by expansion ; and as it takes no 
supply of latent heat with it, to be given out w hen cooled, it soon 
acquires the temperature due to the elevation, and little disturb- 
ance is produced. As explained formerly, there is no evidence 
that dry air ascends over hot plains to any considerable height, nor 
that cool air conies in quantities to such plains, as a fresh supply 
to be successively heated and raised. It is not denied that any 
even the slightest local heating will expand air, when it will be 
pressed up by adjoining heavier air, in proportion to the expansion, 
nor that heated tropical air is to some small extent forced upwards 
by cool polar air. This is admitted to be true both in theory and 
in fact ; but it is contended that it must be a slight and mild 
operation, and among the violent disturbances which often take 
place in our atmosphere can scarcely l)e traced. 

Over the Caribbean Sea clouds have been observed in the higher 
regions, moving in a direction opposite to that of the wind below, 
and these observations have been often quoted as evidence in 
favour of the Iladleian theory. But these appear to be only some 
instances of the expansion and flow of air from very rainy locali- 
ties, where it has been made to boil up by successive condensation 
of ascending vapour. The precise courses of upper currents are not 
known, but there is reason to presume that they generally flow 
towards the parts where the lower currents arc found to commence. 
\\ hen clouds are seen to pass over the Caribbean Sea towards 
the E., whilst a wind is blowing below*towards the w., it may be 
presumed that the upper current is passing towards that part of 
the wean where the n.e trade wind is first found as a dry wind, 
w ncii 1= over the Atlantic at some distance from the Canary 
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Islands. There does not appear to he any palpable flow of air 
near the surface to feed this trade wind at its commencetnent, and 
therefore it may be prcbumed to be fed, at least partially, by 
descending air, which had been ))reviou'ly deprived of its nioi>ture 
in higher regions. Such descended air soon flows over the surface 
towards an area of condensation, and if this should invidve piissing 
over cooler towards warmer latitudes, as the air does over the 
countries treated of in tlii.' ])aper, the [)arts will partake of a desert 
charact(‘r, and might Ix' marked as such on our maps in connection 
with the aerial currents, presenting a more satisfactory representa- 
tion of the greatly varied surface of the glo!)e than is to be found 
at present. 

It is desirable that travellers (‘xploring a country which is but 
little known should ])articularlv obsersi' <-ertain natural jdienoimMia 
connected with the atmosphere. W'iml generally arrests attention 
to some extent, but there is not much care bestowed in describing 
the (litferent kinds of winds that are met with. It is im])ortant to 
ascertain as far ;ls possible tht“ general direction in which the imi'S 
of air is moving, and whetb(!r the wiml is feehh’, moderate, or 
strong. If it should be slight and continuous, it may be pr("Uined 
that the disturbing ca>ise is opi;rnting at a considerable distance ; 
whereas, if it is strong, and al.'O fitiul, the probability is that the 
cause is near. I'he general wind is, however, frequently broken 
in upon by local movements of the atmosplun-e, and the direction, 
strength, and duration of thcsc movements shouhl bt; estimated and 
noted, in order to furnish tlie means of judging ros])ecting the 
locality of the disturbance and its charactiT there. A thermo- 
meter is generally taken by all travelh'rs, and it would be easy to 
have a wet bulb attacht'd to the .«amc frame with the dry bulb 
thermometer. A registration of the former with the latter, would 
indicate the hvgroraetrical state of the air jis well as the tempera- 
ture. A record of these instruments at sunrise, and at the hottest 
period of the day, say 1 or 2 p.m.. would show the local changes of 
vapour as well as of temperature, woidd materially add to our 
geographical knowledge, and might enable us to account for pecu- 
liarities in the conditions of countries, as well as to judge of others 
that have not been explored. Had such information been fur- 
nished by those who have partially succet'ded in penetrating the 
interior of Australia, it might materially assist future explorers 
both in determining the direction in which they should proceed 
and the probable kind of country they should find. 1 he atmo- 
sphere generally is in motion over the country, and more or less 
indicates its condition : the atmospheric peculiarities and changes 
should therefore be carefuljy noted and recorded. 
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XIV. — Explorations through the Valley of the Atrato to the Pacific, 
in Search of a Route for a Ship Canal. 

By direction of F. M. Kellet, Esq., of^ New York. 

Communicated by the Secbetabt. 

Read, April 28, 1856. 

In treating on the various facilities for connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific Ocean, by a canal through the Great American Isthmus, 
Baron Humboldt drew attention nearly fifty years since, to the 
course of the Atrato aud its tributaries, and to the depressions 
said to exist in the range of mountains between that river and the 
Pacific. 

The growth of commerce in the Pacific, since the discovery of 
gold in California and Australia, has produced a large traffic both 
of passengers and goods across the Isthmus ; leading to the forma- 
tion of the Panama Railway, and to an active use of the waters of 
Lake Nicaragua and its outlet, the river San Juan del Nicaragua. 
Surveys have been effected at Tehuantepec, and from the Gulf of 
Honduras to Fonseca Bay. An endeavour, supported by the 
governments of Great Britain, France, and the United States, was 
also made to survey the Isthmus between Caledonia Bay and the 
Gulf of St. Miguel. In the papers of Captain Robert FitzRoy, 
printed in the Journals of this Society, other routes are described 
or proposed, but it is unnecessary to add further to this general 
view of the subject, than to observe that none of them have pre- 
sented facilities warranting the construction of that great deside- 
ratum, a navigable passage between the two oceans. 

No material additions to our knowledge of the Atrato River 
had been made, since Baron Humboldt drew attention to it, until 
the year 1852. In that year, Mr. Kelley of New York, impressed 
by Baron Humboldt’s reports in favour of the Atrato, resolved on 
causing a survey of that river to be made, including the routes 
between it and the Pacific, for the purpose of determining whether 
a ship canal could be constructed in that quarter. 

At the expense of Mr. Kelley and other gentlemen, a surveying 
party, equipped with proper instruments, was despatched to the 
Atrato, under the direction of 3Ir. J. C. Trautwine, a civil 
engineer of Philadelphia, who had previously been engaged in 
superintending the formation of the Panama Railway. ° 

Mr. Trautwine surveyed the mouths of the Atrato and the 
course of the river to Quibdo, where the Atrato is joined from 
the west by the River Quito. During^is ascent of the river, Mr. 
Trautwine also partially examined several of its tributaries ^ he 
arrived at their mouths. 
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Ab(tve Quibdo, Mr. Trautwine directed his attention in the first 
place to the River Quito and its tributary the Pato ; and having 
ascended the Pato to its source, he crossed tl)e dividing ridge to 
the River Baudo, whioli lie descended to its mouth on the Pacific. 
Returning from thence to Quibdo, he retraced his steps along the 
Baudo, as far as its confluence with the Pope. Here he changed his 
route, by ascending that river to its source, crossing the dividing 
ridge to the River Surucco, one of the head waters of the San 
Juan, and proceeding along the last named river to Quibdo. In 
proceeding from the San Juiin to Quibdo, he crossed the water 
parting, said to be intersected by the Ka>padura Canal. But no 
such work was known in the neighliourhood, and the jiassage to 
Quibdo, from Sau Pablo on tlie San Juan, across tliis ridge, which 
divides the waters of the Atlantic from those of the Pacific, follows 
the course of the Santii Monica, the Sau Pablo, and the Quito ; 
names by which the we.stern branch of the Atrato is designated 
at successive portions of its course. This route was again traversed 
by Mr. Trautwine, in a journey from Qiiihdo along the San Juan, 
to its mouths at Chiramhira, on the Pacific, from whence he 
proceeded to the adjacent anchorage of Bumia Ventura, and re- 
turned home by way of Panama, in tlie month of September, 1852, 
having entered the Atrato in June. During this journey, astrono- 
mical observations for latitude were made as often as the usually 
obscured state of the heavens would allow. Altitudes were taken 
by the spirit level and barometer, the width of the river by angles 
from a measured base, and distances along the streams by re- 
peated observations of the rate of the boat’s passage. The depth 
of the streams, velocity of the current, and rise and fall of the 
water, were also observed ; and generally whatever could con- 
tribute to a knowledge of the country, and the specific object of 
the expedition. 

In 1853, two parties were despatched at the sole expense of 
Mr. Kelley, under Mr. Porter and Mr. J. C. Lane, civil engineers 
of New York, for the purpose of following up Mr. Trautwine’s 
labours. Mr. Porter’s investigation extended, along the Atrato 
and Quito, to San Pablo on the San Juan ; the route previously 
taken by Mr. Trautwine, whose observations were fully confirmed 
by the levels and surveys of his successor. Mr. Lane also ex- 
amined the Atrato to Quibdo, and from thence took the eastern 
route along the Atrato to the Andagueda, from whence he crossed 
the dividing ridge to the San Juan, and declared it to be imprac- 
ticable. Mr. Lane also examined the Raspadura, and confirmed 
by his own observation the reports previously given by the inha- 
bitants to Mr. Trautwine. , 

These expeditions, well supplied with instruments, furnished 
ample information concerning the Atrato from its mouths to its 
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hfacl-waters, ami across the inten’ening summits to the ' rivers 
13uudo aiul San .Juan. 

The Atrato fall.< into the Gulf of Darien through nine mouths 
called “ hoca... " or *' eaiios ” intersecting an extensive swamp. 
'I’hey are naine(l from west to ea>t, Tarena, Candelaria, Piiva, 
Matuntuho, (’o(|uito, ( 'oeo gr.lntli', IVuitano, I 'rah;!, and Piguinile. 
I5o( ;m 'rareno and Matuntuho di.'charge iiuieli larger volumes of 
water than any of the others; hut the Poea Coijiuto a])pears to 
olfer superior fa. iliticn for Inijjrovinji the navigation. 

For •••! 111 . ahioe the Boca C<H|nito, measured liy the windings 
of the river, the width of the Atrato is generally between 7.n() anil 
liHlO ft 'I’hroughout this distance, the channel i.s also sutKcieiitly 
deep for the largi>t ocean steamers and .'ailing vessels. At the 
lliver Sucio, til iii. above Boca Coipiito, the width is lOfiO ft., 
with a low water ehaniit 1 of .')(> ft. in depth. Seveiitj -five m. above 
Boca Coipiito the width i' '.t.’iO ft., and the depth 4a ft. In many 
interniedi,ite spots, sounding' were taken at liO to 75 ft. It must 
1 r‘ reniaiked that the river vv,i' lower at this time than it had been 
for 2<> years. The ordiiiarv height of the water is itidicatcd by a 
line along the hanks, below which no gra.ss grows, atid this line was 
.'5 to 4 feet above the water, netir the coiitiiience of the Xapipi. 

It was generally impos.'ihle to measure base lines on shore for 
deteriiiiiiing the width of the river, on aecouiit of the soft mud and 
den.se vegetation, as weil as the detention of the boat laden with 
nierehandi/e On this aeeoiint. the length of the boat, 08 ft., was 
t.ikeii a,' a h.isi' line ; and at every stojip.ige for meals or other 
purposes. Mr. Traiitvvine and his a.'sistants took simultaneous 
angle.' from each end of the boat to some well-detined object on 
the hanks. 'J'he instruments were graduated to minutes, and 
errors are estimated to he within l<t or 20 ft. Whenever it was 
practicable, liase lines were measured on shore. 

Opposite Qnibdo. at a distance ol 220 m. above the Cano 
CiKpii'to. the Atrato is •'<5<> ft. wide, with a current varying from 
2i to 3 m. per hour, and a depth varying from S to 20 ft. The 
fall of the river from Quibdo to the sea is less than 3 in. to a m. 
Steam navigation might Ik' extended as far as the confluence of 
the San Pablo and Certigui. 32 m. above Quibdo. Twenty-one 
III. alMvve the mouth of the Certigui is the confluence of the 
Raspadura and Monica, wliich unite to form the San Pablo. At 
this point the navigation is limited to a boat channel of 10 to 20 
ft. in width, and usually 3 to 4 ft. in depth. 

The Ra-paiiura w.a.s reported to Baron Humboldt, as having 
lieen made into a canal by the curate of Novita in 1788 ; but it 
proves to he an interior stre.im to the ^onica, and the recollection 
ot any sin h work does not exist in the neighbourhood. It is quite 
protiahie that a curate iiiteresteil in the hoatiiic-business, may 
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.e erferciseil sufficient influence over some of the gold-hunting 
nembers of hi.« flock, to induce them to cut down a few bushes, 

i to hollow out a short gutter, between tw<\ streams flowing in 
.•ontrary directions from the summit. Such a ditch may have 
been u.<‘ii a.s part of a e.inoe-slidc* from one stream to the other ; 
and precisely the same kind of canal could now In* made, by a 
dozen expert lalwurer.-i, in a few day-. 

The liaspadura lias been abandoned by travellers for some 
years, and is super.'icded by the Santa .Monica. Along the latter 
stream, the line of levels showed the lowest summits between the 
Atrato and the San .Iiian, to be Ivt ft. aliove the Han .Inan at San 
Pablo, and SO ft. above the head of the canoe navigation on the 
Monica. 

The width of the San .Inan at .San Pablo is d.'iO ft., the depth 
5 ft., and the current, d tnileaper hour. 'I'he length of the river 
from San Pablo to the Pacific at (’hiratnbira is 123 miles. It 
receives several tributaries which an* named in Mr. Trautwine’s 
map, contains several islands, and terminates in a sandy bay, 
througli a swampy delta. 

The dividing ridge between the Pato and the Pando offered 
still less inducements for a ship canal, the sinnmit lieing at least 
700 ft. above the I’ato, while the de.si'cnt to the Baudo was ex- 
tremely precipitous, passing for about a m, along a path varying 
in breadth from 2 to S ft., with vertical jvrecipices on each side, 
descending to a depth of from .ol', to more than 2t>f) ft. These pre- 
cipices consi.«ted of clay and gravel : but they support a vegetation 
not only of grass and shrubs, but also of full sized trees, and their 
permanence can only be due to the ab.sence of fro.st. 

The Baudo proved to be navigable, with an average breadth of 
2(K) ft., but terminating in a bay which is only 4 to f) ft deep 
over its whole area. 

This examination of the heads of the Atrato, and of the dividing 
ridge separating its waters from those flowing into the Pacific, as 
well as the unfavourable nature of the latter, dispelled theprospeet 
of a ship canal in that direction, and limited further inquiry to 
the lower parts of the river. 

During Mr. Lane’s sojourn in Quibrio. his attention was directed 
to the River Truando, by some Indians who had arrived at Quibdo 
from the Pacific, by that route. His consequent preliminary ex- 
amination of that river, proved to l»e so favourable, that another 
expedition for accompli;hing its survey was resolved on. 

In the year 1S5-1, .Mr. Lane was therefore despatched by Mr. 
Kelley, with four assistants provided with instruments and a full 
equipment, to examine thv» Truaniio. He a.scendcd as far as 
Townsend junction, 38 m. from the confluence, and reported the 
Truando to be l.W ft. wide, and l.i ft. deep up to that point, and 
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flowing through swamps. A fever contracted at Aspinwall on 
the way out, prevented him from pushing tiirough to the Pacific. 

In November, 1J854, another expedition under Mr. William 
Kennish, accompanied by Mr. Norman Rude and Dr. R. G. 
Jameson, was despatched by Mr. Kelley, with instructions to 
commence operations from the side of the Pacific. The coast was 
to be followed from Panama Bay, southward as far as the latitude 
of the Truando in 7“ n. ; with a view to the discovery of a 
harbour, and of any depressions in the range of the (Cordillera, 
which would admit of an open cut, without locks, between the two 
oceans. Observations presenting any prospect of such a result, 
were to be followed by a thorough survey ; for which the proper 
instruments and means were provided. 

Mr. Kennish penetrated Darien Harbour as far as Cbapigana, 
where he obtained the assistance of Mr. Nelson, who resides there, 
and of a pilot acquainted with the coast. Another pilot was also 
engaged at Garachine. Behind the village of Garachine, the 
mountains rise to the height of 3000 ft. and pass southward, follow- 
ing the eoast to Puerto Pinas, where their elevation is but little 
diminished. The mountains are covered with dense forests, from 
the margin of the sea to the highest visible part of the range. No 
harbour for large vessels occurs southward from Garachine Point, 
until Puerto Pinas is reached. This harbour is 2^ m. wide at the 
mouth, and extends inland for 5 m. It is closely hemmed in by 
mountains, densely wooded, and rising to the height of 500 to 
1000 ft. The more distant ranges in the interior appear to rise 
above 3000 ft. A steep hill was ascended with great diflBculty, 
and its altitude observed to be nearly 500 ft. The foliage 
rendered it impossible to obtain a prospect beyond a few yards, 
and this difficulty occurred throughout the route. 

The coast between Puerto Pinas and Punto Ardita is bold and 
rocky. There are two remarkable promontories — the northerly 
is called Punto Muerto, the southern is Punto Caracoles. In 
the vicinity of these points the small coasting vessels find anchor- 
age. Punto Cocalito is another similar promontory, about 6 m. 
from Punto Ardita. At Punto Ardita, commences the bay which 
receives the Yurador and Faracuchichi rivers and others of less 
note. Here also a remarkable depression of the Cordillera, from 
altitudes of thousands of feet to only a few hundreds, presented a 
feature which it was determined to explore. The bay is bounded 
on the s. by the remarkable promontory of Cape Marzo, distant 
35 m. from its northern limit at Punto Ardita. The depth of the 
bay, from a line connecting the two headlands, is 15 m. The 
coast-line is formed by three great playas or sandy beaches : the 
first of which, forming a segment of a circle, extends from Punto 
Ardita to the mouths of the Yurador ; the second continues in a 
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straight line from the Yurador to the Paracuchichi, a distance of 
10 m. ; the third extends, in a semicircular form, to the mouth 
of the Corredor River, a distance of 15 m. 

The waves of the Pacific break in long continuous lines of surf 
against these elongated beaches, from whence the water deepens 
very regularly and gradually, affording anchorage in 10 to 30 
fathoms, on a sandy bottom, witbin 2 or 3 m. of tbe shore. 

Off the points of Ardita, Yurador, and Marzo, there are 
detached rocks, but all other parts of the bay are free from 
obstruction. 

At Corredor, an indentation of the coast forms a safe anchorage 
and harbour, where large ships can finil protection from nearly 
every wind, within a distance of 7 or 8 in. from the mouth of the 
Paracuchichi. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to enter the Yurador, the party 
landed at Corredor, from whence, with the aid of a resident pilot, 
a bungo was navigated through the surf into the Paracuchichi. 
From the mouth of this river a sjiacious inlet was found extending 
northwards like a fine inland lake, with a perfectly smooth sur- 
face, 4 miles in length, and 250 to 500 yards in breadth at low 
water. The peninsula which separates it from the ocean is so 
densely covered with cocoa-nut palms and other trojiical vegeta- 
tion that it can only be traversed by beaten tracks. It is about 
10 miles long and 300 to 500 yards broad. On tbe mainland 
the inlet is bordered by mangrove, distinguished by the extreme 
hardness and durability of its wood, and suitable for piles. 

The inlet is not laid down on any chart. It is situated in 
6° 57' 32'' north latitude. The temperature was cool and agree- 
able. The thermometer ranged from 84'’ at noon to 70° at 
night, and the aneroid barometer from 29’35 to 29’42. 

Towards the north the inlet narrows. During high tide canoes 
can pass to the southern mouth of the Yurador, but at low water 
a mudbank connects the peninsula with the main. The highest 
tide observed at Paracuchichi, at spring and neap, was 12 ft. 
6 inches, and the lowest, 10 ft. 1 1 inches. The surface of the 
peninsula is several feet above the highest tide; and the inha- 
bitants have no recollection of its having been inundated. 

The peninsula thus forms a permanent breakwater, sheltering 
a beautiful and tranquil inlet, almost adapted by nature to serve 
as a dock or harbour, and suitable in every respect for the 
terminus of a canal. 

Violent storms are almost unknown in this part of the Pacific. 
The line of surf extends outwards about lOO yards. It is a 
common feature in the Pacific, and is more formidable in appear- 
ance than in reality, especially on a bottom of sloping sand. A 
boat can pass through it safely. 

N 2 
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The capabilities of the Kelley-inlet, the existence of good 
ancliorage in the offing, and the harbour at Corredor in the 
vicinity, concurring with the extreme rarity of storms on this 
coast, tended materially to encourage the prospects oflfered by 
the great depression in the Cordillera, and to justify the explora- 
tion of a route from this point to the Atrato. 

Accompanied by some natives, the party entered the small 
river Mary, up which the tide ascends for 2 miles, when it be- 
comes quite shallow. A mile and a quarter beyond the tidal 
reach, it receives a small tributary from the north-east, along which 
the route proceeded to a spot called “ Dos Bocas,” at the junc- 
tion of another stream. Passing over a hill between the streams, 
the party came to the Chtqnpi, a tributary of the Paracuchichi, 
flowing from n. to s. x\fter crossing a succession of clay hills, 
the Chuparador was reached, flowing also into the Paracuchichi. 
A short distance beyond, the last stream flowing into the Pacific 
was observed, and, crossing the summit at a height of 540 feet, 
the Ilingador was found, descending over a series of falls to the 
Nerqua, a tributary of tlie Truando. The distance of the summit 
from the Pacific i» 10 in. and 750 yards. The Nerqua was 
descended in boats to its confluence with the Truando, along 
which the party proceeded to the Atrato. After ascending the 
Atrato to Quibdo, Mr. Kennish returned to the Truando, and 
pursued its survey from its mouth to the Gulf of Darien. The 
map and section deposited with the Society show the course of 
the Truando, together with the route through the depression of 
the Cordillera, according to the survey and levels made by Mr. 
Kenni.'h. 

Mr. Kennish proposes to enter the .Atrato by the Cano Co- 
qui'to. The greatest depth on the bar is about 4 ft. at low 
water ; the soundings gradually deepen, and become 30 ft. 
within 2 miles, when the depth increases to 47 feet, and is no- 
where less up to the Truando. The width varies from a quarter of 
a mile to 2 miles, and the removal of the bar would allow of the 
transit of the largest steamers. The confluence of the Truando is 
about 63 m. from the Gulf, and that river forms the channel of 
the projwsed line for 36 mile.-v. The line then follows the valley of 
the Nerqua through rock-cutting, and passes the summit by a 
tunnel of 3 j miles. It reaches the Pacific through the valley of 
a small stream, and debouches at Kelley-Inlet. 

In the valley of the Atrato, 300 miles long and 75 broad, and 
lying Ivetween the Antiochian mountains on the e. and the Cor- 
dillera of the Andes on the w., rain falls almost daily ; which 
accounts for the immense supply of w*ter in that region. On the 
Pacific side of the (Jordillera there is scarcely any rain for eight 
months of the year. ^ “ 
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The* greater portion of the rain tailing in the Atrato valley, is 
caught above the confluence of tlie Truantlo. Fifteen large tribu- 
taries and numerous smaller streams fall intoihe Atrato and con- 
tribute to tbe immenac lagoons, which form natural reservoirs and a 
superabundant store of water througbout the year. 

There are various cogent reasons for selecting the confluence of 
tbe Triiando as the best point from whence the passage from the 
Atrato to tbe Pacific may be effected. 

In the first place, there is no point of junction with the Atrato 
by western tributaries, so near the level of liigli water on tbe 
Pacific as that of the Truaiub). It happens to be 9 feet above the 
Pacific at high water, and it is therefore of sufficient elevation to 
prevent the Pacific at high water from flowing through the pro- 
posed cut into the Atrato ; while it is not .sO high as to cause the 
current from the Atrato to the Pacific at loiv water to pass through 
the cut too rapidly. In fact the elevation of the d'ruando conflu- 
ence just preserves a preponderating halance on the side of the 
Atrato. 

The Atrato, at the junction of the Salacpii, is only one foot 
above the level of the Pacific at high water ; but the dividing 
ridge is 1063 feet high and 30 miles wid(>, according to a survey 
of that route by Mr. Keimish and Mr. Nelson. 

Should any of the rivers at the mouth of the .\trato be selected, 
without reference to the height and width of the dividing ridge, it 
may be observed that the maximum tidal wave in the Pacific 
being 25 feet and that on the Atlantic only 2 feet, the Pacific at 
liigh tide would flow into the Atlantic with a current equal to a 
head of m feet ; and at low water in the Pacific, the Atlantic 
would flow into it with a similar current. In the inlet of the 
Gulf of Miguel, recently called Darien Harbour, the action of the 
tide is so strong, that u.b.m. steamship ‘ Virago,' commanded 
by Captain Prevost, dragged both aiiehors ahead, and was only 
brought up by paying out nearly all her cable. 

The height of the tides and the levels of the two oceans, have 
been well established by the recent observations of Colonel Totten 
in Navy Bay on the Atlantic, and in a deep bend of the Bay of 
Panama on the Pacific. On the xVtlantic, a consecutive series of 
32 observations was taken in the mouths of August and Sep- 
tember, during the season of calms. On the Pacific, two sets of 
observations were made. The first, during May and June, when 
54 consecutive tides were observed in a season of calms ; and the 
second in November and December, when 52 consecutive tides 
were observed in a season of light winds. The results of these 
observations, wliich do neft exactly correspond, are given in the 
following table ; — 
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Greatest rise of tide 

Least 

Average 

Mean tide of Pacific above mean tide \ 

of Atlantic / 

High spring tide of Pacific above ) 
high spring tide of Atlantic . . . . ( 
Low spring tide of Pacific below low 1 

spring tide of Atlantic / 

Mean high tide of Pacific above mean ) 

high tide of Atlantic f 

Mean low tide of Pacific bclotc mean \ 

low tide of Atlantic / 

Average rise of spring tides 

Average rise of neap tides 


Pacific. 

AiXAJiTIC. 

May and June. 

Nov. and Dec. 

Aug. and Sept. 

17-72 

21-30 

1-60 

7-94 

9-70 

0-63 

12-08 

1410 

1-16 

0-759 

0-140 


9-40 

10-12 


6- 55 

9-40 


G-25 

6-73 


4-73 

5-26 


14-08 

17-30 


9 60 

12-40 



These observations make the mean level of the Pacific from 0'14; 
to 0'75 higher than the mean level of the Atlantic, but this is pro- 
bably owing only to local circumstances, and it may be assumed 
that there is no difference in the mean levels of the two oceans. 

The conclusions arrived at by the successive independent surveys 
carried out at the expense of Mr. Kelley, may be summed up as 
follows : — 

First — That the oceans can be united through the Atrato and 
Truaiido by a canal without a lock or any other impediment. 

Second — That while the distance between the oceans by this 
route is only 131 m., half that distance is provided by nature, with 
a passage for the largest ships. 

Third — The remaining distance requires the removal of bars, 
excavations, and cuttings, presenting no unusual difficulties. 

Fourth — Harbours requiring but little improvement to render 
them excellent, exist at the termini. 

These investigations have been carried thus far at the expense 
and through the untiring perseverance of private enterprise. 

The capabilities which have been brought to light appear to be 
of a nature to warrant a special inquiry, of an authorized and in- 
ternational character, both in the direction pointed out by these 
successive and independent surveys, and wherever the nature of 
the coast would justify an examination of the interior. 

To this point the attention of the great maritime governments 
of Great Britain, France, and the United States is now being 
directed, and it is hoped that the proposal to extend and certify 
the geographical knowledge of the narrow strip of land which 
divides the two great oceans, by means of governmental investiga- 
tion, will be considered deserving of the support of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 
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XV. — On Steam Communication with the Southern Colonies 

(Australia and the Cape of Good Hoj)e). By Captain 

J. Lort Stokes, r.n., f.r.g.s. 

Bcnij May 12, 1856. 

During the past ten years the establishment of steam communi- 
cation with Australia has undergone the most ample discussion 
and inquiry, both at home and in the colonies. The period has 
now arrived when it is absolutely necessary that our southern 
colonies should be knit together, and to the mother country, by 
that great artery of commerce, steam. Various routes, proposed 
by private enterprise and local interests, have been suggested, 
but seem to be inconsistent with the general interests of the 
Australian settlements, and unsupported by the evidence that had 
been accumulated. 

Upon reference to the investigations that have been recorded on 
this subject, the following concurrent evidence will be found in 
favour of a route which appears to have been comparatively 
neglected ; — 

In 1846 a select committee of the Legislative Council of New 
South Wales, after obtaining a mass of evidence, reported, that 
“ the least expensive, the most expeditious, and the most conve- 
nient and advantageous plan would be to join the China line at 

Singapore by Torres Strait.” “ The advantages,” says 

the Report, “ derivable to Australia from connexion with our 
Indian possessions and other parts of the East, would be greater 
even, than any direct advantage from postal communication with 
the mother country.” 

Again, in 1846, Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, then Admiralty 
Hydrographer, recommended the eastern route by Singa))ore and 
Torres Strait, objecting to the western route through the Indian 
Ocean, on account of its adverse winds and other obstacles and 
disadvantages. Sir Francis Beaufort’s report was printed in the 
Parliamentary papers, and no higher authority can quoted. 

Previously to the publication of these concurrent recommenda- 
tions, I had urged a route through Torres Strait at meetings 
which took place in the City in 1845, and also in my publication 
of ‘ Discoveries in Australia,’ made while surveying the coasts 
of that continent, between 1837 and 1843. 

The chief objection against the 'I'orrcs Strait route has only been 
raised in a cursory manner, on the ground of the dangerous naviga- 
tion of the Strait, and the presumed Imisterous and thick weather ex- 
perienced there during the western monsoon. In reply to the latter 
it may be remembered tfiat h.m.s. ‘ Fly,’ Captain Blackwood, 
entered the Strait during the western monsoon, making the land 
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without difficulty. Thanks to the Admiralty surveys of Captains 
Blackwood and Owen Stanley, other objections to Torres Strait 
may be readily obviated ; and it will not be supposed that the 
Admiralty Hydrograplier, in recommending that route, overlooked 
the nature of the passage ; while it may be fairly concluded that 
he was prepared to counteract its remediable defects. 

As rather an exagg>;rated notion of the dangers of this part of 
the route appears to be entertained, the following details of the 
passage which I recommend, may be acceptable. 

Ships coming from the westward should arrange to make Booby 
Island (in lat. 10^ .36' s., and long. 141® 56' E.) before daylight; 
and through the tranquil seas of the Asiatic archipelago, steamers 
may reckon on doing so with some certainty. To facilitate the ap- 
proach to Booby Island by night, it is proposed to erect a light 
house, although from its elevation, isolated position, and bold cha- 
racter, there is no difficulty in making it at any time. Hence the 
track proceeds through Prince of Wales Channel, the entrance to 
which is a mile in width, having a sunk reef on its northern side, 
which it is proposed to mark plainly by two buoys. In every 
other part of the track the passage is much wider, varying from 
3 miles, in only a very few places, to 10 and 20 miles generally, 
and free from hidden dangers, except in the single case of the 
western entrance. 

On clearing Prince of Wales Cliannel, the course lies north- 
easterly, between Travers Island and Double Island (7 m. apart), 
in the direction of Mount Ernest, which is above 750 ft. high. 
Thence it takes a more easterly course, parsing midway between 
Saddle Island and Ninepin Rock, where the channel narrows to 
31 m., at a distance of 40 m. from the western entrance. The 
track continues nearly in the same direction, passing close to the 
N. side of Bet Island, and midway between Dove Island, Cocoa- 
nut Island, and Village Island. Then it passes w. of Arden 
Island and Rennell Island, between Dalrymple and Campbell. 
Six m. N.E. of the lastnamcd, lies Stevens Island, at a distance 
of about 100 m. from Prince of Wales Channel. From abreast 
of this island, daylight is no longer necessary, the passage lying 
through Bligb Entrance, between Bramble Cay and the tidal reef 
S. of it, leaving a width of 13 ra., and a depth of 22 to 26 fathoms. 
It is proposed (if thought desirable) to mark this entrance by a 
light on Bramble Cay, and a buoy near the tidal reef The track 
continues eastward, passing outside Portlock reef and the Eastern 
Fields, when the sea is open in the direction of Sydney. The 
islets, which dot this part of the Strait, are so bold that they- of 
themselves, quite beacon the passage, i^ail may be carried through 
the greater part of it in either monsoon. 

In making the eastern entrance of Torres Strait the lofty moun- 
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tains bf New Guinea may be seen forming a safe landfall ; and 
the greatest comfort to the navigator, is the singular shelving 
nature of the bottom, fronting Bligh Entrance. 

Throughout the Strait, the direction of the track ranges only 
between E. and n.e., or w. and s.w , w’ithout any sharp turn. 
The streams of tide set fair along it, with a moderate and even 
depth of water tliroughout, and the navigation is the easiest that 
it is possible to imagine througli a coral sea For a hundred miles 
only is daylight at all necessary. 

As it will 1)0 requisite to have a coal depot in Torres Strait, 
the party in charge might superintend the lights, buoys, and also 
the pilotage that may become desirable. 'I he coal may be con- 
veyed from th(> mines near Sydney to this de])bt, with a degree of 
ease and economy that can never be attained on the southern route ; 
this is owing to the number of ships which proceed from Sydney 
in ballast through Torres Strait to Imlia. 

The advantages of the 'I’orres Strait route in developing the 
commerce of Australia, have been alluded to in quoting the Report 
of the New South Wales Legislature. I'lie commerce of the 
mother country must also be largely promoted by steam commu- 
nication along that part of the track passing through the Asiatic 
Archipelago, teeming with population, and abounding in natural 
products of the greatest value. There is at i)resent no British 
entrepot in those .seas eastward of .Singapore, although the Arru 
Islands alone, at a distance of 2000 in. from .Singapore, were re- 
ported some years since to consume British goods of the annual 
value of 80,500/. 

The Torres Strait route recommends itself under another im- 
portant aspect. The only part of Australia where new settlements 
can be formed, must be sought northward of Sydney, along the 
eastern coast, and in the Gulf of Carjicntaria. Among other 

E rosperous localities on the e. coast, Moreton Bay has already 
ecome an important centre, and flocks and herds are rapidly 
stretching northward along the salubrious lofty downs and peren- 
nial rivers of the coast ranges. About 2,000,000 of sheep, 
234,000 cattle, and more than 8000 horses are already enume- 
rated in these districts. The squatters had reached Peak Range 
some time since ; and the period cannot be distant when they will 
seek an outlet in the Gulf of Carpentaria, as they formerly did at 
Port Phillip. Sir Thomas Mitchell has described the country 
stretching away from the Barcu River towards the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, as the finest in Australia. Leichhardt, on his overland 
journey from Sydney to Port Es^ington, along the southern shores 
of the Gulf, says, that “ cjrttle driven by easy stages would fatten 
on the road and he describes the climate as highly congenial to 
the human constitution, even under adverse circumstances. My 
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own explorations in the interior, confirm the experience at this 
eminent traveller. 

The formation of .a settlement on the southern shores of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, adjacent to the harbour discovered hy 
Flinders and surveyed by myself, would operate at once as a 
trading depot for the eastern end of the Archipelago, distant 2000 
m. from Singapore ; and it would also provide an outlet and port 
for the squatters, moving towards that direction. 

At a distance of 1500 m. from Sydney, such a settlement would 
offer very favourable conditions for a ])enal establishment, the 
territory, though wholly unoccupied, being extensive, fertile, and 
capable of sustaining a large population. Road-making and 
other public works w'ould afford the convicts abundant occupation 
without resorting to the objectionable practice of placing them in 
private families — a system which caused as much mischief in the 
colonies, as tickets-of-leave are producing now at home. A 
system of dispersion may certainly be adopted that would he of 
equal advantage to the settlement and the convict. 

I recommended this proposal to the Duke of Newcastle, when 
he did me the honour to consult me about the North Australian 
Exploring Expedition. At that time the ticket-of-leave system 
had not reached its climax ; while the recent meeting of convicts, 
convened hy Mr. Mayhew, has, by the evidence of convicts them- 
selves, placed a seal on the inefficacy of any plan short of migra- 
tion. The state of our prisons also renders it evident that an 
outlet of this kind is required. 

Western Australia almost owes its maintenance to the transfer 
of convicts to that isolated settlement ; but its eapacity for their 
profitable occupation must soon reach its limit, owing to the re- 
strictive extent of its productive resources- After the boundary 
of North Australia was settled on the map, it was the intention of 
the Government to establish a remodelled penal settlement there. 
The Moreton Bay settlers have themselves expressed a wish for 
convict labour. 

To return, however, to points bearing more immediately on 
steam communication with Australia, it would seem that those who 
have advocated a southerly route across the Indian Ocean from Aden 
by Diego Garcia, though only some hundred miles shorter than that 
by Singapore and Torres Strait, have overlooked the circumstance, 
that it crosses a hurricane track, and is exposed to the high seas 
and strong winds so frequent on the S. coast of Australia. Against 
these impediments it will be found that no steamer can depend on 
keeping her time, and the home mail-ship from India will be 
frequently missed at Aden. This delay of the Australian return 
mail would be far less likely to occur, on the more tranquil or 
smooth sea route to Singapore by Torres Strait, which has also 
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the advantage of large population and active trade along its 
shores. 

Another advantage in the Torres Strait route, is the adoption 
of Sydney, the seat of the Governor-General, as the Australian 
terminus. As a harbour, and with its facilities for repairing large 
ships, it is infinitely superior to Melbourne. To this must be 
added its proximity to New Zealand, to the growing trade of 
Polynesia, and to the great and available coal-fields in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

Tliese subjects all deserve some further consideration than a 
passing allusion ; but I will only dwell for a few moments on the 
additional imporbince, which Eastern Australia derives from the 
progress of other European interests in Polynesia, and more espe- 
cially in New Caledonia, fronting our seaboard. 

The occupation by the French of this fine island, discovered by 
our immortal Captain Cook, must have a great influence on our 
Australian interests, and not less on our relations with the adjacent 
regions in the Asiatic Archipelago and in the Pacific. At first 
doubtless. New Caledonia will derive supplies of cattle, coal, &c., 
from our adjacent settlements on the eastern coast of Australia, 
and the demand thereby created, will tend to hasten the progress 
of settlement along that coiist. But as New Caledonia possesses 
coal mines, and boasts of fresher and richer pastures than Australia, 
and even anticipates the production of finer wool than our own, 
that island, supported in her infancy by the resources of France, 
will doubtless soon be changed from the condition of a customer 
to that of a competitor. Already we have heard of the attrac- 
tions which New Caledonia will offer to vessels trading between 
Australia and China ; and it is therefore only consistent with 
prudence and foresight, to strengthen the traffic which has been 
established between Australia and the Asiatic continent and Archi- 
pelago, by introducing steam communication on that route, and 
encouraging the extension of settlement towards the great northern 
Gulf of Carpentaria. 

From the vast amount of local steam communication existing 
in Australasia, it may be considered that branch lines are already 
established from Sydney to Melbourne, South Australia, Tas- 
mania, and New Zealand. The Swan River mail might be con- 
veyed by a smart schooner from South Australia. 

If the outward mail should be a day or two longer in reaching 
Melbourne by the Torres Strait route, that risk will be amply com- 
pensated by preventing the home mail from being delayed a fort- 
night at Aden, an inconvenience which has occurred on the southern 
route. • 

If the Australian subsidy be great enough to warrant two lines, 
then a second from Aden, via the Mauritius, King George Sound, 
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and Adelaide to Melbourne may be adopted, leaving New* Zea- 
land, Sydney, and Moreton Bay to join the Indian trunk line at 
Singapore, via Torres Strait. The rough and stormy sea passage 
from the Mauritius would probably at fimt give greater satisfaction 
to the south coast settlements, and may cause an earlier delivery 
of the outward mail to those places ; but for regularity, economy, 
and speed, particularly homeward, the Torres Strait route would, 
I believe, ultimately be preferred. As to the comparative comfort 
of the two lines there can he no question ; on the one there will 
be a continual roll, with nothing but sea ! sea ! sea ! — while the 
other offers placid waters and picturesque scenery through its 
greater part. 

It may be observed that many thousand tons of sugar, con- 
sumed by Australia, are supfdied in almost equal quantities, by 
Mauritius and the Asiatic archipelago. 

The consideration of steam traffic with our great settlements on 
the eastern side of the Indian Ocean, naturally gives rise to re- 
flections on our communications with the great African continent 
which forms the western boundary of that ocean. 

A branch from the great trunk line to India may be established, 
ofifering better prospects of profit and greater facilities of postal 
communication to the Cape of Good Hope, than it has ever enjoyed. 

Tliis line, starting from Aden, might touch at Mauritius and 
Bourbon, or, proceeding along the African coast, it may derive 
suj^rt from the trading ports of Zanzibar, Mombas, the Portu- 
guese settlements of Mozambique, Joanna in the Comoro Islands, 
the great island of Madagascar, Delagoa Bay. Natal, Algoa Bay, 
and the Cape of Good Hope. Eastern and southern Africa and 
the wealthy islands of the Indian Ocean would thus be brought 
into connexion with the advantages of the overland railway transit. 

Whenever it shall be determined to unite the Cape of Good 
Hope and Australia with England by tbe electric wire, these lines 
will also be found to be the most practicable. Already the East 
India Company are about to extend their cables to Sumatra and 
Java. 

The effect of postal facilities in developing trade along populous 
and naturally productive routes must lead to results of great im- 
portance. The lines proposed are of this character. No great, 
profitless stretches of ocean and uninhabited coast, so ruinous to 
steamship owners, would have to be passed. On the contrary, 
population would be followed on the track which it has marked 
out; and the proposed routes would develop intermediate traffic, 
grand trunk lines of communication from the 
and commerce, to these extremities of the 

tmtish dominions. 
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XVI. — The Landfall of Columbus on his first Voyage to America. 

By Capt. A. B. Becuer, k.n., f.r.a. and r.g.s. 

June 23, 1856. 

The land discovered by Columbus at tbe end of his first voyage 
across the Atlantic, on the 12th of October, 1492, or, as termed by 
seamen, his landfall, must ever be a point of interest in the history 
of America, anil therefore an account of that discovery founded on 
his own statement, may not be considered unworthy ot preservation 
among even the discoveries of modern days, which are the more 
legitimate objects of the Royal Geographical Society. With this 
s view the following statement is offered for its acceptance. 

It is well known that two islands about 300 m. apart from each 
other, one named the Giand 'I'urk and the other Cat Island, are 
2 held by different authorities to be the San Salvador of Columbus, 
the name of that little island (“isleta” lie terms it in alluding to 
it about three months after he discovered it), on which this great 
Admiral first set his foot on American ground. The former is the 
, adoption of .Senor Navarrete when he was the chief of the Hydro- 
graphic Office at Madrid, and the latter that of Washington 
.* Irving, in his Life of tlie Admiral, published in 1823. Turk’s 
Island in certain respects answers the description of San Salvador 
as given by Columbus, e.xcepting that there was not so much 
water as would justify the expression of Columbus, when he states 
that he found there “miichas aguas,” or water in abundance. But 
there are other conditions whicli entirely set aside all possibility of 
Columbus ever having seen Turk’s Island, that will become evident 
in the sequel of this paper, and will prove that Senor Navarrete 
was wholly mistaken when he came to that conclusion, and that, 
although he himself had printed the very words of Columbus by 
which his mistake will be shown, he had not the good fortune to 
perceive it. 

No less mistaken, though nearer to the aetual island on which 
Columbus landed, was Washington Irving, in his conclusion 
that Cat Island first received the great Admiral at the end of his 
voyage, and this gentleman’s view of the subject has been strenu- 
ously supported by Baron Humboldt, in his elaborate work 
entitled “ A Critical Inquiry into the History of America.” Cat 
Island had long been supposed by geographers to be the San Sal- 
vador of Columbus, and seems only to have been renewed in that 
: character by Washington Irving in his Life of the Admiral. But it 
is also very well known that there are certain features about Cat 
Island, that do not coincide with the description of San Salvador by 
Columbus, and that it is tiJtally inadmissible as his landfall, though 
it has long been so called. I'bere were in fact objections to both 
of these islands being San Salvador, but of a different kind ; and 
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thus the question was found by me in 1847, and I only succeeded 
in discovering the real track of Columbus after several yeare of 
close investigation. .It was then I found that neither of them was 
the landfall of Columbus. 

The means of doing so, however, had been supplied by Senor 
Navarrete, who with a praiseworthy zeal had printed the original 
papers of Columbus, or what remained of them, in his valuable 
work extending to five volumes, of the voyages of the early Spanish 
navigators, the first of which contains those few descriptive psfe- 
sages which have enabled me to trace his progress from his land- 
fall to Cuba. 

The isband on which Columbus first landed and the several 
discoveries which he made in his progress to Cuba, are proved by 
his own words, not only in their description but in the courses 
which he says that he followed and the distances which he sailed 
upon them in going from one to another. These so entirely agree 
with the chart, that no room is left for doubt as to his position at 
any time among them. 

It may be scarcely necessary to premise here, that no attention 
whatever has been paid to the track of the Admiral across the 
ocean, in determining which was the island named by him “ San 
Salvador.” This would evidently involve so many sources of error 
in the shape of currents and variation, &c., that, as Navarrete has 
shown, almost any island might be made his landfall that be could 
approach from the n.e. 

The ships were steering a w.s.w. course as they had been all 
the preceding day, to which course about a point and a half of 
westerly variation being allowed, would make them approtich the 
island on a s.w. 4 w. course ; when about 10 at night of the 
11th October, 1492, the Admiral discovered a light, and calling 
to him Pedro Gutierez, pointed it out to him, when he saw it also. 
But another officer, Rodrigo Sanchez, to whom it was pointed out, 
could not see it. What direction the light was seen in is not said, 
but, as the ships were running at the rate of about five or six knots, 
and land was distinctly seen at two in the morning of the 12th, 
when they were brought to the wind, they would have run a 
farther distance of about 20 ra. from where it was first seen. Now 
as the principal hill of Watling Island is about 140 ft. high, it is 
not impossible that this light might have been that of a fire on its 
summit just then on the horizon of the ships, or it might have been 
that of a meteor commonly known by seamen. Nothing more, 
however, is said of it, and at 2 a.m. on the I2tb, the land was so 
distinct that the ships laid by for daylight, when an island clothed 
with verdure delighted the eyes of Co’umbus and his crews, and 
dispelled the gloom approaching to despair, which had prevailed 
among them for several days. 
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TBb description given by Columbus of this island, which the 
natives called “ Guaiiabani,” is brief, but sufficiently remarkable 
to recognise it as Watling Island, lie says — “ It is a tolerably 
large island, with fine trees and a large lake in the middle of it ; 
it has no mountains, and is covered with verdure, which is pleasing 
to the eye.”* 

In respect of the general character of the island, here is a com- 
plete statement of tliat of Watling Island. It is well known to 
be eaten out, as (’aptain K. Owen states it, by a lake ; the highest 
part is not more than 140 feet above the sea; the rest is compara- 
tively low ground ; it abounds in verdure, and is. in fact, known 
in these days among the colonists as the garden of the Bahamas. 
It is rather remarkable that Columbus should have fallen on this 
island 2 it the end of his voyage, and that it should have been found 
by him in the same cultivate*! condition as it appears to have con- 
tinued. For his description has encouraged the historian of his 
voyage to draw too flattering a picture of the condition in which 
a new' world was found by Columbu.s. Every one remembers the 
vivid descri|)tion of Washington Irving— “the ample forests and 
the fruits of tempting hue, but unknown kind,” growing among 
the trees vvhich “ overhung the shores of a level, beautiful islaml 
several leagues in extent, of great freshne.-s of verdure, covered 
with trees like an orchard ” (vol. i. p. 228). 

Columbus found the island in a highly cultivated condition, and 
is in some degree responsible for the glowing terms in which it 
is here described, when he completes his own simple picture of it 
with the assertion, that “it is pleasing to the eye;” for he left 
the world under the impression that the large lake from which 
rippling streams fell into the sea was composed o( fresh water, 
whereas it is known to be salt, and unfit for use : and this accounts 
for his not watering his ships there — for his not replenishing them 
with an article of which, after their long voyage across the ocean, 
they must have been much in need, for water was the first object 
of which he went in search as he proceeded onward among the 
islands. 

The native name of this island was Guanahani ; and Columbus 
bestowed on it the title of San Salvador, in gratitude for the suc- 
cess of his voyage. But this name, by common consent, has long 
been applied to Cat Island, as above mentioned, a large island to 
the N.w. of W'atling Island, notwithstanding the want of agree- 
ment in its size and general character with the description given 
of it by Columbus. This difference of character was so evident 
to Senor Navarrete that he devoted great pains to ascertain -what 

j 

* “ Esta isla es bien grande, y muy liana, y de arboles muy verde, j much^ 
agoas, y nna laguna en medio, muy grande, sin ninguiia montana. y toda ella verde, 
ques placer de mirarla/’ — S'tr., toI. i. p. 23. 
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island would cori’espond with that description. And nofwith- 
standing it was the opinion of a Spanish officer named Munoz, 
that Watling Island* fully answered to it, the opinions of Sefior 
Munoz as well as Navarrete, that Columbus was perpetually 
sailing w., induced the latter to consider the principal island of 
the Turk Island group as the landfall ; and accordingly Navar- 
rete has contrived to lay down a track for the Admiral which 
takes him past the Caicos and Inagua. This view of the landfall 
has been supported by Mr. Arthur Gibbs, a resident on the Grand 
Turk, who has read a paper on the subject before the Literary 
Society of New York, which has been published in the Transactions 
of that body. 

Among the objections to Cat Island being the Guanahani of 
Columbus, is the circumstance of the Admiral having gone in his 
boat from his anchorage on the n.e. side of the island, round the 
northern end of it, on Sunday morning after sunrise, followed by 
his ship, and returning to her in tlie afternoon ; a proceeding which 
it would have been impossible to have accomplished at Cat Island. 
The size of Cat Island, as well as the want of a channel to the 
westward of it, precludes the possibility of this being done, and 
shows at once tiiat Cat Island could not have been the Giianahani 
of Columbus, independently of those peculiar features of his land- 
fall that are mentioned by him. 

Senor Navarrete, in printing the papers of Columbus, says 
nothing of the anchorage of his ships. But there can be no doubt 
that between the morning of Friday the 12th and Sunday the 14tli 
of October, 1492, to |)revent being drifted away while communi- 
cation with the shore was going forward, they mu.'t have found an 
anchorage. The plan of the island of Mr. de Mayne, drawn by 
Captain Barnett, when a midshipman serving with him, shows 
that the bank on which it stands affords ample room for anchorage 
on the E. side of the island in about 7 fathoms water ; and the 
nature of the weather might have allowed Columbus to avail 
himself of it at the time he arrived, for the general eharacter of 
the weather he seems to have bad, was mostly light variable winds 
and calms ; and he says in one part of his journal, that no day 
since he had been among the islands bad passed without rain. 
From the eastern side of the island, however, Columbus specially 
states, that he went round it by a x.?f.E. course f“ Por el camino 
Nor Nordest’’), leaving no doubt on that subject whatever; and 
it is concluded that the ships followed, as be uses the expression, 
“ Me inovi este mafiana,” in addition to bis allusion to the boat 
expedition. From these premises it is inferred, as he expresses 
his intention of going to the S.W., tha^the Admiral, after having 
explored the western side of the island, returned on board on the 
w. side, and proceeded on his discovery to the s.w. for the 
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largest i>lan(I lie liad seen from Cliianaliani. He sajs in liis 
journal that he had M‘en so many that he did not know whicli 
to visit first : hut he also adils tliat the natives enunurated 
above a hundred I’rohaldv the~e two statements were confused 
with each other in hi' mind, and he wa- referring to the latter 
wlien he said 'impiv tliat he slioiild go to tlie l.irge't in sight. 

Now as ColumliU' not ouh e\jire-scd tlu’ intention of going to 
file s.w., hut is aetualK steioiiig that loiir'e while he i- writing, 
when he sa\s, “ami 'o I am doino '/ nsi /ao/e p. 'J!')) ; 

and as Hnni ( ’a \ . lieing neare-l to W at ling I -la ml. w oiihl he the first 
that would aiTi'st hi- attention, on the alioxe aiithoril\ it is eon- 
eluded th.it tin- I'laml w.l- tiie mi/ whl'di ( 'olumhii' st' ered for 
on le.'uiiig W atliiio l-l.iml. a- it In-- in the ilin c tion ineiilioned li> 
him to the " soiith-w e't. ’ 'i liiis he sa\'. on .^atiinlas the Idth 
ofOetidier: “ Deti'rniiiie de aimard.ir la-ta manan.i eii la tardiu 
v desjines ji.irtir para el .'^mlne'fe ’ ( ,\V;r.. p. g.S ,. 

It is somewhat ditlieiilt to imagine how t'at I-land eonld he 
njilndd as the .''an .Silvador of t’oinmhn-. wln ii it is considered 
how totalK opposite the geiii'i’al ehar.ieter of it is Ironi NVatlitig 
Island, the feature- of which iti eiery parti, iilar agree with those 
iiientioneil h\ ( 'olinnhn-. Itisteadof tin' largi' laki' eorresponding 
to th(* “ ituieh;i.s agmis mentioned h\ the Admiral. ( at Isl.iiid 
has for the tiio-t pai t ho/h loiol. lint a- thi' boat expedition eonld 
tiot have fotuid it- wa\ rontid it ti- ea-ily a- round \\ atling 1-land 
in the course of a morning, with the.-i’ ohjectioii' against Cal 
Island being the .''in .Salvador of f’olumhiis. it may he -afely left 
to the evidence which will siihscipieiitly ajipear to establish \\’at- 
ling Island .1' being the true lam. fill. 

In the afternoon of .''uiidav. tin’ 1 Itii of < fetober. Coliimhiis 
pursued his cotir-e to the s.w. for the m xt island, haxing, it aji- 
pears. afterward- embark' d -.w. ral of the n.itne- of (jiianahani, 
with the view- of obtainnio information from them as he proceeded. 
He considers the next islamj to be about h h aguos from him. but 
afterwards .sa\s it is rather .«» cc//. lb' is beealnied in the course of 
the night of Sunday, and coiiiplaiiis of the current detaining him 
(well known to seamen in th.it parti, so that with that and the 
calm which prevailed, he did not n’.icli the island until noon of 
the ne.xt day. Momlav ; finding a rod.) 'bore, besides no con- 
siderable i'land after all. h.- is determined to persevere in his 
westerlv course bv si’eing another xer. large island to the west- 
ward, and aecordinglv he erowd- ail the ail Im ran and reaela s 
the capi* of this second i-latid. so .is to anchor off it about sni'sct. 
This is expressed bv Columbn- ;n the following words : — " ^ conio 

desta isla xide otra mavor«l ou.’-te. cargiie la= xelas 

Y cnasi al ]>oner de! Sol sorgi acerca del dicho eabo, (ji. 2t), 
Nararrctr ). T he cape at which he had arrived was the N W, 
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extreme of Long Island, and the island which he had thus passed 
appears in the chart as Rum Cay.* The Admiral says that the face 
of the island next td San Salvador lies N. and s. about 5 leagues, 
and that which lies e. and \v., which he follow'ed, is more than 10 
leagues in extent. These measurements are decidedly exaggerated, 
but some allowance must be made for the Admiral in this outset of 
his success. He was now proving the truth of his theory. Every 
step in his progress was adding to his success, and he was now 
realizing those discoveries which were to immortalize his name. 
The N.w. end of Long Island, off which Columbus had anchored, 
was named by him Cape Santa Maria de la Concepcion, and he 
makes reference to the island ho had passed, by observing in his 
journal, that notwithstanding it was his desire not to pass any 
without taking possession, yet in doing so to one he considered it 
applied to all-t 

However, in landing at Cape Santa Maria, the N.w. end of 
Long Island, he is received by a few unclothed natives, w'ho have 
no intention of resisting him. On the contrary, they are de- 
lighted to see him, and offer him anything in the island ; but he 
soon finds nothing to detain him — he is on the extreme end 
of a very narrow island — and speedily makes up his mind to con- 
tinue his course to the westward to another island which he sees, 
and applies to it the name of Femandina. But he is desirous of 
going to the s.w., as the ntUives he has on board, point that way 
as well as to the s., as the direction in which there is a large 
island. However, the wind, which is light, draws to the south- 
ward, and he is content to stand to the westward for Femandina, 
which he says is 9 leagues farther. On his way to it he takes up 
a canoe with an Indian, and finds that he had come from Guana- 
hani, but afterwards lets him go with presents of beads, that he 
mav produce a good effect among his countrymen. On Wed- 
nesday morning, the 17th of October, he anchors off a settlement 
on the island be had named Femandina, and at 9 sends his boat 
on shore for w-ater, when the Indian is found whom he had taken 
on board with his canoe on the way ; and the Admiral remarks 
here on the good effect his presents had produced, for the natives 
had received so favourable a report, that they assisted the boat's 
crew in filling the casks and carrying them to the boat. | We 
have here the first indication of scarcity of water at Guana- 
hani. Had the large lake and the streams running from it been 


* His words are, “ Y como la isla fuesc mas lejos de cinco leguas, antes sera 
siete, y la mar me detuvo, seria medio dia cuando lleguc a la dicha isla/’ — Xavan'ett\ 
p. 25. ^ 

f His words are, “ Con todo, mi voluntad era de no pasar por ninguna isla de 
qae no tomase posesion, paesto que tornado de una se piiede decir de todas.” 

X “ Y ellos mismos traian los barriles llenos al batel.” — Xrr.^ p. 29. 
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pure fresh water, the Admiral would gladly have watered his 
slops, for we find liini looking for it and glad to get it from tlie 
natives, of whom he had been in<]uiring for it as soon a» lie 
landed. 

'J lie Admiral wa.'- still desirous of "oing to the .s.w. or south- 
ward, because he had ascertained from the nati\es that in the 
former direction there eertaiiil\ lav a \erv large eit_\. in whieh lie 
had bei'ii led to the belief, from reading the trav els of .Marco J’olo, 
that the I'hnjieror of Japan was to be found, anil he firmly be- 
lieved that the islands which he h.id now di-eovered were the out- 
skirts of his eountrv : nor was this impression ever removed from 
his mind by all the e\|ierienee obtaiin'd in hi- snb'ei|iienl vinages. 
This ojiinion had been encouraged by a chart which he had re- 
ceived from the great geograjdier of the day, 'F'o'eamdli. \\ bile 
the Admiral was offering hi- -erviee.s to the I’ortngiiese govern- 
ment, with the as-istaiici' of 'I’oscanelli’s chart, he had eonie to 
the conelu-ioii that if he .sailed a certain distance to the w. he 
must arrive there, but that di-tanee was very far .short of the real 
distance he would have had to sail \v. to have reached it, could 
he have done so. He had ob.«erv(‘d to the Spanish conference at 
Salamanca, that, whatever land formed the western boundary of 
the ocean, he would discover it ; and here he was right. Rut hi.s 
imagination had become .so entirely oeeii])ied by the .lajianese 
Emperor and his large city, for vvhom he had been siijijilied with 
letters from Ferdinand and I.-ahella, that no other land than that of 
their dominions seems i'vit to have entered his mind. M hen he 
reached Cuba, and considered from the increasing population 
which he met with, and the extent of eoa-t he had |)assed along, 
that he must either be clo.-c to hi.s city or to some considerable city 
of the Emperor’s domiiiions. he then -ent off hi- me— engiT-. one of 
whom had embarked in the voyage on account of hi- knowledge of 
Eastern languages, to deliver these de-patidie.s. .Such was the 
infituation of Columbus on this subject of his b. art, that be could 
receive no accounts of any kind from the natives but wliiidi he 
construed into the meaning that he was on the coa-t of Jajian, 
and the word Cipango, which they mentioned oeca-ionally, was 
caught at vvith avidity by him as meaning J.ijian. On the sub- 
ject of Japan, the figure of the earth, and that of a terre-triai 
paradise, his ideas were of the most extraordinary and romantic 
description. 

To return, however, to his anehor.ige off I]xuma. — and which 
appears most probably to have been abreast of Exiinia Harbour, 
as it seems to have been the jirincipal -ettleinenf olf' whieli he had 
anchored. — his great desffe was to go to the southward, but the 
wind, which on the previous day had been s.e . was now from the 
southward and drawing to the s.w. dead against him Tim 
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island of Exunia lies in a n.w. and s.e. direction, and would 
appear by a ridge of cays, which continues from its s.e. end 
towards Long Islancf, to connect the two islands, as this ridge 
sweeps round in an easterly direction towards the cape, off which 
Columbus had anchored and named Cape Santa Maria ; thus 
leading him to suppose that he had crossed a deep bay. However 
this juay be, it will appear in the sequel that Columbus considered 
this island of Exuma, which he had named Fernandina, and off 
which he had anchored, to be connected with that of which Cape 
Santa Maria was formed. 

It w'as at this anchorage off Exuma that Martin Pinzon, the 
Commander of the ‘ Pinta,’ knowing the Admiral’s wishes, came 
to him and proposed to continue their course along the island to 
the N.W., as he had understood from an Indian he had on board 
that they would be able to go to the s.w., on the western side of 
it, as soon as they could pass round the n.w. end of it. Ac- 
cordingly this proposal was adopted by Columbus, and the ships all 
made sail to the n.w. They had not gone very far, and were 
about two leagues from the Cape of the Island, when the Admiral 
was induced to drop his anchor, from seeing what appeared to be 
the mouth of a large river, and, considering it a good opportunity 
to obtain water, the boats of the three vessels took their water- 
casks and proceeded to enter it. Great was their disappointment 
when, instead of a river, they found a wide-spreading shallow piece 
of water, which Columbus is careful to describe as having two 
entrances, or rather one with an island in it, and a harbour which 
would hold all the ships of Christendom, if it had but depth of 
water ! But it was all shallow, as the shores of Exuma appear to 
be by the surveys of Captain Barnett, being a low shelving shore, 
so slightly inclined as to be covered with two or three feet of water 
only for several miles.* 

Leaving this anchorage, the sliips still stood on to the n.w., 
and, having reached the part of the island which the Admiral says 
runs e. and w. — by which he must have meant the first opening 
between it and the Cays to the n.w. — the wind, which had been 
S.W., had headed them and become n.w., from whence it fresh- 
ened, and, as Columbus observes, it was fair for where they had 
come from. Thus he was disappointed in his object, and as the 
evening was near, with the promise of a bad night, the Admiral 
bore up and stood to the E. and S.E., as he says, to keep off the 


• That there may be no misconception of the facts here stated, it may be as well 
to quott the words of the Admiral. He says, — “ Di la vela al Nor-norueste, y 
cuando fue acerca del cabo de la isla. a dos leguas^ halle un may maravilloso puerto 
con una bqca . aunque dos bocas se le puede decir, porqtie tiene un isleo en medio 
. . . . y asi surei fiiera del, y fue' en el con todas las barcas de los navios” — Nav.. 
p. .tl. 
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land, “para apartarine do la tierra” (p. 32), and lie t‘xj)erit‘iurd 
what he seemed to have e.\|»eeted and what seainen would perliaps 
call heavy weather, very ditferent from the Ifj.dit winds lie had pre- 
viously sailed with, although, as he ohserves. he had not passed a 
day without rain since lie had heen among the islands, lint it is 
the kind of weather to he found among the Bahamas at the time 
of year in which Columbus made his discoveries, or the time of the 
autumnal rains’. 

This is, perhaps, one of the most interesting points in the pro- 
gress of the Admii-al hetween his I.andfallaud Ciiha. The courses 
which he adopts from thence to .s.w. and \v. and n.w.. when re- 
ferred to the chart, are completelj corrohoratcd hy the positions 
of the islands, and having arrived thus far, t^icn he is overtaken 
hy night atid had weather, and having seen suflicient of the navi- 
gation to the southward of him, he very wisely stands out to the 
eastward, as he says, " to keep ofl’ the land. ’ 

'I’lie same weather, it would jippear, continued all the next day, 
'I’hursday, the 18th of October, in which he was running along the 
shore of Long Island in the intervals, when he could .s(>e the land, 
and lying hv in the .Mpialls : hut on Thursd.i) evening, after sailitig 
rouiul the s.e. end of the island, as far as the stale of the wind and 
dii) light permitted, the three ships came to an aiiehor under it for 
the night. 'I'he jiassagc in which thi.s is related is brief and coti- 
cise, just such as might he expected from the .severe weather it 
refers to. He .says of it in his journal, “and rain fell from mid- 
tiight till nearly dav light, and we at the s.e. part of the islaml, 
where I hope to anehor till it clears ui>. that we may lind the other 
islands to which we have to go. ” '1 lie next which follows would 

seem to he added afterwards ; hut there ajipeai’s no break, as it is 
printed bv Xavarrete. He adds ; “ As soon a.s it cleared up we 
made sail, and went round the island as far as we could, and then 
anchored hut did not land.’ * This place of anchoring is marked 
in the chart, and, as will appear in the sctiuel, was under Cape 
Verde, the s.vv. point of Long Island. 

On the following morning, with a fair northerlv breeze, the three 
vessels sallied forth from their anchorage under the Ca[)e, resolved 
on discovering an island, which Columbus had maUe out from 
the Indians he hatl taken away from Guanahaui, lay in an cjisterly 
direction, and the Admiral is very particular in stating the several 
courses which he had directed each ship to adopt. Thus the 
‘ Xiha’ steered e.s e., the ‘ Pinta’ S s e., and the - .Santa Maria’ — 
his own ship — steered s.E. between them, each having orders to 
keep their several courses, hut to rejoin him at noon ; a me'tisnre 
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which was well calculated to effect the object in view, and which 
the wind, being north, would readily admit. They had not sailed 
long, however, on these courses before land was observed, and by 
noon all the ships bad taken up an anchorage off Cabo del Isleo. 
It is fortunate that the Admiral has been particular, not only in 
specifying these courses, but also in describing the bare rocky islet, 
which he very properly calls “ el isleo,” referring to the shoal water, 
not only to the northward of the islet, but also between it and the 
north shore of the island, which island is called by the Indians 
“ Saoinete.” and is named by him “ Isabella.” It is, in fact, thus 
distinguished at once as the principal of the Crooked Island group. 

The anxiety evinced by the Admiral in the determined manner 
in which the ships set about discovering these islands, is readily 
accounted for by the abundance of gold which he supposed it to 
contain, as well as he could make out from the natives. Their 
information, however, was little to be depended on, for it was ob- 
tained from them by means of signs. This mode of communication 
afterwards misled Columbus so much, that in the course of his 
jiassage along the coast of Haiti, he alludes to the little progress 
t hat had been made in understanding them, and observes that they 
ap])ear to eommunicate intelligence with a view to deceive him. 
'I'he want of a knowledge of their language was perpetually occa- 
sioning disappointment to the Admiral, but in no respect more than 
that of gold, which was the principal object of bis inquiry. In this 
island of Isabella, where he now was, he had been led to believe 
that a king resided, w ho had in his possession so large quantities of 
it, that even his clothes were ornamented with it, and thence great 
were his expectations of enriching himself. From this constant 
misconception also of the real meaning of what the Indians reported, 
arose the statement, which appears in his letter to the sovereigns 
of Spain, of a race of people in Cuba who were born with tails, like 
animals, and another with the snouts of dogs and one-eyed mon- 
sters. These extraordinary notions, along with that of the figure 
of the earth and the terrestrial paradise, already alluded to, were 
among the marvels of that superstition which was rife in the world 
in the days of Columbus. He had nobly cleared away, by his 
voyage across the ocean, the ancient notion of the sea being un- 
navigable, from its slimy and muddy nature — an idea which almost 
seems to have been inherited by man from the deluge, because he 
desired to establish the truth of his theory of a western land. But 
having found this land, he persevered in maintaining that it was 
.lapan he had found, against all reason, and quoted lengthy pas- 
sages' from Scripture to prove that the figure of the earth was that 
of a pear, and that the end of the elongnted part of it was the seat 
of the terrestrial paradise, and hence, from its situation, it must 
necessarily be the most elevated and the nearest to the Heavens. 
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The Admiral, being under the iinpresfion that the island he had 
left in the morning was hernandiiia, ga\e the name of Isabella to 
the principal of the group of the Crooked Iskuid,- ; and whatever 
might have l)een his reason, whether out of resja'ct for ids patroness, 
or whether such realh was the <'a'(‘, he (inds so mueh chdieious 
perfume inoeeeding from these i'lands, that he is lavish in his 
praises of them. Old seamen, it is well known, are notorious for 
being able to simdl the lanil at a great distance, hut eertainlv 
never had an Admii'al experienced the deru'ious oduur.s of sweet 
(lowers more powerhdl) than those wafted h\ the laee/es from the 
island ot I-ahella — the fr.igranee of a thous;uid dilh fi iit kimls of 
trees, and all with fruit and delicious perfume; and, he adds, 
‘•the very air w;is loaded with the delicious scent of heaiitiful 
dowers.’ 1 he native name of ('rooked Island, ‘ Saomete,' or 
‘feaonu'to,’ was e.xclianged for I'ahella, ( ilher on aceonut of .dl 
this fragrance, or, hav ing n.imed it I-ahella, Colninhus fimnd it' 
fragrance afterwards ; hut in deference to the .\diiural, and out of 
respect for a great man who hem lited mankind h\ extending the 
boundaries of the known world, I have vintlired to jirojiose that 
the few names given by (,'oliniihus to these Imig-lo-t ishiiid' of his 
earliest discovery in the \evv World he preserved, and that the 
name of till' I'l-agraiit Isles he suh.'tiiuled for that of the ( 'rooked 
Islands, a' ;i gracious recognition of those i'e. lings of respect for 
his jidtroness Isuhelhi. to whose jiatron.ige the vovtigi' was mainly 
due. In respect to Long Island, the .s.vv. end of which he had 
just left, he was under the im)>res.'ion tlnit it formed jiart of 
Lxuma, which he li.id named I'ernandimi. He had .seen that 
K.xunui lay in the direction of N.vv. ;nid s.k., ;ind might have 
eonsidered it as continuing in the latter direction, h^ seeing the 
range of Cays trending towards the we-teni shore of Long Island, 
the N. end of which he had named Cajie Santa .Maria de la Con- 
cepcion ; and, in running along the eastern shore of Long I-laiid in 
a night and a day of had weather, the decejitioii vvas continued in 
his mind. In order, therefore, to ]>re-erve hi- names as much a.s 
possible, it is here proposed to retain Cape Santa Maria, and give 
the name of Concepcion to Long Island, and to leave Lxuma as 
Fernandina, being all names actually hestgwed by Colnmhus. The 
little island which he jiasscd to the northward, called “ Uum Cav,” 
without alluding to it, and which has obtained the name of (,'oncep- 
eion. it is here proposed to call “ halsc ( oncejicion. as not being 
entitled to any notice from Columhiis. And thu.=, W atling I-land 
being the San Salvador, all the name' bestowed by the Admiral 
will be alvvavs recognized on the maps : Cat Island being macle to 
restore that high title of wljjch it has deprived its less pretending 
neighbour \Vatling Island, and remaining as it is. Cat Island. 

High as the exjK'ctatioiis of the Admiral had been, they "ere 
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gradually dissipated. He attempted to approach the inner shores 
of the Fragrant group, with the view of visiting the king, by sailing 
over the large space of water which they inclose ; but he found it, 
as it still is, too shoal even for the small ships of his day. He 
soon discovers that he has seen all be can ; the trees, the shrubs, 
and tlic flowers, and the large lakes in which he mentions having 
killed a snake or two ; and he philosophically makes up his mind, 
as he cannot go to the king, to await at anchor off Cape Laguna, 
or the Cape del Isleo, a visit from his Majesty. After waiting four 
days he becomes tired, and hastens his departure to look for 
another very large island, which he hears the natives call “ Colba,” 
and where he is told there are plenty of ships and merchants, and 
which, he observes in his .fournal, must therefore in his opinion 
belong to the great Khan, the Emperor of Japan. Reverting to 
the subject of water for his ships, we find this still to be an object 
of his search, as it has been wherever he landed. Thus, he says 
at page 150, he is seeking good water “ andando en bnscar de minj 
bupua aqua and he rewards the natives for bringing it to him 
on board the ship ; but although he alludes to the lakes both here 
and at Guanahani, he nowhere in his Journal says that the water 
of them is brackish and unfit for use. 

Disappointed hitherto, but with hopes revived of finding some- 
thing superior to what he has yet met with from the natives about 
Colba, Columbus is determined to leave his anchorage off Cape del 
Isleo in the evening of Wednesday, the 24th of October, but is 
prevented from sailing till midnight for want of wind. He is bent 
on going to Cuba, but of its actual distance he is quite ignorant, 
and therefore has prepared for a sea voyage. But he has light 
winds after he trips his anchor, with heavy rains, and owing to this 
and a current against him he makes but little way on his course 
of w.s.w, during the remainder of the night and all the next day, 
until the dnsk of the evening, when he takes a seaman’s departure, 
noting in his journal the bearing and distance of Cape Venle, the 
s.w. point of Fernandina. as n.w. 7 leagues ; and he is careful in 
describing this as the westernmost part of the S. point of the island. 
It is this departure which proves the important fact above alluded 
to, that Columbus, in running along the shore of Long Island, had 
considered that it was connected with Fernandina.* 

In the couree of the day the Admiral, who is occasionally very 
minute in his descriptions, accidentally names every sail of his 
ship, as they were all set to a gentle breeze ; but soon after dark 


l-ho toUon-iug are the words of the .-Vdmiral on this interesting point. On tfie 
, veniiig ot \\ L-diiesdas , the iVth of October, lie ipys in his journal, — “ Asi andnve 
al eamino ta.sta ijiie anochecid y eutonces me nuedaba el Cabo Verde de la isla 
Veiuandina, el cual e^ de la parte de Sur a la parte de Oiieste, me quedaba at 
jHt'rntsK*. y haci’a de mi a cl siete leiuas.’* 
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this breeze freshens uj) ;iii<l tlie Adiniral is obliged to reduee 
her canvas, and tells us that he did not go two leagues all night. 
At suiunse of the 2.jth of October he again nuikes sail, an<i uj) to 
9 A.M. had run w.s.w. .'> h'agues. He then alters his course to 
w , and up to 1 I’.vt. went in. an hour, and so continued till 
3 P.M. at the same rate, having made good *14 m. ( Italian of 4 to 
the Iciigue), and he then sees land, con-i~ting (d' se\en or eight 
islets, extending n. and .s , di'tant from him .h h’agues. 'I'lie 
Admiral diojijied his anchor with the-e islets, a.' he -avs, distant 
from him ii or *> leagues 'I'ln' foregoing canir.-e... and distanc ‘s, 
corrected for variation, .and ;m allow. nice made foi- current, will 
bring th(> Admiral to the h.ank, k. of the Arena.- Islets, at the 
distaiua' stated hv him ; and from the ciremn-t.anei- of hi- having 
been tlii‘ fust F.uropean na\ig.ator who had ever tlro))]ied anchor 
ujion it. as it stands in a conijiaet and (am-pienon- manner by 
itsidf, it is proposed to name it after the Admiral “( oliimhus 
JJank,’’ to perpetuate the memorv of thi“ man who ili-eo\ered it, 
whose whole life was devoteil to navigation, and whose name is 
scarcely to he found on any of his di.-coveries 

'riie 'Santa .Maria ' reni.aiin'd :it her .■mchorage, on this h.iuk, 
all the tK'Xt dav, the 2'''th of < tetoher, in the course of which 
('olumhiis \i-iteil the .•\ren.'is, most jwohahly in the ‘ I’inla,’ 
although this do.'s not appe.ar in hi- jourmil, for he was not one 
who would lav idle at anchor doing nothing. He di'-crihes the 
hank and the islets a- being all low, and n.uned them "/(/.< Ishi.< dc 
Arena’' and alludes to the little water there wa- ahont them to the 
southward, as far as ti h'agues. which coire-ponds \cry widl with 
the charts. Thev jirescnted no kind of atti actieu for ( 'olumhns, 
and would most prohahlv he very thinly inh.ihited, as the small 
pojudation they have, even now, ajipears to he employed entirely 
in collecting salt, d'he Indian.s, whom the Admiral took on hoard 
at (duainh.iid, inform him that from tlie-e i-lands the natives 
reached Cuba in a day ami a half, and the next morning at sun- 
rise th(’ ships tri]) their anchors ami make sail on a s.s.w. course. 
Thev run H m. an hour until .3 p.m., which would make 40 m., 
and up to the evening 2>H m. more on the same course, Ivefore 
which they saw land. Aavarrete concludes the journal of this 
dav. Satnrdav 27th October, by .-iiyiug uj) to .-unset they had run 
1?' leagues to the s.s \v. Tlie ships lay by during a rainy night, 
and running down to the land on the following morning entered a 
beautiful harbour free from rocks or other dangers, .-paeious, and 
with ample depth of water for -hijis of any hurthen, having an 
entr.uiee large enough for them to work into, with a ilejithyd 12 
fathoms in if. There ar^ two distinct conditions of this sulijeet 
that single out the port of "Xipe" as that in which (’olumhiis 
had arrived, which conditions do not apply to any othi-r on the 
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north coast of Cuba. The first is the course and distance run by 
the Admiral from his anchorage on Columbus Bank to this j)ort, 
and the other is the. remarkable fact, that it is the deepest of all 
the harbours on tbc north side of Cuba, there being no other, not 
only with so deep an entrance, but not even with 12 fathoms in 
it, the depth which is specified by Columbus. These are con- 
clusive reasons for agreeing with Sefior Navarrete that the port of 
Nipe was that which first received the ships of Columbus in the 
island of Cuba. 

Columbus, it is well known, was a man of an ardent disposition. 
He frequently expresses in bis journal regret at his want of those 
powers of description that a knowledge of the botanical and me- 
dicinal qualities of the trees and herbs which he sees would afford 
him. He is lost in admiration at the scenes before him. Each 
one generally surpasses the former in his eyes, and he makes the 
observation that the islands he discovered have successively from 
the fir?t increased in size, as well as resources, and that Pro- 
vidence reserved for the last he has discovered qualities far beyond 
them, and superior to anything he had ever beheld. He describes 
the scenery at Guanahaiii as pleasing to beliold, and some allow- 
ance may justly be made here for eyes which had been accus- 
tomed for so many days to the monotonous and constant apjtearance 
of sea and sky. Wlien he reaches Feruandina he is still more 
'.avish in his praises of the bounteous hand of nature. He speaks 
then of branches of trees of different kinds springing from the same 
stem, as if grafted by the hand of man, but considers it as nature’s 
own work, which Baron Humboldt attributes entirely to the pro- 
lific condition of tropical vegetation, these branches being so inter- 
laced as to wear that appearance. When the Admiral is at the 
Fragrant Group nothing is so delicious as the odour of the flowers 
and herbage, and this, with the magnificence of the trees over- 
hanging the lagoons, he says, far surpasses the powers of imagina- 
tion ; and here, when he arrives at the port of Nipe. his powers of 
description altogether fail him. He has exhausted them all. He 
.-ays his descriptions have been always superlative ; here they must 
be still more so. Everything is different from the scenery of 
Europe ; the palms especially are of a different and finer kind, 
the trees generally reach to the skies; the shrubs and the flowers 
are superior, and the parrots and other birds are so numerous that 
he not only finds his welcome in the New World from their song, 
but the very atmosphere is darkened by them when on the wing. 
But Columbus had good reason, in those bright days of his success, 
to be pleaded with all he saw. Every step he took then added to his 
discoveries, and the charm of novelty afforded him one continual 
state ot enjoyment. He was the origin"of all these additions to 
the Spanish crow u ; the theory he had adoj)ted and had been 
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endeavouring to verify for many year' of liis life, altliongli pro- 
nounced eliiinerieul, vya? now tried and found correct, and lie «a> 
now enjoying the triuiiijihant answer with which he should return 
to his patroness Isahella. While the I’ortiiguese were timorously 
extending tlieir yoyago along the African coast, thu' had a litth- 
fleet of Sjianish caravels holdly dashed across an unknown ocean, 
a sea of darkness, and found the existence of countries and jieople 
forming a Western world unknown to that in the Mast. 'I'he reflec- 
tion that would be con-tantly before (ailumhus that he had done 
all this would ju'tly entitle him to every jiossihle consideration, 
and he may well be allowed to look with fa\ oiirable eves on e\erj- 
thing in the west ; to exaggerate his San Salvador with its pleasing 
gardens, and to leave an im|)ression whieh the future historian with 
that yyarmth of feeling which the subject could scarcely tail to 
impart, would magnify into a large island, would coinint the wild 
luxuriance of untamed nature into ample forests, w hii h. in those 
climates, abound with estraonlinary beauty of vi'gctatiou. 

Thus far Columbus has not yi't been understood in his gco- 
gr.aphical disco\eri('s, which, it is hoped, tin' foregoing account 
will render clear ;uid distinct. Hi- suli.-eipient proceeding' have 
been considered bj Seuor Navarrete, who h;is laid down the 
tracks of his several vov.-iges. ami it is fortunate for the author of 
this pa])er thiit there were sutlicient d;it;i in the letters oi’ the Admiral 
to lay down his ti'ack from the landfall as far as Cuba, as the in- 
formtition which Seuor Xavarreti' ha- ]»rinted, relating to .-uiy of 
those tracks, i.s (juite insutficient for their veritication even in the 
remaining part of his first voyage. 


XVII— infe hcfircrn Kustrnjc nud the D<ninhc In/ the Knrn-sn 
and Yeni-Ki.ui iOlieo-s, n ith Ohsiirnlliiiis on the n/iition of 
the Karn-sn Lnlns and their Onyin ; (dso on the ref/niretin ids nc- 
ce.ssiiry to render the IVnter and Land Commnniration /n aetieahle ; 
heiny the result of an c.rai/ii:.ation made diiriny a recent journey 
with Lieut -Col. Hon. A. Gordon and Lieut.-Col. J. Dcsaint, 
de V Ktat Major. By ('apt. '1'. Si’h.vtt, r.x , t.n., of ii..yi..s. 
‘Spitfire.’ Jidy, ]8’>4. 

Communicated by Capt. yy'AsHixv.ToN, B N.. f.r.g s. 

/'. • l, June 2.1, i'.VS. 

Kcstexjk stands upon a level but elevtited point of land that 
almost assumes the form of a peninsula. This pcniiisidar.form 
has been taken advantag* of, by fortifjing tin' I'xtremity of the 
promontory with an entrenchment thrown across the narrowest 
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part to the sea-elifFs on the n., and to those over the bay or port 
of Kustenje on the s. 

Tlie origin of the work seems to have been ancient, although 
no doubt frequently maintained as a line of defence in modern 
times. Massive walls of a Roman date, also, at one time, en- 
closed the summit of the peninsula, their foundations being at 
several places visible. 

Be} ond the entrenchment some tumuli and much broken ground 
exist also : the latter seems to have been the result of quarrying 
into the ground in early times for stone to build the city of Kos- 
tentino or tq face a part of I’rajan’s Wall, running across the 
Dobrudsha, which wall, or entrenchment, terminates about 1 m. 
s. of Kustenje. A broad flat or undulating grassy down extends 
for several miles w. of Kustenje, and the only features upon this 
down are the long earth embankment of Trajan and two or three 
tumuli, the most elevated and most conspicuous of which stands 
on the plain about 4 m. from Kustenje. 

The little bay, formed by the point of Kustenje, is shallow, and 
only five or six of the small class of transports could find shelter 
under it for the convenience of smooth water during strong 
northerly winds. The anchorage off it is, however, quite safe 
during summer ; but in winter is not to be recommended as safe 
for any sailing vessel, and therefore the communication could only 
be maintained then, for the pui'pose of supplying troops with stores 
or provisions, by steam-vessels. 

As a position for a depot of provisions for conveyance to the 
Danube it is well situated ; but possessing an insecure anchorage, 
no fuel, but little water, viz. three wells, these detract from the 
value of the position. 

The shores of the bay are rocky, so that it is not convenient for 
the diaembarkation of horses by swimming them to land. There is 
a small atone pier and boat port capable of holding two or three 
paddlobox boats, at which a few horses may land at once with 
ease and safety. This pier was much improved and lengthened 
by (.'apt. Goldsmith, c.n., of h..m.s. ‘ Sidon,’ during that ship’s 
recent atay there. Other stone piers could be constructed, if re- 
quired, the material being near. The walls of four stone-built 
magazines stand on the shore behind the piers, that were burned 
about three months since, with a quantity of grain in them, the 
a.'hes of which are still smouldering and occasionally in flames. 

The tow n of Kustenje is an assemblage of about 100 mud cot- 
tages, all thatched, of which many have been destroyed or greatly 
injured by the Cossacks. The street through them was the an- 
cient jiaved street of the Roman city t the flagstones and pave- 
ment renuiiniug in some places, and many fragments of the ancient 
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city lie scattered on either side, with two or tliree inserihed 
pedestals. 

As a position of defence, its somewhat ja-nins'ldar form, and the 
wide entrenchment acros,', give it some strength ; hut tlie broken 
ground and small ridges and tumuli hejond eould he taken giavat 
advantage of hy an enemy, when sliipa «ere not able to take u]) a 
shelling position otf the town through had weather. 

At 2i m. to the north-w(>^tward of Kustenje i.s the small village 
of Anadol-Keui, and at 4 and C m. di.stant are the two villages of 
Pallas and Kanara, situated uj>oii j)oint' of land which stanil over 
a large lake of nearly 4 m. in length. 'I'he water of this lake is 
fresh and excellent, l)(!ing supjdied hy .several sjirings that rise in 
the shore at Pallas and elsewhere. The sn])])l_\ is so great a' to 
form a small rivulet at its x. extremity, whicli, after turning oni' 
water-mill, flows into the sea in front of the small coast-village of 
Ma’muri, but the stream is not navigable for boats. 

In front of Kanara there is a small inland with a grove of trees, 
apparently the only tn'es within 20 miles. 

The vicinity of this fresh-water lake to Kustimje, which do(‘.s 
not seem to have been noticeil before, on the supposition perhaps 
that it was brackish, like; all tlu> lagoons a<ljacent to the eoa.st, 
renders the deficiency of fresh water at Knstenj(' les« iiicfinvenient 
as a position for the disembarkation of troop-, or ;is a de]Hit for 
stores, &c., as the land over the s. side of the lake is .sufficiently 
elevated to afford good camping-grounil for an army ; but a pre- 
vious supi)ly of wood by sea would be necessary.* 


* The report of Cos-sacks in the vicinity of KnM«-nj*' previ-ntd our makmp an 
excursion in that tiircctioii, or avccrtainiiip the ileptlj of tht* lake with the mow 
of its being matle a harl>our at any tune, hut we rec‘‘i\ei the folhtwiug lufonnation 
respecting the roads towaril.^ Hir‘»05a: — 

fr^m /■- fft’ K »/ . 

From Kustenje to Kanara .. .. . 1 i hours. 

,, ,, Kara Murat . .. 

,, ,, Bazarlik .. .. .. 5 

At Bazarlik there is a fountain with a large supply of water. 

Another route lies more to the north, which is well supplied with water, following 
the course of a river for 7 or hours. The name of the river is the Tashul l)ere-si, 
which empties itself into a brackish lake on the coast. 

Pla' es 'livl Di't'tU''es oti 


Kanara to Tashul Dere-si 

2 \ hours 

.. Keratchnk . 

-■ 4i 

.. Kotchukler 

.. 

Kassadji 

.. y 

,, Hirsova 

.. n 

Kustenje to Hirsova . • 

.. 


But the'^e routes are without wood. 
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Route from Kustenje to Ckernavoda. 

The direct road to Chernavoda is on the n. side of the valley 
of the Kara-sii, which is now filled with a chain of lakes connected 
with the Danube for a distance of 15 or 16 m. The road is over 
ground of easy land-carriage the whole way, and is quite practic- 
able for artillery, exce])t during wet weather. But the country 
being one continued flat, or undulating down, like the steppes of 
Rus^ia, producing a stunted grass, the beaten track need not be 
then followed. 

On the supposition that Kanara would be made the first halt 
for troops or i)rovijion trains, the next might be made at the two 
villages of Aiikapu and Burlak, although now for the most part 
destroyed. They are situated about 9 or 10 m. from the Kanara 
lake. 

Each village contains about 40 w'clls, but which are turbid 
or putrid from stagnation during the last three or four months, 
or through the decomposition of contained animal or vegetable 
matter. These villages, before the arrival of the Russians, 
contained from 40 to 50 inhabitants, and being Turks, the habi- 
tations were chiefly destroyed by the Cossacks on retiring and the 
well' rendered impure. 

One hour to the n. of Burlak there is a village called Doku-su, 
at which we were informed there was a small fountain with a 
stream that, fi'om description, delivered about 1 gallon per minute. 
Not having visited the village, we are unable to offer any report 
upon the requirement for making it more serviceable than at pre- 
sent, or to verify the information given respecting it. 

About a mile to the westward of Burlak, the chain of Kara-su 
lakes commence. The first is a stagnant marsh at this time, be- 
tween which and the second there is an araba-road across the 
valley to the village of Chclabcha. 

The second lake is an enclosed pool surrounded by high reeds, 
and the water cannot be reached, nor is it considered wholesome 
at this time by the natives, being, as we found, cut off from the 
lower lakes by a stagnant strip of marsh, over which a well-built 
bridge and causeway crosses the Kara-su valley. This is the main 
road into the Dohrudsha from the s. The bridge is 20 ft. broad, 
stone-built, has three arches, and a causeway approaching them of 
lOO paces on either side. 

The lake, to the w. of the bridge, was very turbid and shal- 
low, there being not more than from 1 to 2 ft. for several hundred 
yards out, and communicate.- with the next lake by a very shallow 
channel also, that may be in a few days dry, except for cattle. 
An araba-road crosses the valley also at this point. 
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The next lake is about 2 miles in length, and is in connection 
with a large one to the w., of about 7 mile> in length, by a channel 
70 yards broad and \\ to 3 ft. deej). 'I'his'ehannel has a hard 
bottom, and may l)e now crossed hv ca\alry .'ind thi' country 
arahas ; and the ujiper lake has a deptli of 2 or ,‘5 ft., hut is in 
general shallower. 

In a valley near it- western extremity is a small hamli-t of six or 
seven thatched cottage.s, with outhouses for cattle, called ('hilihe- 
Keui ; it stands about fin. from tlie x. shore of the lake, ainl is 
about 12 mile' from Ihirlak. 'I'here is a good mcII at tlii' vil- 
lage, and the water of the two large lakes is drink, dde at this 
time, altliough turbid. 

The.'O lakes are now <-onnectcd with the Danube h\ a ri\cr of 
nearly 3 miles in length, which meandi'rs through the phiin of 
Cliernavoda, but the river ;ipi>ears to have been at one time barred 
by ii ridge of stones across it, in front of the village: .a p.irt of 
wliicli has been carried away by the forci' of the current so as to 
leave now only a chanmd of 12 ft. wide and 2 di>e]). although the 
average breadth of the river is from (>(1 to 7<.l ft. I'or 2(Kt or 
3110 yards aliove the ford the beil of the river is sliallow and oli- 
structed by stoties tlutt Inivc been scattered from the jiart of tin; 
ruptured ford or road. 

'I'he large lake wa.s found to have a dejith of 3 and 4 ft. gene- 
rally, exce])t ne.ir the entrance to the river, wln-re it shallow-' 
for 21X1 to 300 yards to 1 i ft.; and on the Ibth of July, when 
the river and lake were a'ceiided in a flat boat by (’ol. (iordon and 
my.self, there vvas still found water in them, and also down to the 
mouth of the river at the Danidie. 'I'iie surface of the lake was 
tlius found to he at tlie level of tin* Danube at this time. Froni 
this fact, and from finding no streams or s]iring' in the up|)er jiart 
of the Kara-bU valley, coujiled with theturbivl nature of the water 
corresponding with that of the D.muhe, and al'O iron’ the shores 
of the lakes hearing evidence of the water somctinie.s standing in 
them at least b or 10 feet higher than their pre.-ent level, it is 
clear that the Kara-su lakes owe their origin entirely to the valley 
being lower than the elevated waters of the Danube, and with the 
ri'ing of the river tlie waters flow in so as to render the condition 
of the lakes subordinate to its fluctuations. The state of the lakes 
and the river is at this moment just navigable for flat boats, the 
load draught of whii-h does not exceed 15 inclu's : and if boats 
from 50 to dO ft. in length and from ^ to'd ft. beam wt-re at luind, 
or constructed, and the mouth of the ( 'hernavoda river imme- 
diately blocked by a dam or lock, these boats could for somc*time 
be the means of effecting « very important water-communication 
from the tongue of land in front of C'hilihe-Keui to Cliernavoda, 
a distance of 10 or 11 miles. But unless thi- can be immediately 


* 
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carried out, the probable fall of the Danube, with the daily ad- 
vance of the dry season, will, by the middle of August, render it 
impracticable for navigation by the falling of the waters of the 
lakes also. 

The town of Chernavoda contained about fifty families before 
the Russians entered the Dobrudsha. 

The village is situated at the foot of a steep hill enclosing the 
north side of the valley, which is about i of a m. wide, and con- 
fined on the south by a similar ridge, both of w’hicb terminate 
abruptly over the Danube, their summits attaining an elevation of 
nearly 300 ft. Two mud forts, of three guns each, have been 
erected upon the top and side of the northern ridge, and another 
on the summit of the southern, and point up the Danube. 

The Danube is here about 700 yards wdde ; the opposite shore 
low and swampy, with occasional thickets of wood. 

On the 17tb July, eleven or twelve brigantine-rigged vessels 
ascended the Danube to within 4 or 5 miles of Chernavoda, and 
anchored for the night. The next day they were seen by us dis- 
tinctly, ascending by a branch through the swamps to the n.w. 
of Chernavoda, and apparently making towards Silistria; but their 
hulls were hid by the banks of the branch they were ascending. 

On July 19tb Chernavoda was quitted for Rassova, the road for 
which crosses the Chernavoda river by a wooden bridge 9 ft. broad 
and 26 long, built upon tall piles, at from 8 to 10 ft. apart, and 
supported by lateral props. 

The road, at an hour fi-oni Chernavoda, descends into a valley 
with a small lake, on the edge of which is the large Bulgarian 
village of Yeni-Keui. 

A stream from the lake of Yeni-Keui has to be crossed by a 
small wooden bridge near its mouth. The water of this lake, like 
that of Kara-su, is a back-water of the Danube, instead of being a 
tributary to it ; and the inhabitants drink tbe w'ater in the stream 
here also, as at Chernavoda, there being no w'ells at either, which 
may be adduced as a proof of the water in the lower lake of 
Kara-su being always drinkable and wholesome. 

.From Yeni-Keui the road ascends to an elevation of 100 ft. 
above the Danube, but finally descends to the marshy flat on the 
river side to Rassova, which is about 8 mdes from Chernavoda. 
This last and lower part of the road would be very heavy in wet 
weather. 

Rassova is an open Bulgarian town of 150 houses : it faces the 
N., and has only one tiled roofed building besides the church. A 
mud fort, for tbree guns “ en barbette,” stands at the foot of the 
bill to command the turn of the Danube, which here makes a large 
bend. The town has no walls or entrenchments enclosing it. 

From Rassova the road to Kustenje crosses two valleys and 
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two ridges, when it descends into tlie Yeni-Keui valley, in front of 
a marsh with tall reeds, and close to a recently-burnt chiflik. 
Tw'o wells occur on tliis line ; one near Kassova, and the other in 
the next valley. 

A good road now ascends hy the '^Vni-Keui valley, in which, at 
13 miles from Rassova, are tv\o wells, one however dry ; and at the 
16th mile the large village of Mahmud Kcui is reached, situafed on 
the main road to the Dohnidsha from Bazarjik. It is also the main 
or best road to Chernavoda from the S., and both cross the Kara- 
su bridge. 

Mahmud Keui possesses a 6ne fountain of excellent water, 
having four spouts, which together delivered hh or 6 gallons per 
minute. Twenty-one stone troughs, each !) ft. long, were attached 
to the fountain, making together fidl 100 ft of drinking troughs 
for animals. 

The village of Mahmud Keui has a fruit garden of some pro- 
mise and a small plantation of frees about H m. distant, which is 
a proof of the capabilities of the land for bearing tinilxT, if culti- 
vated. But gras.sy downs, which howev(>r at this moment bear in 
many parts large crops of forage, arc all that in general meets the 
eye on these undulating |)lainsor .steppes. 

Between Rassova and Mahmud Keui, the valleys have j)atehes 
of ripe corn in several places, and large crops of hay of a good 
quality could also be cut and gathered for winter forage. 

Mahmud Keui, from its position and the possession of so valu- 
able a source of water, might be made an important station in any 
movement on the Dobrudsha ; but the absence of wood within 
many miles of it, would render it necessary to form a large .store 
of fuel at the village, as well as the erection of sheds for sheltering 
men and cattle, before it couhl be of permanent use as a de{)6l or 
station on the march ; and this supply of wood might probably be 
obtained from the great forest to the south of the Dobrudsha. 

These routes to the Danube by the country conveyances would 
take or 4 days ; but if a better mode of transport, by the Ui-e 
of easy and light carts and good mules, were adopted, such as 
exists in Malta or elsewhere, many of the difficulties at preseut 
perceived in respect to the transport-service across the Dobrudsha, 
would disappear. 

The question of the navigability of the lakes of Kara-su has 
been shown to be a fact dependent on the state of the Danube and 
season. 

In the dry months of August, September and October, the 
Danube being low, the lakes are low also, and may sometimes be 
disconnected from it, when evaporation w ould greatly add to their 
shallowness and reduce their limits, so as to render them mere 
ponds at these times. 

TOL. XXVI. . P 


t 
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These months being a part of the season most favourable for 
anchoring at Kustenje, the preservation of the lakes in a navigable 
condition at this time, may be a point of much importance, and a 
point of very easy accomplishment by the construction of a simple 
lock, of not more than 4^ or 5 ft. in depth, near the mouth of the 
Chemavoda river, so as to confine the waters earlier in the season, 
when at a level of 2 or ft. above their present height. And it 
is evident that the removal of any shallow obstruction before a lock 
was made, would only render the drainage of the lake more com- 
plete at the dry season. 

It is probable that another season of interruption to the naviga- 
tion of the lakes, or on any system of canals attempted in this 
valley, would occur during the months of January and February, 
and probably later, by the freezing over of the still waters contained 
in them. This view, then, negatives the permanent practicability 
of a canal navigation to the Black Sea by this line, according to an 
often-suggested scheme, partly founded upon the notion that this 
was an old outlet of the Danube — an idea entirely erroneous, the 
valley being, in my opinion, originally one of displacement by a 
rent or fault. 


XVIII . — Outlines of the Geography of Peru.* By Don Vauen- 
TiNE Ledesma. 

Communicated and translated by W. Bollaert, Esq., f.r.g.s. 

Geographical Position and Extent. — Peru, under the empire of 
the Incas, comprehended that large tract of country situated in 
the western part of South America, viz. from Tumbez and Quito 
to the River Maule in Chile, and to Tucuman in the Argentine 
provinces. During the period of Spanish domination, several 
territorial changes were made, but at present the former posses- 
sions of the Incas are divided into the republics of Equador, 
Bolivia, Chile, a portion of the Argentine provinces, and Peru, 
the last being, in its present state, the largest of these republics, 
as well in territory, population, and commerce, as in maritime and 
land forces. 

Peru lies between 3° 25' and 21° 30' s. lat. and 68° and 81° 
long. w. of Greenwich.! It extends from the Bay of Tumbez 


• See ■ Observations on the Geography of Southern Peru, &c., by W. Bollaert, 
F.R.G.S.;’ ‘Journal Koyal Geographical Society,’ vol. xxi., 1851; ‘Southern Peru, 
by W. B. ;’ ‘ United Service Magazine, 1S48-9.’. 

t The author’s positions have been altered from the longitude of Paris to that 
of Greenwich; the distances, from leagues to English geographical miles; the 
heights, from varaa to yards. 
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and the province of Loja in Equador, on the n., to the rivers 
Loa and Desaguadero on the s.,* which separate Peru from 
Bolivia, and from the sliores of the Pacific* on the w. to the 
frontiers of Brazil on the E. 

Peru is about 1100 geograpliieal miles in length. It Inus not 
been possible to determine its width hitlierto, in consecpience of 
the eastern portion hi'ing almost unknown : innertheless the terri- 
tory occupied by Permian eitizi-ns, excj’pt the extreme south, t is 
calculated at :^40 geograjiliical miles in width. It is also difficult 
to calculate its area, althougli some writers have cstim.ited 41,4:10, 
others 100,000, and otliers 2.o0,0()0 square geograpliieal miles. 

Physical As[>ect . — A continuous sandy desert runs along the 
whole extent of the coast from Tunibez to Loa, and even to the 
Valley of (lopiapo. Although generallv arid as well as barren, 
and like those of Africa, this desert is traversed in the Peruvian 
territory by numerous valleys ; the greater number, being more or 
less abundantly watered by rivers which rise in the western f’or- 
dilleras of the Andes, are remarkable for their fertility, and are 
occupied by the most flourishing populations of Pern. 

This sandy waste ou the coast is from dO or 40 to .'iO or 60 
geographical miles in width, forming extensive plains traver.seil by 
arid ranges. This cisandine ])ortion is known in the country by 
the name of the Coast (la Costa). 

The andine portion is called the Sierra, or the Mountains, and, 
commencing at the foot of the western Cordillera, it terminates at 
the base of the eastern. From the coast the surfaev rises sensibly, 
and changes its aspect. This region is traversed by mountainous 
ridges which descend from the Cordillera, from the foot of which 
begin the valleys of the coast, following the course of the rivers. 
These valleys, in some parts, extend to the foot of the Cordillera, 
and contain important towns. 

The western Cordillera is ascended by nigged paths to an ele- 
vation where the frozen paramos (Andean plains) are found, from 
which rise the colossal peaks of the Andes, many of them covered 
with eternal snow. The Cordillera is traversed through a broken 


* Generally rivers, mountains, and lakes are natnml boundaries ; and thns 
ire say the river Loa is the southern twundary of Peru ; but in reality the Peruvian 
territory extends some leagues beyond Loa, viz. 10 leagues of a useless sandy 
desert. The Desaguadero river is, like the Loa, the natural boundary, but Bolivia 
possesses to the west of the river the village of Copacabana, in the province of 
Chuenito, and department of Puuo. 

t The extreme south of Peru is the department of Moquegna, consisting of the 
narrow strip of territory between the coast and the centre of the Cordillera, bor- 
dering on Bolivia. A portion of tlie depirtinent of Puno is also thu.s hoiindf,! on 
the east by Ifolivia. From Huauciaco or Pacasniayn — porl.s r.n the Pacific, in the 
department of Libertad — to Loreto, a port of Peru on the Amazons, the distance is 
at least 500 English geographical miles. 


« 
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country, uncultivable and solitary, although not quite so much as 
the ascent of the last twenty leagues ; the descent is to a territory 
lying between tbe western and eastern Cordilleras. 

This territory is very varied in its aspect, climate, and produc- 
tions. It contains considerable ranges from the Andes, many 
paramos, the table-lands of Titicaca and Bombon, ravines and 
valleys, some hot, others temperate ; many lakes and rivers, 
and it is the most populous part of Peru. 

From the eastern Cordillera extends the transandine country, 
commonly called the Montana, which is of a very different cha- 
racter. Here run innumerable rivers, some of the largest in the 
world. The vegetation is prolific, in the form of impenetrable 
forests and extensive plains, principally inhabited by hordes of wild 
Indians. 

The country is divided by nature into three distinct parts : 
1. The Cisandine ; 2. The Andine ; 3. The Transandine, called 
also the Costa, Sierra, and Montana. 

Mountain Systems. — The mighty Cordillera of the Andes 
traverses Peru. From the mountain-knot of Porco in Bolivia 
proceed two chains, — the eastern, called Ancuma, runs between 
tbe province of Carabaya and Azdngaro, in the department of 
Puno, and the western passes in Tacna, Moquegua, and Arequipa, 
to the knot of Cuzco, where they unite, enclosing the table-land of 
Titicaca, which extends from the Bolivian province of Carangas 
to Lampa, in the Peruvian department of Puno. 

The mountain-knot of Cuzco is the most considerable in the 
Andes ; in an area of 3000 square leagues it embraces the ranges 
of Vilcanota, Carabaya, Abancay, Huando, Parinacochas, and 
Andahuaylas, comprehending a great portion of the departments 
of Puno and Arequipa, and nearly the whole of those of Cuzco 
and Ayacucho. 

From the knot of Cuzco branch off two other chains, which 
unite in that of Pasco ; the eastern goes to the eastward of Huanta 
and Tarma, and the western to the westward of Castro- Vireyna, 
Huancavelica, and Jauja.* In the knot of Pasco is the table- 
land of Bombon, at an elevation of more than 4100 yards above 
the sea. From this knot the chains depart : — the eastern passes 
between Pozuzo and Muiia, and between the river Guallaga and 
Pacbitea ; the central between Guallaga and the Maranon ; and 
the western between the Marauon and the coasts of Trujillo and 
Paita. These three chains unite northward at the knot of Loja, 
m Equador. The western chain only, rises to the region of per- 
petual snow. 


* Mr. Arrowsmith places the range enstieard of Castro-Virreyna (Vireina"). — E d. 
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In the western Cordillera of Southern Peru, in the departments 
of Moquegua and Arequipa, are situated the volcanos of Can- 
darave, Ubinas, Ornate, and Arequipa. 

The culminating peaks in the Peruvian Cordilleras are in 
the western chain to the south, viz. Tacora, volcano of Arequipa, 
and the snowy peaks of Chacaui and Pichupichu, with those to the 
right and left of the last-mentioned, which present a magnificent 
and imposing view ; in the range of Vilcanota, the icy peak of 
Surupana ; in the knot of Pasco, the peaks of Saeshuanata and 
Vinda ; in the western chain of North Peru, in the dej)artment 
of Libertad, the icy summits of Pelagatos, Moyopata, and 
Huailillas. 

riie eastern Cordillera of South Peru, although narrower than 
the western, is a continuous chain of mountains always covered 
with snow, and presenting a sublime aspect, j)articularly in the 
Bolivian department of La Paz. To the south east of Puno 
the snowy summits of Sorata and Ilimani, the most elevated in 
America, are scarcely inferior to those of the Himalaya in Asia. 
Covered with eternal snow, their colossal masses are seen from 
very great distances, surprising the imagination of the traveller, 
who remains astonished at the prospect. 

Lakes . — Throughout Peru there are very many small lakes, 
but of little importance. Lauricocha is interesting as the source 
of the Marafion, and consequently of the Amazons; the Chincha- 
cocha, or Lake of the Kings, which gives rise to the Biver Jauja, 
is renowned through the glorious battle of .Junin obtained by the 
cavalry of the Liberating army over the Spaniards on the 6th of 
August, 1824; the small lake of Urcos, to the south of Cuzco, is 
the site of a tradition that the chain of gold, which was made to 
celebrate the birth of Huasca Inca, was thrown into it; but the 
only lake of great note is Titicaca. 

Titicaca, surrounded by mountains, is on the table-land of the 
same name, between the departments of Puno and La Paz. It is 
250 to COO miles in circumference ; 24 to 60 yards in depth ; 
its greatest length, from x.tv. to s.e., is 100 geographical miles, 
and its greatest width is 40 geographical miles. Its figure is very 
irregular ; its superficial extent is estimated at 2200 geographical 
square miles. Its water, although unpleasant to the taste, is 
(potable) drinkable Its height above the sea is 4282 yards. 

In the Lake of Titicaca are several species of fijh, such as 
omantos, suches, bogas and others, which are sold, fresh and 
dried, by the Indians in the immediate markets, as well as in 
those of Arequipa, Aloi^uegua, and Tacna. Those parts of the 
lake where there is little water are covered with bushes (enea), 
which give cover to multitudes of water-fowl. On the banks a 
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species of pasture, called llachu, grows below the water, on which 
the cattle feed, and go into the water to get at it. 

Many believe that the lake has tides (seiches), but hitherto no 
accurate observations have been made on this phenomenon. Violent 
tempests are known to occur. 

The peninsulas of Capac-tica, or Capachica, and Copacabana 
are remarkable ; also the isthmus of Yunguyo, at the extremity 
of which is the Strait of Tiquina, the large islands of Amantani, 
Taquiti, Soto, and Coati ; the archipelago of Titicaca, composed 
of an island 7 leagues in circumference, with seven small islands 
surrounding it. The island of Titicaca was celebrated and sacred 
in the times of the Incas, through the belief that the Inca Manco 
Capac and his wife Mama Oello descended on it from heaven, to 
found and civilize the empire of Peru. 

At a short distance from the city of Puno, situated on the 
western shore of the lake, is the island of Esteves, where the 
Spaniards had a fortress, in which they placed the patriot prisoners 
during the war of independence. 

All the peninsulas and islands are fertile and abundant, yield- 
ing potatoes of various sorts, ocas, quinua, cafiagua, pasture for 
cattle, and producing also a small quantity of maize, wheat, 
strawberries, guindas, vegetables, and flowers. This locality 
supplies with its productions a great portion of the departments of 
Puno and La Paz. 

Rivers . — The rivers of Peru belong to three hydrographical 
regions, viz. Titicaca, the Pacific, and the Amazons. Titicaca 
receives all the rivers that run through the department of Puno, 
the principal of which are the Ramis, Coata, and Have. The 
Desaguadero flows from Lake Titicaca, and loses itself in Lake 
Aullagas, near Oruro in Bolivia, which has no known outlet* 

The following rivers descend from the western cordillera and 
flow into the Pacific: — Tumbez, Chira, Sechura, Jequetepeque, 
Sana, Virii, Santa, Pativilca, Huaura, Pasamayo, Chillon, Rimac, 
Lurin, Mala, Canete, Pisco, Ocona, Camana, Quilca, Tambo, 
Loa, and many others of a smaller class. 

The third hydrographical region is that of the Amazons. This 


* This lake is 10 or 12 geographical miles in length, and 6 in width, and called 
by the Indians Condocondo. It presents the phenomenon that, although the rivers 
Desaguadero, Maure, and others, run into it, the lake has no outlet; and it is thought 
that the waters sink, and then come out under the Cordillera, to the coasts of 
Iquique. In 1748 this lake so much increased that an inundation was feared ; but 
after some time it resumed its natural bounds. In 1845 it again swelled, and it 
appeared as if the waters of the Desaguadero were running towards the Lake of 
Titicaca. On the southern shores of this lake, in the Bolivian territory, are the 
ruins of Tia-guauaco, testifying to the existcnre of advanced civilization in this 
country anterior to the foimdation of the Incas" empire. 
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is the giant among all the rivers of the globe ; its length is 3900 
geog. m. from its source to the Atlantic, where its mouth is 140 
geog. m. wide, between North Cape and Ppint Maguari ; the 
volume of its waters being so very considerable that it repels the 
ocean for more than 100 geog. m. 

This river is fed by numerous tributaries flowing through the 
countries between the Guayanas and the southern provinces of 
Brazil, embracing a great part of the republics of Venezuela, 
New Granada, Equador, Peru, Bolivia, and the empire of 
Brazil. 

Various are the opinions relative to the source of the Amazons : 
some believe it is to the north of La Paz, in Bolivia, from whence 
comes the Beni, the principal branch of the Ucayali ; * others say, 
in the heights of Condorama, situated in the westem cordillera, 
between Cuzco and Arequipa, where the Apurimac ri.'.es ; and 
others think it is the lake of Lauricocha, which gives rise to the 
Maranon. The last is generally adopted. 

The Maranon issues from the lake of Lauricocha, in the pro- 
vince of Huamalies, in the department of Junin, and 30 m. from 
the mines of Chouta. The ilaranon has from its origin a most 
tortuous course from south to north. On its eastern bank are 
parts of the provinces of Huamalies, C<iuchucos, and Huari, all 
of Pataz, and jrart of Chachapoyas and Maynas. On the western 
bank are the other parts of the provinces before mentioned, as well 
as Huamachuco, Cajamarca, and Jean de Bracamoros. It bends 
to the north between Chachajxryas and .Mainas, forming a large 
curve, starting from the port of Chuchunga de Jaen to the port of 
San Antonio. 

Below Chuchunga sixteen Pongos occur, according to some 
authorities, and eleven according to others, the largest being that 
of Manseriche. The meaning of Pongo is a rapid, or waterfall, 
and it is derived from the Quichua word Puncu — signifying a 
gate. 

The Pongo of Manseriche is about 7 m. long. 

Of the innumerable rivers that enter the Amazons, mention will 
be made of the principal tributaries only. The first that flows into 
it from the right, is the Guallaga, which rises in the springs bf 
Pucayacu, about 2 m. north of Cuzco. It passes by Guanuco, 
running towards the north, between the central and eastern cor- 
dilleras, to the town of Laguna, near which it meets the Maranon, 
and then runs over the Pongo of Chasata, a distance of about 
7 m. 

Then follows the Ucayali, uniting with the Maranon in frout of 
the village of Omaguas. Jfhe Urayali is formed by the ^eat 


♦ note, p. 21fi. — E d. 
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rivers Pachitea, Apurimac, and Beni. The Pachitea is formed 
by all the rivers that run to the east of the eastern cordillera of 
Mufia. The Apurimac receives the Urubamba and Paucartambo 
on the right ; aud the Pachachaca, Pampas, Mantaro, and Perene 
join it from the left. The Beni rises to the north of La Paz, flows 
to the south-east through the city, and passing by the foot of Ili- 
mani, turns to the north, joining in its course the Mapiri, Coroico, 
Tipuani, and Inambari, which descends by the province of Cara- 
baya* The Ucayali, after receiving the Pachitea, Apurimac, and 
Beni, joins the Maraiion, and the united streams then assume the 
name of the Amazons. 

Then follow the Yavari, Jutay, Yurua, Coari, and Purus; the 
famous Madera, Topajos, Jingu, and Tocantin. I’he sources of 
these rivers are not known ; still the principal streams of the 
Madera, viz. the Marmore, Guapore, or Itenez, come from the 
interior of Bolivia, or may be from Matogroso. 

On the left bank, the Amazons receives the Morono, Pastaza, 
and Napo — these come from Equador ; the Putumayo and Ta- 
pura, from New Granada ; the Negro, from the province of 
Angostura, in Venezuela; the Trompetas and Macapa, from the 
Guay anas. 

Sea, Capes, and Ports . — The Pacific washes the whole of the 
coast of Peru. Near the coast are many small and deserted 
islands : those of Chincha, Lobos, and others, are very important, 
as yielding guano — so valuable for agriculture, and producing a 
considerable revenue. 

Cape Blanco, the only notable cape, is situated in the province 
of Piura. Nazen is a small promontory between the port of the 
same name and the inlet of St. Nicholas, on the coast of Ica. 

The larger ports are Payta, San Jose, Huanchaco, Callao, Islay, 
and Arica. The smaller are Tumbez, Pacasmayo, Casma, Hua- 
cho, Pisco, Chala, llo, and Iquique. 

The following are allowed to be open for the Importation of 
guano used in agriculture on the coast, and for exporting farm- 
produce, viz. Sechura, Santa, Samanco, Huarmey, Supe, Chancay, 
Puerto Echenique, Ancon, Cerro Azul, Chincha, Cancato, Nasca, 
Quilca, Cocotea, Morro de Saina, and Pisagua. 

Climate . — In Peru every gradation of climate is observable ; 
from the burning heat of Egypt to the icy cold of Siberia. 

On the coast during the summer the heat is great, but it is not 
so in the valleys at the foot of the cordillera ; in the mountains 
cold is feit, bat vegetation extends up to the cordillera, where 


* luMr. Arrowsraith’s and other English ma^-s the Beni is made to flow from 
lUmani to the Madera river ; bat in the French atlas by Brue it is delineated as a 
tributary of the Ucajali. — E d. 
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perpelaal cold reigns, and only a little wild pasture is seen. In 
the ravines and valleys of the mountains there is more or less heat, 
according to their elevation or being shut ip by mountains. In 
the transandine territory the heat is constant. 

The four seasons are well marked, although generally it is sjiid 
that there is only suinnier and winter. Spring commences at the 
end of September. 

The climate is generally pleasant ; the great heat of summer on 
the coast is tempered by the sea and land breezes. Neitlier is the 
heat equal throughout the coast ; in some j)arts, as in the depart- 
ment of Tibertad and I’iura, in the north, it is greater than in 
others. 

In winter the sky is obscured by a dense mist, which (bqio.-its a 
slight rain called gonia, generally at night ; the cold felt is not 
great, and does not stop vegetation ; so that here many exquisite 
ripe fruits are produced in winter, which is rarely observed in 
other parts of the earth. 

The highest temperature observed at Lima in summer is 85’ 
Fahr., and the lowest in winter is t>l Falir. In the Andes the 
thermometer varies according to elevation, hut does not rise above 
86'" Fahr., and gradually falls to 25 Fahr. in the habitable parts 
of the cordillera. 

Peru is especially exposed to earthquakes, particularly on the 
coast; the most disastrous wen? those of 15^8, 1680, 16S7, 1747, 
1806, 1828. In the department of Puno earthquakes are scarcely 
known. 

Summer is the rainy season in the mountains ; in winter the 
.sky is clear and the nights arc veiy cold ; in June much snow falls, 
and then, as well as in the rainy season, tempests occur, with hail- 
stonns and formidable lightning. 

In the Montana, or transandine territory, it rains nearly 
throughout the year, and winter is unknown : in the summer the 
rains augment and till the rivers, but in general the climate is 
healthy, and extremely favourable to fertility. 

Natural Productions . — 1 his is one of the richest countries in 
the world for the animal, vegetable, and mineral wealth. In the 
valleys of the coast and those of the interior all the species of 
quadrupeds and domestic birds known in Luroj^ie are bred. On 
the coast the breeds of horses, mules, pigs, cows, are excellent ; 
and in Piura are goats, as well as the other animals already 
specified. 

The plains and mountains of the interior are covered with herds 
of oxen, sheep, llamas, and alpacas. In the deserts of the qprdil- 
lera exists the condor, on^ of the largest of the feathered tribe ; 
also the precious herds of vicunas and guanacos ; but these are 
diminishing by continual hunting. 
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The transandine territory is distinguished by the great variety 
and number of its birds, many of them having beautiful plumage ; 
also for animals, reptiles, and curious insects ; while the rivers 
afford many species of fish of good quality. 

Peru produces, in its various climates, all the fruits, grain, and 
vegetables cultivated in different countries, independently of 
those which are indigenous ; the latter including many of exquisite 
flavour.* 

The transandine region is wonderful for the abundance and sin- 
gularity of its productions. In its immense forests are ornamental 
woods in great variety, together with the Peruvian-bark tree, cocoa, 
coffee, coca, sarsaparilla, vanilla. 

The mineral kingdom of Peru is celebrated for placeres of gold 
and mines of silver, mercury, copper, lead, sulphur, and coal ; as 
well as quarries of various marbles. Important are the gold 
placers of Carabaya, the silver mines of Pasco, Puno, Guantajaya,t 
and Gualgayoc ; the mercury mines of Guancavelica and Chouta ; 
the salt beds of Tarapaca, and the salt pits of Huacho and 
Sechtua. 

Population . — The population of this republic is above 2,200,000 
souls.J Lima, its capital, is one of the most opulent and beautiful 
cities in Spanish America, and contains more than 80,000 in- 
habitants. It is in lat. 12° 3' s., long. 77^ 6' w., Gr. 

Amongst the other cities, besides Lima, remarkable for popu- 
lation and importance, are Arequipa and Cuzco ; the first, situated 
at the foot of the volcano of the same name ; the second, at the 
eastern extremity of the mountain knot of Cuzco. 

The population is composed of several races, including the 
descendants of the old Spaniards, who are very few in number ; 
the aborigines, who are numerous; and the Castas or Mestizos, 
who are a mixed race, uniting the aboriginal with more or less 
Spanish blood. This class and the first form the most active, in- 
telligent, and important part of the people. There are negroes, 
free and enslaved ; and also their descendants, mixed with the 
other races. 

The number of each class of the population is thus estimated : 
— Whites, 240,000 ; Mestizos and dark, 300,000 ; Indians, 
1,620,000; Negroes, 40,000; total, 2,200,000. Of the 40,000 
Negroes there are scarcely 12,000 slaves. 


* Sach as the chirinaya, pine, palta, which are among the finest fruits known in 
the world. 

t See Proceedings Geological Society, toI. ii., p. 54, 18.38, by W. B. 
t By a census only can the amount of population be known ; but such as is made 
in Peru is for the collection of contributions": thus a thousand opposing interests 
have the effect of diminishing the real number, ftccordiug to the census of 1848 
the province of Lima bad 85,000 souls. It was, however, subsequently ascertained 
that it was more than 10O,0tX'. 
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Lxtnguages. — The Spanish is principally spoken, and is the only 
language on the coast ; in the mountains, in addition to Spanish, 
the Quichua, an ancient aboriginal language of the time of the 
Incas, is spoken, and the greater part of tlie Indians know no 
other. The Aimara is spoken in tlie provinces of Chucuito, and 
Guancane' in the department of Puno, and in the mountains of 
Moquegua. I'he Indians of the transaudine territory speak various 
barbarous dialects.* 

Political Division. — The republic is divided into 13 depart- 
ments, subdivided into 62 provinces, and 6:it5 districts, containing 
32 cities,! 74 towns, and 15.58 villages. 

The departments are Piura, Am;izonas, Libertiid, Ancas, Lima, 
Callao, Junin, Guancavelica, Ayacuclio, Cuzco, Are<)uipa, Puno, 
and Moquegua. Piura and (Jallao are called litoral jmovinees. 
They are departments consisting only of one province situated on 
the shores of the Pacific ; but their political organization does not 
differ from the rest. The transaudine territorv, nourished by the 
Amazons, Guallaga, and Ucayali, has been formed into the ter- 
ritorial government of Loreto, subdividi'd into tbe subordinate 
governments of Loreto, Nanta, Pevas, and ( Iran upon the Amazons ; 
into those of Tingo- Maria, La Laguna, Tarapoto, Pachiza on the 
Guallaga ; and those of Sarayacu and Santa Catalina on the 
Ucayali. 

The capitals of the departments, and of the provinces into which 
they are divided, are the following : — 

Piura consists of only one j)rovince. 

Amazons. — Chachapoyas L the capital ; its provinces are Mainaa 
and Chachapoyas. 

Libertad. — Its capital is Trujillo ; the provinces on the coast 
are Lambayeque, Chiclayo, Trujillo; those on the mountains are, 
Jaen, Chota, Cajainarca, Pataz, Guaraachuco. 

Ancas. — Its capital is Iluaraz; the proxinces are — Conchucos, 
Huari, Huaylas, CajaUunbo on the mountains, Santa on the 
coast. 

Lima. — Its capital is also that of the Republic ; the provinces 
on the coast are — Chancay, Lima, Cafiete, Ica ; those on the 
mountains are — Canta, Huarochiri, \'anyo3. 

Junin. — Its capital is the Cerro de Pasco ; the provinces are — 
Huamalies, Guanuco, Pasco, and .lanja. 


* See a paper in the ‘ Journal of the Ethnological Society,’ by W. Bollaert. 
t Id Spain the name of city tiul not in'licate a greater population ; but it was a 
title of honour, aiul gave privileges. In Peru, towns considerable population 
are called cities, towns have a Ik^s population, \iliages still ; but this arrange- 
ment is not very exact, because there are towns more important than cities, and 
villages more so thau towns ; these terms are thus arbitrarj*. 
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Guancavelica. — ^Its capital is the city of the same namlr ; its 
provinces are — Tayacaja, Guancavelica, Angaraes, Castro- Vireina. 

Ayacucho. — Its capital is the city of the same name ; its pro- 
vinces are — Quanta, Guamanga, Cangallo, Andahuailas, Lucanas, 
Parinacochas. 

Cuzco. — Its capital is of the same name ; its provinces are — 
Abancay, Aymaraes, Cotabambas, Chumbivilcas, Crubamba, Anta, 
Calca, Cuzco, Pancartambo, Paruro, Quispicauchi, Canas, and 
Canchis. 

Arequipa. — Its capital is the city of Arequipa ; its provinces 
are — Camana, Union, Cailloma, Condesuyos, Arequipa. 

Puno. — Its capital is the city of Puno ; its provinces are — Ca- 
rabaya, Azangaro, Lampa, Guancane, Churcuito. 

Moquegua. — Its capital is the city of Tacna ; its provinces are 
— Moquegua, Tacna, and Tarapaca. 

Religion and Ecclesiastical Division. — The religion of the state 
is the Roman Catholic ; and although by the laws of the country 
the public exercise of any other religion is not allowed, in reality 
the country is not intolerant. 

The Republic is divided into an archdiocese, and the bishoprics 
of Cuzco, Arequipa, Trujillo, Guamanga, and Chachapoyas. 

The archdiocese comprehends the large departments of Lima, 
Jimin, and Ancas, as well as that of Callao, with 150 curacies. 

The diocese of Cuzco contains the populous departments of 
Cuzco and Puno, and 198 curacies. 

The diocese of Arequipa contains the departments of Arequipa 
and Moquegua, with 66 curacies. 

The diocese of Trujillo contains the departments of Libertad 
and Piura, with 96 curacies. 

I’he diocese of Guamanga contains the departments of Aya- 
cucho and Guancavelica, with 85 curacies. 

The diocese of Chachapoyas contains the department of 
Amazons, the province of Pataz in the department of Libertad, 
and the territorial government of Loreto, with 46 curacies, the 
greater number of them being missions. 

•Political Condition. — The government of Peru is democratic 
and centralised, founded on the principle that the sovereignty 
resides in the people, its exercise being delegated to the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial bodies. 

The legislative power is in the Congress, which is composed of 
two Chambers, one of senators elected by each province, according 
to its population ; wliile the members of the second are chosen by 
the departments. 

The executive is directed by the pS'esident, who is chosen by 
the electoral colleges of the provinces for six years. He has four 
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ministers for the despatch of public business — one for foreign 
affairs ; one for finance ; one for justice, benevolence, and religion ; 
and one for war and marine. 

The judicial power is di.spensed by the Supreme Court of 
Justice held in the capital ; by the superior courts of Lima, 
Cuzco, Arequipa, Trujillo, Ayacuclio, and Puno ; by judges in 
the provinces ; and by magistrates in the districts. 

'I'here are special tribunals and judges for commerce, mines, 
finance, police {comi.stis), and the military. 

The Council of State is a consulting body nominated by Con- 
gress, and eliargc'd likewise with maintaining the proper observance 
of the constitution and the laws. 

The departments are politically governed by prefects, the pro- 
vinces by sub prefects, and the districts by governors. 

The Departments ami their Prortnecs. 

Pinra is bounded on the north by Kquador, on the ea.st and 
south by Libertad, on the west by the Ibieilie. Its pojndation is 
74,372 : its capital, the city of Piura, contains 11,000 inhaldtants, 
and is situated in 5^ 13' s. lat., 30’ 35' w. long. The tlepart- 
ment contains 1 city, 4 towns, and 25 villages in the 20 di.striets, 
called Amotape, Ayabaca, V. Catacaos, V. (dialaco, (.’olan, Cum- 
bicus, Frias, lluaca, Guancabambas, V, .S.ilitral, Iluarinaca, 
Morrojton, Paita, Querocotillo, Sechura, Sullaua, V. 'rambo- 
grande, Tumbez, Yapatera, Suyo. 

Amazonas is bounded on the north by Ecjuador, on the east by 
the new government of Loreto, on the south and west by Libertad. 
Its population is 39,074; Ciiachapoyas, its capital, h;is 4000 in- 
habitants, and is situated in 0'^ 15’ s. 77" 54' w. Its provinces 
are Mainas and Ciiachapoyas. 

1. Mainas has 11,346 souls; its capital is the city of Moyo- 
bamba. In consequence of creating the territorial government of 
Loreto, this province is reduced to the districts of Moyobamba, 
Soritor, Balsapuerto, Lamas, Saposoa, Jeveros, and Andoas. 

2. Chachapoyas has 27,728 souls ; its capital has the same n^e 
as the department ; it contains 1 city, 3 towns, and 64 villages 
in the 19 districts of Chachapoyas, Levanto, Jalca, Leinicbaiiiba, 
Santo Tomas, Chuquibainba, Balsas, Pisuguia. Ocalli, Yamon, 
Peca, Bagna chica, Bagna grande, Luya, 01 to, San Carlos, Chis- 
quilla, Chiliquin, Olleros, Guayabamba N., Rioja V. 

Libertad is bounded on the north by Equador and Amazons, 
on the ea^t by Amazons and Loreto, on the south by Ancas, and 
on the west by the Pacific and Piura. 

Its population is 261,553; its capital, the city of Trujillo, has 
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5000 inhabitants, and is situated in 8° 75' s. lat., and 79° 4' long, 
w. of Gr. Its provinces are, on the coast — Lambayeque, Chie- 
layo, Trujillo ; on the mountains, Jaen, Chota, Cajamarca, Pataz, 
Guamachuco. 

1. Lambayeque has a population of 22,682 souls ; its capital, 
of the same name, contains 10,000 inhabitants. It has 1 city and 
15 villages in 10 districts, viz. Lambayeque, San Jose, Fer- 
renafe, Mochumi, Pacora, Morrope, Jauanca, Motupe, Olmos, 
Salas. 

2. Chiclayo has a population of 25,1.33 souls ; its capital, of the 
same name, has 1 city, 1 town, and 15 villages in 14 districts, viz. 
Chiclayo, Moncefii, Eten, Lagunas, J equetepeque, San Pedro de 
Lloco, San Jose, Chepen, Guadalupe, Pueblo Nuevo, Sana Reque, 
Pisci, Chengollape. 

3. Trujillo has 7211 inhabitants; its capital city is of the same 
name, and the province is divided into 14 districts, viz. Trujillo, 
Mansiche, Huanchaco, Santiago de Cao, Magdalena de Cao, 
Paijan, Chocope, Ascope, Chicama, Simbal, Moche, Virii, Huaman, 
Mampuesto. 

4. Jaen has 7211 Inhabitants ; its capital city is of the same 
name. The province contains 13 districts, viz. Jaen, Callayuc, 
Querocotillo, Colasay, San Felipe, Sallique, Bellavista, Cujillo, 
Chorros, San Ignacio, Tabaconas, Chirinos, Pimpincos. 

5. Chota contains 62,597 souls ; its capital is the town of Gual- 
gayoc. It has 2 towns and 16 villages in the 12 following dis- 
tricts : — Gualgayoc, Chota V., Tacabamba, Pion, Cutervo, 
Huambos, Llama, Cachen, Santa Cruz, San Miguel, Niepos. 

6. Cajamarca has 46,122 inhabitants ; its capital, the city of Ca- 
jamarca, has 12,000 souls. It has 1 city, 4 towns, and 24 villages, 
in 12 districts, viz. Cajamarca, San Pablo V., Contumasa V., 
Cascas, Cusmango, Trinidad, Asuncion, Jesus, San Marcos, V. 
Tchocan, Celandin, V. Encanada, Chetilla, Sorochuco, Mag- 
dalena. 

7. Pataz has a population of 29,324 ; its capital is the town of 
Parcoy. It has 2 towns and 20 villages in 12 districts, viz. 
Pafcoy, Soledad, Pataz, Bambamarca, Cajamarguilla, V, Uchu- 
marca, Huayo, Chilia, Buldibugo, Huailillas, Tayabamba, V. 
Huancaspata. 

8. Guamachuco has a population of 60,854 souls ; its capital city 
is of the same name, with 11,000 inhabitants. It has 2 cities and 
3 towns in 11 districts, viz. Guamachuco, Cajabamba, C. Otusco, 
V. Santiago de Chusco, V. Usqiiil, V. Lucma, Mollepata, Sincicap, 
Marcabal, Sartumbamba, Salpo. 

Ancas is bounded on the north by Libertad, on the east by 
lA)reto and Jumn, on the south by Lima and Junin, and on the 
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west by the sea and Lima. Its population is 193,295 souls ; 
its capital, the city of Huaraz, in 9° 27’ s., 77° 45' w. Gr. Its 
provinces are Cincliucos, Huari, Iluaylas, Cajetambo in the moun- 
tains, and Santa on the coast. 

1. Cincliucos has a population of 54,751 souls; its capital istlie 
town of Siguas ; it has 2 towns and 1 1 villages, divided into 8 
districts, viz. Siguas, Piscobamba, Poniohamba, Pallasca, Cabana, 
Tanca, Llapo, Corongo. 

2. Iluari has a population of 48.579 soiiL ; its capital is the tow'n 
of the same name ; it has 1 town and 17 villages in the 9 distriets 
of Huari, lliiantar, Chavin, San Marcos, Iluaehis, Uco, Llamellin, 
San Luis, Chacas. 

3. Huailas — its population is 84,tilf) souls ; its capital is the city 
of Huaraz ; it has 1 city, 5 towns, and 3t) villages, in 20 di.stricts 
of Huaraz, Yiingas, Carlmaz, V. Ancas, V. (iaraz, V. Pueblo 
lihre, Huata, Mato, Huailas, V'. Macate, Quillo, Pamparoinas, 
Pariacoto, Pampas, Aija, Cataparaco, Pararin, Marca, Hecnay V. 

4. Cajatarnbo has a population of 24, 7‘.>9 souls; its capital is the 
town of the same name ; it has 2 towns and 07 villages di.strihnted 
in 12 districts, viz. Cajatarnbo, Chi(|uian, V. Manga.s, Cocha- 
marca, Gorgor, Cajacay, Acas, Ocros, Cochas, Ambar, Andajcs, 
Churin. 

5. Santa has a population of 5340 souls, its capital is the town of 
the same name ; it has 1 town and 9 villages in the 5 districts of 
Santa, Nepena, Mono, Casma, and Huarmey, 

Lima is bounded on the north by Ancas, on the east by Junin 
and Huancavelica,on the south by Arequipa, on the west by the sea; 
its population is 220,077 souls; its capital is the metropolitan 
city of Lima ; its provinces are, on the coast, Chancay, Lima, 
Canete, and Ica ; in the mountains Canta, Huarochin', Yauyos. 

1. Chancay has a population of 23,428 souls, its capital is the 
town of Huacho; it has 2 towns and 39 villages, in the 10 dis- 
tricts of Huacho, Huara, V. Chancay, V. Sayan, Supe, Barranca, 
Pativilca, Iguari, Paccho, Checas. 

2. Lima ; this province is composed of the city of Lima,* and of 
its suburbs the villages of Alagdalena, Miraflores, Chorrillbs, 
Surco, Lurin, Pachacamac, Rinconada, Ate, Lurigancho, Cara- 
baillo, including 100,000 souls. 

3. Canete has a population of 15,533 souls, its capital town is of 
the same name ; it has 1 town and 20 villages in 8 districts, viz. 
Canete, Pacaran, Lunahuana, Ciiincha alta, Chincha baja, Codillo, 
Mala, Chilca. 


77* 6’ long. w. of Gr. Raper’s Positions. 


* Lima is in 12® 3' s. lat., and 
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4. Ica has a population of 38,000 souls, the capital city is of the 
same name ; it has 1 city, 2 towns, and 10 villages, in the 7 dis- 
tricts of Ica, San Juan, Bautista, Yanca del Rosario, Hurnay, 
Pisco, V. Palpa, Nasca V. 

5. Canta has a population of 14,384 souls, its capital city is of 
the same name ; it has 1 town and 60 villages in the 10 districts 
of Canta, Araguay, Huamantanga, San Buenaventura, Lampian, 
Pacaraos, Pallac or Atabillos altos, Pasa or Atabillos bajos, 
Huayllay, Pomacocha. 

6. Huarochiri has a population of 14,258 souls, its capital is the 
town of Matucana ; it contains 48 villages in the 10 districts of 
Matucana, Huanchor, San Damian, Huarochiri, Quinti, Chorillo, 
Olleros, Santa Eulalia, Carampoma, Casta, Yauli. 

7. Yauyos has a population of 15,264 souls, its capital is the 
town of the same name ; it has 1 town and 42 villages in the 9 
districts of Yauyos, Laraos, Pampos, Tauripampu, Omas, Ayaviri, 
Huailec, Vinac, Chupamarca. 

Junin is bounded on the north by Ancas and Libertad, on the 
east by the transandine territory, on the south by Guancavelica, 
aud on the west by Lima and Ancas. Its population is 220,949 
souls ; its capital is the city of Cerro de Pasco, the population of 
which varies according to the state of the mines ; at present it con- 
tains 12,000 inhabitants, and it is in 10° 36’ s., and 75° 48' w. 
of Gr. Its provinces are Huamalies, Guanuco, Pasco, Janja. 

1. Huamalies has 32,027 inhabitants, its capital is the town of 
Llata ; it consists of 1 town and 41 villages, in the 14 districts of 
Llata, Pachas, Obas, Bailos, Chupan, Huacachucro, Huacay- 
bamba, Singa, Chouta, Araucay, Jesus, Chavin, Mouzon. 

3. Guanuco has 24,799 souls, its capital is the city of the same 
name, the old capital of the department ; it contains 1 city and 23 
villages, in the 6 districts of Huanuco, Santa Maria del Valle, 
Panao, Chinchao, Huacar, Hiqueras. 

4. Pasco has 70,411 souls, its capital is the city of Cerro de 
Pasco ; it has 2 cities, 2 towns, one of which is old Pasco, and 69 
villages, in the 7 districts of Pasco, Tarma, C. Junin, V. Cara- 
huamayo, Huariaca, Chacayan, Yanahuanca. 

5. Jauja has 93,712 souls, its capital is the city of the same 
name ; it has 2 cities and 93 villages, in the 5 districts of Jauja, 
Mito, Chupaca, Concepcion, Iluancayo. 

Guancavelica is bounded on the north by Junin, on the east and 
south by Ayacucho, on the west by Lima ; its population is 
79,117 souls ; its capital is the city of the same name, with 5000 
inhabitants, situated in 12° 54' s., and 75° w. of Gr Its pro- 
vinces are Tayacaja, Guancavelica, Angaraes, and Castro Vireina. 
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1. Tayacaja has 27,318 inhabitants, its capital is the town of 
Pampas; it has 1 town and 28 villages, in the 8 districts of 
Pampas, Huaribamba, Colcabaniba, Surcobaifiha, Anco, Mayor, 
Salcabamba. 

2. Guancavelica has 1 7,318 inhabitants, its capital has the same 
name as the department ; it has 1 city and 18 villages, in the 4 
districts of Guancavelica, Acoria, Coimica, Moya. 

3. Angaraes has 20,3(H) inhabitants, its capital is the town of 
Acobamba ; it has 1 town and 15 villages, in the 3 districts of 
Acobainha, Jiilcumara, Lircay. 

4. Castro- Vireina has 14,348 souls, its capita! is Castro-Vircina ; 
it has 40 villages, in the 11 districts of Castro-N’ircina, lluachos, 
Anna, Chavin, Guangasca, lluaitara, Santiago, Cordova, Pilpi- 
chaca. 


Ayacucho is bounded on the north by Guancavelica, on the 
east by the transandino territory, on tbt‘ south hy ('uzco, on the 
west by Arequipa and Guancavelica. Its jtojailatioii is 130,(M)0 
souls, and its cttpital is the city of the stiine name, vtith 10,000 in- 
habitants, in 13'^ I's., and 74'"-' w. of Gr. ; its provinces arc Guanta, 
Guaraanga, Cangallo, Andahuailas, Lucanas, Parmacochas 

1. Guanta htis 20.358 inhabitants, its capiOtl is tlu; town of the 
same name, and 18 villages, in the 0 districts of Gutuita, I^iri- 
cocha, Guaintuigilla, Tamlx), .San Miguel, Iquicha. 

2. Guamanga has 211,017 inhabitants, its cajdtal litis the same 
name as the department;* it con.Msts of 1 city and 211 villages, in 
the 9 districts of .AyacuclK), Quiiiua, Ascovinchos, Tambillo, 
Chiara, Socosvincho.s, Santiago, Chungtii, Anco. 

3. Cangallo has 20,027 inhabitants, its capital is Cangallo; it 
has I town and 52 villages, in the 11 districts of Cangallo, Coica, 
Hualla, V. Canaria, Iluanilralpa, Ocros. Chuschi, Paras, Sarcoe, 
Carapo, Iluanctirailla. 

4. Andahuaylas has 19,184 inhabitants, its capital is the town of 
tlie same name ; it contains this town and 31 villages, in the 9 
districts of Andahuaylas, Talavera, San Jeronimo, Iluancarama, 
Chincheros, Ocobamba, Guancaray, Painpachirf, ('ocharcas. 

5. Lucanas has 15,401 inhabitants, its capital is the town of 
San Juan ; it contains this town iuid 53 villages, in the 11 districts 
nfSan Juan, Pugnio, Pararsancos, Santa Lucia, Gtoca, Carjiniate, 
Ancara, Cabana, Chipao. Iluacana, Querobamba, Soras. 

6. Parniacochas has 19.334 inhabitants, its capital is the town of 
Pauza; it has 3 towns and 22 villagi's in the 10 districts of 
Paiiza, Orculla, Oyolo, Cotta, Lanipa, Pararca, Pullo, (’hmnpi, 
V. Pacanpasa, Coracora V.^ 


♦ The capital is named Guamanga, instead of A\acucho, in .«w^ine maps. 
VOL. XX\ i. Q 
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Cuzco is bounded on the north by Ayacucho, on the east by the 
transandine territory, on the south by Puno, and on the west by 
Arequipa and Ayacucho. 

Its population is 352,798 souls, its capital is the city of the 
same name, with 40,000 inhabitants, in 30 s., 72° 5' w. of 
Gr.* Its provinces are, Abancay, Aimaraes, Cotabambas, Chum- 
bivilcas, Urubamba, Anta, Calca, Cuzco or the Cercado, Pau- 
cartambo, Paruro, Quispieanchi, Canas, Canchis. 

1. Abancay has 21,912 inhabitants; its capital is the town of 
the same name ; it has 2 towns and 13 villages in the 5 districts 
of Abancay, Lambrama, Curaguasi, V. Pachirgua, Circa. 

2. Aimaraes has 18,228 inhabitants ; its capital is the village 
of Callhuanca ; it contains 49 villages in the 7 districts of Call- 
huanca, Soraya, Calcabamba, Chapimarca, Tapairigua, Anta- 
bamba, Oropesa. 

3. Cotabambas has 23,241 inhabitants ; its capital is the town 
of Tambobamba ; it contains 40 vill.ages in the 7 districts of Tam- 
bobamba, Mara, Haquira, Huaillati, Marmara, Chuquihambilla, 
Cotabambas; 

4. Churabivilcas has 22,050 inhabitants ; its capital is the town 
of Santo Tomas ; it has 2 towns and 13 villages in the 3 districts 
of Santo Tomas, Velille, V. Colqnemarca. 

5. Urubamba has 34,949 inhabitants ; its capital is the city of 
the same name ; it has this city, 3 towns, and 1 5 villages, in the 
6 districts of Urubamba, Ollantaytambo, Ibuayapata, Santa Ana, 
Ocobamba, Echarati. 

6. Anta has 22,980 souls ; its capital is the town of the same 
name ; it has 1 town and 10 villages, in the 3 districts of Anta, 
Zuriti, Limatarabo. 

7. Calca has 14,223 inhabitants; its capital is the town of 
Calca ; it has 9 villages in the 3 districts of Calca, Pisac, Lares. 

8. Cuzco — this province is called the Cercado ; it is composed of 
the city of Cuzco and its suburbs, with a population of 41,152 
inhabitants ; it is divided into 9 districts, one of which, San 
Jeronimo, is outside the city. 

^ 9. Paucartambo has 17,206 inhabitants ; its capital is the village 
ot the same name ; it has 7 villages in the 5 districts of Pancar- 
tambo, Catca, Caycay, Colquepata, Amparaes. 

10. Paruro has 17,732 inhabitants; its capital is the town of Pa- 
ruro, and it has as well 30 villages, in the 5 districts of Paruro, 
Huanoquite, Accha, Capi, Omache. 

11. Quispieanchi has 49,416 inhabitants; its capital is the town 
m Urcos ; it has 27 villages in the 4 districts of Urcos, Quiquijana, 
Oropesa, Acomayo. 


* See R. G. S. Journal, vol. viii., p. 427 .— Ed. 
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12. Canas has 37,605 inhabitants ; its capital is the village of 
Coporaque; it has 10 villages in the 5 districts of Coporaque, 
Yauri, Checa, Langui, Yanaoca. 

13. Canchis has 32,106 inhabitants; its capital is the town of 
Sicuani ; it has 10 towns in the 6 districts of tSicuani, Marangani, 
San Pablo de Chaca, Tinta, V. Chccacapi, Painpamarca. 

Areqnipa is bounded on the north by Lima, on the east by 
Ayacucho, Cuzco, and Puno, on the south by Moquegua, and on 
the west by the sea. 

Its population is 137,500 souls ; its capital is the city of Arc- 
quipa with 300,000 inhabitants, situated in 16^ 13' s.,* 76^ IV 
W. of Gr. Its provinces are Caniana, Union, Cailloma, (’onde- 
suyos, Arequipa. 

1. Camana has 13,418 souls; its capital city is of tlie same 
name; it has 1 city, 2 towns, ami 15 villages in the 13 districts of 
Cuinand, Ocona, ('araveli, V. Chaparra, Quicha, lluauuhuanu, 
Chala, Yauca, Jaqui, Atiipiipa, \. Acari, Quilca, Siguas. 

2. Union has 15,050 souls ; its capital is the village of Cota- 
huasi ; it has 23 villages in the 0 districts of Cotahuasi, Tome- 
pampa, Alca, Huainacotas, Panipauiarcii, Charcjuia, Saila, Quich- 
ualla, Toro. 

3. Cailloma has 23,446 inhabitants; its capitil is the town of 
Cailloma ; it has 22 villages in the 17 districts of Cailloma, 'I'esco, 
Collalli, Tuti, Chiray, Coporaque, Yanqui, lehupampa, Achoma, 
Maca, Lari, Madrigal, lapay, Cai>anacoDde, LIuta, Tura, 
Siguas. 

4. Condesuyos has 21,170 inhabitants; its capital is the town 
of Chuquibamba, with 23 villages in the 14 districts of Chuqui- 
bamba, Viraco, Andagua, Choco, (.’hacas, ( )rcopampa, Cayarani, 
Andaray, Yanaquigua, Jjalanianca, Aplas, Iluancanjui, Uraca. 

5. Arequipa has 63,816 inhabitants, and the capital is that of 
the department ; it has 23 villages in the 17 districts of Arequipa, 
MiraBores, Paloraar, Yanahuara, ('ayma, Panc^ipata, .Sachaca, 
Sabaudia, Socabaya, (.'haracato, Tiabaya, Uchumayo, Cbiguata, 
Quequefia, Pocsi, Vitor, Tambo. 

• 

Puno^ is Imunded on the north by Cuzco, on the east by the 
transandine territory and Bolivia, on the south by the latter, and 


* Query, lat. If'" 23' 9 . — Kd. 

t By a la^ of 1832, and subsequently, the provinces of Carahaya, Azangairt, 
and Lampa, in the department of Puno. were erected into a htshoprick. These 
had formerly belonged to Cuzco; the provinces of Guancanc and Chucuito of 
La Paz are provisionally united to the hUhoprick of Cuzco. Up to the present time 
neither of the governments have (Stained the Pope's sanction for the erection of 
the new bishoprick. 
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on the west by Moquegua and Areqnipa. Its population is 2^6,148 
souls; its capital, the city of Puno, with 8000 inhabitants, is 
situated in 15° 50'is., 70° 23' w. of Gr. ; its provinces are Cara- 
baya, Azangaro, Lampa, Guancane, Chucuito. 

1. Carabaya has 22,605 inhabitants ; its capital is the village of 
Crucero, and it has 14 villages in the 13 districts of Crucero, 
Usicayos, Coasas, Ayapata, Ituata, Corani, Macasani, Ollachea, 
Pahara, Patambuco, Sandia, Cuyocuyo, Quiaca. 

2. Azangaro has 54,333 souls; its capital is the town of the 
same name, and it has 18 villages in the 16 districts of Azan- 
garo, Asillo, San Jose, San Anton, Potoni, Munani, Poto, Chupa, 
Arapa, Putina, Pupuja, Caminaca, Achaya, Sam4n, Santaraco, 
Puzi. 

3. Lampa has 76,488 souls ; its capital is the town of the same 
name ; it has 3 towns and 41 villages in the 18 districts of Lampa, 
Pucar4, V. Ayaviri, V. Orurillo, Niinou, Santa Rosa, Macari, 
Cupi, Umachiri, Llalli, Ocuviri, Cabanilla, Cabana, Vilque, 
Atuncolla, Nieasio, Juliaca, Caracoto. 

4. Guancane has 56,765 inhabitants ; its capital is the village of 
the same name ; it has 14 villages in the 11 districts of Puno, 
Guancane, Moho, Conima, Vilquechico, Inchupalla, Coata, Capa- 
chica, Pancarcolla, Tiquillaca, Sun Antonio. 

5. Chucuito has 75,957 inhabitants ; its capital is the town of 
Juli, and it has 25 villages in the 12 districts of Juli, Chucuito, 
Acora, llavi, Pomata, Lepita, Pichacani, Santa Rosa, Guacul- 
lani, Desaguadero. 

Moquegm is bounded on the north by Arequipa, on the east by 
Puno and Bolivia, on the south by the sandy desert of the Bio 
Loa, which separates it from Bolivia, and on the west by the sea 
and Arequipa. 

Its population is 61,440 souls; its capital is the city of Tacna, 
with 10,000 inhabitants; which is situated in 17° 10' s,,* and 
70° 10' w. of Gr. Its provinces are Moquegua, Tacna, and 
'I’arapacd,. 

1. Moquegua has 32,380 inhabitants ; its capital is the city of 
the same name ; it has 1 town and 6 villages in the 8 districte of 
Moquegua, 'Porata, V. Carumas, Ornate, Puquina, Ubinas, llo, 
Ichuna. 

2. Tacna has 18,642 souls ; its capital has the same name ; it 
has 2 cities and 18 villages in the 10 districts of Tacna, Arica, C. 
Codpa, Socoroma, Belen, Torata, Candaravi, Ilabaya, Locnmba, 
Sama. 


Query, Lat. 18" 10' s. — E d. 
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3. Tarapaca has 10,418 irihabifants ; its capital is the t««n of 
Tarapaca ; it has 28 villages in the 5 districts of Tarajiaca, 
Iquique, Camina, Pica, Sihaya. 

This province yields the large quantity of nitrate of soda useil 
in agriculture and the arts ; also the new mineral known as the 
borate of lime and soda. 


XIX. — Observations on the Province of 'farajHica, South Peru. 

By Don M. B. i>e i.a Fi ente. 

Coniiniinicatpd W. IJoij.akht, . f.b.i;.!*- 

The province of I'arapacd,* situated at tin? extreme s. of tlie 
Republic of Peru and on the western .-i<l(! of the Andes, is very 
deficient of water, and may be called rainless, bjuiqiie, the jiriii- 
cijval port, containing 1790 iidia'jitants, is wliolly sn|>|>lied with 
water by distilling that of tin; ocean. As tiature has, however, been 
prodigal in diffusing over it many valuable jiroduetioiis, such Jis 
gold, silver, coj)j)er, tin, jilatina, cobalt, iron, (juicksilver, guano, 
tiitrate of so<l<i, borates of sod.i and lime, alum, sjilts of various 
sorts, and other useful sul)stances. it well merit.s the jirotection of 
the government and the continued etforts of .science and art. 

Inis section of Peru, jtrolwbly the richest of its jirovinees, has 
excited much attention for the hast 150 years, ami was first brought 
into notice by the discovery of the silver mines of Iluantajaya (a 
few miles only fiom the coast), to which those of .Santa Rosa were 
soon added; these, with s<ime few oilier mines, but little worked, 
have produced in a century 15<MM 0,900 dollars = 39,000,000/. 

At present the mines are nearly desiTted. and have been left in 
the greatest disorder ; the proprietors absented themselves in con- 
sequence of the revolutionary times, which, commencing in 1810, 
caused a want of workmen, who were ilrafted otf to the wars. 

Huantajaya and Siinta Ros;i are situated in the desert moun- 
tains of the coast, being sujjplied with provisions and water from 
long distances. In the once famous mines of lluantijaya the 
ioiiovving are the only works in ojieration at the jire.sent time and 
on a small scale only : — 

La Jilina de Lecaros^ihe works are at the depth of 200 yards, 
the ores giving about 8/. in the 25 lb.s. 

The QuebraJa mine is an interesting work, as it is entering new- 
ground ; great difficulties present themselves by reason of its great 
depth and ijad ventilation. ^ 

* Sef ‘Obsenations on the Gcograph} of SouthtTii Peru,' bt \V. lk»Ilacrt. 
JournaJ R. ii. S., voK xxi. 1851 .— Kd. 
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San Pedro and San Pablo is an important work according to 
general opinion. 

In the mineral cfestrict of Santa Rosa the following mines are 
worked : — 

Mendieta. — A small quantity of ore is extracted, hut it is ex- 
pected to yield in abundance shortly. 

Luz. — A cross cut of importance is driving in the direction of a 
vein in the Carmelitana mine. 

Grande. — Rich metals are extracting, but in small quantities 
only. 

There being no other mining operations in the province, it is 
said, and with some reason, that mining is abandoned, and that 
new discoveries only would be remunerative ; but such can only 
be brought into work by native or foreign capital. 

The existence of the inhabitants of the province of Tarapacd., 
about 12,000, and suffering under various commercial restrictions, 
is entirely due to the refining of nitrate of soda and to its ex- 
portation free of export duty. 

The caliche, or native crude nitrate of soda, is found in layers 
several feet in thickness in an extended plain, 3500 feet above the 
sea, and in nearly a continuous line of 70 leagues, running n. and 
8. nearly parallel to the coast. Its distance from the various ship- 
ping ports of Iquique, Patillos, Meji Hones, and Guayna Pisagua, 
is from 40 to 50 miles. Its quality and abundance throughout the 
line are pretty equal, that of the n. and 8. being rather preferred. 
The principal refining works are near the quarries, and are La 
Novia, Peiia, Sapiga, Pampa Negra, Nequros, and Sur, yielding 
annually about 600,000 quintals = 30,000 tons. 

The same rude refining process, or the separation of common 
salt from the caliche, has continued without alteration since 1831, 
when this branch of trade commenced, excepting that English 
coal is used at places where wood is not to be had. Messrs. Geo. 
Smith and Co,, of Iquique, are occupied in improving the process 
of refining, as well as in facilitating the transport of the nitrate 
from the interior to the coast, for shipment to Europe, »S:a Since 
1830 to 1852-3 about 300,000 tons have been exported. 

*The value of nitrate annually exported is 1,200,000 dollars = 
240,000Z. ; but of this sum little remains in the province, for 
Chile takes 500,000 for provisions and timber ; Lluta (a neigh- 
bouring district), in payment of beasts of burden, 100,000 ; Arica, 
for provisions, 40,000 ; Bolivia, for oxen, sheep, mules, asses, &c., 
150,000 ; Tacua, Arequipa, and Lima, for goods from thence, 
120,000 ; mercantile establishments, 150,000 ; thus the saliteros, 
or nitrate of soda quarriers and refiners, farmers, muleteers, and 
the other working population of the province, get about 110,000 
dollars as their share. 
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The crude nitrate of ?oda is found combined with varying pro- 
portions of common salt, some sulphates of soda and lime (Glau- 
berite), muriate of lime, and iodiesjilts. On arrival in this country 
it containS’a small percent, of impurities, a.s in-oluble matters and 
moisture, 2 (i0+ ; sulphates, ()-4tt+ ; muriates, 200 = 5’ per cent. 

The borate of lime, w bieh has lately been diseuvered, and offers 
a new branch of industry to the ])rovinee, is met with generally 
under the beds of nitrate of .soda, and near to «bere there is 
humidity. As yet tbi.s valuable substance lias only bi'eii found 
sparingly; not more than lot) tons ba\e been eNjiorted. but bojies 
are entertained that this mineral will be di.scovered in large (jiian- 
tities. The experiments on this new mineral have been mo.st 
satisfactory, particularly as to it.s percentage of boracii- acid. 'J'lie 
following is the most recent analysis by Mr. Dick, under the 
superintendence of Dr. I’erey Water. 27'22 ; siilplinrir acid, 
I'lO ; lime, 14-32 ; soda, 3-22; potash, O'bl : chloiiile of sodium, 
1-65 ; sand, ()'32 ; boraeic acid and nitric acid, bv loss, 46 (if!, the 
nitric acid being about 1 'GO, with trace of jibo-pborie ai-id and 
iodine. This mineral is sometimes called llayesiiie, tiza, and 
hydro-boro-calcite. Sixty pounds per ton and iipward.s have been 
paid for tlii.s article in London and l.iverjiool, by parties eoiineeted 
with glass-making, pottery, and smelting. 

Guano is found in abundance on the coast.s of the province from 
near Patollas to the Kiver Loa, a distance of 3(l leagues, there 
being but few intervals «itliout it. Its exportation is prohibited 
by the government, and is only taken from the Pabellon de Pica, 
as a fertilizer, for the use of the province. 

The agricultural ojierations of 'I’arajmca are on a very reduced 
scale indeed, in consequence of the great scarcity of water. The 
production of alfalfa, or herbage for animals, is only sufficient for 
500G to (iOOG, to which must be added dry ]),isture fn.m .\rica, 
and 5G,G0G fanegas of barley from Chile. \ arious hydraulic 
works might be etfccted : the most important proji'cts are for bring- 
ing down more water from the mountains to the town of Tarapaca. 
Artesian wells might be sunk at Pica. 

In the valley of .Maui, ailits might be driven into the surroundmg 
bills, frem which would flow sufficient water tor all the land 
anciently under cultivation. 

At Quilliagua, on the River Loa, canals or aqueducts are in 
course Of formation for the purjMises of irrigation. The difficulties 
of this enterprise are alreatiy conquered, and what remains to be 
done is easy ef accomplishment. 

Agricultural operations have commenced in the Pampa de 
Taraarugal, assisted only.by the humidity arising from subterra- 
nean water ; these are called'*' Chacrassin riego," or farms without 
irrigation. 
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It rem^uns to propose the principal measures that should be 
adopted tor the advancement of this interesting province. The 
port of Iquique, with an increasing population, ought to become 
the capital of the district instead of the town of Tarapaca, which 
has not 1000 inhabitants, and is very far in the interior. Iquique 
is the most important port and point of the province, particularly 
for the exportation of toe nitrate of soda ; and it should be made 
an open port by the government, instead of being, as it now is, 
under great restrictions. The importation of provisions, ma- 
chinery, and tools for the various departments of industry, should be 
entirely free, until its own agricultural produce was found sufficient 
tor its maintenance. 


XX. — Notes on the Bonin Islands. By Captain MiCHAJifi, 
Quin, k.n., f.r.o.s. 

Mead, April 28, 1856. 

Extract of Letters relative to Port JUoyd, Peel Island ; me of the Bonin 
Oroupy in lat. 27° & N., hng. 142° 16' E. 

Jane, 1837. H.M.S. ‘ Kaleigh.' 

[After Captain Beechey’s visit to and naming this island and port, and faking 
formal possession of the group, as per inscription in good preservation on a 
sheet of copper, as follows: — “H.B.M. ship ‘Blossom,’ Captain F. W. 
Beecbey, took ivisaession of this group of islands, in the name and on the 
I)ehalf of His Britannic Majesty, George IV., 14th June, 1827.”]* 

1830. Tlfe first settlers were Richard Millichamp, a native of 
Devonshire, and his partner Mateo Mozaro, of Ragusa, who had 
been many years in the employment of Mr. Bennett of Rother- 
hitbe, near London, an owner of whale-ships in the South-Sea 
fishery, and had also served on board an English sloop of war, 
named ‘ La Mome Fortunee,’ in the West Indies. They sailed 
from “ Oahu,” the 21st May, 1830, with two Americans, one 
Dane, and a party of Sandwich Islanders, viz. five men, ten women, 
in all twenty persons, with the countenance and support of Mr. 
Riejiard Charlton, his Majesty’s consul for the Sandwich Islands, 
who supplied Messrs. Millichamp and Mozaro with an “ union-jack,” 
and a paper describing them as deserving persons, who had, at 
their sole expense and risk, fitted out an expedition to settle on 
one of the “ Bonin Islands,” as per accompanying documents. 
From the schooner that brought them from “ Oahu ” two Sand- 

• 18'^4. Capt. Coffin visited the southernmost — 1825. Peel Island, in the 

central gvoup, -was visited by the English ship ‘ Supply.’ — 1826. The English 
whaler ‘ w illiam,’ Capt. Th. Young, was wrecked on Peel Island. — 1826. English 
whaler ‘ Timor. —1S27. Capt. Beechey. — 1828. Capt. Liitke.— 1853. Commodore 
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wich Islanders and one American deserted, increasing their numbers 
to twenty-three. 

1831. The English ship ‘ Partridge,’ Captain F. Staners, ar- 
rived ; of iier crew seven deserted. 


1832. The English bark ‘ Walmer,’ Captain Robins, arrived ; 
of her crew one deserted. 

1833. The tinglish whaler ‘Amelia VVilson,’ Ca])tain Wilson, 
was wrecked about 40' to the northward of Port Lloyd ; three 
boats arrived with twelve men, of which number four remained. 


The English whaler ‘ Cadmus,’ Captain Snowden, landed fourteen 
mutinous seamen ; some of these bad been shipjied at Sydney, 
New South Wales. 

1834. The Eimlish liark ‘ Fawn,’ Captain Dale, left two 
English seamen, wmo, after remaining five or six weeks, re-sliip|)ed 
in a bark belonging to the same owners. The English ship ‘ ( 'or- 
sair,’ Captain Venables, left two men. The English I>ark ‘ Daniel,' 
Captain Duncan, from which one of her crew desi'rted. 'I'he 
American ship ‘ Howard,’ Captain Worth, left one man. The 
English bark ‘ Rochester,’ Captain Price, from which one man 
deserted. 

1835. The American ship ‘ Amazon,’ Captain Cres.«y, lost four 
men by desertion. The English bark ‘,lohn Palmer,' (Jaj>tain 
Lawrence, lost two men by desertion, 'fhe English bark ‘ Folk- 
stone,’ Captain Blisse, had one man desert. 

1836. 'The U.S. ship ‘ Peacock,’ Captain Strepling, with the 
broad pendant of Commodore Kennedy, had two men desert. 'Fhe 
U.S. schooner ‘Enterprise,’ Captain Holding, had one man desert. 

1837. The English bark ‘ Kochester,’ Captain Kenny, had two 
men desert. The English bark ‘ Mellisb,’ C aptain Cawley, had 
one man desert. The English bark ‘ Caroline, Caphnn Wheeler, 
had one man desert. The Fingiish bark ‘Admiral Cockbnm,’ 
Captain Lawrence, had one man desert. 

'Phe numbers on the island when the ‘ Raleigh’ left Port Lloyd, 
10th August, 1837, were as under ; — 


Names. 

Kichd. Millicharap 

Mateo Mozaro 

Allien l’>. Chapin 

Xathl. Savory 

Carl Johnson 

Seven men from the 
Thirteen women from the .. 


liim at 

Pevonsbire., Great llrilain. 
liasmsa. 

Boston, United States. 

Copeniiaeen, l>i nni.vrk. 
Sandwich islands. 

»f T> 


In all of original settlers twenty-five, who arrived at Port Lloyd 
24th June, 1830. Of aft^r-settlers there were seventeen, including 
six children, giving thus a total population of forty-two in all on 
the island. 
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The Sandwich Islanders had hound themselves to labour for 
Messrs. Millichamp and Mozaro for a certain period. Messrs. 
Millichamp and Mozaro were of opinion that thirty more families 
— say three persons in each — could be comfortably and substan- 
tially located and fed, having besides a reasonable stock to dispose 
of to ships arriving, to supply themselves wdth clothing, tools, and 
a few dollars per annum. 

The want of fi fixed head, authorized by Government, was se- 
verely felt. 

The “ union-jack ” given to Messrs. Millichamp and Mozaro 
by his Majesty’s consul at the Sandwich Islands being quite worn 
out, and their flag-stafi" blown down, I considered it my duty to 
supply these deficiencies. 

“ Peel Island has already in good cultivation, sweet potatoes, 
Indian com, onions, yams, pumpkins, water melons, and sugar- 
cane. Tobacco has been planted with such success that it is 
likely to give them a great deal of trouble from its spreading so 
fast, and the want of hands to gather it in and prepare it. It is 
said to be of excellent quality. A few good lemon-trees, planted 
from seed, bear well, but are neglected. Pigs are in great abun- 
dance. Wild hogs are numerous ; also a breed of dogs from the 
Sandwich Islands are so well taught that they will at any time, 
under the direction of their masters, find, attack, and bring down 
the largest hog.” 

“ The island has also many jungle fowl. Goats in a wild state 
are numerous on the Southern Head, which at high water is an 
island ; no tame ones, save a pair left by the ‘ Ealeigh.’ ” 

“ There are no noxious animals or snakes on the island ; nor 
rats, but many mice. Sharks are numerous, but small : these the 
dogs frequently chase in shoal water, capture and drag liigh and 
dry on the sandy beach.” 

“ Although the timber is in ^reat plenty, there is none fit for 
masts : one sort called ‘ tomana is used for floors and planking 
and ornamental furniture. The mulberry-tree is very hard, and is 
used for posts and stanchions. There is also a small quantity of 
sandal-wood.” 

“'Not the least vestige of previous occupancy has been discovered 
by tbe present settlers, who have now been resident since July 
24, 1830, and have examined every part of the island. I am of 
opinion that Peel Island is one of the numerous islands in the 
North Pacific that has never been previously occupied.” 

Average State of the Weather at Port Lloyd. 

January- .. .. Strong westerly winds, and clear weather. 

February .. .. t., ■ 

March .. .. westerly winds, occasionally freshes and showers. 

■^Pul .. .. Variable winds, inclining to E. ; showers frequent. 
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Average State of the Weather at Port Lloyd — continued. 

May.. .. -. Winds more confiniaed E. ; dry weather general. 

June .. .. Do. do.; with cxicasional showers. 

July Heavy rains ; fresh gales from e. to s.e. 

August .. .. Do. do. ; occasionally heavy typhoons. 

Octobm^!. !! } Winds generally easterly ; do. do. 

November .." Strong winds, generally s.e. ; but incline to s. and w. 

December .. Winds more regular ; fresh and westerly. 

N.B. Typhoons in July, August, September, and October ; greatest strength 
in October. 


XXI . — Report hij Assist.-Surveyor Robert Austin, of an Expe- 
dition to Explore the Interior of Western Australia. 

Communicated by the Colonial OrncE. 

Read. February 11, 1856. 

To the lion, the Surveyor-General, &c. &c., Perth. 

Western Australia, Perth, March 20 , 1855. 
Sra, — I hare the honour to submit, for your examination and ajiproval, 
and for the information of His Kxcellency the Governor, the following Re- 
port, brietly explaining the oi>orations of (he Kxpedition to Shark Bay ; and 
adverting to the geological structure, natural ]>ro^luctions, watcr-iiarting, and 
general cliaractcr of the interior of this colony to the n. and E. of the settled 
districts, and towards tiie Gascoigne River, described in the accompanyinc' 
maps and journals, and explored by the party under my command, in pur- 
suance of instructions received, by direction of His Excellency, from the 
Honourable the Colonial Secretary, dated 14 th June, 1854, detailing the objects 
the Goveniment had in view in dcsj:«atching the Expedition, pointing out the 
course projxised for their attainment, and leaving me at liberty to pursue a 
different route, if I saw a corresponding advantage likely to accnie from any 
deviation therefrom ; provided I formed my plan subject to reaching the mouth 
of the Gascoigne, if (xessihle, to meet the shi]) there at the ap]x>inted time. 

The exploring party, under my command, consistc<i of ten men with twenty- 
seven horses, with one hundred and twenty days’ provisions, accompanied by 
Mr. AVoo<lward, who placed himself, with Mr. Chidlow’s team, escorted by 
two men, for whom he brought forty days’ rations, under my orders, to proceed 
to Cow-cowing, and convey my rejKirt of that country to head-quarters. We 
left Momhekine, 14 m. n.e. by s. from Northam, on the 10th July, and 
proceeded by way of Youlangina, where we crossed the Salt River ; travelling 
on a course N. 80’ B., through gum-forests and sand-plains 15 m., to 600 - 
mailing, a spring and streamlet, at the s. end of a belt of granite country 
about 5 ni. long and 3 m. wide, trending k., containing eight thousand acres 
of second-rate land, suitable for a horse run, watered by several streams flow- 
ing into-the tributary plains of the Mortlock, or Salt River, and surrounded by 
scrubby sand-plains. ^ 

Travelling thence, on a course n. 3” e., over this land, and across a belt of 
elevated sandstone conglomerate, forming a scrubby forest, we entered exten- 
sive casuarina (swamp oak) plains, dry and hard, and strewed with trees 
uprooted, and water-marked^ ft. high, indicating occasional heavy floods 
flouring s. The country maintained this swampy character for 3 m., when 
we ascended a ravine called Walyunnuriug, 911 ft. above the level ’of the 
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sea ; a gras^ spot, watered by pools in a granite rock, forming a barrier across 
the ravine which connects the plain we hii traversed with another of a similar 
description to the northjvard, which it drains. 

Halting here for a day, in s. lat. 31° 11' 30', E. long. 117° 2", in conse- 
quence of three of the Daren men (natives of Cow-cowing) and Gerip, a native 
of the country around the Wangan Hills, having joined us this morning ; when 
Gerip corroborated the accounts 1 had before heard of a good tract of grassy 
land extending from Kalguddering towards Gnyngaming, ajwnt 80 m. e. of 
Bebano, and I sent Messrs. Whitfield, Brown, and Woodward to visit and 
report ufjon this place, and the lead olf to the northward, while I, through an 
interpreter, interrogated the Daren men, from whom I received a favourable 
description of their country around, and to the N.E. of Cow-cowing, and 
who expressed their intention of accompanying us through the thickets. 
Mr. Whitfield returned in the evening, reporting that Kalguddering, whence 
the Wangan Hills were visible, apjiarently 15 m. off, bearing n.n.w., in line 
with the southern group, was a patch of granite country, 14 m. N.N.w. from 
camp, affording 2000 acres of second-rate grazing land, watered by two springs, 
and surrounded bj' scrubby gum-forests and sand-plains ; while the interven- 
ing country, after leaving the casuarina plains around Walyurmuring, pre- 
sented gum-forests and sand-plains, stretching far to the N., and sw'arming 
with kangaroo. Had this rei>ort been more favourable, I intended to have 
visited Gnyngaming, and travelled through this country on my return. 
Resuming our journey on the 14th, in company with three of the Toodyay 
natives, Gerip, and the Daren men, on a course N. 76° e., we travelled over 
undulating sand-plains 6 m., to a spring on the N. side of a salt lake, called 
Koombekine, 1025 ft. above the level of the sea, and found the country 
beyond this place so densely wooded that it was necessary to leave the cart 
here, in charge of the 'J'oodyay natives, and make a detour on a course 
N. 94° E., along the sand-hills, on the N. side of some marshy thickets trend- 
ing to the southward. After travelling 4 m. over these scnibby hills, we 
descended into a dense thicket of eucalyptus-wattles, growing on red and white 
sandy soil, extending 6 m., in which, with the exception of several knowow’s, 
or native pheasant’s nests — rings of sand and gravel, 10 feet in diameter, with 
a deep hole in the centre tilled with narrow acacia-leaves, placed there by these 
birds to ferment, and form a bed sufficiently warm to hatch their eggs arti- 
ficially — we saw no traces of birds or animals. It is singular that this thicket 
is below the level of the lakes to the eastward and westward of it. Emerging 
from it, we passed about a mile along the foot of a sand-hill, and bivouacked 
at a spring on the x. side called Hejanding. Steering thence N. 93° B., along 
the smooth gravelly shore of a small salt lake, surrounded by gum-forests, 
after travelling 4 m., we stmck the s.w. shore of the great salt lake called 
Cow-cowing ; and, as it was skirted with dense eucalyptus and acacia thickets, 
while the bed was dry, 1 held my course over the s. end of the lake, forming 
two indents, or bays, 6 m. across, presenting a yellow, saline sediment, 
coveied with minute univalve shells and extensive patches of samphire, witb 
round shallotv holes, and separated by a narrow neck of land, from the 
summit of which the Binjemaring Hills bore 8. about 10 m. off. The natives 
rejiort jiermanent water aud a patch of grassy country there, surrounded by 
sand-plains, in which kangaroos are numerous, though we have not sden any 
tracks of those animals since we entered the thickets Notwithstanding the 
lake was dry we found it very heavy travelling for both men and horses, and 
I halted for the night on the eastern shore, at a well on the N. side of a sand- 
hill called Nalging, in s. lat. 31° 7' .54", E. long. 117“ 28', from the summit 
of which the natives view the extensive sheet of water on the N.w. side of 
the lake ; superstition and fear, based on the supposed existence of a large snake, 
that swallowed several black fellows whole some years ago, probably originat- 
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ing iii lliese men having sunk in the soft bottom while travelling over the 
treacherous crust, deterring them from a closer insjjection of that famous part 
of the lake ; hence the conflictirg and erroneous reports that have emanated 
from them relative to this place. 

The well was drawn dry for the horses during the night, and in the morning 
I found that the sandy basin in which it was sunk was thoroughly drained. 
I crossed the lake, searching in vain for fresh water. Retuniing to camp I 
observed a sand hummock iu the lake, and while I made arrangements to 
leave with Mr. Whitfield, Xarryer, and Wooddang, to make further search if 
requisite, I sent three men to dig there. I found them 5 ft. down, picking at a 
hard cemented sandy floor similar to the bottom of a well, which C'apt. Elliot, 
with a detachment of the OOth regiment and myself, sunk and found salt water 
in, while crossing Perron’s peninsula at Shark Bay, in the summer of 1850, 
and knowing further eflbrts there were useless, I sent the men into camp, and 
pushed on through the thicket on the s.E. shore, to a place called “ Twatter- 
gnuyding,” 7 m. n.e., where we found feed and water, and I encami>ed the 
party the following day. Here the lake preseiiteil three large arms stretching 
N.B., N.W., and 8.W., falling from the n.e. and x.w. towards the s.w. ; 
while on the N.w. side a large body of water was so little below the level of 
this place, which is 996 ft. above the level of the sea, that the water flowe<l 
hack here during the prevalence of a n.w. gale. I observed the bed of the 
lake was cut up in every direction by emu tracks, converging to the rain-water 
splashes around Twattergnuyding, on which several mountain ducks and 
painted teal were shot. 

July 19rt. — I left Mr. Whitfield in charge of the camp and proceeded, 
accompanied by Mr. Woo<lward, Xarryer, and Wambinning, to examine the 
(Jow-cowing Lake and surrounding country, steering n.n.w. We had some 
difficulty in crossing the lake now the water was blown over. The bottom in 
many places wivs like quicksand, and we had to pursue a circuitous route of 
many miles along the crook«l belts of 8am]ihire and salsolaceous plants, to 
reach the opposite shore, where we entered a thicket of eucalyptus and acacia, 
morrell, gnalerack or cable gum, and thorny scrub, on hard bare red loam, 
studded with small salt lakes, extending al>out Vi m. on our course, and 
terminating in a dense eucalyptus wattle thicket, along the shore of the lake, 
at the foot of a |>atch of undulating granite country, where we bivouacked. 
Perceiving that we should be involved in thickets and salt marshes by holding 
our course to the northward, I determined to steer to the eastward and examine 
the country said to exist there favourable for sheep. Striking into the forest 
on a due e. course, travelling 7 m. through dense scrub and gum-trees on 
bare red loamy s<iil without a vestige of any grass, though the country has not 
been burnt for several years, we struck a dry arm of the lake flowing from the 
N.E., and crossed over 4 m. of samphire flats, forming its bed, to the opposite 
shore, where we entered another scrubby forest extending 6 m. on our course, 
and reached the shore of another lake trending s.w., with shallow pools of 
salt water and samphire beds. Our course led about 6 m. along the N.^ide 
of this lake, and then 12 m. beyond, through gum forest and scrub, to a group 
of granite hills called Wadduring, on the n.e. side of which the native led 
us to a fine running streamlet taking its rise at the base of the most prominent 
bare hill, and flowing through a small grassy flat, to the n.w. : while between 
this bare hill and a wooded range to the westward there was a fine grassy 
valley containing 50 acres of rich black loam and two permanent springs. 
Turning our horses loose here, I ascended the hill and obtained an extensive 
view', embracing all the places the Daren men had described, which, as. Wam- 
binning pointed them out, ojje by one, proved to be isolated granite rocks, 
affording only feed and water, at certain seasons, sufficient for a few horses 
en route to better country, and surrounded by dense scrubs. This was the 
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ceoiiiry the settlers of the eastern districts had been so long anxious £d avail 
themselves of, relying on the favourable interpretation that resulted from 
inquiries among its hardy and cheerful inhabitants, who form a high opinion 
and give most glowing (fcscriptions of any place that will generally afford them 
a rat and a draught of water. Returning to camp on the 24th I found all 
well, and moved the party to Wadduring, where we arrived on the 2Cth, and 
I halted a day to reconnoitre and give the horses an opportunity to fill them- 
selves in this grassy spot. By observations of the sun and stars I found the 
highest summit of Wadduring (bare) hill in s. lat. 31° OC 13" e., and long. 
117° fitf 30' by chart ; apparent elevation above the surrounding plain 250 ft. ; 
while the camp at its base was 1236 ft. above the level of the sea by observa- 
tions taken simultaneously by you at your house in Perth, and by myself at 
this place with Dent’s aneroid barometers, and 6^ m. s.s.w. from Gylbum- 
gobbing (Mount Marshall) on your track from the eastward in 1836, and 
about 20 m. n.w. from Lake Brown. 

I found, and on reference to the chart it will be seen at a glance, there was 
no inducement for me to push farther E. from this place, as Mr. Gregory had 
traversed to and from a point 90 m. to the n.e. of it ; so I determined to make 
northing by traversing the unexplored country between his outward and 
return track, and push vigorously to the north-eastward after I had cleared his 
work. In pursuance of this plan, we left Wadduring on the 27th July, and 
forced our way from granite rock to rock for water and feed, through gum 
forests and dense scnibs, to the high bare granite hill on Mr. Gregory’s return 
track, in 8. lat. 29° 53' 1'2", e. long. 11b"; working between this parallel and 
118° 12" of long., over ground rising from the lakes (1026 ft. above the level 
of the sea) on the n. side of Mount Marshall, to 1636 ft. in lat. 30° 26', 
shedding its waters to the s.w. lietwecu lat. 31° 13" and lat. 31° 34', and to 
the N.E. between the latter meridian and the high bare granite hill, to the 
base of which, 1205 ft. above the level of the sea, the country falls from 
lat. 30° 26'. Between the points last named there are no water-courses, and 
the scrubs are almost im{>enetrable. Along this track no springs or permanent 
water-holes could be found, nor do I think any exist, and we depended upon 
the jirccarious supply of rain-water accumulated in the hollows of the rocks, 
which are coarse amori)hous breccia composed of felspar, quartz, and green 
stone. Fragments of these rocks cover the ground, and mixed with debris of 
red sandstone, the prevailing rock of the surrounding plains, form brown and 
red gravelly soils, strewed with small angular fragments of highly crj'Stalline 
quartz, densely wootled with eucalyptus and acacia (woorruck and jam wattles), 
where the soil is red and loamy and the granite predominates, while melaleuca 
(tea-tree), wattles, and cypress-trees present formidable thickets, where the 
quartz and red sandstone rocks afibrd a yellowish brown light sandy loam, 
with small angular fragments of quartz. In the thickets of young acacia, on 
the better land, tufts of .soft silk-like grass and slender rushes, such as the 
natives in the settled districts sew their cloaks and a bushman clears his pipe- 
stem with, grow luxuriantly ; and a jointed grass, resembling couch, that the 
liorses were very fond of, climbed and covered high bushes in the most shady 
siK)ts. Wo arrived at the high bare granite hill on the 4th of August, where 
I halted the party five days to recruit my horses and make arrangements for 
sending Mr. Woodward with his team and escort to head-quarters,, with a 
letter to you, reporting all well, the country traversed, and my determination 
to push into the interior and proceed thence to Shark Bay, to meet the ship 
at the mouth of the Gascoigne on the 17th October next. 

Aiuiust 11. — This morning I issued ten days’ provisions, ten rounds of 
ammunition, three pack-saddles, and two double-barrelled guns to Mr. Wood- 
ward for himself and party, and instructed him to return on our tracks and 
proceed to head-quarters with my report, taking with him Mr. Chidlow’s two 
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horsed and a horse named Polly belonging to Mr. Phillips, to be delivered to 
their owners. At noon we were all in readiness to start, and Mr. Woodward 
and his party left us, with our hearty thanks for his kind and valuable 
services. Giving him a clieer as lie entered the scrulw, we reconiinenced our 
journey, steering N. ‘i5i‘ K. to a low granite hill 2 in. distant, at the N.ir. 
extremity of this group of rocks, from which wc steered N. 34° E. through 
an oiiening in the salt marshes tliat stretched to the N.w. and southward. 
Travelling on this course (J m. through scrubby plains, thickets, and salt 
marshes falling to the westward, we entered plaiiis of red loam covered with 
((uartz stones, wooded with acacia, eucalyptus, and casiiarina, and extending 
10 111 . on our course to the foot of an elevated patch of rocky country, pre- 
senting conical ipiartz hills, resting on granite breccia and clilTs about 50 ft. 
high, the lower jiortion of which presented a glistening white rock comiiosedof 
felspar and ipiartz grit, capjied by red sandstone, Ibrming a table-land covered 
with scrub. Our route here led through a thicket of acacia, casuarina, and 
gum-trees, on red loamy soil. Covered with' quartz stones, for half a mile, 
when we encountered another clilf of a smiilar description, facing to the 8., 
and passed through a stony delile, densely wiKsled, bounded by these pre- 
cipitous rocks. The natives had broken down the bushes, and formed a rude 
fence about 3 feet high on each side of this defile, about half a mile in length, 
converging towards the eastern entrance, where there was a square hole 18 
inches wide, with stout pegs driven in at the sides, to which they attach a 
net made of wattle-bark string, into which they drive the small animals that 
are very tiunierous in these thickets. Travelling over about 4 miles of 
tolerably level stony country lievoiid this place, we passed several new fences 
in the thicket.s, and saw fresh tracks of the natives who were constructing 
them, as well as a small bark cup they ha<l left at a water-hole. At sunset 
we reached the hill for which we had been steering the last two days, and 
found it a rocky table-land, falling gently to the westward, covered with 
scrub and bare patches of honeycombed sandstone, and terminating abruptly 
to the eastward in a per|)endicular escarpment 140 ft. high, presenting the 
same section and ap[iearaiicc as the dills we had passed. Some of the indents 
or deep bays were nearly circular, and had the ajipearance of vast amphi- 
theatres, to which the varied colours of the red and white rocks, furrowed by 
water that had deixisited the denuded felspar in a broad sheet of white pipe- 
clay at the base, forming a glistening pavement, gave a lively and beautiful 
effect. Our dog brought a iiiircupine (rrhulmi In/Urix) to bay at the foot of 
these cliffs, where Mr. Guerin huind this singular animal endeavouring to 
bury itself, while jxxir Turian was barking and furious at firicking himself 
every time he tried to lay hold' of it. Finding plenty of water here in the 
hollows of the rocks, we searched in vain for feed in the vicinity till dark, 
when we encamped for the ni^ht, and tied up the horses on the summit of 
the clilf, as the water was in [daces inaccessible to them, and there was great 
risk serious accidents would result from their being allowed to rove here, 
where the ground was intersected by deep ravines, covered with bushes. The 
ensuing morning, observing some broken country, w ith granite rocks cropping 
out round the red sandstone cliffs, 2 m. e.s.e., we proceeded there, expecting 
to find feed for our horses, but as this, the most promising place, was as 
scrubby,. stony, and destitute of grass .as the country we had travelled over, I 
halted the piarty while I ascended the hill to make a reconnaissance before 
[iroceeding farther. It was then raining so hard that the country around was 
enveloped in thick mist. However, after waiting a short period, I could see 
that the country was more open and favourable to the n.n.e., and moped off 
with the party in that direction to some salt marshes 4 m. distant, where 1 
found some coarse salt feed, 9hd turned the honscs out to graze. It rained 
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heavily all day wid night, and we had great difficulty to prevent the horses 
straying hack on the track. • These salt marshes, in s. lat. 28^ 29' 30', e. 
long. 118° 15', were IJM ft. above the sea, and, falling to the westward, 
stretched to the verge* of the horizon e. by s. and w. by s. The coarse 
ffeed, cold, and wet combined, gave several of the horses the gripes the fol- 
lowing morning, when we proceeded on the same course, n.n.e. 12 m., over 
undu&ting, stony, scrubby country, and Mr. Kenneth Brown, who was in 
advance with me, caught a glimpse, thiough a vista in the thicket, of an ele- 
vated range of table-shaped and xreaked hills, similar in appearance and 
contour to the Champion Bay country. This was a welcome discovery. 
Looking through the telescope, I thought it promised well, and determined to 
proceed there. I found its bearing n. 10° e., and apparent distance 30 m. 
By this time the whole of the party joined us, and, as soon as the good news 
was communicated, they pushed on in high spirits. We named the highest 
table-land Mount Kenneth, after my young friend who discovered it. Travel- 
ling through dense thickets, we entered a descending country, destitute of 
water, in which all the bushes were dead or dying, and fell crashing before 
us, string several of the horses, and the grass was dry and dusty from two 
or three years’ drought at least. Had it not been for the j>romising country 
ahead, it is probable we should have been dispirited on this occasion, and I 
felt thankful for this gleam of hope and its cheering influence on my weary 
companions, though my own conviction was, judging from the gradual inclina- 
tion of the incumbent rocks dipping to the s. and w., that the upheaving 
primary rocks cropped out far to the northward and eastward of the place we 
were steering for, which, at best, could only be a transition country, forming 
second-rate land, which, though a vast improvement on the sandstone f(>rma- 
tion we had been traversing, would only be of use to the colony by affording 
valuable mineral deposits or pasture for stock en route to a better country 
beyond. 

We saw no more of Mount Kenneth till the following night, when we 
emerged from the scrubs and entered an ojricn plain, and found water and feed 
in a rocky gully 12 m. s. of it, where we halted, and then pushed on over 
stony plains, rising as we advanced, crossing some rugged scrubby greenstone 
hills midway, to the foot of the mount, where we found it and the surrounding 
toble-hills of sandstone formation, capired by ironstone, and covered with 
scrub. Observing a grassy stream-bed, with small pools of water in it, 
E. by N., about a mile from Mount Keimeth, I moved the party on and 
encamped them. Here I halted the party two days to recruit them and the 
horses, insjiect our stores, and make necessary alterations and repairs. By 
meridian altitude of the sun during the day’ and n Lyrm in the evening, I 
found the latitude of the mount was 28° 57 11'' s., and long. 118° 20' e., 
and obtained a commanding view from the summit. Far as the eye could 
range to the n. and e., sandstone flat-topped ridges, trending n.e., and 
presenting facades of a white hue, capped by overhanging rocks of a red 
colour, clothed with acacia scimb, strewed the extensive stony plains in that 
direction, through which, here and there, peaked white hills of stratified 
quartz rocks, inclining to the westward and resting on greenstone, jutted out 
in association with several amorphous masses of breccia composed of sienitic 
granite and felspar. From n.w. to w., on a radius of 30 m., low -rounded 
hills of trap formation, apparently greenstone, covered with scrub, gave the 
country in that direction an undulating, scrubby character ; while to the 
southward, the country we had traversed presented scnibbv waves rolling to 
the ve'ge of the horizon. TTie summit of this hill was 180 ft. 'above "the 
level of the surrounding plain, which was 1401 feet above the level of the 
sea, and intersected by several watercourses Sending s.e., all now dry, and 
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presenting rocky beds, though not deep channels, as the rocks are close to the 
surface. The main stream was 50 ft. wide, and evidently shed the waters of 
this country into the lakes we crossed in s. lat. 29° 29' 30''. 

The following specimens of natural history were procured here by 
Mr. Browm, and p)reserved, viz. : — Two white owls, with small brown spots 
on the back of the neck and wings (s/rix delicatuJa), two cinnamon-coloured 
ground thrushes (cnmumoneus cindosonui), three small brown parrots with 
slate-coloured breasts (Knjihemin Jhmrkii), a very small scarlet bird (ejji- 
thianura aurifoi-is), and a small r^t Qt/mlotis Mitchelli t). 1 saw a small 

tree among these hills, in form and size resembling a tig-trec, with pear- 
shaped seed'ixxls hanging joint <lown, and radiating from a common process 
at the base of the leaf-stalks. SuV)Sequently 1 saw large quantities of these 
Seed-jXKls at the fireplaces of the natives, and I believe they eat the seeds. 

The following e.vtract from the meteorological journal shows the range of 
the barometer (aneroid) and the thermometer (Fahrenheit’s), and the weather, 
during the period we were encarajed at Mount Kenneth ; — 

August 17, 8 A.M., barometer 28'25' ; thermometer 42” ; wind n.w. ; rain. 

„ 8 P.M., barometer •JS'.'iO' ; thermometer 48” ; wind s.w. ; cloudy. 

„ 18, 8 A.M., barometer 28'.‘tO' ; thermometer 48” ; wind s.w. ; cloudy. 

,, noon, barometer 28‘27’ ; thermometer 58” ; wind s.w. ; rain. 

Heavy showers till 6 h. p.m. 

„ 8 P.M., barometer 28‘30‘; thermometer 50°; wind N.w.; clear. 

Auyusl 19. — We resumed our journey, steering s.e., as I now considered 
the change in the formation of the country favoured my pushing boldly in 
that direction towards the outcrop of the primary ridge, which appears to 
have suddenly elevated this portion of the continent, and disturbed the level 
of the primeval ocean in which it was submerged, that rolled from e. to w., 
sweeping away the torn country and loo.scned hills in its course, and thus 
denuded the vast area we had traversed of the su]>erincumb<3nt rocks, many 
hundreds of feet in thickness. Our course, for 6 m., lay through broken 
country, ptesenting sandstone cliffs, quartz, round scrubby hummocks of 
black shining iron ore, and stony plains, wootled with acacia and sandal -wood 
trees, and drained by a stream 3<) yards wide, trending s.e., the bed of which 
was dry and shallow, like an arm of a lake, and presented a white, glistening 
bottom, comjxjsed of felspar. Travelling thence, through acacia and cypress 
thickets, on undulating, stony, and red loamy soil, we struck extensive salt 
marshes, trending u. and s., 3 m. across, perfectly dry, and presenting a 
sound, but soft and heavy bottom for our horses. 

Here I observed the country was less densely wooded in a line with a white 
patch of rocks bearing x. 70” b., and steered towards them. Crossing this 
marsh was heavy work for the horses : they sank up to the knees, every Step, 
in the soft, yellow, saline sediment, and had to step quick, or they would 
have been up to their girths in it, though it was dry- and dusty ; however, 
they struggled through with great courage, and maintained this trying 
pace bravely, till they reached the opposite shore, when they were fSrly 
blown. Breathing them a few minutes there, we pushed on again, in hopes 
of finding grass and water for the poor animals ; but the thicket became more 
dense and unpromising as we advanced, and, when night approached, I halted 
in the scrub, and tied them up for the night without either. Having had so 
much rain recently, I depended upon finding plenty of water everyw'here for 
several days, and was surprised when I found that the parched land ha>.l 
absorbed it so rapidly. 

The next morning we steered e.n.e., through an almost impeoetiaole 
thicket, to the right and left^f which still denser cypress scrubs presented 
hard, wall-like fronts. The horses were so jaded that our pace did not 
exceed a mile an hour. At this pace, hour after hour, we plodded weaiily 
YOU XXVI. R 
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throngh this wretched conntry. At length the soil changed from stiff red 
loam to red sandy loam, and we reached a more open country, covered 
with low acacia scrub, after travelling about 3 m., when the cypress thickets 
trended round to the sodthward, sending out a few spurs only in tl^ direction 
we were travelling. Wishing to avoid even these, if possible, I ascended a 
bush to reconnoitre, and sighted a patch of granite rocks, 3 m. off, bearing 
N., for which we steered at once, and arrived there at llh. 40m. a.m. We 
found water and feed, and bivouacked for the day to rest the horses. While 
the horses were unloaded here, I obtained a meridian altitude of the sun, and 
found our position in s. lat. 28° 43' 23", long. 118° 38 e. 

From the rising ground behind the camp Mount Kenneth was visible, and 
the summit of an elevated group of roimd-topiied hills loomed blue in the 
distance, bearing n. 4 e., about 15 m. off. I determined to proceed to these 
hills the next day. To the eastward, the country was gently undulating and 
very scrubby. 'I'liere were three patches of bare, rounded, red granite rocks 
here, and a small spring at the base of the most southern group, close to the 
bivouac. Abundance of .silky grass grew in tufts in the acacia thickets 
around, and very coarse grass was growing in the clefts of the rock.s, the roots 
of which, when pulled up, emitted a pungent odour, something like 
ammonia. 

The following morning two of the horses strayed away. Exjiecting they 
would be speedily tracked up and brought in, we saddled, and had the horses 
standing between the load.s, ready to have them put on directly the ramblers 
arrived. It was noon, however, tefore tlicy were brought in. Karryer, who 
had brought in one horse, reported he had broken one of his hobble-strapis, 
and gone off 9 m. to the westward. Sou[X!r found the other horse in a patch 
of grass in a rocky gully 3 m. n.w. As it was now too late to push on to 
the hills 15 m. -v., and the hoiscs had lieen saddled up all the morning, I 
determined to leave their loads here, and take the horses to the place Souper 
had found, so that they might start the next nioming in gotxl heart. Accord- 
ingly, at Ih. P.M., I started, with Messrs. Whitfield, Brown, Guerin, Buck, 
Farmer, and Souper, with the horses only, leavii.g the other men, with 
Mr. Fraser, iu charge of the caniji. We had not proceeded far, when 
Mr. John Hardey’s horse reared and fell, kicking violently, among tlie rocks. 
In an instant, four other horses were spinning in the air, and fell, plunging 
violently when they were down. By the time the other horses that required 
to be tied up were secured, their prostrate companions were quiet, and, seeing 
it was poison they were suffering from, we bled them freely, w'hich seemed to 
afford immediate relief, tliongh they were unable to l ise again for three or 
four hours. Scarcely hatl the fleams been wiped, when my own two horses 
were reeling and stupified, and obliged to be bled also, and left with the 
others in charge of Mr. Guerin. As it was not safe to turn the horses 
loose in this vicinity, I sent Mr. Whitfield on with the other horses to 
Sou[ier’s Flat, instructing him to bleed any of them that staggered, and tie 
theto all up till I joined him. 1 then returned to the camp for the tether- 
ropes and some medicines, and proceeded with them, in company with 
Mr. Fraser, to the flats, where I found Mr. Whitfield, who reported having 
bled two other horses before my arrival. The grass here was of the same 
description as that described growing on the rocks near the camp, ‘and the 
poison-hushes were growing along witli it everywhere, so that we had to cut 
them up witli our hatchets to clear two tethers for each horse. This poison- 
plant is a species of gastrdohium, with a small, bright, orange-coloured pea- 
hlossoui, like birds’ eyes. The leaves are opposite and spreading, 2 inches 
long, wedge-shaped, with a triangular apex, af^each angle of which, and at 
the base of the leaf, are small thorns, and the breadth at the ba.se of the apex 
is half an inch. 'Ilie average height of the bushes is 3 ft., though many aie 
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much larger. Tliis is the first instance I know of horses having been seriously 
aflTecteci by this plant. Some years ago, Dr. Harris gave a large quantity of 
it to a i«’ny without injuring the animal. I am, therefore, disposed to think 
my horses were so seriously afl'ected in consequence "of their stomachs being 
empty and weak. 

The other horses wore too much weakened to carry their loads, and, as 
there was no chance of their improving in condition where they were, I 
determiiuKl to move them to a belter ].lacc as swn as possible, and leaving 
eleven horw's that ronid not travel in charge of Messra. Whitfield, Htick, Farmer, 
Narrycr, and Iviwards, whom I also Left in charge of the camp and stores, 
with instructions to procure grass from the thicket at liand, wash the roots, 
and feed the horses on them, if they were hungry, or on a little flour-gruel, 
till they gaiufsl strength, 1 imsheil off with the rest of the jiarty and ten days’ 
rations, leading the rest of the animals, sisttHui in nunilicr, steering N. Jf e. 
towards tlie hills .seen in that iliicetion. Travelling 9 m. on this course 
through stony undulating country, wooihsl with .acacia, wc entered a sandy 
plain, oivprecl with dry, soft grass in tiifis under acacia hii.shcs. affording 
better feed than we hail seen for several ilavs, though it was vers- indiftcrent. 
Here I halted, and turned th<‘ horses out to feeii. Soon afterward.s I found it 
nec<ss.ari tn have fair more hor.-.es hied, as their heads were swollen, and they 
were just going to spin. Tliere now remained only eleven horses unaffected, 
and these, nnfortnnali 1 y, were the weakest. Ihiring tlie afternoon and night 
the rain jmnred down in torrents. Tlie wind was from the k.w. The next 
morning ttio horses w ere tucked up like racers, having Icen standing up all 
night during tlie stonii w ithout feeding. 1 therefore allowed them to graze 
till 1ft A.M., when we resumed our march through dense scruVis to the stony 
jdains around the fiot of the hill, whore we saw old tracks of r«l kangaroos 
in well-lieaten jaths ti^ inehes wide, and put up several gnows. After watering 
the horses en riiutf, I ohservid they sconrisl very much, and several were 
gri|xid. I'niler these circunist.ance.s 1 kef>t them n oving very hri.skly. Arriving 
at the hills, 1 found their elevation less considerahle than their appearance 
from a distance led me to ex]>ect, their great apjxirent height being attri> 
butahle to the gradual rise of the country in the direction we were travelling. 
Ascending them, I found they were of joliated greenstone formation, about 
2fttt ft. above the jilain, very scnihby and rocky, and that there was not a 
blade of grass on them. A range, of a similar description, lay U m. to 
the W.N.W., and a group of ironstone hills 2 m. e.s.e., nearly of the same 
ehwation, and coverrsl with dense scnib. To the northward, open acacia 
plains extended to the foot of a range of hills 12 m. off, the summit of which 
bore v.s.E. As the most favourable country intervened, I determined to 
steer towards these hills, and lialt at the first suitable place I could find en 
mute. Descending from the hill at 2 p.m., we found the plain composed of 
good, light, red loam, very stony in many places, and covered, in most, with 
dry perished grass, presenting an appearance that induces me to believe this 
is the first heavy rain that has fallen here for two or three years. There '^ere 
several burrows like boudy holes, inhabited by animals whose tracks re- 
sembled those of the dalgite, in these plains, the earth around and thrown out 
firom which wa.s perfectly white, and presented the appearance of lime 
though It was really decomposed foliated greenstone, which assumes this 
wlour when exposed to the atmosphere, giving the hills composed of it the 
loom of quartz bills, when viewed from a distance, as it is only when ft^ 
tured that the brilliant green lustre of the rock is developed. The prevailing 
rocks on the plain were quartz and ironstone ; but the soil beneath was rich 
and deep, and in a favourably climate would most probably have been very 
fertile. Not a trace of natives having recently visited this country, or ev^ 
the smoke of a distant fire, could be .seen here, nor have we seen an^hing of 
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tbe kind since Mr. Woodward left us ; and I am, therefore, induced to think 
that the great scarcity of water has obliged them to abandon this desert 
country. At 5 p.m. wo passed a rocky hill, presenting slopes of dislocated 
granite, blended with greenstone. This laid on our left, our course leading 
between it and a huge pile of large granite rocks, heaped in a cone 90 ft. 
high. Soon afterwards we struck a small samphire and salt bush flat, half a 
mile from the base of the hills we were storing for, and, finding water and 
grass, bivouacked there for the night, having marched 21 m, I then pushed 
to the summit of the hill, to obtain a view of the country beyond. The sur- 
rounding hills prevented my obtaining such an extensive view as I had 
anticipated. A more rugged hill than the one I ascended can scarcely be 
conceived. Had it not been for my gun-sling, I must have ascended unarmed. 
Large square blocks of granite and greenstone were piled confusedly together 
to a height of 250 ft., in masses so i;)eri>endicularly and awkwardly placed, 
that it was only by climbing the bushes and springing from them on to the 
rocks I managed to accomplish the ascent. From w.n w, to e., over an 
area of 4 m., detached groups of hills of a similar formation formed rocky, 
undulating country, wootled with acacia, with only one break affording a 
view of the country beyond, through which I caught a glimi>se of a high 
range of hills, bearing n. 6^^ w., apparently 20 m. distant, to which I 
proceeded the following day. 

Travelling through the 4 miles of hroken country above mentioned, and the 
scrubby plains 3 miles beyond, we entere.1 level, open plains, covered with salt 
weeds and coarse grass, and a tolerable supply of water, owing to the recent 
heavy rains. If the water would last, I saw I could recruit my horses here, but 
as they were tolerably full and fresh now, and tlie range ahead promised some- 
thing better, I pushed on, over black iron ore and sharp gravel, through a 
dense thicket, that stretched from tlie northern side of these plains, that I 
subsequently called the Recruit Fl.ats, 13 ni. to the foot of the range, which 
we reached at 5 h. 30 m. p.u., and bivouacked on a small patch of dry grass, 
in a thicket at the base of the eastern side, abreast of the highest summit, 
formed by the shed of a rocky gully that flowed down the side of the hill, and, 
spreading over, fertilised this s[X)t ; but the bed of this streamlet was dry, and 
the grass s.rpless and dusty, apparently very old, and it was only on the salt 
bush and acacia spray that the horses fed. Tlie base of this hill was 1569 ft. 
above the sea, and the elevation of the summit 400 ft. above tbe plain. The 
range, in which it formed the prominent feature, presented several conical 
summits of less elevation, grouped 5 or 6 m. on each side in tbe form of a 
crescent, facing n.e. The lower portion of the range was composed of com- 
pact, variegated, crystalline rocks, hard, heavy, and evidently of trap forma- 
tion ; presenting red, white, and black seams, alternating. Above this rock 
there rested, forming the summit of the hills, a mass of flat, di.docated, strati- 
fied rocks, highly crystalliue, but of more sombre liue ; the lower beds of 
which seemeil horizontal, while the upper were rent and piled disorderly. 
Upoh a closer ins[iection of this rock I found it presented a laminated structure, 
composed of thin seams of jiuce or chocolate coloured rock, of a clajmy cha- 
racter, separated by delicate layers of a crystalline substance resembling quartz, 
and that while the laraime were horizontal, the fracture was vertical, and at an 
angle of 45° with tlie surface. I found this rock caused great local magnetic 
attraction, and that each piece of the stone had two poles, like the loadstone, 
ix)werfully attracting and repelling the same point of the magnetic needle. I 
therefor^called thi.s hill Mount Magnet, and fixed its jxisition, by observation, in 
8. lat. 27° 58', E. long. 118° 37', whence I obtained a view of the country 30 
m. around. There was an ap]jearance of wood^ hills, with large trees, sur- 
rounded by extensive plains, n. by w. about 25 ra., and a white quartz hill 
•topped out on the intervening plain, bearing N.x.w. 7 m. off. To the east- 
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ward red, scrubby liUls, backed by a distant range of low red cliffs, presented 
an unpromising prospect as far as the eye could reach. I therefore determined 
to get all my party and horses to the Kecruit Flats, crossed yesterday, in s. lat. 
28° 15', as quick as possible, and retraced my steps to the camp 50 m. ofi, 
where we arrived on the 28th at noon. 

1 found seven of my strongest horses dead. The other horses that 1 had 
left were in a very precarious state. As it was necessary to leave a consider- 
able portion of our equipment behinil, under these circumstances, 1 lightened 
up alx)ut 4 hundred weight, by leaving the ]iack-saddles, sjiare bags, painted 
load-covers and tents, horse-shoes, and such iiersonal conilorts as could be dis- 
pensed with, without injuring the health of the jarty, and, loading up imme- 
diately, moved the whole of the (larty and horses, e.\cept one which 1 abandoned 
in a dying state, to a place 1 had found C in. off cn rant'- to the h’eeruit Flats. 
1 found the horses were too weak to c.arry their loads far, and that 1 must 
sacrifice nearly the whole of them if 1 determined to push on, without resting, 
to the Ilecruit Flats, 4iJ m. distant. 1 therefore sent out three light jiarties, 
on a radius of 15 m., r.anging from s.w. to e., in search of grass. 

In the evening Charles Farmer and Narrycr returned, reiairting green grass 
and water in a thicket ID m. to the eastward, and the following morning (the 
30th Aug.) I sent Sir. Whitfield and six of the parly there, with the whole of 
the horses, e.xcepting two which were lelt behind without a chance of 
recovery. 

On the 1st SeptemlxT Sir. Whitfield returned to camp, rejwting that the 
horses were in a govsl place and doing well. 1 left him with Mr. Fraser and 
Buck in charge of the camp, and joined the iurty with the horses, acconqianied 
by two men carrying ratioiLs for them. 'J'he following morning 1 left Messrs. 
Brown, Guerin, Kdwards, and Cant in charge of the horses, sent C. I’armer 
and Soiqxir to the k., and went with Narryer to the e.n.e. reconnoitering. 
I travelled about 10 m. ou this course, over 4 m. of stony j'lains, covered with 
scrub, and 6 m. of hilly country, presenting iivnstone and trap rocks densely 
wooded with acacia. Asc(>n<ling a hill I saw about 2D m. into the interior, 
over acacia thicket.s, studded with low scrubby hills, similar to those seen to 
the northward, and the h-om of salt marshes rose under a range of low scrubby 
hills that bounded the horizon I then steered w.s.w. to some promising 
looking hills that seemed to have been burnt, aixmt 11 m. off, travelling over 
stony plains, densely wchkIciI, to them. Civssiiig these plains 1 saw a new 
species of jiarrot — a small green bird with a yellow bar across its breast — and 
shot two worrungs, a diminutive siiecies of kangaroo, aixmt the size of an 
opossum. We reached the foot of the hills at 2 h. 30 m. e.M. and saw the 
track of a native that had just gone to the summit we were steering for. 
Travelling along his tracks a few yards we found a scoop, or drinking cup, 
and two clubs, that probably bclongeil to him. Xarrver picked the.'m up and 
ascended tjie hill with me. Half-way up the ascent we struck a quartz vein, 
which I stopjicd to examine. While stooping, breaking the stones, I heard a 
native’s voice, and, motioning to Ivarryer to follow, sprung over the waif of 
quartz and confronted a native, ste.althily ajiproachiug us alout 50 yards 
higher up the hill, w'ho halted when he was observed, and foiled in his mur- 
derous intentions. Xanyer sjxike to him in the Irwin-Iiiver language, telling 
him we ■were friendly-disiosed and looking for water. He replied in a des- 
perate rage, utterinc a few loud words, and shaking his sjiear at us — but he 
spoke a language ucither of us could understand, though his hostile intentions 
were sufficiently apfarent ; and, looking tack towards the crest of the hiil, 
he gave the unmislakeable double shout tw ice, as though he thought, siace we 
were so peaceable, it would be^^uite easy to butcher us : he rushed at Xarrjer 
with big sjiear shipjied, to whom I gave the onier to fire, just as it quivered, in 
the act of being thrown. Startled and disconcerted by my voice, and quelled 
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by Narryer’s detennined bearing, be turned to fly, and received the charge in 
his back that was aimed at his breast, with the singularly fortunate distinction 
foff him, that it was No. 4 shot instead of a ball, in consequence of Narrj er 
thinking I said “ shot ’* when I shouted “ stop,” as he turned, and giving him 
the lefthand barrel then instead of the right. He uttered a loud yell when he 
was struck, and bounded over the hill like a stag. Calling Narryer back, who 
was running after him, and directing him to load with hall and follow me to 
the top of the hill, when we reached the siunmit we found the tracks of two 
other men and a woman, where they had been crouched up in ambush. 

As this man had been so bold, I was apprehensive they had attacked and 
gained an advantage over some of my party, and marched to the bivouac 
where the horses were, about 7 m. off, at a rapid pace, cautiously guarding 
j^inst surprise. Fortunately all had been and was going on well there, and 
Farmer arrived soon after me, reporting that he had found a spring 10 m. K., 
around which the natives had built a number of huts last summer, and that 
the bones of three wild dogs and many small animals were scattered ahont 
their fireplaces. 

At darvn the following morning I mounted Sonper on the best horse, and 
sent him to Mr. Whitfield, to ascertain how they were at the camp, and 
directed Mr. Whitfield, by letter, to be vigilant, prepare three days’ rations for 
the road, and send Soiiper back immediately with a day’s rations for my party. 
I then had the horses looked up, and finding Jailor in a hopeless state from 
fatigue and poison, left him to his fate, and moved over with them and my 
party to our bivouac of the 22nd ultimo, 11 m. w.x.w., where we found 
Souper waiting for us with the rations and Mr. Whitfield’s report, stating all 
was well at the camp. 'The country traversr^d to-day was densely scrubby, 
with patches of dry perished grass, and stony tliickets. Three of the horses 
were very weak, and obliged me to travel very slow, so that it was dark 
before we reached our destination. 


September ith . — This morning I travelled with my party and the horses to 
the camp to breakfast and load up. 1 bad now 13 horses, 3 of which were 
unable to carry more than their saddles, but we had so reduced the weight 
and Compass of our baggage, tliat the 10 available for burtlicn were enabled to 
carry all our provisions, ammunition, and stores requisite to efficiently equip 
us for tlie march to the Gascoigne Kiver, and 20 days’ flour in addition, with 
which tlie party could fall back on the Geraldine Mines, in the event of any 
accident occurring to the vessel that was to await our arrival there with sup- 
plies. I therefore announced my intention of proceeding to that point in 
Shark Bay as speedily as jKJSsible, and called the attention of the party to 
the fact of our being in as good a position as ever we were for the attainment 
of the important results we had pledged ourselves, under Providence, to 
achieve, with the exception of having to walk, which we were well able to do, 
would redound to our credit at the close of the march, and be remembered by 
those whose good oiiiuion we valued, long after the fatigue was forgotten ; 
that duty and pradenee urged us forward — while to retreat, under present cir- 
cumstances, would involve fatigues and privations no less trying, and a spirit- 
breaking reception from our friends, whom such faint-hearted conduct would 
estrange for ever. 


As I had made all the necessary arrangements for the distribution of the 
loads before 1 joined the horse-party, the horses were loaded up in a few 
minutes after our arrival, and we resumed onr journey, steering n. i e. to 
the KMiHiit Flats, 40 m. off, where we arrived on the evening of the 5th. 
Here 'I halted the party to recruit the horses, and Messrs. Fraser, Brown, 
Aa^yer, and Souper accompanied me to mak^a rcconnoissance to the w.s.w., 
wtb a view to finding a favourable route to the promising-looking country I had 
n rom Mount Magnet, 50 m. s.x.w. from our present position, as the 
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countfy in a direct line was impracticable. Our course led 3 m. through the 
open plains around the canrp, bounded by hilly, rocky country of granite, trap, 
ironstone, and quartz formation, covert with loose stones and dense acacia 
scrub, in which we were entangled two hours whila advancing 3 m. farther 
on, to an open scrubby plain, intersected by salt marshes trending s.w., taking 
their rise on the u.w. side of Mount Magnet, and about loOO ft. above the sea. 
Twelve miles on our course 1 halted on these plains, and left Messrs. Fraser 
and Bro^vn to rest, while I proceeded with the natives to search for feed and 
water, as this was about the distance my horses could travel in a day, the 
weakest necessarily regulating the jace and journey. We found feed 3 m. 
K., but could not Hnd any water near it. The ijromising jilace in sight was a 
rocky hill 6 m. s.w. 1 therefore relumed to my companions and informed 
them of the feed — the proUability of there being water at the hill I iKiinted out 
6 m. w., to which I was about to [vroceed with the natives to ascertain the 
fact — that in the event of our being succe.ssful, 1 would send back t^oujjer with 
instructions for Mr. Whittiold ti> move the party to the grass the first night, and 
the water the following morning ; and wishing them a safe rettini, 1 sent them 
back to the camp, where they arrived late at night. I was much jileased with 
an incident that occurreil on their march, which, though short, was a trjing 
one. Mr. Fraser was wearing a new pair of strung nailed boots, that in 
travelling over the rocks so galled his feet, that, doing his very best, he fell 
to the rear. When 1 haltevl for him, annoyed at the circutnstance, though 1 
felt sorry for him, I saw Mr. Brown taking off his boots, and, apprehensive 
there was something wrong with him too, 1 inipiired the cause, and he said 
that “he thought he could walk very well in Fraser’s boots; at any rate he 
would lend him his and try.” Accordingly the exchange was made, hut the 
new boots soon servcsl Kenneth the same, and 1 had to halt again while they 
compromised the matter by each wearing one of the old Ixiots, and wraj pii t 
part of their clothes round the other foot. In this way these young nitii 
marched 2n m. through country coverc-d with sharp rocks and high semb for 
16 hours, on the first hut day we experienced, without a drink of water, and, 
what is far more to their credit, without a murmur. 

Sending the two natives out half a mile on each side of me, with orders to 
march steadily towards the hill to the westward, when I had fired my gun and 
they had answerevl it, vve crossed the jdain searching for water, and found it 
on the s.w. side of the hill, where we met and bivouacked. The next 
morning Karryer shot the first siieciuien of the red kangaroo (os^/Aunfer rufus), 
and I carefully preserved it. It was a male, and rather larger than the com- 
mon kangaroo. Its length, from the root of the tail to the jxill of the head, 
was 5 ft. 3 in., and weight about 140 lbs. Subsequently I saw many much 
larger. The doe is a very comivact, beautiful animal. In addition to tlie re<l 
colour and larger size there are other peculiarities appertaining to this animal 
which distinguish it from the common species. To a bushman the most im- 
portant distinctions are its being more fat and better eating. But the zoologist, 
though doubtless in more appropriate terms, would observe that it was gmore 
bullet-headed, and had a Roman nose — that this nose was white, with black 
spots, in the form of what is called a double smut, and that his ears were as 
large as a yoimg calfs, while the lower joint of the hind leg, from the hock to 
the toe, is much shorter, the foot or toe very short — about 4 in. long in a full- 
grown animal, and the jump is 18 ft., with the hind legs bowed and the feet 
so close together that the track resembles the spur of a divided hoof. These 
animals are not all of them rcl, some are of a blue or slate colour, with 
white throats and breasts, and tan marks on each side of the face. I have seen 
them, both bucks and does, varying thus in colour, herding an(^ feeding 
tc^etW on the leaves of the nut or native peach-tree that are very numerous 
where these kangaroos are found ; and two does, differing in colour, as aliove 
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described, were killed lying in the shade of the same bush, each with a young 
male animal in the pouch, similar in size, attached to the mamma, which bad 
yellow silky hair, 3 in. long, growing round them, apjwrently to keep the 
young one’s nose warini. My two natives, who had never seen one of these 
animals before, were pleased with their success and the praise 1 gave them 
for obtaining this valuable siiecimen — success, the pleasure of which was 
enhanced by the prospect of making a hearty breakfast olf it, and they assisted 
me in separating the skin, head, and feet, from the rest of the carcase, but, 
unfortunately, all the peculiarities that I admired, and have noticed, and 
which were observed by them on this occasion, induced them to fonn such an 
unfavourable opinion of the animal, that they were afraid to cat the meat, 
though they were very hungry, and this was the first oj-portimity any of us 
had hail fur making a hearty meal for many weeks. When I exjiostulated 
with them, jaiinting out the absurdity of neglecting to strengthen themselves 
with this meat, Narryer became very excited, and begged me not to propose 
such a thing to him, “for,” said he, “ look at his he^ — truly it is that of a 
dog with the ears of a cow. Saw you ever kangaWK) so fat, or with meat that 
smelt so strange ? No, sir, this creature is not natural, and it must he a 
hwolyer (magician or evil spirit). Glad am I to he the first of my tribe that 
ha.s killed one of this odious race! But niy father and mother never eat one, 
neither will I. Let tlie Northern women eat it if they like, but 1 must 
become a great fool before I put any of this strange devil down my throat to 
give me the stomach-ache.” 

There was a high red cliff, about 10 m. N. of our bivouac, that piromised 
water on the summit, and salt feed on the plains at its base. I pointed this 
out to Sonjier, telling him I was going there, and Mr. AVhitfield was to meet me 
with the [larty at that place. I tlien wrote a letter to Mr. Whitfield, directing 
him to proceed next day to the grassy flat I pointed out to Mr. Fraser, come 
here and water the horses the following morning, and push on to meet me at 
the clift' I have just mentioned, and sent Fonjier with it, and a piece of the 
kangaroo, to the cam]>, where lie arrived that night. 

Taking Narrycr uith me, I pushed on o\er stony plains, covered with 
scnih, on which rod kangaroos were numerous and very wild — so much so 
that they were startled by a twig breaking a quarter bf a mile from them, and 
started immediately, travelling a mile or so without stopping, jumping very 
low, and Ix'nding more forward than the common sjiecies, which their fat heavy 
tail enables anfl obliges them to do. Five miles on our course we struck the dry 
bed of a brook trending to the eastward, and shediling into the marshes at the 
liasc of Mount Magnet, flowing to the s.w. As it was late when we started I 
bivouacked here, and found feed and water in the bed of the stream, where I 
shot and preserved a parrot, with brilliant green, scarlet, and orange plumage, 
smaller than the ict^rotis, which Mr. Sanford — to whom! am greatly indebted 
for bis kindness in classifying and preserving my S[iecimcns, and affording me 
an o[i[ortnnity of referring to his valuable works on Natural History — has 
call? 1 pluhirfrrus Travelling over plains of reil loam, wooded with acacia, 
and covered with quartz stones in m.iny places, for aliout 4 in., we reached the 
salt-bush plain at tlie foot of the cliff, and proceeding to the cliff I ascended 
the summit, and found several small water-holes in the rocks, but not con- 
taining sudicient « ater for the horses that were to be moved here, so 1 pushed 
on immediately 1 1 another cliff 5 m. x.w. by w., unfortunately with the 
same result, and halted there. These cliffs were composed of felspar and 
quartz- rit, capp>ed by stratified ipiartz and red sandstone, clothed with acacia, 
while the siirroundiug plains were scrubby and stony. 

The next morning I pushed back to intercept the party, but they had mufiled 
the hor^-bell". to get near the kangaroos, so I them in the thicket and 

struct the trac..v V^rhmd them. Following them up till dark, and renewing the 
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chase wSen the moon rose, we came up with them at two o’clock the following 
morning at the cliff, where they had encaraiied and the horses found more 
water, so that thd?e was sufficient for them. All handa_were on the alert, and 
welcomed our arrival with a hearty cheer. When we Imd breakfasted the day 
was dawning, and, directing Mr. Whitfield and Kdwards to accomjiany me with 
two days’ rations, I led them to the siminiit of a cliff' ff ni. N., whence the rocky 
summit of a great wave in the country Ixue n. by K., apparently 13 ra. off, to 
which I sent them to reconnoitre for water and feed, with instructions to signa- 
lize by smoky lires, to show their position, at 4h. ,'10 m. tliat day, and at 
8 A.M. the following inornin g. 1 then retiimcil to camp, and jnisted Mr. (luerin 
on the cliff' to look out. Xarryer, though very stanch, was quite knocked up. 
We had been two days without any olln'r fixal than half a rat each. King one 
that he had killed while we were seimrated hunting for water — devouring his 
portion immediately, ami saving me the largest share, tlmugh 1 had the 
advantage of him in starting on a good meal of kang.aroo. f fonml the fiosition 
of this camp s. lat. 28° 00' 45" ; E. hmg. 118° 20' ; and 1582 ft. alxive the 
level of the sea. In the afternoon I went with my lelescojx' to watch for Mr. 
Whitfield’s signals, but saw none. 

The following morning (the 12th), while the horses were collected to start, 
I sent Mr. Guerin on to the cliff’ to watch for the signal lires at the ap|xiinted 
time ; he .s,aw none, and retnined to camli at 10 h. a.m., rei'orting lo that effect. 
Three of the horses strayed aw.ay, and were not hronght in till after neon. 
This, and the uncertainty of feed and water aln ail, con] led with tlic water- 
holes at the camp King dry, eonifielled me to send Messrs. Fraser and 
Brown, with two men and the horses, to the stream-ls'd six miles hack, 
writh orders to turn them out there and bring tbem liaek early in tbe moni- 
ing. In pursuance of this plan the horses were all in and lo.ided up early 
next morning, when we started, steering K. al out 5 m. to clear the cliffs 
and rugged stony ground Kyond, and then directing our steps on a course 
N.N.E. to strike the jsiint to which I had stnt Mr. Whitfield, travelling 
through densely wooded Country, on red loam and brown gravelly soil, 
stony in pl.accs, with fragments, ti inch. cuK, of rounded, yellow qnartzose 
rock, with a conehoidal fracture ; while the elev.ated land to which I had sent 
Mr. Whitfield was of ironstone-gravel formation, and less densely wooded. I 
halted there, and n,.ade exists with the natives to the right and left, firing guns, 
without seeing or hearing ani thing of him, and then ]inshed on aKiit 4 m. 
further, when we halted, without feed or water, as I did not like going on 
further without these' men, for whom guns were firing during the night. ITie 
heirses strayed back on the track 4 m., and two of them w ere rejiorted to have 
gone right off without hobliles. 

While they were tracking npi and getting the horses together, I texik Farmer 
and Narrver with me,' and prriceeeled to some cliff’s 8 m. to the north of liie 
camp, thinking it ptrobahic Mr. Whitfielel hail gone there' and made signals, 
where they could not lie seen, es)ecially as it was the only i lace that promised 
water in sight. M’e saw trace's of natives, and .several small water-holes, but 
saw no traces of the men. I then st»>ered for a sheet of water or an extensive 
salt lake, the shore of which wa.s 5 m. e.s.e. from us, trending N.w., and 
apixirently falling to the westward, that might have attracted them, and where 
we should certainly find their tracks if they had visited the place. On reach- 
ing the lake I saw no signs of my men or the water either, a.s the latter was the 
delusive effect of refraction on the dry bed of the lake, quaintly termed by 
Karryer “ walk-away and tell-lie water," since it kept receding and still deceit- 
fully luring us on. 

I then returned to camp, and. cro.ssing our outward track, observed the 
natives had Ken along if wilh^ogs. When we reached the camp Mr. Whit- 
field and Edwards were just coming in, having Ken stopping at a water-hole 
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6 m. K.S.B. Mr. Whitfield reported having only lighted one fire, '<» the 
second morning, as a signal, when the smoke spr^ before it rose above the 
bashes ; this probably caused it to be unobserved ; and tba(%e had waited at 
the water-hole till his ‘provisions were exhausted, when he proceeded to strike 
the track, picked up Turpin, one of the stray horses, and followed us up. I 
determined to proceed to the water he had found, with the horses, at once, as 
there was a patch of grass close to it, and, leaving Buck, Edwards, Cant, and 
Narryer in charge of the camp, we started over with them. After roaming 
about in the scrubs four or five hours in the dark without Mr. Whitfield hav- 
ing found the place, I halted the party till dawn next morning, when he knew 
nothing of his whereabouts, and, as it was becoming serious, I questioned him 
closely, and was thus enabled to lead him on to the place, when he recognised 
it, and I found it 31 m, to the eastward of his course. It was most providen- 
tial that we did not reach the place in the night, as it was full of poison, and 
he had not noticed it. Famished as our horses then were, they would have 
eaten it eagerly, and I should have lost them all. Here I halted two days to 
rest the horses, herding them during the day, and posting a watch on the 
poison during the night. Here Mr. Guerin, who was very frank, spoke to me 
privately of the harassing duty and hard W'ork caused by the horses being too 
much for him, that he feared he should not be able to hold out much longer, 
and that he thought we should be better oil' if we had no horses, and each man 
carried his own provisions. I have said that he was frank ; his quiet state- 
ment saved the lives of the party, for when I was thus enlightened, I saw that 
several other men were under the same fatal delusion, based upon a faint 
heart and lazy disposition, and I was consequently most watchful and strict 
to prevent accidents, till they were in a more healthy frame of mind. 

I was anxious to recover the other horse that had strayed away, and on the 
16th sent Fanner, Narryer, and Souper, with six days’ rations, after him, 
instructing them to persevere three days on his track if necessary, but no 
longer, and then return, with or without him, as speedily as possible, striking 
across to a high hill 15 m. N.W., on the north side of which I determined to 
pass, and halt at the first suitable place near it. 

The following day we resumed our journey towards the hill, and travelled 
12 m. en route, over tolerably level, stony country, wooded like the country 
before described, halting at some granite rocks, where we found feed but not 
sufficient water for the horses. Next morning, after traversing 3 m. of level, 
open acacia plains on red sandy soil, we struck the s.w. extreme of an arm of 
the great salt lake, over which we passed to the base of the bill to which we 
had been steering. Here I baited the party, among quartz veins and trap 
rocks, forming rugged and terrible country for horses, while I ascended the hill 
to make a reconnoissance. Scrambling over walls of quartz and hornblende 
schist at the bottom, and over brown mica slate, forming the hill itself, I 
reached the summit. Here I obtained a commanding view of the great salt 
lake, extending x. and e. to the verge of the horizon, falling to the n.w. and 
drj', though there was the same appearance of water that had before misled us. To 
the s.w. an extensive high range of trap hills, similar to Mount Magnet, rose 
from the plains, covered with scmb and stones around it, 15 m. off, to which, 
for distinction, I gave the name of West Mount Magnet. Midway on the 
plain, and a little more to the southward, red hills and cliffs formed rugged 
scrubby country, fronted by red sand downs, tolerably open ; while 10 m. n., 
two roimded hills, apparently of the same formation (mica slate) as the bill 
on which I stood, were connected by a lofty ridge, forming a promontory on the 
western shore of the lake. Mica slate and trap-hills, blended with quartz veins 
and hornblende schist, extended 5 m. from the base of this bill towards the x. 
and w., presenting rugged, scrubby, undulatfng country, with valleys strewell 
with the fragments of those rocks. The most promising places for water were 
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some ravines n.n.w. 3 m., and some cliifs 4 m. to the westward. I therefore 
rejoined the party and proceeded with them to the n.w., winding through 
the rugged coudtry in search of water without succesg, and debouching upon 
a level plain of hard, red loam, lightly wooded with acacia, 1 saw a hill to the 
westward, for which we steered ; and, travelling 7 m. on this course, about 2 
m. from the hill we struck the dry bed of a large brook-course, trending to the 
H.E., and shedding into the great lake. 

As several of the horees w'ere knocked up, and some of the loads left a mile 
back, I halted hereto send two of the strongest horses for the loads, while the 
stragglers were collected, and, sending Messrs. Wliitfield, Cant, and Brown 
down the brook in search of water and feed, I ascended it alone for the same 
purpose The brook-l)cd was deep, on a rc<l sandstone bottom, through which 
trap and granite crop{>ed in many places. About 2 m. up, another rocky dry 
bed of a stream, coming from the westward, joined, and tliere was a grassy flat 
at the junction surrounded by acacia thickets, covered with large quartz 
stones. Having found feed, I then struck over the hills to the N. hunting for 
water. These hills were very nigg<-d, presenting purple, micaceous schist, 
rising in a dislocated red conglomerate, resting on felspar grit cliffs, in which 
there were large caves roofed by the rod conglomerate that had been recently 
inhabited by the natives. While examining one of these caves 1 saw a fly 
come out of a hole in the side, that tlie natives had placed a stone over, con- 
taining about a quart of u ater, and this was all I conld find. 

Returning to the camp, 1 passed over quartz and iron stones that strewed 
the plain round these hills, and observed a new shrub or bush about 6 ft. 
high, with a beautiful flower, consisting of a purple bell droojiing from a rc<l 
and white star-shaied calyx. My friend Mr. l')rnniin<>nd has kindly promised 
to classify this and other botanical specimens wortliy of notice that 1 have 
procured. 

Mr. Whitfield reported that he had followed the brook down about 2 m., 
when it spread over a plain with some i>erislied grass on it, and that he had not 
found any water. Fortunately we had canfied some, and I issued a pint to 
each man for supper, bivouacked there, and led the horses up the brook to the 
patch of grass I had found. The next morning the horses were scattered and 
roaming in every direction, searching for water — two of tl)em, which were 
nearly dying, being tiie only horses on the flat, and we liad great work to 
get them together; but in doing so, Messrs. Fraser and Cant, whom I took 
with me to a promising cliff C in. s.w., found a spring of water and a beautiful 
patch of grass. I never saw a man more pleased than Mr. Fraser was on tliat 
occasion ; he was quite beside himself with joy, and heavily loaded signal guns 
immediately communicated the clieering intelligence to Messrs. Wliitfield and 
Brown, who had been most indefatigable in tracking up and collecting the 
horses in this diflBcult, stony, and scrubby country. Ijcaving these gentlemen 
in charge there of the horses they had found, I took Mr. Fraser and Cant over 
the plain for those we had collected, with instructions to untie two of them 
and bring them into camp to lie loaded with the water-bottles and kegs 
for a supply of water for the men in charge of the baggage, while I pushed 
on to them as fast as possible to make the necessary arrangements to prevent 
delay, as two or three of the horses were dying from weakness and thirst. In 
passing rapidly through the flat I found one horse down, and another dead ; 
and, hastening to the camp, I procureil what we wanted, left Mr. Guerin and 
Edwards in charge there, and pushed over witli the horses to the spring, where 
we turned them out to feed. I then filled the water-bottles, and loading Post- 
master with them, took a supply of water to the men at the camp, and returned 
to the spring in the evening,j^ This spring was in the sandy bed of a cave, 
under a felspar and quartz gm cliff, and on the north side of this cave there 
were perfect representations of seven left hands of natives of the ordinary size. 
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■with one large right hand above and to the left of them ; five couples 6f red 
kangaroos’ feet, and three emus’ feet of the natural size — ^having the appearance 
of impressions made by these hands and feet previously dipped in some acid 
fluid that had corroded and discoloured the rock ; and several rude imitations 
of the emus’ and kangaroos’ feet had been recently carved beneath them, by 
chipping the rock with a piece of hard stone, probably quartz, as I found a 
sharp fragment of that rock suited for the purpose in the cave. 1 called this 
place the Carved Cave Spring, and found by observations it was in s. lat. 
27° 43' 13", E. long. 118°. 

The following morning, soon after dawn, a native woman and child were 
seen about a hundred yards from the spring, coming towards it from the 
southward, and they fled when they saw us there. The child’s foot was very 
small, and they ran off in a s.w. direction. Shortly after this occurrence I 
moved over with the men and horses to fetch the loads from the camp, and 
liave alt tc^ether at the spring. 1 was hurrying on in advance of the party, 
and near the camp, when one double shot after another announced there was 
something wrong there ; and, in a few minutes after 1 had answered these 
signals, Mr. Guerin came running towards me and reported that Charles 
Farmer had shot himself. 1 found the poor lad stretched between the loads 
under the shade of a horse-rug ; the horse 1 had sent him after stooil by his 
side, and the natives, silent and sorrowful, were sitting at his feet. It was a 
saddening sight, they looked so wan and altered. Farmer’s right arm was 
shattered by a gun-shot wound received above the wrist, and extending along 
the muscles towards the elbow, where the charge of No. 4 shot had lodged, and 
apparently injured the joint under the following circumstances, as narrated by 
himself to me : — 

^Vhile they were returning with the horse, Narrj'er, on the 19th, shot a red 
kangaroo, and Farmer laid his gun down in a bush while he skijined and 
fastened the hind-quarters on the horse; this done, he laid hold of his gun by 
the muzzle to tlirow it over his shoulder, when the hammer caught in a branch, 
and discharged the contents of the left-hand barrel in his right arm. They 
had been travelling two days since this occurrence without "any other w'ater 
than the small quantity they were fortunately canyiug at the time, which the 
natives had given him the whole of, though they themselves had been reduced 
to the utmost extremity by thirst, and the poor horse had been three days 
without water. 

His arm was much swollen, so I washed it with tepid water and put on a 
Large poultice of linseed and oil to reduce the swelling. After I had dressed 
his arm the poor fellow was very cheerful, s.aid he expected it would soon he 
well again, and marched quite strong to the spring, where, with great difliculty, 
I succeeded iu getting all the men, horses, and equipment in the evening ; but 
the horses would not feed after they had eaten what little green grass there 
was on the soakage of the spring, as the dry, dusty grass and salt feed was 
then distasteful to them, and several of them were so determined in their 
efforts to get at the green poison-bushes that grew among the rucks, that I was 
compelled to jiost a man there to keep them off during the night. 

The following morning we resumed our march on a w.x.w. course towards 
the s. end of a distant high range, e.xtending 10 m. in a x.s.E. direction, 
with a view to making northing along its water-shed. Travelling 13 m. over 
stony plains and acacia thickets on red and brown loam, we halted at dark on 
a patch of dry grass, though there was no water there, in consequence of 
Farmer’s wound rendering it impossible to ijush thnnigh such a densely wooded 
country during the night ; and two of the horses having sunk under their loads 
*'T?, "V'®® hack, I sent Mr. Brown with a horse to bring on their loads, 
while I pushed ahead three miles, reconnoitrin| for feed and water. 

I saw a promising cliff about 5 m. beyond, on our course, which was cheering 
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for the morrow, but too far off to move my jaded horses that night ; so I kept 
them tied up till dawn, when we puslied on, leaving two behind in a dying 
state ; but our march was slow and harassing, from fouy more horses beginning 
to fail when we started, and finally falling with their loads after travelling 
about 3 m. ; and while I halted the party to unload aud get these horses up 
again, the rest of the horses lay down. I then took the loads off the weak 
horses, and left them and jioor Farmer in charge of Messrs. Whitfield and 
Guerin, having anticipated and carried bread and water for such an emergency, 
and pushed on with the horses and the rest of the men, still travelling very 
slow, to the cliff 3 m. off, which we reached in two hours, and turned the horses 
out to feed on the salt bush flat at its base, while all but two men, whom I left 
in charge of the loads, ascended the cliff to search for water, 'fhe instant we 
reached’ the summit 1 found a ba-sin containing several gallons on an over- 
hanging rock, and called all the men up to lirink lx;forc they sejiarated, with 
strict orders to meet them again in two hours. When we mustered C'ant 
reported having found a hole containing alamt eight gallons of water on the 
top of the cliff a mile N. ; while I had found a native well about 2 m. s., that 
I hoped we should obtain water from by ojK-ning it, as the ground was njoist 
to the depth of my ramrod. As the horses were feeding 1 now determined to 
remain here till .sunset, and if in the mean time we could not find feed and 
water, to push on during the night to the bill, and sind Cant to reinforce Mr. 
Whitfield’s party, and inform them of the water-hole he had found. However, 
that no chance might be lost, esiH'cially as I knew that no one was so caj ablo 
of cheering and getting Farmer round as iny.-ndf, though Mr- (inerin was very 
kind and attentive to him, I sent the natives out to examine carefully some 
broken country I had seen to the southward, and taking Mr. Hrown and 
Edwards with me, oicned the well, but as we got down the lx)ttom became 
more dry, presenting gravel and jiiiit-clay n;sting on granite breccia, ami indi- 
cations iike many other jilaces visited, where I should have washed for gold 
had water Iteen procurable, the want of which induc('d me to consider how 
much more precious that element was than the metal it thus assists us to 
discover. Here Mr. Brown shot a fine specimen, the first 1 had seen, of the 
crested pigeon of the marshes descrilied by (.'aptain Sturt and a beautiful 
ground parrot (jiczoiiorus formo.'itif), both of which 1 iirescrved. 

At 7 r.M. Jfarryer and Souper returned, rejorting they had found plenty of 
water in, and a sjuing among, some granite rocks 4 m. s., that were sur- 
rounded by belts of green grass with ]X)ison growing in it, and tliat they had 
seen two natives on the way constructing a fence in a ravine at the base of a 
cliff about 2 m. to the westward, to whom they had shouted and made friendly 
si'uis to induce them to point out water, but who ran away immediately, and 
when they were pursued, separated ; so that Xarryer ran after one and Soujier 
the other. Xarryer said he pressed his man so close that he jumped into a 
thicket and climlx:d a bush ; that while he was there he endeavoured by signs 
and words to assure him of his friendly disiKjsition and want of water ; l#it 
the roan was so enraged he could not pacify him, and that he threw some filth 
in his (Xarryer’s) face and jumped out to attack him, when he (Xarryer) fired 
and the man fell, apiiarently lifeless. I deeply regretted, and still regret, this 

occurrence an occurrence, if blameable, the blame of which attaches to myself 

for sending these men away ; but we were necessarily separated and struggling 
for our lives ; and had blood been sbed, or even death ensued on this occasion, 
instead of the man having, as I have every reason to believe, fallen from the 
fear of death, since no traces of blood could be found, nor other trace of the 
man than his firm track leading at a running pace from the spot, I should“have 
found consolation, as I do now,i*in the reflection that it was unavoidable and 
fair fighting. Though, to prevent a nKturrence of anything of this kind, I 
severefv censured my men for pursuing these natives, and thus provoking 
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hostilities undef circmnstances that would have rendered a white man highly 
culpable ; but not without making due allowance for their weaker judgment, 
and the fact of their haying repoiied the occurrence to me under a firm convic- 
tion that they had done their duty. 

As it was not safe to travel during the night after this afiair, I set the watch 
an hour a man, and waited till dawn, when I moved with the party to the 
place Narryer had found, and was very glad to reach such an excellent spot to 
recruit my horses, which I turned out a short time to feed ; and, selecting the 
strongest, loaded him with water, directing Mr. Brown to proceed, in company 
with Narryer and Souper, to convey this supply to Mr. Whitfield, to whom I 
wrote, directing him to send Farmer over with Narryer, Souiier, and the horse, 
and keep Mr. Brown and Guerin there till the morrow, when 1 would send for 
them all and the loads. 1 then had the horses herded on the plains while we 
cleared the poison off the grass round the rocks and burnt it. in the evening 
Farmer arrived with the natives, and his arm was looking much better now 
the swelling was reduced, ami suppuration had commenced discharging the 
shot, eighteen of which were now out. I dressed his arm a.s before, and gave 
him a dose of castor oil. We tethered all the horses on the grass we had 
cleared for them, but several broke away in the night, and fed among, without 
touching the poison ; so, as these horses were more full and doing better than 
the rest, I turne<l the others loose and watched them, with the intention of 
tying them up mgain if they attempted to eat the ixjison. Fortunately they 
ate the grass only ; and I suKsequently found they never would touch the 
poison-plant if it were surrounded by other green herbage. 

In the morning as arranged, I sent Edwanls, with three of the strongest 
horses, accompanied by Narryer and Sou|ier leading one, loaded with two large 
water-bottles, instructing them to proceed together to >Ir. Whitfield’s party. 

The following day, 1 examincel all the horses, m.ailo good their shoes, and 
dressed the backs of several — chiefly the withers, which our saddles began to 
press, now the poor animals were thin. After this, all hands were busily 
employed reiwiring loots, except Narryer and Soiiior, whom I sent out to 
shoot a mess for Farmer, who at H a.m. (litith Sept.) complained of swe- 
throat, difficulty in swallowing, and pain across his stomach. His arm, 
however, looked much better, and several more shot came out. I gave him a 
dose of castor oil at 9 a.m. At noon, stiffness in the jaw alarmed the poor 
boy, and made him apprehensive that lock-jaw was coming on. This un- 
fortunately was tlie case ; but I told him perhaps he had caught cold, and 
rubbed his throat with liniment. Towards evening, he could scarcely open 
his month wide enough to admit the point of a sjwn. I then bled him, 
taking a pint of very black blood from his left arm, and gave him ten grains 
of calomel. During the night he was in great agony, caused by violent pains 
in his stomach, that ma<le him draw up his limbs, in convulsive fits, on 
several occasions so hard that he carried away the tent that was over him. I 
a large horse blister on his stcmach, but m his struggles it was rubbed off 
iwfore It took effect ; so, to ^ve him immediate relief; I applied flannels, 
dipped in hot w’ater ; that he said eased him a little ; but, at dawn, I saw there 
were no hopies of his recovery, and spoke soothingly to him of his approaching 
he spoke calmly and sensibly to me about his affairs, and 
nT V were so great, that he was glad to hear that his 'death was, 

w him from them. Leaving him to the particular 

diinnir tlil’ "k?”. Buck, though all the jjarty were anxious and ready 
directed Mr anything they could to alleviate his sufferings, 1 

cUy and a haira * ^ c»nipaay with Cant and Souper, to proceed with a 

re™roThe‘M."*P'”" ^ for our next 

^erryer’ CTfind afternoon ; and sent Mr. Brown, with 

yer. to find feed in the neighbourhood, if possible, better than the horses 
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were in, as I fenrctl, now this place was eaten off, they would soon commence 
eating the ]iuison. When I rtOimed to Fanner's siiio, he told me he ha«l four 
horses and some money — that he wished his brothei; Thomas to have the 
horses, and the money to Ih' tlivided equally between his other brothers and 
sisters. 1 wrote a )iu|N‘r to this elTect, and read each sentence to him as I 
wrote it, in the |>rv!U'nce of the men, and he ajiproved of what 1 had written. 
But, while I was writing the eonelnding lines, “ in witness thenof I have 
signed my hand,'' At., he w.as seized with vii.h-nt |inins, and ts'came insensible, 
or rather delirious, calling out for Ins brother Thomas, till ho fainhsi away. 
He then lav ap|iarently de;id for a few minutes, then mllieil — still delirious, 
and in great agony-— lor al« ml tweiitv minutes, when he laiiiteil again, and died 
at twenty-tive miMutes past two •>cl<s'k on the nliernooii of the 27th Ke|it. 
As the i«sir boy could not sign his will, I obtaitiisl the hignniures of those 
men to it who were present ulieii he made and iippopved of it. We then 
selected a nice ajpot for his grave on the suininit of the hill, rlosc to the cam}^ 
slia<lc<l by a ts-aulitiil drooping walile-lree, but we rearlied the Nilid ris'k at 
2 ft. down, and were oliliged to ihg it hmi'r d<i«ii tin- hill, ‘2ti yards from the 
left hank of the brisik, Hii yanls from the spring, and Ir'tni ft. iilioie the level 
of the ae.a, bi>ing the highest idaiii visitisl, in s. lat. '27^ 41' Ih", K. long. 
117’ 42' ; where we buried him at sunset, smvn up in his hliuiket, with his 
aaildle for a pillow, on to wliieli w« lowemd him gently iii a hoisi’-itig. I 
road the beautiful service of our fhiin-h for the burial of the dead over him, 
after which we tired our guns, and n-tired in silence. 1 never saw men so 
strangely aff<vt< d : not a te.ar was shed, but every man's voire «as low and 
tremulous, and sounded hollow and unearthly all th.at night. 

The following moming'Mr. Fraser was altackml with dysentery, and I 
attributed liis illne.ss t<i anviety and tin- ilesp nding frame of mind unfortn- 
nately common to all the jiarty. excepting Mr. Brown and Kdwards, about 
this time. I therefore pushed off with the horses and all the men, hut Mr. 
Fraser and Buck, whom I left in charge, with plenty of light work to keep 
their minds einploye<|, and bivoimekoil on a nice patch of fee<i with water, 
that Mr. Brown loiind yestenlav, .7 in. to the southwanl, around another {latch 
of granite rocks, the intervening ronntry bmng very .scnibhy and stony. In 
the afternoon Mr. Whitfield and his p.arty returned to camp ; where I arrived 
the next morning with Mr. llnerin, whom I sent lark to the horse-party with 
a day's rations, and orders for them to bring the horses into camp neat 
morning. Mr. Whitfield re|'orte<| that lie li.ad found water and grass 16 m. 
N.S.W., on the w. side of the high hills to which I had sent him, and that 
I subsequently called Mount Farmer. .After bri-akfast we carried some stonea 
from the adjacent granite rocks, and pl.aceff them rtumd and over poor FanneFs 
grave, with a slab at his head, on which, witli a chisel and tomahawk, I 
carved “ C. F’armer, 18.")4.” 

I then examined our stores and weighed all the firovisinns, namely, 668 Iha. 
of flour, 24 lbs. of pork, 12| lbs. of sugar, 2i)i lbs. of tea, and 16 lbs. of tobacoe ; 
equal to 50 days’ rations of flour, .> of pork, 44 of tea, 6 of sugar, and 85 of 
tobacco, after issuing to the 1st < ictober inclusive. Joker, a fine young horse, 
died from fatigue that morning, and Binbad, Mr. Whitfield's borne, was so 
weak as to be unable to carry a kad. Having only 11 other horses, severml 
of which were very weak, it was necessary to disjiense with all we possibly 
ctMild to reduce our baggage, an^i oon.seqiK-ntly I set aside the spare s^dlery, 
the boxes in which spicoimens were stowed, all the geological specimens that I 
could correctly describe, and 2<i lips, of powder — burying the latter at the foot 
of Fanner's grave, an<i stowing all the sppecimens m the apparatus for evapo> 
rating salt water. We then arranged the loads in pwop-ortion to the relative 
strength of the horses, and towards evening we had everything in readiness to 
luit on their backs. S<xin .ifter ilawii the next mp-irning (S^>tb\ the hnrmi 
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were brought in, and we resumed our journey from Farmer’s grave towards the 
hills I had named after him, steering N.N.W., through acacia thickets, on 
yellow sandy land, covered with ironstone gravel, to a granite hill 10 m. 
distant, situated between the southern range. Mount Charles, and the more 
elevated northern liills of Moimt Farmer. I ascendetl this granite hill, which 
was dislocated and wooded, and as the party wound round the N. side, halted 
them, and called up Mr. Whitfield and Souper, to point out the place they 
had found, that I might get the bearing and distance, to prevent the S[X)t being 
missed, in the event of our being benighted. Marching thence on the san.c 
course, over plains covered with ironstone, densely wocKletl, and intersected by 
several dry streamlet l)eds trending towards the w., from the w. side of the 
Mount, after travelling 2 m., we struck a jatch of granite rocks, with more 
than sutlicient water on them for our horses, whence, while watering, Souper 
saw the place we were steering for, about 4 m. olf. As the horses, after this 
timely refreshment, were able to reach the feeil before dark, and I was par- 
ticularly anxious to obtain a round of angles from the summit of Mount 
Farmer, I sent Mr. Whitfield on with the imrty, instructing him to tie up 
the horses till I joined him, and then pushed olT to the top of the hill, where I 
arrived a few minutes only liefore sunset, .ami obtained a view of the sur- 
rounding country that amply coiujamsatecl for the hard run Narryer and 
myself ha<l to reach it in time for my work. From F.., round by N., to 8.W, 
on a radius of 20 m., the country presenter! stony plains, covererl with scrub, 
studded with trap hills to the westward, and gr.anitc rrs-ks from r.. to Ji.w., 
like the Imld hills on the Ibile Kiver, and boundeii on the n.k. by the western 
shore of the great salt lake, in which a distant blue i>eak loomed like a granite 
hill, ap|iarently 40 ni. distant, bearing s.s.e. or in a line with the Mount 
Farmer range, extending about 3 m. in that direction, from the summit, which 
is about the centre of this group of hills, and 3su ft. high. Here I observed 
great local magnetic attraction in the trap r<vk of which these hill.s are com- 
posecl, which is a close-grained green and white rock — green predominating, 
like clink stone, with a coiichoidal fr.aelure. The country that intenened 
between Mount Farmer and the caui|>, ."> in. w.s.w,, ]>rcscnted a rocky 
thicket, coveri'd with sharfi quartz and iroii.-ti'iio round the fisit of the hills, 
changing to brown gravelly and sandy s4.il, w.««led with acacia, extending to 
the granite rocks, where 1 found my [•arty hivoii.acked at 8 P.M. on a nice 
patch of gra.»s, I72i! ft. alsive the sea. 

(Jcfiibtr 1st . — The next morning we steered w.s.w., and marched 5 m. 
over stony plain.s, wocsled with acacia and studded with small granite rocks, 
when we encountertsl a [«tch i>f den.sely WKsled ironstone country, from the 
summit of which I saw a large bare granite hill, bearing x.w. by w. appa- 
rently 12 m. off, to which, as the intervening oi.iinTry wa.s more favourable, I 
proceed«l, over red loamy hind, affording Unter travelling than I auticij’atrf, 
and presenting ac.wi.i and .salt bit.sh | him- draineil by watercourses, then dry, 
trendiug s.w., and that had cut down to the re.l sandstone rock which fonn^ 
the sulistratum of tiles** filains. The Isise of the granite hill was very rugged 
and stony, but we lound a patch of gras- and a fine water-hole on the s.B. 
siile, whore we cucamjieil for the night. Among the huge blocks of granite on 
eastern side, the “ monrarungs ” or rock kangaroos were very numerous, 
Mveralof these animal.s were shot. On the plains to the westward, many 
s n wihl, and we could not get near 
them for a sure shot, though several were badly wounded. Here 
umI twir m.if ‘ budgeragar ’■ or shell parrots (iiie/orsittacus untiulatus), 

date* the lifter i'**'i'** After this 
thrir ehirpin • attm *. always found at tifc.3 water-bole.s, and frequently by 

nniKrtired^hen the men* w oiild have been pMsed 

m n and Is.rses were suffering from thirst. From the 
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mimtnit of this hill I ohsorvetl a pcakcM hill aj^pArmtly M m. off, hwmanp: 
hluo ainl smoky liko ‘jriniti'. aiwl IIh* country m rotiU N.w. ^ hx^kwi 
more proniisiii:^, as hao uramU* r«»cks juHtsl out t*n jlho ititcncniii;» I'lains, 
aiid t|je samlstniK s h:vl I-****?! swcj.i off a \ast ar**a, over which not a cliff 
cr*iil»i l»e Mvn in that <hr«t'tioti. 

'^r ravelling towards thin jx ak m \f day, to a prainlc rock lo in. tu roiffr, mc 
|« asstsl thn»u-jh 4 III. of ru'_"u.asl country, I'n-iMUtin^ coiural I tils of <junrlx and 
imnstoiK', risiu T to tlio li»i/ht of ijini n. from plaiuH s'r^vMd \Mih mien, 
liomhlojidc, ainl <|uart7. sduM, and w«n*«h’<i with iicurin, win-mf \\v 
on o]M n .at'.acin and salt hush )>lainH, 4'\t4*iidin>; to our hi\ouuu' in h. lut. 
27-' l.V2:r'. K. Ion-. 11 7'’ !<»'. H«t<* I ratlar aiixious uUait my lw<i 

natives whom i hn*! writ to slusit kan^nns's, ft.s we were ^ittin- shiirt <»f 
meat, witli inslnu'tn.iiK to w oil; till ll.« «h^i- of ||,<- d:i\ if tiny were mi- 
RiUTr*s'‘lul, and ].>ni us m il,*- ♦ \<*nih ', and w ho wi ro ahn nt all nn-ht, in 
conM*<]m nee of nsy sM-ikin.' \er\ f«*^iti\« l\ to thi'tii utid* f the nnpn'Hsi<in that 
a suj«'r''titiou>i f,>. Ini^ l.ad ilef«-rnsl th* m to Ui killiii • lix-m animals sim e jKior 
Fanm r's airideiit. 

We made a short jrtnnu y i-f 7 in. the in \t da\ t4» .a of liare ^ninite 

hill'* to tlje w’eslw ard, trav»l):n- o\<rdin. <d undnhitin ' r<s k v i ount ry and 
then enti r.ni: a phnn inf* rst/ t«-<l h\ two drvhn-*k (oms«s,on whuli Mam- 
nati\«s had feerntly hivona< K« d, arid the U d oi a nv«r. 1 lo \ard(* with', 
tn ndin.: to the nortl.w ard, w ith a «hri» j- .^ < |!\ l« i (. m in tlie cdiantx Is and 
«.and hnnnrto. k « N t w « < n tie m. on whieh rlnmi'S of l.I trk w at ih n weie 
iii;^ luxuriantly, Narry- r and S*uj«r VeiMtlus jn tlje altenasm, rnjortiti;: 
that the river w«' ha^l ju'^t erosH«d tlowe«l Hitt* aitollur K m. that ciitiie 
fnun tl'e v.K. atid was trrndm^' s.w-. ; and that they ha<l founil a spring 
2 in. s*. of our 1 n-t hi\ <.!ne. w leie tl.<* nat:\* s latl t •nutria it <| an am hush mt 
as tn lay hold of tie ernu-* and kani'an-'s* h^s wh«n tliny were watering. 
They also II tntion^d a curious maik on a hare ::ra!iiie nrk. rotisuttris: of four 
larj^e stone** laid in the form of % rp. 4 . -tround tl»e hns4- ofaxertieal stone 
like a Uuindary mark. 'I he fono\Mi,_» monune f ttli t>ft.)we psunasl niir 
march, stc<Tir.r n. hx w t«.ward-« tie- di'‘tanf ]-ak. Tlie rotmtry lor 4 in. 
presented j;:ranite hilN and p*eky v.alhy* w.*»htl v.itli amria, and afloplinj: a 
little pTM n -rass rour.d fie* p-cks. We thm enftp«i a h^el.ojcn country 
coverotl xx'ifli angular piariz snates, esniehn- 2 in on t.ur e»»urw, ami termi* 
naliic it* a Isit of Nandy l<*ant stienliin- alom^ tin left l-ankof tin river 
Narrver had d<'>cnh«ih and that wc -trurk afn-r travtUm:: aUtut H ni and 
crritwinx: tlipc dry >>r.-.k nounics fallu j into it. 'll. is nver Issj was tlry, 70 
yards wi^le fron, Ikij k to Umk, ’^uh ''p.all sh.arp quarts and '_u-anite ;:r?iTrl in 
channels. ft. derp. ip lehn:: s.w.a’ d ap|-«aprit]y falling into f| e Mimhisf*n, 
as a belt t.f r^k-narini tps's fnn'_:<-l it- hTtuous cour*^* on the plaiii« towards 
that river. A small and Ifautitnl |si • trsl qu.itl r'-^* from t)ie i.tonv plain, and 
scToral rrc8t4*’i j ijrs'Ms were fliislK-'l ui the acacia Rruh on the sandx' land ; 
while from the many tracks <»f rmiis and kantrarof«s. thesr animals must liarc 
been very numorctus. rp-ssingtbis riser and traxellini! on the same frmrse 
over granite ouintrx', xvo.hil with m »na and j'Tc-sieritjn^: undulating Virown 
gravelly land for sV.ut H nn. we strerk another drx* hssf nf a rixer trerwling 
w.s.w.,^hc same hrevlth and 21 ft. d»Tp, rut ibrouj^h tlic rfri windstnrie to 
the granite rocks that fonr.^d a watCT*'a]l with thne sy rin-n at the lw*e wh<*re 
we stnmk it, and tncarn]ied in s. lat. 27^ 2 d.l , r.. h ng. .>h', 1584 ft. 
above the sea, 

Wc found the trar^ of a large brwiy of native's having Hvonacke^ here 
about tlinx* m^^nths before ns. and f* a.«tcd op kanzarnns. Their tires were 
ranged in a circle, ahmit a hifibdlp of grass like a wheat-sheaf, that they had 
left behiruh 'fhe speings were bushed nuind. and pits sunk within the en- 
ckunres, in which th<*y had secreted their, wives to spsar animals wl»en tiny 
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drank at the springs. This was the first place at which I had seen any indi- 
cations of a large number of natives having been collected during the last three 
years, and I thought it encouraging, especially as the country ahead was im- 
proving. I named this river the “ Sanford,” after, and in compliment to 
W. H. Sanford, Esq., our respected Colonial Secretary, and pushed on to the 
peak next morning, over 6 m. of undulating granite country. 

Halting the party at the base of the peak, I selected Mr. Guerin to accom- 
pany me and ascended to the summit of this bare granite rock 240 ft. above 
the plain, whence I could see many miles — at least 40 — in every direction. 
I named this hill Mount Luke, after my friend Mr. Luke Leake, of Perth. 
It was surrounded apparently by a vast wooded plain, studded with bare granite 
hills and bounded on the N.w. by a high range about 50 m. distant, the 
summit of which bore n.w. by n. ; but when I descended and advanced 
with the party towards this high range, I found the intervening country for 
many miles very rocky aud uneven, and intersected by several brooks, trend- 
ing to the westward, with grassy banks and beds. 'I’he country was so much 
better than we had been traversing before, though still very indifferent, that 
we obtained grass and water every night, and 25 m. on our course, in S. lat. 
20° 3S', E. long. 116° 40, 1190 ft. above the sea, we crossed three large and 
deep river-beds, perfectly dry, trending s.w., and spreading over plains tri- 
butary to the Murchison. There w-ere white gum-trees growing along the 
banks of these rivers, the first we liad seen since leaving Toodyay, and many 
of them of a large size. 

On the 8th we encamiied on the w. side of the high range for which we 
had been steering, in s. lat. 26° 24' 58", e. long. 116° 28', in the plain inter- 
vening between the base of the range and the Murchison River. We halted 
here a day, and called the highest summit of the range Mount Murchison, 
which is about 400 ft. above the i)Iain, and of greenstone trap formation, with 
a conchoidal fracture, while granite rocks crop out round the base of the 
range, and the sides of the hills are strewed with quartz stones. Resuming 
our march on the 10th, and travelling 3 m. on a s.w. J n. course, over a 
plain 1069 ft. above the sea, we struck the Murchison River, trending w.s.w., 
the bed of which was dry, 64 yards wide from bank to bank, with a main 
channel 36 yards wide, cut down 33 ft. through thd red sandstone rock, with 
coarse yellow sand in the bed, on which several patches of samphire and 
rushes were growing. White gum-trees of a large size, looking very healthy, 
grew along the margin of the river, and stunted trees of the same description 
were growing for half a mile on each side, on claj'ey flats subject to flood, and 
covered with small nodules of limestone. 

Five miles beyond the river, we entered a patch of rocky country, presenting 
red sandstone cliffs, and conical hills of greenstone trap, through which we passed 
on to a white plain, covered with quartz stones, and studded with red and white 
hills, presenting small peaks of felspar and re<i sandstone. From the highest 
of tliese peaks I obtained an extensive view. To the eastward the country 
presented red sandstone clifis aud scrub for at least 30 m. ; and on each side 
of a group of trap hills, 10 m. to the n.e., which I called Mount Narryer, the 
country was very rugged, much dislocated, and very densely wooded. I 
therefore held my course over undulating, broken coimtry, strewn with iron- 
stone, quartz, and gneiss stones, and wooded with acacia, for about 10 m. 
further, when I saw a white cliff, that promised well, bearing N.w. by w., 
apparently 20 m. distant, for which I steered, travelling over densely wooded, 
stony country, rising towards it, and where we arrived at lOh. a.m. on the 
12th of October, in lat. 26° T, long. 115° 58'. 

The cliff we struck was the highest, and confposed of white sandstone with 
quartz pebbles imbedded, surrounded bv a broad belt of gneiss stones, along 
the eastern edge of which, a watershed without a channel, wooded with white 
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gum-trees, and strewed with nodules of limestone, trended to the southward. 
Another long cliff extending to the s.w., composed of white rock like chalk, 
with quartz pebbles imbedded, was surrounded by gneiss and quartz stones, 
on undulating scrubby country. A little in advance, and trending n.e., a 
range of gneiss hills, much dislocated, presented rocky scrubbj’ countiy, desti- 
tute of water, and intersected by two ridges of pale greenish white rock, the 
one having angular pieces of quartz about IJ in. cube imbedded, and the 
other round jiebbles about the same size, both seams having the apjtearance 
of congealed concrete. There was no water here, and this was the third day 
my horses had been without water. The country to the N., N.w., and w., 
was gently undulating, scrubby, and moat unpromising. The only place in 
sight tliat promised even a chance of water was a group of table hills 25 m. s. ; 
but my horses were too jaded to push on over the rocky country that inter- 
vened ; however, there was no time to lose, so I deterniiiied to retreat to a 
native well 12 m. back, where the water came in at the rate of three gallons 
an hour, draw that well steadily, and o])en another. Accordingly we letumed 
to the well, and were up all night watering the horses. At dawn we com- 
menced sinking another well, but struck rock everywhere at aUiut seven feet ; 
so, seeing there was no chance of obtaining more water, I determined to draw 
the old well steadily till midnight, and then travel during the night towards 
the table cliffs 25 m. s.w. from here. At mxni I sent Mr. Whitfield and 
Souper on in advance, with instructions to explore around the dill' for water, 
and to be prepared to lead us to it when wo arrived there with the horses, 
and thus save time, as I knew the horses would Ire greatly distressed. 

About 2 A.M. on the 14th wo resumed our march, and the horses travelled 
very well till dawn, when we entered a dense thicket of acacia and eucalypti, 
on loose, yellow sand — the worst piece of C'Umtry we had yet encountered, 
extending 12 m. on our course. The sun shone out with peculiar brightness 
and intense heat — the glare was intolerable ; one horse fell to the rear, and 1 
directed Cant, who was leading him, to let the old horse lake his time, and 
sent Narryer back to keep him company. About noon we struck a patch of 
broken, undulating laud, covered with quartz and gneiss nxiks, and much 
more open, about half-way ; whence a large smoke, that Mr. Whitfield had 
made in advance, could be seen. In about two hours I was near the smoke, 
and fired a signal gun, wluch was answered by Mr. Whitfield ; and the party 
pushed on with revived spirits. As we approached the smoke could lie dis- 
tinctly seen, rising from beneath a large green tree, so healthy-looking, that 
we fully exjrected to find a fine spring there ; but, to my great surprise, Mr. 
Whitfield reported there was no water, and that he had been waiting under 
this tree since nine o’clock in the morning, as it was so hot that he was afraid 
to push on to the cliff and execute his order.s. I was annoyed, but said 
nothing to show it ; and told Mr. Whitfield, as it was now cool, he could 
resume his march, and that it was of the utmost importance his orders relative 
to the cliff should be executed. There was only one man in advance when I 
came up with Mr. Whitfield, and seeing the effect the disappointment had on 
him, I determined to push on, if pos.sible, without its being communicated to 
the rest of the party. 

After travelling about 3 m. through a rocky thicket, I saw the fresh track 
of a native. 1 knew on such a day be would not travel far w ithout water. 
The country was so stony it was some time lefore I found another foot-print 
— ^night was coming on — four more horses were down, and when I halted the 
rest to prevent their running over the track, several rocked to and fro, and 
sunk under their loads. I had the loads taken off tliose horses ; and» having 
taken the direction tlie nati^^’s tracks led, we pushed on again, and, just as 
the sun went down, I struck a path which, providentially, led me to a beautiful 
well of water, in a bare ironstone plain, that no one would ever have expected 
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to find water on. Had we missed this well, not a horse would have been 
saved. Mr. Whitfield came in a few minutes afterwards, without having 
visited the cliff, apparently perfectly ignorant of the importance of the duty I 
had intrusted to him, and prostrated by anxiety. 

Although we had every rea.son to rejoice and be thankful for this timely 
supply of water, I felt anxious about the two men that were absent with the 
four horses that had been left behind betw’een three and six miles. These 
horses belonged to Messrs, (hierin and Fraser ; so I selected those gentlemen 
to accompany me at dawn next morning, carrying some bread and water for 
the men, and to endeavour to save the horses. About ‘I m. from the camp 
we met Cant and Xarrycr coming in, driving one. Ibey were more cut up 
than I exjiectcd to hnd them, esjiecially Cant, who had taken fright at 
seeing the loads scattered about on the track, and who re[iorted that one horse 
was d(5wu 8 m. back, and that the other horses that we were going after 
had strayed from the camp. I sent Cant into camp vith one, and gave 
him great credit for getting the old horse on so far. Karryer volunteered, 
after he had eaten a small piece of dry bread and drunk about a quart of 
water, to accompany me after the horses. We spent the whole of the day 
tracking them up, and driving them towards the camp, but they all fell about 
2 m from it, and died then*, after all our trouble. 

The next day 1 sent Messrs. Brown and Whitfield, with Edwards and 
Cant, to feed the horses at the llat, with oidcrs to return with them the next 
afternoon. I then started with N'arryer and SoujH'r, searching for feed and 
water round the clitf to the s.w. 1 found the clift’ w.as of gneiss formation, 
of great extent, fuming a rocky table-land, and surrounded by dislocated red 
and yellow hard sandstones, in fine slabs. Among these rocks Sonper and 
myself fired at, and missed, two mo<leratc-sized black kangaroos. We saw 
several fresh tracks of natives, but could not find cither feed or water any- 
where alx)ut these rocks. 

At dawn the fdlowing moming I took Messrs. Fraser and Guerin, and 
Narryer and Souper, out with me towards the s.e., ami found a patch of feed 
about .5 m. from the canqi, in that direction, and sent Messrs. Fraser and 
Guerin back with instructions fi>r Mr. Whitfield to move the party and horses 
on there, after they were brought back in the afternoon. I then pushed off 
to s<ime granite nxks to the e.astward, where 1 found a spring ami a small 
patch of good feed alxiut 8 m. from the last place I had instructed Mr. Whit- 
field to move to, and I now sent Souiier with a neite to him, directing him to 
bring the party here next day, and await further orders. There were many 
traces of the natives having recently visited this place. At one fireplace I 
found a large broken univalve shell, and on the flat top of a large granite rock 
there were some rude carvings represent'ng either a boat or a fish and a har- 
poon. For distinction, I c.alled this place the Broken Shell Spring. Idle 
following moming, Narrxer accompanied me towards a high, bare granite 
hill, ^23 111 . s.E. Before the sun rose we had shot two red kangaroos, and left 
them with our water-bottle in the fork of a bush, to which we intended to 
return to supper. 

After travelling 10 ni over tolerably open country, covered with quartz 
stones in many places, we struck the Murchison River, trending w., and 115 
yards wide, at its junction with another dry stream-bed coming from the 
The river here was very bold, in one channel 30 ft. deep, with a bare 
gTavcllv and coarse sharp sandy Ixittom, cut through the red sandstone that 
underlaid the stony table-land on both sides, which, like the hanks higher up, 
appe.anvl to lie subject to occasion.al rushing flootls. Pescendint^ the river in 
search of fresh water, we found several large*»hallow pools of brine, snr- 
rou^ed by a sheet of salt several inches in thickness in nianv places, though 
m mart it was .about an inch thick. We traced a native into and along the 
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bed of the river about a mile, when he struck off towards some broken country 
about 5 m. to the southward. We spent several hours in au unsuccessful 
search for fresh water. Thouj'h we du^ in the nictst promising places we 
invariably obtained salt water about 4 ft. down. W't saw the tracks of red 
kangaroos and emus where they had licen drinking or bathing in a jkxjI as 
salt as brine, and sulsequently saw some brilliant jiarrots water there. 'I'here 
were two of these birds, male and female 1 imagine, as one was brilliant 
scarlet on the breast and neck, and dark green on the back and wings ; while 
the other was a lieautiful rose colour on the breast and neck, and pale green 
on the wings; and they came and went in company. Thinking it pndiablo 
that the man whose tracks we h id .seen was traielling to .some watering-place, 
I struck off towards the rocks, o m. s., ami reached there late at night. The 
following morning we explor'd every place liki ly to afford water, but could 
not find .any. Another nsasting day was Is foru us, and we had not tasttHl 
water or food .since we left the Uroken-Shell ts) ring, lint the teed certainly 
and possibly the water also was exhausted there by this time, while there 
was every probability of there Isarig Kith fe<sl and water at the L'l.anile hill, 
which now lore K. 10 in. distant. To it tl.en lore we went over imilnlating 
scrubby country and thnaigh ois-n .salt-biish plains, tributary to the Miir- 
chi.son, anil arrived there an iKUir alter mon. Here we found water and gnuss, 
and shot a rock kangaroo for breakfast. While we were resting a fine emu 
came to the water-hole, but saw us and ran off liefore we could get a shot at 
him. Tired a.s Narrver w.as, he l>ounded after this bird in .an instant, Ikiw 
in hanil, and was stealthily appnaehing almost within shot, when another 
bird, that he had not observed, caught sight o( him and gave the alarm to its 
mate, with whom it lied into the sembs. 

I saw with pleasure that m,v horses would gain strength at this l>l.ace, and 
called the hill “.Mount Welcome.’’ Knowing they were slarving, we startcid 
back at sunset, and reached the llroken-Shell Spring at dawn next morning, 
after inarching hard all night. I found Mr. Whitfield with the ]i,arty there 
all correct, cheered them with the news of the gocsl ]'lac<' we had lonnd, .and 
sent them off there imrmdiatelj', detaining Mr. tiuerin to guard Karryer and 
myself while we slejif, and aceompaiiv us to join the l'.arty during the night. 
But myriads of small black flies rendered sleep iiniiossilile. I dctennincel to 
lie quiet and get used to them ; however, 1 eonld not stand them ; and when 
at last 1 oiened my month to denounce them, a cloud of the little wretches 
charged down my thioat and ne.arly choked me. f’oi innately they retirerl 
at sunset, when we sle[it a few hours, .and thus refreslicd, pushed on early 
the next morning to join the I’arty at Mount M'elcome. where I found all 
well, at 2 p.M. on the 21st t'cloler, in s. hat. 2to 44' 2.'!', k. long. 111!° 24’. 
I halted here till the 2.'ith, and sent Mr. Whitfield out with a party to explore 
the broken country through which, under any circumstances, 1 determined to 
push to the westward, to facilitate our progress. While we were encamped 
here the weather was hot and sultry, with light airs fnim the x.w., very 
cloudy, threatening a thunderstonn every day. till towards night, when the 
wind veered to the westward and the sky liecan.e clear till alout 2 a.m., when 
a heavy bank c,ame up from the N.w. and soi.n spnad in dinse cumulus above 
us, but so low that the granite hills that studded the j laiiis attracted fleecy 
clouds from the mass that proiluceda la-autifiil effi ct at sun.set. Jly haromete'r 
was unfortunately injured by the horse falling over a clitl with it in his load, 
on the 14th, when it received a severe shake, and the observations taken with 
it here are only of value .mi sl..,w-uig a riv of 11.3 ,-\( ry evening w hen the 
clomly c.anopy was di.ssipat< d. • 

The mean temiierature for,this isiriod wa.s — 8 a.m., ; 10 a.m., 104° • 

noon, 109° ; 2 p.m., IKP ; fi p.m., lo3° ; « p.m., 91°, in the shade of a'bl.anket 
under a sh.vdy bush. The direct he.at wa-s, of course, more intense, prcibablv 
120° at noon. 
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At 4 p.M. on the 22nd Smuggler fell backwards into the well, and so injured 
himself that he died on the 24th. On the 23rd 1 examined and weighed all 
our provisions, and issued rations for all hands up to the 28th inclusive. 
There was a balance 6f 222 lbs. flour only, so I reduced the ration from 
1 lb. 2 oz. to 1 lb. per day, which, for the ten of us, gave 22 days’ supply — or 
up to 19th November — ^there being a loss or excess of consumption on un- 
avoidable occasions of 30 lbs. since we left Mount Fanner. 

On the 24th, Messrs. Fraser and Brown, accompanied by Souper, whom I 
had sent out the previous day with Mr. Whitfield, returned to camp, reporting 
that they had found water 14 m. w. by n., and a patch of good feed 4 m. 
south of it, and that Mr. Whitfield would meet me at the water on the evening 
of the 25th, as directed. The following morning (25th) we resumed our march 
towards the Gascoigne, and travelled over open plains, shedding the waters of 
the rivers we had cros-sed to the eastward into the Murchison, for about 10 m., 
when we entered the rugged country of sandstone, gneiss, and other schistose 
iwks, mingled with quartz and ironstone, and densely wooded, round my 
bivouac of the 18th, through which we pushed to the granite rock that afforded 
the water-hole they had found. Here we halted, and after the horses were 
watered and the men had dined, I sent them to the feed 4 m. south, with 
orders to return here and pick up their loads early in the morning. Mr. Whit- 
field, with Edwards and Narryer, returned the next morning, reporting that 
the country he had traversed for about 12 m. to the westward was rugged and 
destitute of water and feed, and that he had not seen any place that would 
sustain our horses for a night, while the Murchison Kiver, where he crossed it, 
7 m. to the westward, presented a bold bed, saturated with salt water, for a 
mile or two to the right and left of his track. 

Soon after Messrs. K. Brown, Guerin, Cant, and Souper came in with the 
horses, looking well, and an old native they had found near the Grass Mount, 
and who had pointed out a fine spring about half a mile south of the feed. 
The old man was very thin, and eagerly devoured what food we gave him. 
Unfortunately, we were very hard up, and could not spare much. As Mr. 
Whitfield and his party were very tired and had suffered a great deal from 
thirst, so much so that Edwards gave up and Narryer had to carry water 10 m. 
for him, and Mr. Whitfield, who stayed with him, before they had the courage 
to travel, I determined to move the party down to Grass Mount, and water at 
the hole the native had pointed out, and which, on our arrival, we called the 
Captive Spring, in compliment to the poor old fellow whom I detained when 
he wished to leave. 

The next day (27th) we resumed our journey, taking the old man with ns, 
and steering k.w. by w. for the south end of the cliffs, and the scrubby un- 
dulating country that crippled us on the 12th. For 8 m. our course led over 
tolerably open acacia plains, on which Narryer shot a fine red kangaroo. We 
then crossed the b^ of the Murchison, trending south, and divided into two 
iar^e channels, halt a mile apart, in a salt-bush flat 3 m. wide, covered with 
nMules of limestone, and apparently flooded at times, while the margins of the 
channels were fringed with she-oak and white gum-trees, similar to those 
belqre described. Beyond the river the country became very stony, with 
gneiss and quartz, in angular blocks, about .5 inches square, and densely 
wooded with acacia. 


Travelling about 9 m. over this wretched country, we succeeded in reaching 
a ® under a cliff, with a small patch of grass near it, that was sur- 

^ I®,"*® ‘ticket, which we should never have thought of penetrating 
F W? 1^1 no through it.* Here, in s. lat. 26® 4(y 13”, 
o* o(y , 1 >^03 obliged to watch the ol^.^man very narrowly to prevent 


slate-coloured 

J wui rne sue of a pigeon, were shot and preserved here. 
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his es'cape, as I took charge of him till after Aldeharan came on the meiidiM, 
and the old fellow was very troublesome. I assured him we were only going 
a few days’ journey to the westward, and that we would bring him back to his 
own country again and set him at lilicrty. But as tUe language of each was 
unintelligible to the other, I did this by signs ; and, at two o’clock next morn- 
ing, called Mr. Guerin to watch him till dawn, when we started again, steering 
N.w. through undulating yellow sand-hills, covered with dense acacia scrub, 
separated by rocky, ironstone, and gneiss plains, tolerably oiten, but still ter- 
ribly hard for both men and horses, as the stones were so loose and large we 
could not obtain a firm footing. 

After travelling about 12 m. over this kind of country, we struck a samphire 
flat, at the foot of some rugged hills that stretched across our course. As it 
was an awkward place to face with weak and jaded horses, I halted a few 
minutes to breathe them, and questioned the old man about the water ahead, 
lie pointed to the south-west, and gave me to understand there was plenty of 
water and grass in that direction, but none on the course 1 was steering, and 
that the natives never travelled through the country 1 wanted to traverse, but 
always went either to the south of it, or the north, whore there was a great river 
and plenty to eat and drink. His great wish api^eared to K‘ to lead us back 
towards the Chamjiion Bay country. He was becoming sulky when I ques- 
tioned him further, so I detemiinetl to hold my course and trust in Providence, 
keeping a sharp look-out for water. The country was the worst we had tra- 
velled for loose stones and rugged hills, but we nevertheless accomplished 13 
miles more, and reached a ravine of brown micaceous, primary slate pirescnting 
huge flights of steps and c.Ntensivc platforms, exceedingly difficult for the horses 
to descend. I had to grope my way through this frightful place in the dark, as 
it was so confined and difficult, that the night closed over us before we could 
extricate ourselves, lieiwatedly the horses took leaps and passed places that 
the party deemed impracticable. I was pledged for the ijerformance, and it was 
a most exciting scene. Not a horse was hurt, and we reached a i>atch of feed 
at the bottom, where the brook, that occasionally dashes over these rocks and 
must then present a fine sight, had formed a fine fiat. Here we encamped, and 
sjient a great part of the night searching for water, but wuthout success. The 
old man dejicnded u|K)n finding water in the ravine, and was greatly disap- 
pointed when we failed to procure a supply there. 

211th October. — At dawn next morning we recommenced our march on the 
same course, and travelled through a narrow valley, bounded by mica slate- 
hills on the right, and quartz grit and felspar cliffs on our left, for about 3 m. 
— the horses forming the centre of the party, which was distributed over the 
country for 3 m. in search of water, and advancing towards a promising cliff, 
en roidp at the head of the valley. We all met again there, where we could 
not find water, and every man rejiorted he had been equally unsuccessful. 
There was a long range of high cliffs in sight, bearing w.n.w., apparently 
12 m. distant, that presented a deep indentation, likely to afford water and 
feed, so I determined to proceed there, and, descending from the cliff, we ciossed 
a plain 3 m. wide, covered with s,amphire and salt bush, and shetlding s.w. ; 
after which we entered a dense thicket of acacia, covered with quartz and iron- 
stones, like a newly metalled road, over which we marched about 10 m. to the 
gorge in the cliffs, where we arrived at 10 A.M., and I halted the party to 
reconnoitre. 

The day was very hot, and the men and horses looked very jaded. The old 
man scratched a hole binder a bush and lay dowm like a dog, overpowered by 
heat and thirst. When I mused him, to ascertain if he knew where tjiere was 
water in these cliffs, he laid hohl of ray arm and pointed up the gorge, but 
seemed doubtful. However,*! pushed off in that direction immediately, ’with 
Sonper and Buck, and expleired every nook to the head of the valley. We 
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fofind several large water-holes, perfectly dry, and one with some moist sand 
on the top, near to which some natives had recently bivouacked. We opened 
the latter without any benefit ; but I found it was taking too much out of me 
working without water •.under a broiling sun, and, at 3 p.m., returned to the 
partjr, whom I found buried, like the old native, in holes they had scratched in 
the sand under bushes that they had thrown the horse-rugs and blankets over. 
The horses, too, were so thirsty they ' would not feed, and were standing along- 
side the men, with their heads under the blankets. The thermometer was 
then 111‘30° in the shade. 

The old man looked up anxiously when I arrived, and wept bitterly when I 
told him that the water-holes were dry. He evidently despaired of his life, 
and his apprehensions were speedily communicate<l to many of the party, as I 
saw by their anxious faces. Every man’s eyes were fixed inquiringly on mine, 
and it was evident they knew the importance of the next move. 1 had formed 
my plan, but I was .so oppressed by a perception of the consequences, that, 
though anxious to relieve my companions from suspense, several minutes were 
passed in silence before 1 could tell them that we were beat, and that 1 intended 
to retreat to our last watering-place, 40 m. s.E., subsequently called the Re- 
treat Well, and to start at sunset. 

We were now in s. laf. 2C° 15', e. long. 115" IC, or about 50 m. from 
fihark Bay, and 100 m. from the mouth of the Gascoigne River; and the 
country for 30 m. towards either was d<'nscly wooded, and falling to the west- 
ward, without a trace of any water-shed. I assured them that, under Provi- 
dence, there was every probability of our reaching the Gerahh'ne Mines in 
safety, even though every horse were lost ; that fortunately I saw my way 
very clearly, and felt satisfied that every man, who steadily obeyed my orders, 
would see his friends again ; but that, at the same time, we must be prepared 
to endure great privations, which every horse we could save would diminish. 
All were very cheerful after this, though their sufferings were great, and drove 
them to extreme measures to allay their thirst. When the sun went down we 
took olT our shirts, loaded the horses, aud marched through the night strijiped 
to our boots and trowsers, to get the benefit of the dew. 1 sent Xarryer and 
Soui>er on ahead, with instructions to kee[i the track, make haste to the well, 
and return along the track to meet us with a keg of water. Kear our bivouac 
of the 2Sth I made a de'tour to the northward, to avoid the rocky ravine, and 
at dawn 1 found we were entangled in gneiss and mica slate-hills, nearly as bad 
as the country I was avoiding. Soon after this our course was arrested by the 
rocky table-land we were traversing terminating in a perpendicular cliff, 90 ft. 
high, extending as far as I could see to the right aud left, and facing our old 
tnwk, 3 m. south of it. I saw no loaded horse could jjassthis place, and deter- 
mined to unload, leave the baggage here, mount the men on the horses, and 
push on to the well, to save the lives of both. When 1 halted them, both men 
and horses rocked as they stood, and I was afraid we should have some acci- 
ilents in desceniling the cliff. 1 ordered each man to unload the horse he led 
mount him, ancl come on with his arms and ammunition. Messrs. Whitfield 
and Guerin had each lost their horses this morning, and coiisequentlv had to 
walk. 1 gave C'hainer Cant, who roele iny horse, a bag of flour to take charge 
of, and Buck half a bag. Then, as the old man hail lieen 1-angin r on me all 
night, and said he know of no water nearer than that \\e were steeriao for 
I gave him a blue shirt, shtxik hands with him, and intimated that he \va.s 
fri-e either to folhov us aud share what we had, or hare us. The efi’ect of 
this intelligence was wonderful. The crouching feeble criatiire whom I had 
supporteil all night, Ulieving that, if we pa^’sed near water, he woi’dd lie oblf.ed 

to div’over it, wa.s up in an instant, standing erect and i luudlv on ilie el.r? f 
the cliff, where, with laughing devilry tla.-,liiug K' hi,- e\i- and his ri ’ht^a ^ 
extended towards the west, he blew like a grampus in the dii’ection of our tr^k" 
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I fonn3 a better place than I expected to descend to the plain, but we had not 
proceeded far when I saw that Cant was giving up and we should- lose his 
horse, so I took the flour away from him and gave it to Edwards. Mr. Whit- 
field then lay down under a small bush and said he coidd not go any further. 
I tried to rouse him, but failed in my endeavours ; and then directing the jiarty 
to follow in one track, so that we might be easily followed, I pushed on to the 
track, and placed some bushes across it to mark the spot for night-work. 

About an hour after we stnick the track, I found Earryer and Souper buried 
under a bush, and the empty keg lying in the pad. They said they were very 
sorry that tliey had not done what 1 told them, and that they would follow up 
in the afternoon. I.told them not to fear, and to come on at once if they were 
able. Narryer then crawled out and pushed on about 0 m. farther, when he 
gave up again. The horses began to fail when the sun got jower, and fell to 
the rear one by one, till, at the close of the day, when 1 reached the well, I 
was only within hail of Mr. lirown ; but, as 1 had brought the keg on with me, 
I then felt that 1 was in a {)Osition to save them all. 

At 8 P.M. they were all safe, excepting Messrs. Whitfield, Cant, and Guerin, 
after whom I started at dawn next morning, with Edwards and two horses. 
Just as we started 1 heard a gun, apparently about 2 ni. off on the track, and, 
as the horses travelled very slow, 1 calleil out Mr. Eniser, and sent him on fast 
with some water. In a few minutes we came up with {oor Guerin, sadly 
altered and nearly gone, supi)orted by Mr. Eraser, lie had no gun, and 1 
therefore knew that one of the other men was near, so, directing Era.ser to get 
Guerin in as soon as possible, 1 piishe<l on, firing .signal guns in ansuer to thoso 
ahead, aliout 5 in., when I found Mr. Whitfield and Cant sitting on the track, 
under the shadoof a .small bush, and nearlv done. We stayed alxiut two hours 
with them, and freshened them up with flour and water till they were .snfli- 
ciently recovered to travel, when wo mounted them on the horses, and I gave 
Mr. MTiitfield itistructions to i>rocecd to camp and send Messrs. Eraser and 
Brown to meet me here next day with some water. I then went on to the 
loads, accompanied by Edwards, to hide the flour atid j'rocure a few things that 
would place us in a better iiosition, aud diminish otir risk in the event of any- 
thing occurring to prevent our recovering the baggage. Unfortunately the 
sleeve full of water that we intended to carry had lieen left with Mr. Guerin, 
aud we were thus left without water for two days, m.irching hai k with a load. 
Edwards tiehaved remarkably w^ell on this occasion. We reached the cliff at 
night, and went over the loads at dawn next moniing, jirocured what we 
wanted, fouml three horses dead, and returned to camp that night, escorted 
over the last l> m. by tlie gentlemen I directed to meet us with some bread and 
water. 

When I arrived, Mr. Whitfield re]>orted that the water-hole was nearly dry. 

I insiiected it, and saw we had not a moment to lose. I sent Mr. Whitfield, 
Buck, Narryer, and .Soulier off immediately with the horses for the loads, anti, 
at datvn next morning, .sent Messrs. Fraser, Brown, Guerin, and Cant to the 
Captive Well, with orders to halt there and aw'ait further orders if there <^as 
water; and, in the event of its living dry, to push on to Mount Welcome and 
wait there till I joined them, taking care to screen all the water-hole.s from the 
sun. I directed Mr. Fraser to kill a horse, if he failed, near the river, and salt 
him down, as he was on his last legs and oould not lie of further u.se. 

Xovember 2nd. — This d.ay Eilw.ards and myself were resting at the Ketreat 
Well, while the rest of the party were moving as I have described. We eva- 
mined the country along the -.w. .side of the 'great gneiss cliffs, aud found 
sc oral wati-r-hok'.s dry that h.ad Ken visited by a large Wly of natives that 
were encamped there alnut threv months letore us. There were an immense 
nmnlicr of their fire-idaccs, witli acacia-pMs around them, aud the stony sloiies 
were full of holes nuulc by them in di'gging up some root they eat, aud that 
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must be very plentiful and a favourite food, as the surroimding thicket is in- 
tersected by numerous well-beaten paths. At midnight the horses anived 
with their loads all correct, but as I had only a gallon of water for each of 
them, I turned them oift three hours to feed till dawn, when I gave them the 
water, and we pushed on towards Mount Welcome. Leaving them to proceed 
along the track, I struck off with Souper, and foimd a fine water-hole in another 
patch of ironstone table-land. Signal guns were fired immediately, as agreed 
upon, and, in a couple of hours, the horses had as much water as they could 
drink, and were grazing in a tolerable patch of feed about half a mile south of 
the well, which was half-way between the Retreat Well and the Murchison, 
and 2 m. south of the track. I sent Souper ofi" immediately to place a mark on 
the track where we turned off, for Mr. Whitfield’s guidance, who was behind 
wth Karryer and did not come in till the afternoon, in consequence of having 
to go back 2 m. beyond the loads, to fetch my haversack with the watches and 
some valuable memoranda that I had given him to take care of, and that he 
laid down and left behind when the horse fell. I then sent Souper with a day’s 
rations for Mr. Fraser’s party, and orders for them to join me inmiediately, in 
pursuance of which they came in the following morning. 

Mr. Fraser reported that the horse died on the 3rd, at Grass Mount, and that 
the meat was too inflamed for food. Here we halted a clear day to refresh the 
horses, and I deemed it advisable to reduce the ration to j lb. of bread per day. 

On the 5th Xovember we resumed our march, and proceeded all together 
towards the Captive Spring, for about 3 m., when I sent Mr. Whitfield on 
there with the party, and taking Narryer and two days’ rations, steered s.s.e., 
over tolerably open stony country, and struck the Murchison about 15 m. 
lower down, where it presented a bold bed, and we could not find either fresh 
water or feed, though we worked at every likely place for 6 m. down the river 
till noon the nest day, when Narryer was nearly done, and 1 thought I should 
lose my faithful and generous companion. However, he rallied after I washed 
him with brine ; and marched quite strong to the Captive’s Well, where we 
joinetl the party, after midnight, and found all correct. 

The next day we all proceeded to Mount Welcome, and bivouacked a night 
and day there. Just as we were about to start again, the well failed before all 
the horses were watered, and had we not most fortunately filled the water- 


bottles and kegs in the morning, we should have been in a most critical 
position. Hut fortune never deserted us. We had been striving hard to win 
our way through a most formidable country, and Providence so ordered the 
course of events, that we were repeatedly extricated from perilous positions by 
means, in semblance trifling, though really miraculous. 

On the 8th 1 examined and weighed the provisions, and finding we had 
only 81 lbs. of flour and 2 J lbs. of tea, while we had 160 m. to march before 
we could reach the Geraldine Mines, and 90 m. to strike Mr. Gregory’s last 
watering-place on the Murchison, through a country so densely wooded and 
destitute of water, that he had been deterred from penetrating it, I deter- 
mined to reduce the ration to | lb. per day, so as to make it last for twelve 
days, or till the 20th of November, when I expected to arrive at the mines. 
I then buried 9 lbs. of powder, the shoeing tools, and four tomahawks, under 
a bush 18 yds. E. from the base of a deep indent on the 8.E. side of the 
mount. At midnight we left Mount Welcome with water for three days, 
storing S.W . towards Mr, Gregory’s last on the Murchison, where, with great 
long night and day marches, we arrived on the 12th, and en- 
camped on a beautiful patch of grass on the bed of a stream that we obtained 
^*. 5 0^0 Zv ^ from the great bend of the river, and in 

1 j 115° 5(/. Our cojjrse between Mount Welcome 

we had cn extensive plains, over which the waters of the rivers 

the eastward flow to the Murchison, and through places 
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covered with quartz and iron atones, wooded with acacia and studded with 
granite breccia, greenstone, and mica-slate hills, that in many places pre- 
sented rugged barriers impeding our progress without ^IFording either feed or 
water, aud only furnishing a sufficient supply for oui' horses once, at a large 
hole on an elevated granite platform on the n.w. side of a huge bare rock of 
that description, in s. lat. 27° 38', e. long.- 115° 48'. 

On the 14th we resumed our march down the Murchison, in which, below 
the great bend, or the tx)int where the waters from the eastward are concen- 
trate and fall into it, we found plenty of fresh water, either in small springs 
under the red sandstone cliffs that bound the bed on either side, or by digging 
in the sand hummocks accumulated in the bed. Twenty miles along the river, 
from the great bend, we found a few ixwls of salt water, and shot a few brown 
ducks on them ; and in the thickets on both sides, presenting stony plains and 
wooded with acacia and white gum-trees, 4 m. back, several turkeys and red 
kangaroos were shot and many emus were seen. Lower down, the fresh water 
and grass were scarce for 30 ni., and the country presented a barrier, destitute 
of large game, that appeared never to have lieen visited by them. Low ranges 
of hills that, till this time, had been 7 or 8 m. off on both sides, now closed 
upon the river, and made the passages down it difficult by continually driving 
us into or across the heavy sandy bed, and presenting dense scrubs that pre- 
vented our cutting off the bends. The prevailing rocks on these hills were 
sienitic trap and gneiss, and spurs or dikes of the former rock cut across the 
river-bed in several places. After 1 had verified our position by Mr. Gregory’s 
marks, I found his sketch of the river of the utmost sendee, for, knowing his 
accuracy, 1 was enableel by it to save many miles and strike his water-points 
even in the dark; and I have much ideasure in admitting that I was mainly 
able to penetrate beyond him, through the valuable information he afforded 
me and the friendly interest he took in the Expedition. 

From the traces of Mr. Gregory’s party in the bed of this river, and other 
satisfactory evidence, I am convinced there ha.s not been a sufficient fall of rain 
in the interior during the last three years to cause cither it or its tributaries 
to flow. 

We met a party of natives about 30 m. from the mines, and they, thinking 
we were going up the river, gave me a very truthful account of the country, 
advising us all that it was destitute of fresh water, and no men could live 
there at this season. 

On the 19th, at noon, we were within 15 m. of the mines, and finished our 
provisions, intending to get in that night ; but, at sunset, Xarryer shot a fine 
emu, about 4 m. from the mines, in a fine patch of grass, and, as the horses 
were w-eary, I halted there for the night and pushed on to the mines next 
morning, where w'e arrived in health and spirits, though looking thin and 
jaded, at 11 a.m. on Monday, the 20th November, and where we were received 
and treated most kindly by Mr. C. Evans and Captain Hoskens, to whom I 
shall always feel grateful for their unremitting attention to my party, as soon 
after we arrived there all of us were ill, except Mr. Brown, and I was down*the 
first night, though I had been very abstemious. 

On the 22nd, I sent R. Buck, J. Edw-ards, W. Cant, Narryer, and Souper, 
with the horses and equipment, in a cart to Port Gregory, in charge of 
Mr. Whftfield. 

On the 24th, Captain Sanford galloped in with a lot of fine horses, mounted 
the rest of the iiarty, invited us all to Linton, and volunteered to take me up 
in his cutter to Shark Bay, to relieve the ship and push, if possible, from the 
mouth of the Gascoigne to my last bivouac in the interior. The pleasute this 
offer afforded me can scarcely ,be conceived. I determined to take Narryer 
with me, and eagerly embraced it. It was such a noble aud manly offer, and 
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so calculated to lie of service to me — esjiecially as he well knew the riski hav- 
ing nearly jierished in his fonner bold attempt along the coast with Mr. Gregory 
— that, though circumstances ultimately prevented my accepting it, I thank 
him from my lieart. \Ve accepte<l his kind invitation, and leaving our good 
friends at the mines, proceeded on the 2oth to Port Gregory, where 1 had 
the pleasure of meeting on that day, and consulting with you relative to the 
disposal of my party, and when it w'as arranged that Messrs. Buck, Kdwanls, 
ami Cant should accomjiany you in the schooner ‘ Dajihne ’ to Fremantle ; that 
Me.ssrs. Whitfield, Fra.sor, Brown, and Guerin shoidd be, as they reipiested, 
immediately releasecl from their engagements ; and that Narryer and Soujier 
were to proceed overland with me to Head Quarters, as soon as the horses were 
sufficiently recruited. In pursuance of this arrangement, I arrived at Perth on 
the 27th Dccemix'r, and reported myself to you, when I was glad to learn that 
all my party hail safely arrived before me. 

Isxrkiiig at the map of the country 1 have traversed you will see, 1st. — That 
there arc extensire marshes in 11S° f.. long., between 27° and 28° of s. lat., 
flowing and tremling N'.w., and about Ilfs) ft. above the levd of the sea ; that 
the country between Toodyay, which is aliout 8<x) ft., and the base of Mount 
Fanner, on the N.w. side of these marshes, rises gradually to the height of 
18'Jfi ft. aliove the sea ; and that this portion of the country is so inclined, that 
the water is shed over this area, towards the 8. and w., iiito Mr. Gregory’s 
great lake “Moore," which is tributary to lake Cow-cowing, tlowing thence, 
by way of the Salt Hiver and the .Vvon, to the ocean, 

2nd. — That there are four large rivers in 117° E. long, (lietween 27° 20' 
and 2<i° 40 s. lat.) of a decidedly fre.sh character, coming from the S.E., and 
shedding into the Mttrchi.son, which, itself, flows Irom the same direction ; and 
that I npp»'ar to have struck near the N.w. extreme of its ba.'in ; that large 
numtHTS of natives occ4isionally come down the.-e streams at the latter end of 
onr dry siiv-uu ; and that red kangarisis, einti.s, .and turkeys were very nu- 
merous lietween the.se river-, though the country oti otir route was X'cry 
itiditl’erent, .and still worse to the westward, while, everywhere else, the 
coutitry traversed was destitute of game, and .aftbrded no traces of any number 
ol natiies, except at the ca-tern side of the dill's near “ F.armer’s Horse 
Camp." 

• Ird. — That, iK’tween Mount F.anuer and Mount M.agnet, IdO m. to the 
exstward of Mr. Gregory's last bivouac on the Murchison, and 3lX) m. s.E. 
from Shark Bay, 1 have p.a.ssed over 7(t m. of undulating country, presenting 
chocolate-coloured mica-slate bills, and felsjiar and quartz grit cliffs, in asso- 
ciation with quartz and hornblende schist, resting on granite breccia and 
greenstone, surrounded by plains of red loam, covered \dth quartz stones and 
rich black iron ore, and shedding to the s.E. into the great interior marsh I 
have discovered tlowing to the N.w.; that lOi fu. E. from the Ixittom of 
Hamelin Harfiour, or the N. arm of Shark Ikay*. at the place we retreated 
from on the 12th of OctoKr, there are w hite clitfs resembling chalk, and quartz 
grit clifls, with egg-shajied quartz jiebbles of various sizes imbedded in them, 
resting on dislocated gneiss rocks, intersected by two walls or veins, one of 
round and the other of angular quartz stones, cemented in a hard greenish- 
white matrix, and surrounded by red hcimy plain.s, covered with these angular 
and rounded stones ; that li'f • m. s.s.w. from this last-named place, and on 
U>e left lank of the Murchison, across ray track of the 1.5th and 16th of 
. ovetu >er tliere are similar jiebblc cliffs in association or blended with piri- 
P’P’^'ay plains’, re.sting on greenstone, around the 
oiTPTol with imc^c ’ vicinity of Mount Kenneth, and similar plains, 
of the VMh o/'ah -11 "^"*^*1 ''v * the Felsjiar Cliffs, near our bivon.ac 

of the V-th of Aiimst ; and that all the facts riiave alluded to under this head 
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show tlie accuracy of Sir Tioleriok Murchison’s views rclatiN o to llic fjooloizical 
fonnation of the country to the eastwarJ of the Murcljison jviver and at tin* 
Kack of Shark I'ay. ; 

I to direct yuir attention to tin* first ami mcoikI items, as indicative of 
ti fertilt- country to fhr tUHtitynt/ ; and to tlie latt< r as e4»nfirnjatory evideitce in 
8U|‘|*ort ('f an einiiunt ”<‘oh>L:isrs opinion that ue have, in tljis Idtherto unex- 
j)lore<l and itnj'nnh ntly ne^Iecte«l |Niiiion «»l our tcrntoi \ , ]*rohal>lv t»ne of the* 
finest tiot.i) riKi,i»s in tlie \\«irld. 1 have ijofMl loanv inj}oriant fac’ts in sup- 
port of these oj.uiicui", \N}ii( li, if \on \ms1i nn* to lav U It-n- \on, I sliall have 
much pleasure in suhiuiiiin^ f<*r \onr tunliei » «»nM»hTal ion, as w«-ll ns a plan 
for future ojM ratinns froni a MUtr.d tlejot i.n ih«- -rtai lind of the Murchison. 
In conclu.si<*n, I tliank yon f«*r tie- cotisi«h ration and kiiidin ss \\ ith liich vou 
have supj-orti d arid winded no* in this arduous und* riakiri'^ ; arid 1 1 m*^ to 
assure \ou that I r»:^re1 ili.it an K.\)H*d;tion, uhnh I u.is sutflinently 
e<|Uip]H‘<l, and on \s Ineli, suhjoet to pro|- r lestm sions, 1 was h ll as fn e to wt 
as I coultl |«»ssdiK ha\<‘ d»-sir«d, has not n.sult<-il in iiuiite.li.ite Ixindit, to 
satisfy those who arc not <-apali]e of appm latiii;: tire ini|*«ii tala <• aii«l nltiinaU* 
Utility of such exploj-atjoiis. 

I have nmeh ph.isnre in hrariii;; l< stimony to the ohiduiue niid ^leneral 
jxood Conduct of niv jiarty. 

’fo Mr. (icori:t‘ l’}iilli|s, <*f lire Colonial Ser-rctarx *s ofiice, wr* are all in- 
dchted for his having voluntcen d and taken rhaip- of the s<-lio<»ner ' I’erse- 
vemnee,* 8<*nt to me* i n^ at the niouili (‘f th*- < »as< *,i::nc, an*! I liave to thank 
him for the ju*lici«<us aiel s] inti-«l st« } s ],<■ lfK»k tin r* with that veswd, which 
I am satisfi*-*! were a'lnnral I\ ralcnlated to ensur*- ‘-nr cjiininnnn'atniir with 
him, had we hien s** fortunaie as t«.i.a*'h tl.»t pla< • . N'-r am 1 fo'^'etfnl of 
the privations the ofVi«.«Ts aii*l new **1 tie- \e-^ l < ]jrcrlully entliin**] to servo 
us, and for which I *!<*, aii*l we all ou^lit, to thank tin m. 


A P P E N I) I X. 


1 . //c//cr from Mr. dctry Phi^hjr^ in the //••,*. fhr Sun''-yr.r-f,'(>riri'Ql, 

W.s!<rn Nnstr-iha, iVrth. Jnlv 6, IR.Vs. 

Sir. — In compliance with ynnr request, I have the hf»nofir to infoTm vo«, with 
reference to the Itiver fiasr<*igne fdilin^ into the n arm of Shark Itev. after 
perusing my journal, kept w hile engaged carrying out joi.r instructions relative 
to furnishing supplies for, an*l communicating h ith the exploring part\ , under the 
command of Assistant-Surveyor Kot*er( Austin, that this river fl*)ws into Shark Bey 
W two branches, about 2i m. apart, forming an island, called Babbage Island. 
T^e approaches to these branches are obstructe<J by sand spits. The entranc^tn 
the north branch is about 12 yards wide, with a depth of 4 ft water at high tide. 
When once in, it has the appearance of an estuary, bein^ of considerable width, 
say 500 yards, running inland n.k. about a mile, when it takes a sharp turn fri 
the southward. Point Whitmore, to the north of this entrance, devrihed by 
Captain Grey a« t>eing a driH sand. ha«. since then, been washed into the northern 
entrance, thereby contracting it, and lessening the depth of water on the bar. 
There is but little drift-wood on the banks of this branch of the river. 

The southern branch is of a rerr different appearance. After crossing the Iw 
which, at low water, is perfectly dry, and, during flfK>d-lide, has ftom 5 to,#} ft! 
water over it, yon immediately come into a hne sheet of water, about 276 yards 
wide, and 24 fathoms deep, t'p^^is branch we pnlled 1} m , the river still carry- 
ing its width with it, but not depth. This branch had every appearance of being 
the outlet of heavy falls of water. The hanks to the south were thickly 
covered with driftwood, some of the logs being of considerable dimensions, and a 
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great quantity of it mahogany (eucalyptus roi'tstus),* which, from my slight experi- 
ence in these matters, I helieYe is indicative of a well-timbered country at the back. 
The banks of the river, are composed of porous red sand, among clay ; and the 
flats, which extend to the south, are salt marshes. 

The bar, at the entrance, is, I imagine, from its shape, formed of a deposit from 
the freshes daring the floods. On it there is a considerable quantity of driftwood, 
some of which is so placed as to resemble a number of posts, when viewing it 
from seaward. 

That portion of Babbage Island presented to the sea is formed of abrupt white 
saud dunes. At the back of these dunes, it appears to be luxuriantly vege- 
tated, and intersected by mangrove creeks. The island is easily recognised, it 
being the most southern part of the coast where the sand dunes exist in that 
portion of the bay, the southern branch of the river separating it from the belt of 
mangrove- trees. 

The country to the south of the river, and on the coast side of the range of sand 
hills, so far as I had an opportunity of observing, is of a very sterile nature. It 
consists of salt marshes, clay flats, sand, and scrub ; no timber of any description, 
and covered with natives’ paths, well beaten, and in places, artificially raised above 
the level of the swamps. 

With regard to the natives, the majority were well-proportioned and fine athletic 
men ; they do not seem to make use of any paint whatever, are of a dirty black 
colour, do not wear any clothing, and I never at any time saw them accompanied 
by women or children. They were always armed with short, barbed spears, and 
throwing-sticks, and always seemed anxious for us to go to them ; but on our 
doing so, retreated to the shore or into the scrub, where they would commence 
hallooing one to another until the sounds were lost in the distance. They never 
evinced any hostility to us, save on one occasion, when three of the men left the 
boat to visit the bottle I had buried, containing intelligence of our arrival, for 
Mr. Austin, on the south end of Babbage Island ; when returning to ns they were 
chased by nine natives armed with spears. Upon the men regaining the boat, we 
fired a shot over their heads which checked their further pursuit. They then 
made signs of peace to us by throwing down the spears behind them and holding 
up their hands to show that they were empty, but they were not to be trusted. 1 
observed upon one occasion, when returning to the vessel from the river, that they 
used a description of net which appeared, as near as 1 could form an idea at the 
distance we were from them, to be about 20 ft. in length and 3 ft. deep ; this was 
drawn across the channels, like a seine, by two men, and the fish driven by others 
into it. 


We were very fortunate in securing a good anchorage, 5 m. to the south of the 
river, in a channel in a very extensive sand flat. This fiat stretched over an extent of 
15 m. north and south — ran out into the sea between 4 and 5 m.,was intersected by 
deep channels, with bar entrances. The one in which the schooner was anchored 
had 6 ft. of water on the bar, 2i fathoms inside, and about tOO yards wide. In 
this novel harbour we remained in perfect safety, 3 m. off shore, and in smooth 
water, although exposed to the full force of the wind. On each side of the 
channel at low water the flat was perfectly dry. 

It is exceedingly difficult to discover the approaches to anyane of these channels 
in eloomy weather owing to the flat being covered with weed at its outer edge 
but on a clear day these openings are very distinct, and you are enabled to follow 
the channel with the eye until it shoals to a mere ditch. 

There is a ve^ large channel to the south-and-by-east of the river and at the 
northern extremity of the sand flat, with upwards of 7 ft. water at the entrance to it 
at low ebb tide, and about 200 yards wide, with upwards of 3 fathoms water. 
The only disadvantage attending this channel, is that it is open to the north-west 
gales ; and it would be necessary to proceed some distance up it to avoid the sea. 
It would always be desirable, in the event of any ves.sel seeking shelter in anv 


one of these channels, to lay down buoys on each side of the entrance, and send a 

boat a short distance in «« /sKonne.? » 

a vessel could be safely i 


boat a short distance in advance up the channel, when with proper mana«»ment 
?ly taken in without fear of\ 'iroanding. ^ ^ 


* It is h'lieved that this is the nn^st umthein point on \^hich this s 
hiw heon seen. 


species of eucalyptus 
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The wind, during our stay, varied from s.e. to s.s.w., with clear sky. When 
at 8.E. it invariably blew a gale, which caused fine red sand to blow from the 
main, giving the appearance of a red haze Upon one occasion, when it had 
been blowing stiflBy from the east, the rigging was covered with a fine red dust. 
With the wind from the e.n.e., we had verj* cloudy, gloomy weather, intensely 
hot, and accompanied by severe thunder-storms. On December 17 we had the 
only shower of rain worthy of notice; during the time the shower lasted it was 
exceedingly close. 

The rise and fall of the tide varies from 5 to 6 ft. at the full of the moon, when 
we had the highest water, and low ebb tides at the season of the new moon. 

The only curiosities I was fortunate enough to discover, were some water- 
snakes, of green and yellow colour, about 6 ft. long, but which 1 was unable to 
preserve, not having the proper materials, — and part of a canoe, picked up on the 
southern extremity of Habbage Island, similar to that found by Mr. Austin when 
surveying that coast in 18.51.* 

The following. Sir, is a brief outline of my proceedings from the time of my 
leaving Fremantle to that of my return to head-quarters : — 

Sailed from Fremantle on the 11th October, 1854, with a light wind from the 
S.E. Arrived at Port Gregory on the I5th; and after taking in our supply of 
water we sailed again for Shark Kay on the I8th — anchored at the Quoin on the 
20th. We then formed a Provision Depot, as a resource for the boats, in the 
event of an accident occurring to the vessel while olf the river. Sailed at day- 
light on the morning of the 25th for the n. end of Peron’s Peninsula, and 
anchored there at 4 p.m. on the same day. We again sailed in the morning and 
sighted the main about 9h. 30ni. a.m., — stooil in close for the land. I then went 
in search of the river without succeeding in finding it. While searching for the 
river I came upon an extensive fiat with from 2 to .3 ft. of water on it. It was 
intersected at intervals with deep channels, vaiying from 2 to 3 fathoms in depth, 
with bar entrances. After pulling up aud <lown the coast for several hours I 
returned to the ship, when it began to blow very strongly from the s.e. We 
were, therefore, obliged to stand out to sea once more. On the night of the 29th, 
the wind having fallen, we stood in again for Shark Kay, having been blown about 
60 m. outside of Bernier Island. On the 31st went in through the Naturalist 
Passage, and at 7 p.m, let go anchor for the night on a pearl bank, about 3 m. to 
leeward of Peron's Peninsula. On the following monniig we worked up to the 
north extremity of the Peninsula, where we remained till the 5th November, 
taking in a supply of firewood. 

* The canoe presented to the Peith by Lieut. Helpman anil Mr. Austin on 

their return from the survey of 8hark Bay and Lxmouth Ouli. m 1851, was found by 
the latter gentleman on the sandy mangrove prrint on the southern side of the 8. entrance 
of the Gasofugne Kiver, and consisted of a very light log of white wood, 11 ft. long, and 
10 in. diameter, curved at one end to an angle of with pegs driven on each side of 

the curvevl end, on which two layers of small twigs were Inuind with bark, forming a 
basket like a dish along half its length, in which the natives j>ro>»ably plate their speurs, 
children, &c., while propelling themselves across the river; but as these canoes, which 
are not adapted for rough water, were found among the drift timber, at a point where the 
river is fordable in fine weather, and the materials of which they are formed do not ggow 
on the coast, Mr. Austin infers they came from the interior with the drift timber, from a 
good country lying in a Jf.E. direction, within 200 m. of the coast, shedding its waters 
S w., into the upper pait of the N. arm of .'^hark Bay by this river, and another sup- 
posed to exist between it and Caf»e Cuvier, and abreast of Bernier Island, on which 
Captain (now George) Grey discovered a great quantity of large drift timber; and 
S.w. into Exmouth Gulf, where Mr. Austin discovered extensive mud-fiats, containing 
fragments of gianite, slate, and quartz, indicative of the mouth of a large river that 
flowed from a country where these rrcks prevailed, moie especially as the neighbourhood 
of the coast appears of coalitic and tertiary formation. In addition to what I have ad- 
vanced here, and elsewhere, in favour of a large river flowing into .''hark Bay, ft may 
be useful to state that the singular ^mraiferous animal called the Dugong, an inhabitant 
of shallow seas near the mouths of large nrers in S. America, was found by Lieut. 
Heilman there, and accurately de.scnbed for the infonnation of Professor Owen, of 
London, bv mvself.— K obkrt Atstin. 
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At 2 A.M. on the morning of the 6th we again sailed for the main, with a light 
soutijerly wind. At noon we anchored the vessel in one of the channels before 
mentioned. After the vessel was sately moored I started once more in search of the 
river, the south entrance of which we made at dusk, and found it as before described. 
While running up the coast this afternoon we fell in with several sea-snakes of a 
dingy brown colour, with bright green and yellow spots. We slept at the southern 
extremity of the island on the night of the 6th. In the morning, so soon as it was 
sufficiently daylight, I went and examined the mangrove bashes, to see if any 
liin!>s hail been cut off, also whether any of the earth had been turned up about 
them, but found no signs of the party. We then returned to the vessel. 

On the 14th 1 visited the north entrance of the river for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the depth of water and the formation of that branch. We foimd the 
enti’ance very narrow and about 4 ft. deep : this was at high water. It had a sand- 
bar in front, on winch, with an ordinary sea breeze, the sea broke with violence. 

Daring my absence on the nth the vessel was visited by seven natives without 
evincing any fear, as I was afterwards informed by the master, and which I found 
to l>o the case on several subhequeiit occasions. 

On the 22nd the vessel was moored in another channel with less water, and 
with barely 4 ft. water on the bar at the entrance, at ebb tide. In this channel we 
remained till the tiO days had expired, and continued to visit the river twice a 
week. On one occasion of visiting the river we foiiml the remains of a ship’s 
long boat about a quarter of a mile to the s. of the river. 

Native fires were very numerous along the coast during the whole period we 
were in this ^icinity. 

On the 7th Januaiy, 185.5, the number of days we were to remain in the vicinity 
of the Gascoigne having expired, and not having seen any signs of the Exploring 
Party, we took advantage of the fine weather, and after warping the vessel out of 
the channel set sail for the Peninsula; the wind favouring us a little, we arrived 
at the north end of the Peninsula on the 8th, took in a supply of water, and 
sailed for the Quoin on the I2th, where, after breaking up the Provision Depot and 
ballasting the vessel with guano, we sailed for Port Gregory, at which port we 
arrived on the 27th, and having learnt the safe return of Mr. Austin and party, 
we siiiled for Fremantle on the .‘50th, and arrived there on the 4tb February, and 
on the 5th I pr(x?eeded to head-quarters and reported tlie safe return of the schooner 
from Shark Eay. 


2 . Letter from Mr. Drummond, 

Hawtbmitlcn K.irm, .\})ill P», 18.5.5. 

Sib.— I have examined the two Collections of plants brought and sent home 
by yon, -IS 'ti f r-'ii, frr.m the icr'f vnfCifo't state of the si^eemxcn^. I find, in 
all, al>ont fifty exogenous plants, three ttulMfexis^ and one aero-jen^ or lichen. 
The leguminous plants are ten in number. The plant which was pointed out to 
mo bj my son James, as the one which poisoned your horses, is a species of gastro- 
lobiiun, the same genus which is known to produce so many poisons ; it is in 
flower in the first cidloction, and in seed in the second. One of the most beautiful 
plaits you brought home is of thi«; onler- a plant with flat, leafless stems, and 
large red or yellow flowers. I found it, first, near the Waiigau hills, and after- 
wards, saw it in many places in the Champion Bay district. Although I have 
long sent it to Europe. I have, as yet, seen no description • f it. I observe six 
myrtaceous plai.ts in the collections : one, a grey sh!u5, with branches densely 
crotrih'd Kith lenres, is new to me : but it has neither flowers nor seed-vessels 
Among the myrtaceae, there are specimens of salisii pofchc ft i, and r.altisteinon phee- 
nire>u*^ of Lindley, both beautiful Swan River plants. There are five or six 
prf,te tceo', none of them new, and an equal number of ' all common ever- 
lasting flowers. The collection contains a pretty 7,,^ grey, T^rinkled 

solanum leaves, and a hoary-leaved purple flower. I have gathered both of these 
plants in the Champion Bay district ; both c-Hections contain specimens of a 
very beaotiful plant, the kerandreni^ t^IhUm of Steetz. a plant first found in thla 
cohmy by Mr. Roe. and, I believe, sent by him to Baron Hiigel The second 
collection contains fragments, alvuvtt xr. the fr.,-m of ir^anthacen.ts 
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plants. These make our Western Australian specimens of this curious parasitical 
genus amount to eleven in number. If you can recollect them, it would be well 
to state the trees on which these parasites grow. Whemat Champion Bay, I found 
a curious climbing blue-flowered pentandrous plant, a new genus, natural order 
unknown to me. Your second collection contains two additional specimens of this 
unknown genus. The same collection contains two remarkable plants, which are 
altogether unknown to me. Of one, there is only a very small fragment, the top 
of a shoot with very clammy leaves. This plant I cannot examine without alto- 
gether destroying the specimen ; and I think it better to return it to Mr. Roe as I 
received it. The other plant has grey leaves, and remarkably oblong shield-like 
seed-vessels. I know no plant which in the least resembles this, and, without 
much better specimens, I cannot understand its economy. Of the endogens, two 
are very common all over the west coast. The third has no leaves, but, from the 
flowers, it seems to be a pretty, new species of thysauotus. The acrujcn is a curious 
lichen, allied to the European L. caninus. 


3. Letter from II'. A. Satford to the Colonial Serretaiy. 

IVrth, July 7, 18.'*.%. 

Sib, — As you request, I send you a list of the mammalia and birds, the skins of 
which yon have forwarded me, as far as I am acquainted with them, with a few 
oliservations on the distribution of the species. 

Osii/ii-’intcr nif'ts . — Great red kangaroo, /..n/oechrilfs Itirmtits . — Rufous hare 
kangaroo. ItopntAU MUthtUo.— Milclieirs soft-ear. 1-xUUina hy>ttr\x. — Spiny 
echidna. 

From your description, you appear to have fallen in with large numbers of the 
IIop xMa C'jn<Ht'ir,i\\e building soft-ear. and (.'letrijpxts eosbiaobw, the chestnut-eared 
hog’s-foot, and some of the (M/'/mjjte'i Imnl.i, lunated nail-tailed kangaroo or 
worung. 

Strix driejatuh . — Delicate owl Another species. Cinr/osmna cinn'imo- 

meus . — Cinnamon grouiid-tlirush. Cncotx-i coy . — Rose-breasted cockatoo. Melo- 
psittixc'u — Undulated grass parrakeet or bujirigar. JCxjAem’i Hmrkn . — 

Bonrke’s grass parrakeet. 

Platt/cercus Probably a new species— small, not so large as f\ i trrolis ; 

blue, green, with a delicate brown bar on the lip of each feather on the neck and 
back; base of the tail black, shaded through grwn and blue to white; primaries 
black, outer rib blue shaded into white; secondaries deep blue; under wing coverts 
and scapulars bright blue; belly and vent pale greenish orange, frontal band 
orange, and spots of orange brown on rump, shoulders, aad lop of the head. 
Killed on the Upper Murchison. 

Pezojxoniy formoyuy. Ikautiful ground parrot. i i-hophop^ phimifrrn , — Crested 
pigeon. L'strild.i V.//i small finch. Ciirim ixc. • — I am not acquainted with 
this courser, but have no reason to Iwlieve it new. 

Four small insessorial birds, with which 1 am not acquainted. 

Yon also appear to have fallen in with cousiderable numtiers of the gnow, /ci/m 
ocell'ita, and many other birds well known in the colony. , 

Y’our description and sketch of the nest of the gnow is most interesting, and is 
probably new to naturalists, as far as the detail is concerned. 

The conclusions which may be drawn from the existence of many of the above 
animals in the colony are, that a country of a somewhat similar character to that 
in which they were found exists, extending from it to the Ixirders of New Siouth 
Wastes 

The Osphraxitcr nif,o has not hitherto been found to the west of South Anstralia, 
except when seen by Mr. Gregory and my brother, in their last Expedition ; and 
your having brought home specimens sets the question at rest as to the existence 
of the species in this colony . The &ct of the variation of ctdour in hith sexes 
from blue to red is a fact, as far ^ 1 know of, hitherto unnoticed. 

As these animals require go<tr feeding ground, their existence in this colony 
affords some hope that a communication may yet be found between this and the 
Eastern Colonies. 
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The Ilapalotis of both kinds, the Chceropus, and EcKidm have been found in the 
Eastern Colonies, and, vith the exception of the Echidna, in much the same sort 
of country as that in which you appear to have found them. 

The LtuiorchesUs and OiCijchogtdea have hitherto been found in this colony alone. 

Of the birds, the most interesting, in point of distribution, are probably Cinclo- 
soma cinn'inionieiui, a bird of considerable rarity, found only in the remote interior. 
Another species inhabits this colony, and another New South Wales. Cucatua 
cos, Melopsittacns niitUildtiis, Kuphcina Eourkii: these are all characteristic of the 
interior; this Enphctiui, I believe, has never been found near the coast. 

The Carsorins indicates the probable existence of vast flat countries. The only 
parts where such birds are at all plentiful, as far as I am aware of, are in the 
neighbourhood of the Sahara, and similar localities. 

The birds, as w ell as the mammalia, lead to the conclusion that you reached 
the central region of animal life of this continent ; and that a country capable of 
supporting large animals exists throughout the interior, although probably sepa- 
rated into oases of greater or less extent and distance from each other. The spot 
where the great red kangaroo was most abundant would, on this view, be the best 
adapted for a starting-point for any fresh Expedition into the interior. 
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